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Introduction to the English Translation 
BRENT HAYES EDWARDS 


Long regarded as a classic, Michel Leiris’s 1934 Phantom Africa is nonethe- ° 


less a singular work that defies categorization, whether in terms of its place , 


i 


in its author's career or in relation to a literary genre or scholarly tradition. : 


Though often described as one of the monumental works of French anthro-_; 


pology (arguably equaled in its importance and influence only by Claude ' 


Lévi-Strauss’s 1955 Tristes Tropiques), Phantom Africa, as the heteroclite | 


musings of a writer with no training in the field, cannot really be described | 


as an anthropological study in any straightforward sense. It documents the , 


history of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti, the first major state-sponsored ° 


French ethnographic expedition, and yet Leiris’s book is hardly a measured 


or authoritative report of the team’s research or a dry enumeration of its; 
findings, compiled by the man who was its official “secretary-archivist.” ; 


Instead, as Leiris himself put it bluntly in the preface to the first edition, it | 


is “simply a diary”: the 647 entries he wrote nearly every day of the Mission, ; 
from its departure on 19 May 1931 until its return on 16 February 1933, 


exhaustively recording not only events but also his impressions, his states : 


of mind, his obsessions and anxieties, his dreams, even his erotic fantasies. | 


Organized under the direction of anthropologist Marcel Griaule | 


through the Institut d’ethnologie at the University of Paris and the Muséum 


national d’Histoire naturelle, the “Mission ethnographique et linguistique - 


Dakar—Djibouti” made its way east across the African continent, moving | 


through a number of French colonies in west and central Africa (regions in : 


the contemporary countries of Senegal, Mali, Burkina Faso, Benin, Niger, 


Cameroon, and the Central African Republic) as well as the colonies of 
other European powers (including the Belgian Congo, Nigeria, and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan), to independent Ethiopia (where Emperor Haile Selassie 
had assumed the throne in November 1930) and Djibouti (then part of the 
colony of French Somaliland). In March 1931, the French parliament 
voted to provide a subsidy of 700,000 francs to the expedition which was 
supported by no fewer than “three governmental ministries and twenty-five 
official and scientific establishments” (as Leiris noted in one of his draft 
prefaces for the book), a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, and even 
an April 1931 fundraiser featuring a boxing exhibition by the bantamweight 
world champion “Panama” Al Brown.” 


The main purpose of the expedition was to gather African art and 
artifacts for the collections of the Muséum national d’Histoire naturelle and 
the Musée d’ethnographie du Trocadéro in Paris, and on this score the 
Mission was a resounding success: what even during the voyage Leiris came 
to describe as the expedition’s butin (that is, “loot,” “booty,” or “spoils”) 
included approximately 3,700 objects, providing the core of the redoubtable 
African collection at the Trocadéro, subsequently transferred to the Musée 
de Homme and most recently to the Musée du quai Branly.? Despite the 
air of benevolence attached to this enterprise—which for Griaule represented 
a means of preserving and publicizing the richness and diversity of “native” 


1 On the Mission Dakar-Djibouti, see Paul Rivet and Georges-Henri Rivière, "La Mission ethno- 
graphique et linguistique Dakar—Djibouti,” Minotaure 2 (1933): 3-6; Jean Jamin, “Objets trouvés 
des paradis perdus: A propos de la Mission Dakar-Djibouti," in Collections Passion (Jacques Hainard 
and Roland Kaehr eds) (Neuchatel: Musée d'ethnogaphie, 1982), pp. 69-100; Jean Jamin, 
“Introduction,” in Michel Leiris, Miroir de l'Afrique (Jean Jamin ed.) (Paris: Gallimard, 1996), p. | 6ff; 
James Clifford, “1933, February: After Two Years of Ethnographic Research, the Mission Dakar- 
Djibouti Returns to Paris,” in A New History of French Literature. (Dénis Holler ed.) (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), pp. 901-08; and Alice L Conklin, In the Museum of Man: 


Race, Anthropology, and Empire in France, }850-1950 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2013), 
p. 2024. 


2 On the funding of the Mission and the boxing exhibition, see Conklin, In the Museum of Man, 
p. 209: Bennetta Jules-Rosette, Black Paris: The African Writers’ Landscape (Urbana: University of 


illinois Press, 1998), pp. 26-33: Brent Hayes Edwards, “The Ethnics of Surrealism.” Transition 78 
(1998): 86-91. 


3 Leiris first uses the word butin in writing about the ignominious episode with the kono in the 
French Sudan (Mali); see the entry for 6 September 1931 (in which | have translated butin as 
loot”). On the history of the Musée de l'Homme and the Musée du quai Branly, see Conklin, In 


the Museum of Man, and Sally Price, Paris Primitive: Jacques Chirac’s Museum on the Quai Branly 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007). 


cultures—there can be no doubt that it was undertaken explicitly in the 
service of the French colonial empire. In December 1931, while the Mission 
was in Dahomey, Paul Rivet (one of the founders of the Institut d’ethnolo- 
gie and later the driving force in the establishment of the Musée de 
l'Homme) wrote that the main task of an ethnographic museum was to 
serve as “an instrument of cultural and colonial propaganda,” adding that 


it should function, above all, as a “precious and indispensable center of | 


documentation” for colonial bureaucrats, providing them with information 
about the “populations they are called to manage.”4 In terms of the univer- 
sity, too, the Mission underlined the complicity between the academic 
discipline of anthropology (then still in the process of being institutionalized 
in France) on the one hand, and the colonial administration on the 
other. As evidenced by the endless series of drinks and meals with colonial 
functionaries littered throughout Phantom Africa, one of Griaule’s main 
goals was to foster amicable relations and supportive contacts between 
administrators in the colonies and social scientists in the metropole.’ 


The Eye of the Ethnographer 


A young poet somewhat adrift in the bohemian tumult of post-World War 
I Paris, Michel Leiris was an unlikely participant in such an endeavor. He 
would later write that, at first glance, his involvement in the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti might seem to have been the result of nothing more than a 
“fortuitous circumstance.” In February 1929, the twenty-seven-year-old 
broke with the surrealist group of writers and artists orbiting around André 
Breton, and a few months later found his first stable job—working in the 
editorial office of the short-lived but remarkable journal Documents, newly 
founded by Georges Bataille, Georges Henri Rivière, and Carl Einstein.’ 
That summer, in the offices of Documents, Leiris met Griaule who soon 


4 Paul Rivet, note dated t4 December 1931, Archives du Musée de l'Homme, quoted in Jean 
Jamin, “Introduction,” Miroir de l'Afrique, p. 26. 


5 See Jamin, “Notes bibliographiques,” in Michel Leiris, Zébrage (Paris: Gallimard, 1992), p. 266. 


6 Michel Leiris, Scratches: The Rules of the Game, Volume I (Lydia Davis trans.) (Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), p. 196. The French original ıs Biffures (Paris. Gallimard, 
1948), p. 230. 


7 On Documents, see Michel Leiris, "From the Impossible Bataille to the Impossible Documents,” 


thereafter invited him to be part of the team for his next ethnographic mis- 
sion to Africa.? In November, increasingly riven by depression and anxiety, 
Leiris began treatment with a psychoanalyst who agreed that he might ben- 
efit from “a more strenuous life for a while” and counseled him to accept 
the invitation.’ Thus, while Leiris joined the Mission Dakar-Djibouti partly 
because he was “weary of the life of literary Paris between 1925 and 1930” 
(as he would explain in a publicity flyer for Phantom Africa)" and compelled 
by a longstanding desire “to break open my horizons,”"' his departure could 
also be called therapeutic—in other words, as Denis Hollier observes, “one 
could almost say that he left on prescription.” 


What was Leiris hoping for when he left? Perhaps the most revealing 
evidence is an essay published in Documents toward the end of 1930 called 
“The Eye of the Ethnographer,” in which he looks forward to the prospect 
of the Mission. For Leiris, any European of his generation couldn't help but 


in Leiris, Brisées: Broken Branches (Lydia Davis trans.) (San Francisco, CA: North Point Press, 1989), 
pp. 237-47. The French original is Michel Leiris,"“De Bataille l'impossible a l'impossible Documents,” 
Critique 195-6 (1963): 685-93. See also Hollier’s introduction to the reprint edition of 
Documents published by the Editions Jean-Michel Place in 1991: Hollier, "The Use-Value of the 
Impossible” (Lies! Oilman trans.), October 60 (Spring 1992): 3-24; as well as James Clifford, 
“Documents:A Decomposition,” Visual Anthropology Review 7(b) (Spring 1991): 62-83; Jean Jamin, 
“Lethnographie mode d'inemploi: De quelques rapports de l'ethnologie avec le malaise dans la 
civilization,” in Le Mol et la Douleur (Jacques Hainard and Roland Kaehr eds) (Neuchatel: Musée 
d'ethnographie, 1986), pp. 45-79; Georges Didi-Huberman, La ressemblance informe, ou le gai 
savoir visuel selon Georges Bataille (Paris: Editions Macula, 1995); Rosalind Krauss and Yve-Alain 
Bois, Formless: A User's Guide (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1997); Catherine Maubon, "Documents: 
La part de l'ethnographie,” Les Temps modernes 602 (December 1998~January 1999): 48-65; 
Julia Kelly, “Discipline and Indiscipline: The Ethnographies of Documents,’ Papers of Surrealism 7 


(2007), available at http-/bitly/2pcEJDI [last accessed 5 May 2017]; and Edwards, "The Ethnics 
of Surrealism.” 


8 While in Africa, Leiris wrote a vivid description of his first encounter with Griaule in the offices 
of Documents, in one of his drafts for the preface of Phantom Africa. See the note to the entry 
for 4 April 1932. The French original is Michel Leiris, “Projet d'avant-propos (suite),” in L'Age 
d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantéme (Denis Hollier ed.) (Paris: La Pléiade, 2014), pp. 721-4. 


See also Denis Hollier,” Notice” to L'Afrique fantéme, in L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantéme, 
p. 1009. 


9 Michel Leiris, Manhood:A Journey from Childhood to the Fierce Order of Virility (Richard Howard 
trans.) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), pp. 139-40. 


10 Leiris, "Priére d'insérer de la réedition hors-collection (1951)." in L’Age d'homme précédé de 
l'Afrique fentéme. p. 748. 


11 Leiris, Scratches, p. 197. In the 1966 Fibrilles [Tendrils}, the third volume of his autobiographical 


quartet La règle du jeu, Leiris terms it a need for a “complete and utter break” t 
See Fibrilles (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), p. 82. TEE A 


12 Hollier, “Notice,” p. 1009. 


view an “exotic land” through “distorting glasses”: “without realizing it, he 
sees everything that comes from men of other climates or other races 
through his white mentality, that is, in an entirely phancasmagorical way.” 
The attraction of a “scientific” expedition, then, is that it might provide an 
antidote to this inevitable distortion: 


A research trip undertaken in accordance with the standards of 
ethnography—such as the expedition from Dakar to Djibouti in 
which I am planning to take part, under the direction of my friend 
Griaule—should help to dissipate no small number of these errors 
and, consequently, to undermine a number of their consequences, 
including racial prejudice, an iniquity against which one can never 
struggle enough. This suffices to give this enterprise a great human 
significance in addition to its scientific interest." 


In one of the first articles he published after his return, Leiris was still 
describing travel in terms of its supposedly curative “human” potential: 


More than an art of acquiring learning, the art of the voyage is, it 
seems to me, an art of forgetting: forgetting all questions of skin, 
of smell, of taste, and every sort of prejudice . . . . Far from being 
bound only to a desire for distraction or for culture, the art of voy- 
aging should be the foundation of a new humanism which proves 
to be more and more necessary every day but which unfortunately 
remains entirely to be created.’ 


At the same time, Leiris saw the expedition as a sort of fulfillment of 
“certain childhood dreams” of Conradian romantic adventure in the “heart 
of the black continent”: “the fact remains,” he later reflected, “that in spite 
of its indisputable justification and the eminently academic auspices under 
which it was carried out, for me it still had the same blazing allure as a gam- 
bit by some daredevil or desperado.”!® Even as he claimed it could be a way 


13 Leiris, "L'oeil de I'ethnographe (a propos de ta Mission Dakar—Djibouti).” Documents 2(7) 
(1930), collected in Leiris, Zébrage, p. 33. 


14 Leiris, "Loeil de I'ethnographe,” p. 33. 
15 Leiris,"L'Abyssinie intime,” Mer et outré-mer | (June 1935), in Zébrage, p. 56. 
16 Leiris, Fibrilles, p. 83. 
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to overcome or abandon one’s predilection for the phantasmagorical, he 
seemed to hope that the Mission would allow him to live out his fantasies 
of Africa, to indulge what he called (in another 1930 article) “the singular 
attraction—at once mystical and erotic—exerted by the black race on those 


that comprehend it.” 


In this sense, the Mission was not a break with Leiris’s Paris life but a sort 
of amplification or apotheosis of the innumerable late nights he spent in the 
1920s in Montmartre clubs like the Grand Duc, Zelli’s, and the Music Box, 
listening to African American music and finding himself fascinated wich what 
he considered the ritualistic qualities of black culture. As he wrote in one of 
the most famous passages of his 1939 autobiography Manhood: 


In the period of great license that followed the hostilities, jazz was 
a sign of allegiance, an orgiastic tribute to the colors of the 
moment. It functioned magically, and its means of influence can 
be compared to a kind of possession. It was the element that gave 
these celebrations their true meaning, with communion by dance, 
latent or manifest exoticism, and drinks, the most effective means 
of bridging the gap that separates individuals from each other at 
any kind of gathering. Swept along by violent bursts of tropical 
energy, jazz still had enough of a “dying civilization” about it, of 
humanity blindly submitting to The Machine, to express quite 
completely the state of mind of at least some of that generation: a 
more or less conscious demoralization born of the war, a naive 
fascination with the comfort and the latest inventions of progress, 
a predilection for a contemporary setting whose insanity we 
nonetheless vaguely anticipated, an abandonment to the animal 
joy of experiencing the influence of a modern rhythm, an under- 
lying aspiration to a new life in which more room would be made 
for the impassioned frankness we inarticulately longed for. In jazz, 
too, came the first appearance of Negroes, the manifestation and 


the myth of black Edens which were to lead me to Africa and, 
beyond Africa, to ethnography." 


17 Leiris, “Saints noirs,” La revue du cinema 2(11) (I June 1930), in Zébrage, p. 22. 
18 Leiris, Manhood, p. 109. 


Reading Phantom Africa in the light of these perhaps all-too-naive expecta- 
tions, one is forced to conclude that the book is first of all a painfully drawn- 
out and fitful chronicle of disillusionment. Only a few months into the 
Mission Dakar—Djibouti, Leiris wrote to his wife Zette that “a trip to the 
colonies is an unforgettable lesson: everything is seen up close, without a 
mask, and without decoration. It has nothing at all to do with the exotic 
impressions one might imagine.” Above all, the trip forced Leiris to realize 
how foolish was his expectation that the voyage would be a means of radical 
self-transformation. In his entry of 15 February 1932, Leiris records this 
second lesson: “The voyage only alters us for brief moments. Most of the 
time you remain sadly the same as you've always been.” Or to put it differ- 
ently, Leiris came to recognize that no matter how far away he went, there 
was no way to escape the habits, preoccupations, and anxieties that defined 
him. As he summarized it in Manhood: “In 1933 I returned, having killed 
at least one myth: that of travel as a means of escape.””° In the 1948 Scratches 
(Biffures), the first volume of his autobiography The Rules of the Game (La 
règle du jeu), Leiris elaborates upon his ironic realization that 


the voyage, as I conceived of it (a solitary distancing), far from 
being a way of making oneself other than what one is by changing 
one’s setting, is only the pure and simple displacement of a person 
who is always identical to himself, a nomad only in the spatial 
sense, who drags behind him—strengthened rather than dimin- 
ished by his relative isolation—his narcissism, his worries, his 
obsessions.! 


If one considers it instead from the perspective of Leiris’s occupations, 
the ironies are no less striking. The young man who fled the literary life in 
Paris only ended up confirming his fate to be a writer. In the third volume 
of The Rules of the Game, Leiris memorably revisits the significance of the 
Mission Dakar—Djibouti for his life and career from this point of view: 


19 Leiris, letter to Zette, September 26, 1931. 
20 Leiris, Manhood, p. 140. 
21 Leiris, Scratches, p. 197 (translation modified). 


My first voyage in Africa represents a paradox that approaches 
farce: having discovered ethnography and wanting to devote the 
main part of my future activity to that field, I left for this expedi- 
tion hoping to turn my back on everything that seemed to me to 
be nothing more than contemptible aestheticism; but it so happens 
that the travel journal that I forced myself to keep (yielding to a 
habit of an inveterate man of the pen), this journal published 
almost without any revision soon after my return, was the book in 
which I was first published otherwise than in a quasi-confidential 
manner—the book, in short, that established me as a professional 
writer. The effort I made to distance myself from literature thus 
resulted in the inverse, and only served to provide the man of 
letters that I have remained with a second occupation—that of 
ethnography.” 


The Travel Journal: Between Literature and Ethnography 


As a member of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti team, Leiris’s title was 
“secretary-archivist.” As Hollier has pointed out, unlike some of the 
other members of the group (such as Griaule and Marcel Larget, who had 
done ethnographic research in Ethiopia in 1928-29; and Eric Lutten and 
Jean Mouchet, who had spent time in Nigetia and Cameroon, respectively), 
Leiris had no prior experience in sub-Saharan Africa. Nor did he have any 
professional training: he was neither an anthropologist, nor a linguist (like 
Mouchet and Deborah Lifszyc), nor a zoologist or botanist (like Abel 
Faivre), nor an ethnomusicologist (like André Schaeffner). Nor could he 
offer any practical skills, for instance, as a mechanic or camera operator 
(like Jean Moufle and Lutten), or specific artistic expertise (like the painter 
Gaston-Louis Roux, who joined the Mission in Ethiopia to make copies of 
church paintings). In contrast, in the initial planning documents for the 


: expedition, Leiris was identified with the vague designation “man of letters” 
: (homme de lettres). 2 


; 22 Leiris, Fibrilles, p. 86.Vincent Kaufmann calls this "the principal paradox” of the book in “Michel 
: Leiris:'on ne part pas.” Revue de Sciences Humaines 214 (1989); 152. 


| 23 Holier, “Notice” to L'Afrique fant6me, p. 1022. 


That said, the hybrid term “secretary-archivist” did cover a specific set 
of tasks and duties that were crucial to the Mission.” Leiris was responsible 
for maintaining the Mission’s general logbook, a day-to-day record of the 
team’s activities and appointments. He also kept the inventory of all the 
objects and artifacts the team acquired, and filled out index cards with 
detailed descriptions of each and every item. Likewise for the more than 
6,000 photographs taken during the voyage: Leiris kept information about 
the location and circumstances of each shot. He drafted the two official 
“General Reports,” which were published (under Griaule’s name) in the 
Journal de la Société des Africanistes in 1932 while the journey was still 
underway.” And in a general manner, Leiris was tasked with keeping the 
complete archives of the Mission, including its correspondence and paper- 
work. At the same time, despite his lack of training, Leiris was a central 
participant in the Missions ethnographic fieldwork, conducting interviews 
and gathering materials in numerous locations. If the most notable examples 
are his research on the Dogon “secret language” in Sanga, in present-day 
Mali (October-November 1931), and his investigation of a zar possession 
cult in Gondar, Ethiopia July-December 1932)—because Leiris would 
eventually publish formal anthropological studies on these subjects, drawing 
on this extensive research”*—it is still the case that Leiris took part in nearly 
all the Mission’s ethnographic work. He later estimated that he filled out 
more than 3,000 note cards in the course of the team’s research. 


In the midst of all this other work, Leiris was keeping the journal that 
he would publish upon his return as Phantom Africa. In hindsight, he at 


24 This summary is drawn from Hollier's detailed description; see “Notice,” pp. 1022—4.As Hollier 
explains, the enormous archive accumulated by the Mission Dakar—Djibouti is now held in various 
repositories: the Marcel Griaule Collection of the Laboratoire d'ethnologie et de sociologie com- 
parative, Université de Paris X (Nanterre); the Muséum national d'Histoire naturelle; the depart- 
ment of Ethiopian manuscripts at the Bibliothèque nationale de France; and Leiris’s personal 
papers at the Bibliothèque littéraire Jacques-Doucet. 


25 Marcel Griaule, “Mission Dakar-Djibouti (loi du 31 mars 1931). Rapport général (mai 1931— 
mai 1932), Journal de la Société des Africanistes 2 (1932): | 13-22; Griaule,”" Mission Dakar—Djibouti 
(loi du 31 mars 1931). Rapport général (juin-novembre 1932)," journal de la Société des African- 
istes 2 (1932): 229-36. 


26 Michel Leiris, La langue secrète des Dogons de Sango (Soudan francais) (Paris: Institut d'eth- 
nologie. 1948); Michel Leiris, La possession et ses aspects théâtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar 
(Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958). 


Michel Leins in his tent 
typing the first general 
report of the Mission 
Dakar-Djibouti in Galla- 
bat on the frontier of 
Angio-Egyptian Sudan, 
13 May 1932. Private 
colection. All rights 
reserved. 


times characterized keeping a journal as an activity entirely consistent with 
his official capacity as the secretary-archivist of an ethnographic expedition. 
For example, in the publicity flyer—the loose-leaf sheet that in French is 
known as a prière d’ insérer—for the 1981 edition of the book, Leiris wrote 
(referring to himself in the third person): 


A writer, Michel Leiris was called upon not only to take part in 
the ethnographic research, but also to serve as the historiographer 
of the Mission, and in this regard his approach was not to conform 
to the picturesque standards of the classic travel narrative, but 
instead to scrupulously keep a travel notebook [carnet de route). 
This approach was consistent with the views of the great sociologist 
Marcel Mauss, who recommended that researchers keep such note- 
books alongside [en marge de] their inquiries in the field.” 


In his field-defining 1926 Manuel d’ ethnographie, Mauss (whose classes 
Leiris had attended for a time before leaving Paris) frames this, above all, as a 
pragmatic recommendation: “The first work method consists in using a travel 
journal, in which one notes every evening the work accomplished during the 
day: a listing of index cards filled out and objects collected is compiled in this 
journal, which comes to constitute an easily consultable inventory.” 


Even in the first entries of Phantom Africa, Leiris's writing never seems 
motivated by this sort of instrumentalist aim. Whereas Mauss specifies that 
keeping a travel notebook “is a matter of reproducing native life, not of 

. . o FETA . »29 h . . L cs . 9) > al 
proceeding by giving one’s impressions,”” the entries in Leiris’s journal are 
insistently subjective, digressive, at times even quixotic. In the 1981 pub- 
licity flyer, Leiris seems to recognize this departure from Mauss’s model. 
The passage continues: 


But, in a personal take on this practice, Michel Leiris's notebook 
quickly shifted toward a “diary” [journal intime], as though it goes 


27 Michel Leiris. “Prière d'insérer de la ‘Bibliothèque des Science Humaines’ (1981),” in L’Age 
d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantéme, p. 749. 

28 Mauss, Manuel d'ethnographie (1926; reprint Paris: Petite Bibliotheque Payot, 1971), p. 16, 
quoted in Catherine Maubon, “Michel Leiris: Le ficheur fiché,” MLN 105(4) (September 1990): 
660. 


29 Mauss, Manuel d'ethnographie, p. 21, quoted in Maubon, “Michel Leiris: Le ficheur fiché,” p. 660. 
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without saying that, if the observer restricts himself to exterior 
notations and remains silent with regard to himself, he stacks the 
deck by concealing a major element of the concrete situation. . . . 


Thus was constructed Phantom Africa, which consists essen- 

tially in the reproduction of narrative or impressionistic notes that 

the author kept from day to day, no less attentive to what was 

unfolding in his head and in his heart than to all the extraordinarily 

diverse things that touched him from outside, in ways that were 

likewise diverse (by direct apprehension, as pure information, or 

through live participation).*° 

From another perspective, it is less that Leiris departed from Mauss's 
model than that he pushed it to its logical extreme, in an implicit con- 
tention that the “exhaustive description of the real” called for by Mauss 
would have to take into account the position of the observer himself as well 
as the things under observation.?! As Jean Jamin has commented, Leiris 
played the role of the secretary-archivist “to the point of exasperation, 
‘putting his foot in it’ at every opportunity. Shamelessly—just like a scrupu- 
lous and attentive ethnographer, in fact—he noted, described, and archived 
everything that the Mission was collecting and visiting, including himself, 
thus introducing the observer's point of view right where the good graces 
of ethnography would have preferred he keep silent: in the field, in the act 
of observation itself”? One might even go so far as to say that the frequently 
noted self-reflexive qualities of Phantom Africa—the way Leiris “turns his gaze 
upon the research itself,” in a manner that makes the book an invaluable and 
unvarnished account of ethnography under colonialism®*—is rooted in this 
dogged empiricism. 


30 Leiris, “Prière d'insérer de la ‘Bibliothèque des Science Humaines’ (1981),” p. 749. 


31 Catherine Maubon argues that Mauss's model of the carnet de route implies “an exhaustive 
description of the real,” again quoting Mauss in the Manuel d’ethnographie:"'In order to be precise. 
the information must be complete: where, by whom, how, why such a thing is done or was done.” 
Maubon, "Michel Leiris: Le ficheur fiché.” p. 660. 


32 Jean jamin, "Quand le sacré devint gauche,” Lire des vents 3—4 (Spring 1981): 102-3. 


33 Jean jamin, "Présentation de L'Afrique fantéme,” in Miroir de l'Afrique 69. This is not to say that 
Phantom Africa is necessarily an example of "self-ethnography” or “auto-ethnography,’ as some 
commentators have claimed. (For example, see Hal Foster, “The Artist as Ethnographer,” in The 


Perhaps the most telling evidence that Leiris was aware of the transgres- 
sive implications of what he was doing is the fact that he went to great lengths 
to prevent Griaule from reading his journal. From Africa, Leiris was sending 
copies of it in installments to his wife Zette in Paris, and he instructed her to 
keep it “strictly confidential until I return.” In his letter of 23 December 
1931, he announced in a tone of resignation that “you can be sure that I will 
not take another voyage; after what I say about this one, I won't have the 
opportunity.” At the end of the following summer, he wrote ominously that 
“if my journal is published, it will without a doubt burn bridges with Griaule, 
because it will be inadmissible from an official point of view.”?5 


Even decades later, Leiris sometimes still described Phantom Africa as 
a book both “marking his debut into anthropological writing and setting 
the stage for the series of autobiographical writings that represent the core 
of his work as a writer.” But it is more accurate to view it as a text that 
creates a bifurcation between anthropology and literature, a split that comes 
to define his entire career.” The Mission Dakar~Djibouti is the last period 


Return of the Real: The Avant-Garde at the End of the Century [Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996], 
p. 175, which describes the book as a “self-ethnography:”) Leiris himself soundly rejected any 
characterization of Phantom Africa as an "ethnography of the self"; see, for example, Sally Price 
and Jean Jamin," A Conversation with Michel Leiris," Current Anthropology 29(1) (February 1988): 
172. jamin has given the most detailed explanation of the reasons that Leiris'’s book should not 
be categorized under this term. See Jamin, "Présentation de L'Afrique fantôme," in Miroir de l'Afrique, 
p. 69; and Jamin, “Lethnographie mode d’inemploi,” p. 73, where he writes:"‘In short, the ethnog- 
rapher does not voyage outside of the self or at the edges of the self, but against the self, so 
much so that, in the face of those societies—without writing, without history, without classes, 
without a state—that he believes himself to be discovering, he is frequently tempted to take part 
in their negativity and to abandon himself, possibly carried away by that other negativity that is 
quite often at the origin of his project: feeling uneasy at home." 

34 Leiris, letter to Zette, August 11, 1931. 

35 Lerris, letter to Zette, August 8, 1932. Regarding the care Leiris took to make sure Griaule 
would not see his journals, see Hollier “Notice” to L'Afrique fantéme, p. 1016. As it turned out, 
Griaule was indeed "furious" when the book was published; among other things he apparently 
worried that Leiris’s caustic comments on colonial administrators would “compromise future 
field studies." See Price and Jamin, “A Conversation with Michel Leiris”, p. 171. 


36 Leiris, “Titres et travaux” (1967), quoted in Price and Jamin, "A Conversation with Michel 
Leiris,' p. 158, 


37 See Vincent Debaene, "L'Afrique fantéme ou la bifurcation,” Critique 815 (April 2015): 260-75. 
Similarly, Hollier describes Phantom Africa as the “crucible” (creuset) of the bifurcation between 
autobiography and ethnography in Leiris's work. See Hollier "Notice" to L'Afrique fontéme, p. 1013. 
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in Leiris’s life when he is doing the two kinds of work at the same time.” 
But Phantom Africa cannot itself be considered a “debut into anthropolog- 
ical writing.” On the contrary, there is a deep tension between Leiris's work 
as the secretary-archivist of the Mission and his journal writing. As Edouard 
Glissant remarks in an insightful essay on Phantom Africa, “here it is not a 
matter of ethnography, despite the relating of sacrifices toward the end of 
the book. In other words, the author has not yet accepted his vocation, 
developed his scientific activity.” But neither is it exactly designed to “set 
the stage” for Leiris’s later autobiographical writings: thus the serial nota- 
tions of Phantom Africa (as Glissant also points out) are not at all reminis- 
cent of the “fugal method” and involuted style of Leiris’s autobiographical 
quartet The Rules of the Game. 


One might even call it a structural tension, by which I mean that 
keeping a journal is important to Leiris precisely to the degree that it rep- 
resents a departure from his official duties—it serves, above all, as a sort of 
counter-writing. As Leiris confessed in a revealing interview in the late 
1980s, “when I edited those daily notes which made up the content of 
Phantom Africa . . . ï didn’t intend at all to be writing ethnography. It was 
peripheral, really very peripheral, to my ethnographic work [vraiment en 


38 It seems to me that this is how one must interpret Leiris's statement fifty years later to Olivier 
Corpet (for an interview in the Magazine littéraire) that with regard to Phantom Africa, “there is 
no break between my work as an ethnographer and my activity as a writer”: that is, while on the 
Mission, he is both doing ethnographic research and writing his journal (the “work” and the “activ- 
ity” are not the same thing, however). Quoted in Sebastien Côté, Miche! Leiris et la fuite impos- 


sible: Ethnographie, autobiographie et altérité feminine dans ‘Afrique fantôme," MLN 120(4) 
(September 2005): 858. 


39 Edouard Glissant. Poetic Intention (1969) (Nathalie Stephens trans.) (Callicoon, NY: Nightboat 
Books, 2010), p. 118. This essay was first published in French as Glissant, “Michel Leiris, ethno- 
graphe,“ Les Lettres nouvelles 43 (November 1956): 613. Jamin goes so far as to characterize 
Phantom Africa as the “anti-text” of La langue secrète des Dogons de Sanga (1948) and La possession 
et ses aspects thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar (1958), Leiris's principal forays into 
conventional anthropology. which he published much later: See Jamin, “Présentation de L'Afrique 
fantéme,” in Miroir de l'Afrique, p.71. 


40 The phrase “fugal method” is Jean Laude’s, from a conversation with Leiris; see Glissant, Poetic 
Intention, p. 118. As Leiris noted years later, the only real point of correspondence between his 
ethnographic practice and autobiographical writing is methodological: starting on the Mission 
Dakar~-Djibouti, Leiris picked up the habit of taking notes on index or file cards, a method he 
then uses in writing his autobiographies as well.”If | hadn't been an ethnographer.’ Leiris explained, 


marge de mon travail ethnographique).”"’ The journal takes shape alongside, 
but in the margins of (en marge de)—and in contradistinction to—the 
ethnographic research. Or in the words of Hollier: 


trapped between literature and ethnography like Odysseus between 
Charybdis and Scylla, Leiris clears himself a path, more or less 
blindly, that he hopes will allow him to emancipate himself 
from the one (literature) without falling under the thrall of the 
other (science). In this sense, this journal which, by the force of 
circumstance, comes to serve as the means of his initiation into the 


profession of ethnography is equally what permits him to keep his 
distance from it. 


In Phantom Africa, Leiris’s effort to keep his distance from ethnography 
(even while he is practicing it) results in something of a running critique of 
what he took to be the weaknesses and contradictions of the discipline. “I 
wasn't disappointed by Africa,” he told an interviewer in 1967, “but by 
ethnography. I had imagined that ethnography was a privileged mode of 
contact with other people. But I came to realize that it was often just 
bureaucratic work.”® Rather than developing anything like a coherent 
position, however, Leiris records the flux of his own excitement about and 
skepticism about the work: whereas one day he seems thrilled by the 
research, proclaiming himself “the first to get possessed by this icy demon 
of information” (in the entry of 15 August 1931), only a week later he seems 
utterly bored and dejected, describing the research as the labor of “a school 
supervisor, investigating magistrate, or bureaucrat. Never was I so sedentary 
in France” (22 August 1931). 


Griaule’s approach to fieldwork did not involve the sort of long-term 
immersion and participant observation that was becoming prevalent in 


"I would never had had the idea of using file cards"—Price and Jamin,” A Conversation with Michel 
Leiris;" p. 172. On the use of file cards (fiches) in Leiris's autobiographical writing, see especially 
Catherine Maubon, “Michel Leiris: Le ficheur fiché,” MLN 105(4) (September 1990): 656-73. 


41 Price and Jamin.“A Conversation with Michel Leiris.” p. 168. 
42 Hollier, “Notice” to L'Afrique fantôme, p. IOI I. 


43 Leiris,""Les Africains ont aussi le sens du beau,” interview with Irmeline Hosmann, Afrique, mag- 
azine de l'Afrique et de Madagascar 69 (July 1967): 34, quoted in Aliette Armel, Michel Leiris (Paris: 
Fayard, 1997), p. 313. 
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British social anthropology through the work of Malinowski and his fol- 
lowers. Instead, as Alice Conklin explains, “Griaule’s notion of fieldwork 
was to gather information and artifacts in short stays, working through 
interpreters and adopting an inquisitorial method of questioning rather 
than learning the local language.” Griaule’s understanding of culture was 
also “cryptological”: that is, motivated by a conviction that with the right 
approach, ethnographic research could reveal a “hidden realm that would 
deliver the key to an entire culture.”® In a 1933 article on method, Griaule 
goes so far as to describe the role of the ethnographer as “comparable to 
that of a detective or magistrate” and the inhabitants of the society under 
study as something like criminal suspects under interrogation.” Leiris is 
critical of the tedium of this approach—“all in all, very little difference 
between the life of a bureaucrat in Paris and his life in the colony,” he scoffs 
early on; “it’s the same stingy existence, the same vulgarity, the same monot- 
ony, and the same systematic destruction of beauty” (31 May 1931)—as 
well as its inherent violence. Nevertheless, his understanding of culture 
remains cryptological, and like Griaule, Leiris views anthropology as a priv- 
ileged means of “accession to the intimate life of the society under study.” 7 
On 31 March 1932, he writes: 


The life we are leading here couldn't be more flat and bourgeois. 
The work is no different in essence from work in a factory, firm, 
or office. Why does ethnographic inquiry often make me think of 


44 Conklin, In the Museum of Man, p. 204. There is a good deal of recent scholarship re-examining 
Griaule’s legacy, some of it quite critical of his methods in the field, See, for instance, James Clifford, 
“Power and Dialogue in Ethnography: Marcel Griaule’s Initiation," in The Predicament of Culture: 
Twentieth-Century Ethnography, Literature, and Art (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988), 
55-91; Walter E. A, van Beek, "Dogon Re-studied: A Field Evaluation of the Work of Marcel 
Griaule.” Current Anthropology 32(2) (April 1991): 139~167; Walter E. A. van Beek, “Haunting 
Griaule: Experiences from the Restudy of the Dogon,” History in Africa 31 (2004): 43-68; and 


Andrew Apter, Beyond Words: Discourse and Critical Agency in Africa (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2007). 


45 Vincent Debaene., Far Afield: French Anthropology between Science and Literature (Justin Izzo 
trans.) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2014), p. 140. On this point, see also Jamin, “Intro- 
duction à Miroir de l'Afrique,” pp. 37—42. 


46 Marce! Griaule, “Introduction méthodologique,” Minotaure 2 (1933), quoted in Jamin, “Intro- 
duction a Miroir de l'Afrique,” p. 39. 


47 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 129. 


a police interrogation? We do not come much closer to men by 
approaching their customs. In the wake of the research, just as 
before it, they remain obstinately closed. Could I claim, for exam- 
ple, to know what Ambara was thinking, even though he was my 
friend? I have never slept with a black woman. Thus I have 
remained European! 


This breathtaking sequence of pseudo-logic culminates with the notion 
that the sexual act provides the ultimate access to the intimacy of the Other. 
And in this respect, Leiris goes much further than Griaule. Here the goal 
is not simply the revelation of the secrets of the culture under study; shock- 
ingly, as Vincent Debaene phrases it, Leiris openly “desires ‘communion, 
the dissolving of the self in an imagined alterity.”** Indeed, this mirage of 
ultimate access goes beyond simply “knowing” the Other; for Leiris, sex 
doesn’t complement ethnographic understanding but trumps science, or 
transcends it. In another famous entry a few months later, as he is starting 
his research on the zar possession cult in Ethiopia, he writes: “I would rather 
be possessed myself than study possessed people, and I would rather have 
carnal knowledge of a ‘zarine’ than know her ins and outs scientifically. 
Abstract knowledge will never be anything for me bur a last resort” (23 July 
1932). 


The Ethnographer Faced with Colonialism 


Another aspect of Phantom Africa that has garnered a good deal of notoriety 
is Leiris’s detailed accounts of the extreme measures the Mission used to 
collect art and artifacts during the voyage. In the Preamble to the 1981 edi- 
tion, Leiris mentions in passing that the ream sometimes resorted “to means 
that, had we been less certain of acting in the name of the good cause, we 
would have condemned.” These methods were not necessarily unusual 
among anthropologists in the period working in colonized areas; what is 
unusual is that Leiris admits all the questionable things they did. Some 


48 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 141. 


49 See especially Chapter 5,"Power Plays,” in Sally Price, Primitive Art in Civilized Places (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2001). 
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commentators have found it especially galling that he does not seem to 
express sufficient remorse, and even offers rationalizations for the Mission’s 


strong-arm tactics.’ 


The most egregious episodes are those with the kono in Bla (located in 
present-day Mali), involving forced purchase as well as robbery, carried out 
surreptitiously (see the entries of 6-7 September 1931); with statues stolen 
from the Dogon (see 12 November 1931); and with the removal of the 
Antonios church paintings (in Gondar, Ethiopia), which the team replaced 
with replicas (starting on 3 August 1932). It is not that Leiris is entirely 
insensitive to the questionable ethics of these actions. When Griaule orders 
the villagers in Bla to sell their kono fetish to the Mission, threatening to 
call in the colonial authorities if they refuse, Leiris calls it “appalling black- 
mail” (6 September 1931). He is “keenly aware of the enormity of our 
crime,” he writes the next day; but in mid-November, as he continues to 
recount the team’s “acts of plunder,” he notes laconically that “the looting 
continues, as does the research” (14 November), as though the two simply 
go part and parcel. Unlike Griaule, driven by an implacable urge to docu- 
ment the societies they are studying by any means necessary, Leiris 
sometimes seems less appalled by their crimes than exhilarated: he is “com- 
pelled,” he explains, above all by “the idea of profanation” (9 September), 
and a few days later, as he sits stroking one of the objects they have taken, 
he confesses that “I feel as if I have stolen fire . . . ” (14 September). 


Decades later, Leiris told Sally Price and Jean Jamin that in the 1930s 
“the notion that anthropology had a usefulness that was in some sense moral 
led to the belief that, since the ends justified the means, there were some 
situations in which it was permissible to do almost anything in order to 
obtain objects that would demonstrate, once they were installed in a Parisian 
museum, the beauty of the civilizations in question.” He adds, “I would 
never have done what I did for commercial ends”—as though only such a 
profit motive would have sullied the purity of their moral conviction.>! 


50 The English-language scholarship that considers these episodes includes Ruth Larson, “Ethno- 
graphy, Thievery, and Cultural Identity: A Rereading of Michel Leiris's L'Afrique Fantôme," PMLA 
1}2(2) (March 1997): 229-42; Phyllis Clarck-Taoua, “In Search of New Skin: Michel Leiris's 


‘L'Afrique fantôme’ a la recherche d'une nouvelle personnalité," Cahiers d'études africaines 167 
(2002): 479-98, 


51 Price and Jamin,” A Conversation with Michel Leiris,” p. 170. 


During the Mission, he expresses this most forcefully in one of his letters 
to Zette: in acquiring the kono, he tells her, 


the means we employed—a threat to summon the police or the 
colonial authorities—is so iniquitous in itself that, if chis threat had 
not been a pure bluff and, above all, if our intentions had not been 
pure, it would simply be an act of piracy. [. . .] It’s true that one 
facet of the work remains entirely unassailable. [. . .] The fact of 
making all these things about the blacks known, surely, this will not 
be lost. And even if we force them a little to turn over their objects 
(threatening them, for example, with the authority of the colonial 
administration), in the end it will not be to their disadvantage.” 


In the interview with Price and Jamin, he also stresses that these repug- 
nant episodes were “rare,” insisting that “we paid for almost everything.” 
The closest he comes to any sort of regret is to pull away from his previous 
certainty about the “moral usefulness” of anthropological collecting in 
testifying (to a European audience, of course) to the achievements of African 
civilization. “Looking back now,” he muses, “I think that some of what we 
did was very wrong, in that it deprived people of things that they were 
very attached to, and in the end to absolutely no good purpose. Or at least 
not in any way to their advantage.”* Given the brutality of some of the 
acquisitions recounted in Phantom Africa, this can only come across as a 
woefully belated and tepid retraction. (To describe the objects in question 
blandly as “things they were very attached to” is not really to recognize that 
these were not simply cherished possessions but most often unique and 
irreplaceable religious artifacts used in ritual ceremonies central to commu- 
nal life.) But this is also to say that the book remains invaluable precisely as 
a rare document of what one might call the common sense of ethnographic 
practice under colonialism: the moral sense of “mission” (in all the senses 
of the word)* and the stratagems of self-justification that underlay so much 
of what went on in the field. 


52 Leiris, letter to Zette, September 12, 1931. 
53 Price and Jamin,“A Conversation with Michel Leiris.” p. 170. 


54 | have retained the French name for the Griaule expedition (the Mission Dakar—Djibouti) in this 
translation not only because it has become standard in English-language scholarship but also in 
order to highlight the multiple valences of the word mission (which can imply a religious or govern- 
mental undertaking imbued with a sense of moral purpose as well as a research expedition). As 
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In this light, one might well ask more generally how Phantom Africa 
comes to terms with European colonialism. While Leiris is certainly not a 
colonial apologist, it is also difficult to claim that his journal is driven by 
any sort of anticolonial politics, even as a nascent sensibility. As Michel 
Izard remarks, although Leiris is faced at nearly every turn with the 
inescapable fact of colonial domination in Africa—a presence that to no 
small degree makes the Mission possible and provides it with indispensable 
day-to-day logistical support—he “does not denounce, he reports. . . 
Oppression is part of the landscape; it is everywhere, and at the same time 
nowhere seen. Leiris is a well-informed observer, but his sense of humor 
and his true anti-conformity make him see the grotesque and the absurd 
rather than the odious and the unjust in this ultra-provincial, alcoholic, and 


derisory version of France.”® 


Despite this, Leiris does in fact record his outrage at the hypocrisy, 
racism, and systemic inequities of French colonialism, and even notes the 
complicity of ethnography in the overarching colonial enterprise. In his 
entry of 26 January 1932, written as the Mission is passing through a Kirdi 
region in northern Cameroon, he writes: 


Iam less and less able to stand the idea of colonization. Collecting 
taxes is the one great preoccupation. Pacification and medical aid 
have only one purpose: to soften up the people so that they offer 
no resistance and pay their taxes. Official tours, sometimes bloody, 
to what end? To collect taxes. Ethnographic study, to what end? 
To be able to carry out a policy better able to bring in taxes. 


Looking back over his contemptuous depictions of the parade of 
mediocre colonial administrators who host the Mission in stop after stop, 


James Clifford observes, the word mission “functions as an all-purpose term for any redemptive 
colonial errand, whether military, evangelical, educational, medical, or ethnographic" (“Tell about 
Your Trip: Miche! Leiris,” in The Predicoment of Culture, p. 168). See also Roland Barthes's sardonic 
rundown of the connotations of the term in "African Grammar." Mythologies (1957) (Annette Lavers 
and Richard Howard trans) (New York Hill and Wang, 2012), p. 155. 


55 Michel Izard,”"L’Afrique fantôme de Michel Leins” Les Temps modemes 444 (July 1983): [41.Vincent 
Debaene likewise writes that "still the work is in no way militant, and it is neither anticolonial nor 
postcolonial avant la lettre" (Debaene, "L'Afrique fantéme ou la bifurcation” p. 264). On this point, 
see also Jamin, “Présentation de lAfnque fantôme" in Miroir de l'Afrique, p. 79; Hollier, "Notice" to 
L'Afrique fantôme, 1037-8. 


Leiris worries, “Will I too end up saying that ‘these Negroes are all the i 


same’? And that the only way to make them behave is with a good beating?” 
(2 February 1932). But this culminates not in a sustained critique of colo- 
nialism but in a sort of misanthropy that is one of the threads running 
through the entire book. Leiris comes to be disgusted by what he calls “the 
universal arrogance of man” (6 August 1931), and part of his disenchant- 
ment is that he comes to find the Africans he meets to be just as flawed as 
the Europeans he is traveling with, precisely because of the ways they are 
all warped by the exploitative dynamic of colonialism. 


In Cameroon, he concludes one outburst with “these people” are “per- 
haps not particularly nice, but at any rate no more stupid or evil than any- 
one else—how shameful to creat them this way in the name of civilization!” 
(2 February 1932). The next day, he writes a letter to Pablo Picasso in Paris: 
“The arrogance of white men, more something stupid than positively mali- 
cious, is on display at every occasion. Most of the black men don’t like to 
work, and that’s their business; they have no need for moral lessons.” After 
an especially syrupy exchange of “lyrical compliments” with some Dogon 
interlocutors in the former French Sudan, in which the Dogon elder effuses 
that “We are black, you are white. But all of us, it is as though we had the 
same father and mother: we're like one big family,” Leiris comments that 


all this seems very artificial to me. What a sinister comedy 
these old Dogon and I have been playing! A European hypocrite, 
all sugar and honey, and a Dogon hypocrite, so trite because so 
much weaker—and accustomed to tourists, in any case—will not 
be brought any closer together by the exchange of fermented 


liquor. The only link there is becween us is a common duplicity. 
(4 October 1931) 


Tt leaves him with a vague desire for oblivion, but no obvious outlet. 
“To emigrate. To escape from all these idiocies,” he writes wistfully in his 
entry of 26 February 1932, reflecting on the steady stream of news wires 
he has been reading about the economic and political turmoil in Europe. 


56 Leiris, letter to Picasso, 3 February 1932, Picasso papers, Musée Picasso, quoted in Armel, 
Michel Leiris, p. 321. 


“But where? Not one corner of the world that isn’t rotten, or under the 
thumb of some rotten nation. Mechanization, weapons, and brutish soldiers 


wherever you go.” 


At worst, this general skepticism ends up serving as yet another ration- 
alization of the collecting practices of the Mission. Thus he writes at one 
point, “If any officials found us rather too slapdash in our transactions wich 
the Negroes, though, it would be easy enough to respond that as long as Africa 
is subject to a regime as iniquitous as the current one—with its taxes, forced 
labor, and compulsory military service—they have no right co turn up their 
noses at objects being taken, or bought at prices that are more than fair” (18 
September 1931). At best, it becomes a critique of ethnography under colo- 
nialism as inescapably implicated in a “vicious circle” of exploitation: 

I never feel more than a momentary passion for my work, especially 

because our research methods resemble the interrogations of an 

investigating magistrate much more than amicable conversations, 

and because, nine times out of ten, our methods of collecting 

objects involve forced purchases, if not requisition. All this casts a 

certain shadow over my life, and my conscience is only halfway 

clear. When all is said and done, as much as adventures like the 
taking of the kono finally leave me without remorse, because there 

is no other way to obtain such objects and because sacrilege itself 

is a rather grandiose notion, still all this constant buying leaves me 

perplexed, because I have the strong impression that we are going 

in a vicious circle: we pillage the Negroes under the pretext of 

teaching people to understand and appreciate them—that is, ulti- 

mately in order to mold other ethnographers who will go in turn 

to “appreciate” and to pillage them.’ 


It would take another decade and a half for this ambivalence to blossom 
into a full-fledged anticolonial stance. On 7 March 1950, Leiris gave a 
speech before the Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques in Paris, a revised 
version of which was published later that year in Les Temps modernes. “The 
Echnographer Faced with Colonialism” was one of the first and most 


57 Leiris, letter to Zette, September 19, 1931. 


powerful statements by a Western anthropologist concerning the political 
responsibilities of the discipline with respect to the colonial world that was 
the de facto setting for the great majority of fieldwork. It would seem 
“difficult,” Leiris argued, “for even the ethnographer most enamored of pure 
science to close his eyes to the problem of colonialism, since he is, willy- 
nilly, a part of that game, and the problem is crucial for the societies thus 
subjugated with which he is concerned.”** He also makes the case that it is 
the duty of the ethnographer not only to study the other culture but also 
to serve as its advocate and ally in the context of metropole-colony relations: 


It is up to us, whose profession is to understand the colonized soci- 
eties to which we are attached for reasons often having nothing to 
do with strictly scientific curiosity, to be in some sense their natural 
advocates in relation to the colonizing nation to which we belong: 
to the degree that there is some chance of our being heard, we must 
be constantly in the position of defending these societies and their 
aspirations, even if such aspirations conflict with the so-called 
national interests and are the object of scandal.” 


Even as he concludes that “material liberation” is only possible “through 
means more violent and more immediate than those available, as such, to 
the scholar,” Leiris nonetheless frames the task of the ethnographer as one 
of helping the people he or she is studying to prepare for their eventual 


“emancipation” from the colonial regime. 


In the Preface to the 1951 edition of Phantom Africa—which Leiris 
wrote around the same time he was working on “The Ethnographer Faced 
with Colonialism’—he explains that he only came to this point of view 
after further trips to the colonized world (on an expedition to the Ivory 
Coast to study labor problems in 1945, and on a research trip to Martinique 
and Guadeloupe in 1948), which forced him to realize “that there is no 
ethnography or exoticism that can be sustained in the face of the gravity of 


58 Leiris, "The Ethnographer Faced with Colonialism,” in Brisées: Broken Branches, p. | 13. The arti- 
cle first appeared as "L'ethnographe devant le colonialisme,” Les Temps modernes 58 (1950): 357- 
74. 


59 Leiris,“The Ethnographer Faced with Colonialism,” p. IIS (translation modified). 
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the social questions posed by the construction of the modern world, and 
that if contact between men born in different climates is not a myth, it is 
precisely to the extent that it can be realized through work in common 
against those in our cwentieth-century capitalist society who are the repre- 
sentatives of the old system of slavery.” Thirty years later, in his Preamble 
for the 1981 edition of the book, Leiris calls even more forcefully for “an 
ethnography of militant fraternity.” In other words, even though Phantom 
Africa itself does not record the full trajectory of this transformation in polit- 
ical consciousness—even if the book is “the product of a state of mind I 
consider myself to have moved beyond,” as Leiris characterizes it in the 1951 
Preface—still it captures in slow motion (day by day and month by month) 
the process by which a rather callow and disaffected poet was first forced to 
confront the problem of colonialism in his life as well as in his writing. 


It is so commonly overlooked that it is also worth noting that more 
than half of Phantom Africa is not set in the context of French colonial Africa 
but in che unique atmosphere of independent Abyssinia, then roiled by civil 
unrest. (Years later, Leiris told a journalist that “the voyage really started 
for me” only when the Mission crossed the frontier into Ethiopia; it was 
“the moment when, as we passed from West to East, the true Africa 
began.”) One of the most provocative facets of the book, one might say, 
is that in voyaging across the continent, the Mission Dakar—Djibouti moved 
across a variety of political circumstances, seeing British colonialism as well 
as French, and crossing paths with a sundry mix of displaced and migrant 
Africans, American missionaries, and European travelers, not to mention 
the Italian diplomat who allowed the team to set up camp on consular 
grounds during their stay in Gondar, Ethiopia. (Most amazing in this 
respect is that the voyage more or less comes to a conclusion with Leiris 
and Griaule being granted an audience with none other than Emperor Haile 
Selassie in Addis Ababa.) This is not to say that the second part of the book 


61 Here {| am drawing on the work of Denis Hollier who has elaborated this point at greater 


length; see his “Notice” to L'Afrique fantôme, pp. | 18-22, p. 129. See also Jamin, “Introduction à 
Miroir de l'Afrique.” p. 23. 


62 Leiris, "Documents, Minutaure et Cie,” interview with Olivier Corpet, Magazine littéraire 302 
(September 1992): 38, quoted in L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, p. 1120n6. 


is somehow free from the shadow of European imperialism—especially 
when one recalls that Mussolini’s Italy invaded Ethiopia only two and a half 
years after the Mission Dakar—Djibouti was in extended residence there. 
The point is that if Phantom Africa can be read in terms of Leiris’s uneasy 
confrontation with the reality of colonialism, it is not a matter of a French- 
man coming to terms with the French empire alone but a question that 
arises through the contrasts he discovers among those parts of Africa that 
were touched by European imperialism in different ways.“ 


Leiris in English 
Despite his prominence, Leiris has only been selectively translated into 
English, a fact that may skew the trajectory of his literary career for the 


English-language reader. Although there were plans to publish a translation 
of Phantom Africa in the early 1950s, neither it nor the bulk of Leiris’s 


63 See Philippe Roger, "Denis Hollier:'Leiris était impossible," Critique 815 (April 2015): 291. 


64 Aside from the numerous passages in Phantom Africa where Leiris compares (usually in passing) 
one colonial context to another, one might also consider his article "L'Abyssinie intime," one of 
the first pieces he published after his return to France, where he notes the difference between 
traveling by car or train "in colonized regions” and voyaging in Abyssinia, where one often is forced 
to use mules and camels. Going by car or train, Leiris observes, there are fewer opportunities to 
encounter the “man in the street.’ See Michel Leiris,"“L-Abyssinie intime,” Mer et outré-mer | (June 
1935), collected in Leiris, Zébrage, p. 49, p. SI. 


65 The Special Collections Library at Penn State University holds the papers of the British trans- 
lator (and Leiris’s friend) Robin Chancellor, who prepared a translation of Phantom Africa around 
1950-51, (See Michel Leiris, “Phantom Africa manuscript and letters, 1951-1960," Special Col- 
lections, Paterno Library, Penn State University, call number 1986-O080R PS-V-MS-64 Vault B.) It 
includes a complete typescnpt of the translation, with handwritten corrections. Chancellor seems 
to have been working on it around the time the 1951 edition of L'Afrique fantôme was in pro- 
duction, since the translation includes some but not all of the endnotes Leiris added. 


The London-based publisher Robert Hale, Ltd. was planning to publish the book, and even 
drew up a sample mock-up layout of the first two pages. But Hale himself objected both to 
the length of the work and to its content. In a note to his printer, Hale wrote, “If page | of the 
spec[imen] page is any guide to the work as a whole, it needs a whole lot of cutting for | don’t 
like schoolboys’ lavatory wall dirt. Would you please ask Chancellor tactfully if there would be 
any objection to our cutting on the ground of length” (Hale, March 28, 1952). 


Eventually Hale wrote directly to Leiris, asking for permission to abridge the book After his 
return from a four-month research trip to Martinique and Guadeloupe, Leiris sent a firmly worded 
reply in French on 26 July 1952:"Unfortunately it is impossible for me to allow an abridged edition 
of L'Afrique fantôme and, when Mr. Chancellor took on this enormous and thankless task, ! made 
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subsequent anthropological and sociological work have ever been available 
in English. The main portions of his oeuvre that have been translated are 
autobiographical: the 1939 L'Age d'homme, translated as Manhood by 
Richard Howard in 1963; the 1961 dream journal Nuits sans nuit et quelques 
jours sans jour, translated as Nights as Day, Days as Night by Richard Sieburth 
in 1987; and the first two volumes of La Règle du jeu (The Rules of the 
Game), translated in the late 1990s by Lydia Davis. 


The intertwined relationship between Manhood and Phantom Africa 
is particularly complex. As Hollier has observed, they are “two books in 
which Leiris is still searching for his voice or voices. . . . Beyond the generic 
difference between them, they are texts that form an intertextual bloc nour- 
ished by thematic exchanges and chronological overlaps.” In December 
1930, Leiris began work on an autobiographical essay, “Lucrèce, Judith et 
Holopherne,” which became the “generative core” (to use Hollier’s term) 
of Manhood. When he decided to join the Mission, Leiris put the essay 


sure to tell him that | would not tolerate any cuts.” Hale seems to have abandoned the project 
at this point. 


The book was also rejected by at least one US publisher, William Morrow (according to a 
letter from D. Mascolo of Libraine Gallimard to Robert Hale, dated 19 March 1952). 


There is also substantial documentation of this aborted translation in Leiris’s papers at the 
Laboratoire d'anthropologie sociale in Pans, which includes not only correspondence between 
Chancellor and Leiris but also a handwritten document in which Leiris responded to queries 
from Chancellor and provided corrections and suggestions for particular terms in the translation. 
See “Notes de Michel Leiris pour la ré-édition de 1951: notes dactylographiées et manuscrites,” 
L'Afrique fantéme, ré-édition francaise et édition en anglais, 1951, L'Afrique fantéme—éditions 1951- 
1984, Laboratoire d'anthropologie sociale, Collège de France (Référence fricdfflas/ FMLD.SO1.02). 


66 Manhood: A journey from Childhood into the Fierce Order of Virility (Richard Howard trans.) (New 
York: Grossman Publishers, 1963); Nights as Day, Days as Night (Richard Sieburth trans.) (Hygiene, 
CO: Eridanos, 1987); The Rules of the Game: Scratches (Lydia Davis trans.) (New York: Paragon 
House. 1991); Leiris, The Rules of the Game: Scraps (Lydia Davis trans.) (Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, |997).The other two volumes of The Rules of the Game, which remain 
untranslated, are Fibrilles (‘Tendrils") (1966) and Fréle Bruit (“Faint Noise") (1976). Lydia Davis 
also translated an important 1966 collection of Leiris’s essays, articles, poetic glossaries, and pref- 
aces: Brisées: Broken Branches (San Francisco, CA: North Point, 1989). 


67 Hollier, Preface,” L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, p. x. 


68 This previously unpublished text has recently been collected in Leiris,"Lucréce, Judith et Holo- 
pherne.” L'Åge d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantéme, pp. 1-25. The phrase “generative core” 
(noyau générateur} appears in Hollier's “Preface” to L’Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, 


aside, and only returned to it after his return to Paris. By the time Phantom 
Africa was published in the fall of 1934, Leiris was at work writing Man- 
hood, the manuscript of which he delivered to Gallimard in November 1935 
(although the book would not actually be published until 1939). 


There are discernable parallels between the unsparing self-scrutiny 
of Manhood (which Susan Sontag memorably described as a “manual of 
abjection—anecdotes and fantasies and verbal associations and dreams set 
down in the tones of a man, partly anesthetized, curiously fingering his own 
wounds”) and the “strangely meticulous” and exhaustive self-documentation 
of Phantom Africa.” In Phantom Africa, Leiris argues that “nothing is true 
but the concrete,” and that it is “in carrying subjectivity to its peak that one 
attains objectivity.””! In his extraordinary essay “The Autobiographer as 
Torero” (included in the 1946 edition of Manhood), Leiris describes his 
desire to discover an equivalent in writing to the “invigorating sense of 
mortal danger”? the bullfighter (or torero) experiences in the midst of a 
bullfight, and concludes that only a “literature of confession” can achieve 
an approximation (if admittedly inadequate) of the “physical danger” of the 
bullfight, and such becomes his motivation in writing Manhood: 


p. ix. Hollier adopts the term from another unpublished essay in which Leiris recounts the ger- 
mination of Manhood, noting that he had originally been writing “Lucrèce, Judith et Holopherne”™ 
in late 1930 for a collection of erotica that Georges Bataille was planning to edit. Leiris explains, 
"A few years later, after a voyage to black Africa (1931-33) and my resumption of psychoanalytic 
treatment, ! had the idea to revisit the writing | had put aside in order to make it the core [noyau] 
of an autobiographical work that would be fuller and more ambitious because it would end up 
constituting a more complete self-exposure, and because it would be public rather than remaining 
confidential” (Leiris, “En 1930, George Bataille ..." (1966), collected in L'Age d'homme précédé de 
l'Afrique fantéme, p. 33). 
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70 Susan Sontag, Foreword to Leiris, Manhood (Richard Howard trans.) (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984), p. vii, Sontag's essay is also colleced as “Michel Leiris's Manhood" in Against 
Interpretation (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1966). The phrase “strangely meticulous” is 
from James Clifford, Tell about Your Trip: Michel Leiris," in The Predicament of Culture, p. 167. 


71 These quotations come from one of Leiris's draft prefaces (neither of which was actually used 
in the end) for Phantom Africa included in the 4 April 1932 entry. 


72 Sontag, Foreword to Leiris, Manhood, p. x. 


By means of an autobiography dealing with a realm in which dis- 
cretion is de rigueur—a confession whose publication would be 
dangerous to the degree that it would be compromising and likely 
to make more difficult, by making more explicit, my private life— 
I intended to rid myself for good of certain agonizing images, at 
the same time that I revealed my features with the maximum of 
clarity and as much for my own use as to dissipate any erroneous 
sense of myself which others might have.” 


Of course, despite their common, at times stark, confessionalist bent, 
there are striking divergences between Phantom Africa and Manhood, most 
obviously in the linear chronology of the travel journal and in the complex 
counterpoint I have already described between its literary qualities and the 
ethnographic (or “scientific”) setting in which it was composed. These dis- 
crepancies notwithstanding, the two books demand to be read in tandem. 


Although a good deal of Leiris’s work has never been translated, Phantom 
Africa has attracted a substantial amount of attention in English-language 
scholarship which has tended to gravitate around two issues. One, Phantom 
Africa has often been interpreted as an important example of “primitivism” 
in interwar European literary modernism and anthropology;”4 and two, it 
has been considered in its role as one of the key references in James Clifford’s 
much-discussed 1981 essay “On Ethnographic Surrealism.” Clifford’s piece 


73 Michel Leiris, "The Autobiographer as Torero,” in Manhood, pp. 155-6. 


74 | will not dwell here on the scholarship that reads Phantom Africa as an example of primitivism. 
Some of it strikes me as unduly moralizing in tone, as though there were some sort of dissembling 
or deviousness in the book, when it seems to me that it is remarkable in how frank Leiris is with 
regard to his phantasmagorical impressions of the Africa he traveled through in the early 1930s— 
as evidenced first of all in the very title (as he admits in the 198! Preamble, his “disappointment” 
at his failure to achieve self-transformation in Africa led him "to deny through my title a full exis- 
tence to that Africa where | found many things, but not deliverance’). One of the best-known 
instances of such scholarship (although, in this particular case, not focused primarily on Phantom 
Africa) is Marianna Torgovnick, "The Many Obsessions of Michel Leiris"’ in Gone Primitive: Savage 
intellects, Modern Lives (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990), pp. 105-18. See also Marjorie 
Perioff’s stinging rejoinder:” Tolerance and Taboo: Modernist Primitivisms and Postmodernist Pities” 
in Elazar Barkan and Ronald Bush (eds), Prehistories of the Future: The Primitivist Project and the 
Culture of Modernism (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1995), pp. 339-54, 
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shorter version of the article was first published in Comparative Studies in Society and History 23 
(1981): 539-64. 


is, as he writes, a deliberate attempt to “use familiar terms against the grain” 
in order to “recapture, if possible, a situation in which ethnography is again 
something unfamiliar and surrealism not yet a bounded province of modern 
art and literature.””° Thus ethnography, as Clifford uses the term, means less 
the nascent discipline or its research methods than a “characteristic attitude 
of participant observation among the artifacts of a defamiliarized cultural 
reality”; and surrealism refers not to the movement spearheaded by André 
Breton but to “an aesthetic that values fragments, curious collections, unex- 
pected juxtapositions—that works to provoke the manifestation of extraor- 
dinary realities drawn from the domains of the erotic, the exotic, and the 


unconscious.””” 


Clifford’s “ethnographic surrealism” is a formulation geared to highlight 
the overlap between these realms in interwar Paris, at a moment of “close 
proximity” between the artistic avant-garde and the still inchoate scholarly 
fields of anthropology and sociology.” For Clifford, this intersection rep- 
resents a particularly modernist “orientation” that privileges “the fragmen- 
tation and juxtaposition of cultural values” above all else: “the ethnographic 
surrealist,” he writes, “unlike either the typical art critic or anthropologist 
of the period, delights in cultural impurities and disturbing syncretisms.””? 
If chere are examples of ethnographic surrealism—that is, surrealist art that 
might be described as somewhat “ethnographic” in its approach, such as 
the journal Documents or Louis Aragon’s 1926 Paris Peasant*°\—Clifford 
suggests that we might also identify its instances of its “converse”: surrealist 
ethnography. He calls Phantom Africa “an isolated example” (and perhaps 
the only “pure example”) of the latter phenomenon,*! although he contends 
that “surrealist procedures” are often present in ethnographic work in gen- 
eral, even when not acknowledged: 
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The surrealist moment in ethnography is that moment in which 
the possibility of comparison exists in unmediated tension with 
sheer incongruity. . . . 


But is not every ethnographer something of a surrealist, a rein- 
ventor and reshuffler of realities? Ethnography, the science of cul- 
tural jeopardy, presupposes a constant willingness to be surprised, 
to unmake interpretive syntheses, and to value—when it comes— 
the unclassified, unsought other. 


A number of scholars have taken issue with Clifford’s proposition, calling 
“ethnographic surrealism” less a revelatory heuristic than an obfuscatory 
“virtual category.”® In one of the most thorough rebuttals, Jamin lists some 
of the reasons one might suppose that ethnography “should have seduced 
the surrealists”: 


The revelation or, moreover, the rehabilitation of an object that 
was repressed, suppressed, or oppressed, which should be the result 
of ethnographic work; the decentering of a subject (the ethnogra- 
pher) placed in an experimental situation to explore and to valorize 
the margins of modernity: approaching these “forbidden, savage, 
and forgotten zones,” led almost naturally to an extreme relativism 
and should have thereby satisfied the surrealists, those “prowlers 
of the farthest reaches” (in Jules Monnerot’s felicitous phrase). 


But ethnography became “on the contrary an object of misunder- 
standing, or even contempt” among the surrealist group, Jamin points out. 
In general, the surrealists had surprisingly little to say about ethnography, 
whether in the movement's primary journals such as La Révolution surréaliste 


82 Clifford," On Ethnographic Surrealism," p. 146, p. 147. 


83 Jamin, “L'ethnographie mode d'inemploi: De quelques rapports de l'ethnologie avec le malaise 
dans la civilization,” p. 48. Another thorough critique is Michael Richardson's “An Encounter of 
Wise Men and Cyclops Women,” Critique of Anthropology 13(1) (1993); 57-75. Richardson finds 
fault with Clifford's characterization of surrealism; with regard to the surrealist movement itself, 
at least, “it is quite erroneous to see surrealism as valorizing ‘artificial arrangements susceptible 
to detached analysis and comparison. Everything suggests that their aim was exactly the opposite: 
to expose the extent to which realist models precisely imposed ‘artificial arrangements’ subject 
to ‘detached analysis and comparison’” (63). 


84 jamin, “L'ethnographie mode d’inemploi,” p. 46. 


or in Breton's Surrealist Manifestoes of 1924 and 1929. The simple explana- 
tion, according to Jamin, is that French ethnography had not yet taken 
shape, whether in terms of a field of knowledge, or in terms of a given set 
of research methods, or in terms of its institutionalization within the 
university system. 


In addition, when one considers their organized forms—Breton’s surre- 
alist movement on the one hand, and institutional French anthropology as 
exemplified by expeditions such as the Mission Dakar—Djibouti on the 
other—the pointed differences between the two practices become readily 
apparent. “In fact and by purpose,” Jamin notes, “the ethnographic project 
was positivistic, and claimed a rationality which, in contrast, the surrealists 
were working to subvert.”® On a political level, whereas French ethnography 
functioned in concert with French colonialism, the surrealists were consistent 
and militant in their anticolonial critique.® In the end, Jamin insists on the 
distinction between the surrealist movement proper and the “dissidents” such 
as Leiris and Bataille who split away from Breton: if anything, it was not 
surrealism itself but a group of intellectuals who departed from it that served 
as the privileged “interlocutor” of the new discipline, as a “modernist and— 
as is perhaps necessary in a phase of emergence—undisciplined form of sup- 
port for ethnography.”®” 


Whatever the utility of “ethnographic surrealism” as a category, it raises 
an important question in relation to Phantom Africa. Does it make sense 
to describe the peculiarities of the book—Leiris's recording of his dreams 
and fantasies, for instance—as surrealist? If so, exactly what qualities are 
identified by that adjective? As Hollier reminds us, even if Leiris broke with 
the movement proper in the spring of 1929, both Manhood and Phantom 
Africa are books that emerged out of Leiris’s “passage through surrealism.”® 
As Leiris himself explained later: “I never really rejected surrealism as such. 
Like several others, I rejected the tutelage of Breton, but that’s not the same 
thing.”®? Hollier writes that “Leiris’s major grievance against surrealism, 
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associated with avant-garde verbalism and abstraction more broadly . . . 
[was] its gratuitousness—in particular, the gratuitousness of automatic 
writing.”® In “The Autobiographer as Torero,” Leiris explains his lingering 
debts to surrealism in Manhood in a manner that seems relevant for any 
consideration of the question in Phantom Africa as well as in the later book: 


For various reasons—divergences of ideas, as well as personal dif- 
ferences it would take too long to discuss here—I had broken with 
surrealism. Yet it was nonetheless true that I remained steeped in 
it. Receptivity to what appears to be given without our having 
sought it (automatic writing, objet trouvé); poetic value attached to 
dreams (considered also as rich in insight); broad faith in Freudian 
psychology (which has mined an alluring ore of images and more- 
over affords every man a convenient means of achieving the tragic 
level by seeing himself as a new Oedipus); repugnance for every- 
thing that is a transposition or arrangement, in other words a 
fallacious compromise between real facts and pure products of the 
imagination; insistence on speaking frankly (particularly about love, 
which bourgeois hypocrisy all too readily treats as the subject for 
entertainment when it does not relegate it to the domain of the for- 
bidden); these are some of the great lines of force—encumbered by 
much dross and not without some contradictions—that continued 
to pass through me when I had the idea of this work in which are 
confronted childhood memories, accounts of real events, dreams 
and actually experienced impressions, in a kind of surrealist collage 
or rather photomontage, since no element is utilized which is not 
of strict veracity or of documentary value.?! 


The Time of Reading 


Leiris was adamant that aside from minor corrections, the diary entries 
included in Phantom Africa were not revised after the fact—as he writes in 
the Preface to the 1951 edition, he chose not to “produce a ‘scientific’ final- 


90 Hollier, Preface to L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, p. xxix. 
91 Leiris, "The Autobiographer as Torero," in Manhood, pp. 58-9. 


ization of a work whose sense is precisely that of having been a first take” — 


as though the value of Phantom Africa has something to do with it being | 
unmediated: that is, a direct record of day-to-day experience. It is in this } 


sense that he later called it “a experimental book”: it is an exercise in 
procedural composition.” For the reader, the flavor of Phantom Africa has 
much to do with the sense that one is being drawn, or dragged, through 
the linear progression of Leiris’s self-imposed constraint as he tested “what 
would result when I forced myself to record virtually everything that 
happened around me and everything that went through my head.”” Not 
surprisingly, just as Leiris sometimes describes this commitment as a sort 


of condemnation in a manner that makes him feel as though he traveled to | 


Africa solely in order to keep a journal—“instead of it being a simple reflec- 
tion of my life, I am living for it, this notebook becomes a loathsome ball 
and chain from which I do not know how to break free” (5 April 1932) — 
so too might the reader sometimes feel trapped in an onrushing current of 
undigested everyday effluvia, rather than a reflection on the significance of 


the voyage, carefully crafted from the privileged vantage of hindsight. 


This “first take” effect is tangible in the very form of the travel journal, 
even at the level of the syntax of individual sentences. For instance, Leiris 
often makes recourse to parentheticals or non-restrictive clauses that become 
so elaborate that he is forced to repeat the subject of a given sentence, as 
though to remind himself (and us) what he is talking about. In the entry 
for 28 May 1931, one paragraph opens: “The headman on the launch (a 
red brick-colored, plump man with little blue eyes that are continually 
watering—perhaps due to Pernod—and wearing a colonial cap over a 
cream-colored tropical jacket, the striped pants of a shopkeeper, and 
brown espadrilles), the headman on the launch, who is the ‘trader’ of 
Port-Etienne, the one who, it seems, a group of raiders had threatened to 
pillage, is speaking with the captain. . . . ” A writer concerned with stylistic 
felicity might revise such a sentence, rewriting it to remove the awkward 
repetition of “the headman on the launch”; Leiris leaves it the way he first 
wrote it, as chough to keep us as close as possible to the moment in which 
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A page from the travel journal (the entry of 4 April 1932). 
Fonds Leiris, Bibliothèque littéraire Jacques-Doucet, Paris. 


he was writing. There are a number of similar examples (e.g. the entries of 
23 March 1932 and 18 September 1932), at times resulting in sentences 
that are ludicrously convoluted: 


The fitaorari, who comes to our camp this morning and who, 
among other things, lets us know that he is vexed that we went to 
see the Fire of Gomorrah without asking his permission (since it 
is the local curiosity, the place shown to strangers, and he would 
no doubt have liked to take us there with great pomp), reveals— 
after having dismissed his entire retinue, including the qagnaz- 
match Taye, his presumed deputy (who was there with a grand 
cortege of armed men and a little boy carrying his rifle and superb 
hobnailed boots)—the fitaorari reveals to Griaule that he has just 
received a letter from Dabra-Tabor telling him to stay . . . So he 


hasn’t been recalled. (25 June 1932) 


The point, though, is that retaining the convolution becomes precisely 
a manner of giving the reader the sensation of reading a “first take”: an 
initial draft of a formulation that hasn't been cleaned up or corrected. 


In a similar vein, there are numerous instances of instability or incon- 
sistency of tense in Leiris's entries in Phantom Africa. He is in the middle of 
describing something that happened earlier in the day (past tense), and the 
narrative abruptly switches into the present tense: “Saw a number of villages. 
In Kodoba Sabousere, a mother places her few-months old daughter named 
Soumba on my lap” (30 June 1931). In general, one of the most striking 
things about the book is that it is more often than not narrated in the present 
tense rather than the past. Leiris is usually writing the entries at the end of 
the day, before going to bed, sitting in his tent or in a resthouse. But instead 
of resorting to the retrospection one would expect in a diary—that is, a 
grammatical posture of summation or review composed in the past tense 
(“This afternoon we went to . . . ”)—Leiris commonly recounts the day’s 
events in the present tense. The discrepancies in tense are more often than 
not the result of the contrast between hindsight (writing about something 
that happened in the past) and a deliberate effort to force the writing, even 
at the level of grammar, as close to the events being narrated as possible. 
Thus: “Today's journey (6:45 to 11:45 a.m.) consisted almost entirely of 


skirting the rocky spur I saw yesterday, which is only a promontory that is 
part of a much bigger formation. We ascend and descend, passing through 
gorges or across streambeds full of chandelier euphorbias. I tear my shirt 
on the thorns. A piece of my harness breaks” (15 June 1932). It is as chough 
Leiris is trying to produce the effect that the book is being narrated in real 
time. events recorded while they are happening. 


The most peculiar manifestation of this compulsion is that, on a num- 
ber of occasions, Leiris goes so far as to employ the future tense in describing 
something that happened earlier on a given day. In other words, his deter- 
mination to give the reader the sense of being “in the moment” compels 
him to try to signal—in syntax that strains under the effort—things that 
“will be” known or seen later in the day: 


So I go to the house of the fitaorari Asfao. He receives me in a ram- 
shackle pavilion, enclosed and raised above the ground, reached 
by climbing a pile of stones in the form of a crude staircase. Next 
to this pavilion, forced laborers are constructing a new one which 
will no doubt be larger and more handsome. Later I will see the 


fitaorari himself directing the construction operations. (16 June 
1932) 


It is an obvious contradiction, since the only reason that Leiris knows 
what happened later is because he is writing at the end of the day. But his 
insistence on narrating in the moment of occurrence forces him to try to 
make his language prospective, with bizarre consequences. To cite just one 
more of many examples: “I doze off at first, but after 1:30 a.m. comes the 
invasion. Abba Jerome's flashlight reveals bedbugs, which will make it 
impossible for me to get another wink of sleep” (18 August 1932). 


94 | have attempted to retain Leiris's use of the future tense when possible, in an attempt to 
capture this effect, even when the results may seem awkward. (For one instance early in the 
book, see the entry for !2 June 1931.) On some occasions, however, | have had to use the con- 
ditional or the present in the English translation where Leiris had employed the future in French, 
For example: "In the complete darkness of the hut into which we are ushered, at first we make 
out nothing at all. We see that there is a fire in the center and sense that there are people present. 
Step by step we are led forward. ! only find out later that the man who welcomes us is the 


fitaorari himself and that his son is lying behind him. | thought | was shaking the son's hand, not 
the father's ..."" (20 June 1932) 


My point is that this decision to compose Phantom Africa as a “first 
take” brings about any number of /iterary effects. It recalibrates and even 
transforms the way Leiris writes his entries (regardless of whether he revises 
them after the fact or not). 


Another example is his use of time stamps: that is, shorthand indicators 
of the particular hour of a given event. This is most notable in Ethiopia 
during the period in the fall of 1932 when Leiris is staying at Malkam 
Ayyahou’s house, where he witnesses a number of zar possession ceremonies 
and sacrifices. “Haven't been able to keep this journal for the past three 
days. Too busy, saw too many things,” he writes on 14 September 1932. 
Starting with the previous entry (11 September), Leiris simply integrates 
the notes and accounts (comptes rendus) he is making in the field—that is, 
the notes he is scribbling in the midst of the ceremonies—into his journal, 
rather than trying to recompose them at the end of the day. There is just 
not enough time. He highlights this shift by putting the material from the 
accounts in italics, thus distinguishing it from the relative hindsight of his 
usual journal writing. But one could describe this impulse, to get the writing 
as close to experience as possible, as it were—even if this is ultimately a fantasy: 
a strange sort of literary asymptote in which the writing strives formally to 
line up with an experience it can never get back to—as the driving impulse 
behind the entire travel journal in terms of the way it handles time. In the 
comptes rendus in Ethiopia, Leiris uses time stamps, recording the precise 
hour and minute of various events. But not only there. In fact, he starts 
using time stamps less than a month into the journey: 


1:25: arrival in Malem Nyani, where we have been told that we 

will meet the administrator. The administrator isn’t there: it seems 

that he has left for Koumpentoum. We go there to learn that he 

has moved on again, this time to Maka-Colibentan. (14 June 

1931) 

One might even discern this drive to minimize the distance between 
the time of experience and the time of narrative in the very first entry of 


the entire book: “Departure from Bordeaux at 5:50 p.m.” (19 May 1931). 


In this respect, Phantom Africa is strangest and most miraculous at the 
moments when Leiris dares in the present tense to describe the scene of 
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The first page of the notebook where Leiris kept his running 
account (compte rendu) of the sacrifices and possession cere- 
monies at Malkam Ayyahou's house 


Fonds Leiris, Bibliothèque littéraire Jacques-Doucet, Paris. 


writing, because it is at these moments that it seems most plausible that the 
writing is the life, and the life is the writing. In the “end-of-the-world 
landscape” of the Bandiagara cliffs during the Mission's stay among the 
Dogon, Leiris concludes one entry this way: “I am writing these lines while 
watching the sun go down and the rocks, split as if by a knife or by light- 
ning, gradually turn black” (10 November 1931). Indeed, “I am writing 
these lines . . . ” is a formulation that recurs a number of times in Phantom 
Africa (see the entries of 3 December 1931; 4 June 1932; 23 June 1932; 6 
July 1932). The most marvelous of these moments is the conclusion of the 
entry of 8 February 1932: “The stars are glittering. I fall asleep.” In other 
words, narrated in the present tense: as though he could keep recording his 
life in his journal even as he nods off. 


Aside from the contrast I have already noted between Leiris’s journal 
writing and his official work as “secretary-archivist” on the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti, it is also immediately evident reading Phantom Africa that 
the journal itself is less one continuous stream of prose than a multilayered 
network of different kinds of writing. In addition to the travel notebook 
itself, Leiris is taking notes and filling out file cards as he conducts ethno- 
graphic interviews and research in the field, amassing information he then 
draws upon when he writes his journal entries in the evening. Likewise, he 
sometimes transcribes various letters, messages, or documents encountered 
during a given day. In Ethiopia, Leiris was working closely with Abba Jerome 
Gabra Moussié, the Eritrean scholar, former priest, and diplomat graced 
“with a poetic instinct for information,” as Leiris puts it (5 August 1932), 
who served as his interpreter and assistant.” During the zar possession 


95 In the anthropological study of zar possession cults he published two decades later, Leiris 
would recall Abba Jerome in the following terms: 


The research that constitutes the foundation of this work would not have been pos- 
sible if | had not found in the person of the Ethiopian man of letters Abba Jerome 
Gabra Moussie (abba Garom Gabra Musé), today working at the National Library in 
Addis Ababa, a wonderful contact who introduced me to the world of the possessed 
in Gondar, as well as a collaborator who was capable not only of serving as an inter- 
preter but also of capturing on the spot—and on his own initiatiwe—the various dec- 
larations or spontaneous reflections that, in accompaniment to the performance of 
songs, sayings, or verses, made up the most vibrant material we were able to obtain 
in our investigation. The main content of the documentation that he thus collected in 


ceremonies, Abba Jerome takes notes, too, recording song lyrics or conver- 
sation in Amharic, which he subsequently translates and annotates for Leiris 
who then uses them in writing his journal entries.” Emphasizing the 
polyphonic effect of these various sorts of writing being integrated into the 
journal as a key feature, Jacques Mercier writes in a perceptive article on 
the Ethiopian segment of the expedition that Phantom Africa is ultimately 


r 


a structured layering of “strata of writing” (strates d'écriture)? 


In contrast to the linear regularity of the book’s day-by-day structure, this 
stratification gives Phantom Africa an expansive, internally varied tone. The 
layers of the book are noticeably different in mood, to a degree that can give 
the reader the impression of being wrenched to and fro among Leiris’s 
rapidly shifting emotional states. As Vincent Debaene points out, the book 
often seems to oscillate between extremes: “Without ever choosing between 
the two, which more than anything else makes for the singularity of the 


the Amharic language is contained in four pocket-sized notebooks that are held in 
the Griaule collection in the Manuscript Department of the Bibliothèque nationale m 
Paris, where they are identified by the call numbers 236 A, B, C, and D. { ...] 


In [Phantom Africa], whose nature as a journal made it a book of "moods," I fear 
that | did not always do proper justice to the man whose finesse made it possible for 
me to utilize these twenty-odd-year-old documents today with the certitude that they 
offer something more than retrospective interest. In a certain sense, this study of the 
theatrical aspects of possession among the Ethiopians of Gondar thus also represents 
an homage, if not a means of making amends, to the astonishing personality of an old 
companion (Leiris, La Possession et ses aspects théâtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar 
[1958}, collected in Miroir de l'Afrique, p. 953). 


See also Leiris, “Encens pour Berhané,” Guirlande pour Abba Jérôme (Joseph Tubiana ed.) 
(Paris: Le Mois en Afrique, 1983), collected in Miroir de l'Afrique, pp. 1063-7 |; and Jacques Mercier, 


“Journal intime et enquêtes ethnographiques: Les traverses éthiopiennes de Michel Leiris," 
Gradhiva 16 (1994); 32-3, 


96 At one point, Leiris even considered publishing a separate book based on Abba Jerome's 
notes. In a letter to Zette, he writes: "Now | have a third idea for a publication: the translation, 
with an introduction and commentary, of Abba Jerome's notebook, with the notes he has been 
taking during our visits with the old zar Malkam Ayyahou. | think that it would be possible to put 


together a surprising book that, while remaining scientific, could be written in a literary manner” 
(23 August 1932). 


97 Mercier, "Rencontres, fiches et savoir: Le butin des zar" Gradhiva 14 (1993): 41-50; and Mercier, 


“Journal intime et enquétes ethnographiques: Les traverses éthiopiennes de Michel Leiris," quoted 
in jamin, “Présentation de L'Afrique fantôme," p. 80. 
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and Malkam Ayyahou is to his right. | 


Leiris taking notes during a possession ceremony at Malkam Ayyahou's house on 
10 September 1932. Abba Jerome is to the left of Leiris (holding a flashlight), 


ceremonies, Abba Jerome takes notes, too, recording song lyrics or conver- 
sation in Amharic, which he subsequently translates and annotates for Leiris 
who then uses them in writing his journal entries.” Emphasizing the 
polyphonic effect of these various sorts of writing being integrated into the 
journal as a key feature, Jacques Mercier writes in a perceptive article on 


the Ethiopian segment of the expedition that Phantom Africa is ultimately 
a structured layering of “strata of writing” (strates d'écriture)” 


In contrast to the linear regularity of the book’s day-by-day structure, this 
stratification gives Phantom Africa an expansive, internally varied tone. The 
layers of the book are noticeably different in mood, to a degree that can give 
the reader the impression of being wrenched to and fro among Leiris’s 
rapidly shifting emotional states. As Vincent Debaene points out, the book 
often seems to oscillate between extremes: “Without ever choosing between 
the two, which more than anything else makes for the singularity of the 


the Amharic language is contained in four pocket-sized notebooks that are held in 
the Griaule collection in the Manuscript Department of the Bibliothèque nationale in 
Paris, where they are identified by the call numbers 236 A, B, C, and D.[...] 


In [Phantom Africa], whose nature as a journal made it a book of "moods, | fear 
that | did not always do proper justice to the man whose finesse made it possible for 
me to utilize these twenty-odd-year-old documents today with the certitude that they 
offer something more than retrospective interest. In a certain sense. this study of the 
theatrical aspects of possession among the Ethiopians of Gondar thus also represents 
an homage, if not a means of making amends, to the astonishing personality of an old 
companion (Leiris, La Possession et ses aspects théâtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar 
{1958}, collected in Miroir de l'Afrique, p. 953). 


See also Leiris, "Encens pour Berhané,” Guirlande pour Abba Jérôme (Joseph Tubiana ed.) 
(Paris: Le Mois en Afrique, 1983), collected in Miroir de l'Afrique, pp. 1063-7 1; and Jacques Mercier, 


“Journal intime et enquêtes ethnographiques: Les traverses éthiopiennes de Michel Leris,” 
Gradhiva 16 (1994): 32-3, 


96 At one point, Leiris even considered publishing a separate book based on Abba Jerome's 
notes. In a letter to Zette, he writes: "Now | have a third idea for a publication: the translation, 
with an introduction and commentary, of Abba Jerome's notebook, with the notes he has been 
taking during our visits with the old zar Malkam Ayyahou. | think that it would be possible to put 


together a surprising book that, while remaining scientific, could be written in a literary manner” 
(23 August 1932). 


97 Mercier, "Rencontres, fiches et savoir: Le butin des zar," Gradhiva 14 (1993): 41-50; and Mercier, 


“Journal intime et enquêtes ethnographiques: Les traverses éthiopiennes de Miche! Leris,’ quoted 
in Jamin, “Présentation de L'Afrique fantéme.” p. 80. 


Leris taking notes during a possession ceremony at Malkam Ayyahou's house on 


10 September 1932 Abba Jerome is to the left of Leiris (holding a flashlight) 
and Malkam Ayyahou ıs to his right. 
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text, the diary alternates between moments of exaltation, where Leiris seems 
to be on the verge of entering into the sacred heart of culture, and moments 
of deep despair, where he finds himself relegated to the rank of tourist.””* 
If the book affords no ultimate triumph or “deliverance” (to use Leiris’s 
term from the 1981 Preamble), neither does Leiris’s disenchantment ever 
come to be absolute. There is always the possibility of “starting over,” as 
Debaene remarks, which is in part a function of the diary structure of 
Phantom Africa—another day, another entry, another mood—but also a 
matter of Leiris’s outlook, a peculiar optimism or hopefulness that emerges 
in the wake of disillusionment. “What remains most inexplicable,” writes 
Clifford, “is the strange childlike innocence emerging somehow, each time, 


after experience.”!© 


A number of commentators have noted that the form and length of 
Phantom Africa creates a sort of symmetry between Leiris and the reader.'”! 
Reading the book is something of a long journey, and it triggers a variety 
of emotional responses (pleasure, boredom, amusement, irritation, confu- 
sion, intrigue) that seem strangely parallel to the range of Leiris’s own states 
of mind. In the publicity insert for the 1934 edition, Leiris writes that “it 
is up to the reader to discover the germs of a sudden awareness achieved 
only well after the return from the trip, as he follows along after the author, 
encountering men, sites, changes of fortune, from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea,”!™ and in this sense the book is designed to create what Debaene calls 
“a curious mirror effect between the idea of the journey as an initiation, i.e. 


the hope for knowledge gained through experience, and the mode of 
reading that the text prescribes,”! 


98 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 142. 

99 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 185. 

100 Clifford, “Tell about Your Trip: Michel Leiris,” in The Predicament of Culture, p. 172. 
101 Debaene explores this point at some length in Far Afield, p. |77f. 


102 Leiris, “Phantom Africa” [publicity insert (prière d'insérer) for the 1934 edition of Phantom 
Africa], in Brisées: Broken Branches, p. 47. 


103 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 179. For Debaene, this device (the establishment of structural parallels 
between Leiris's journey and the reader's) is “the great element of Originality in the book: one 


continually comes back to it, irritated by a form of raw literality as by a rock stuck in one's shoe” 
(Far Afield, p. 191). 


Traces of Translation 


One of the most poignant expressions of disenchantment in Phantom Africa 
is the entry Leiris writes on 1 September 1932 when, after an initial period 
of exhilaration about the zar possession cult he has been observing in 
Ethiopia, he confronts what he calls “a brusque realization of doubt” about 
his research and about the significance of the ceremonies he is witnessing. 
They exhibit “poetry probably not quite as beautiful as I had believed,” he 


now writes: 


Possession perhaps less profound, confined to vague neurotic 
phenomena, and also serving as a cloak for a lot of other goings-on 
. .. But above all, and in contradiction to all this, the piercing sen- 
sation of being at the edge of something whose depths I will never 
touch, among other reasons because I do not have the power to let 
myself go—as would be necessary-——this due to a variety of motives 
that are very hard to define, but among which there are first of all 
questions of skin, of civilization, of language. (1 September 1932) 


There is a great deal to say about the remarkable passage that follows. 
Here I want to highlight briefly the last issue raised by Leiris: the question 
of language difference, which might seem like a minor thing or even an 
afterthought here, but which is in fact a crucial concern throughout the 
journal. 


If nothing else, translating Phantom Africa forces one to recognize just 
how much it is a book about translation. Of course, the Mission Dakar- 
Djibouti was itself a grand translation exercise, involving intensive ethno- 
graphic work with dozens and dozens of informants in multiple locations 
and thus in multiple languages and contexts. Because the French members 
of the team did not speak the majority of the indigenous languages, they 
had to rely on “native” interpreters. Now and then, Leiris records his frus- 
tration when no interpreter is available (for example, see the entries of 4-5 
January 1932, among the Kirdi in Cameroon). Given what I described 
earlier as his “cryptological” understanding of culture, an unknown foreign 
language is an especially troubling barrier, as a code he cannot break. 
Watching a dance performance in Maka (Senegal), Leiris observes what he 
takes to be a “complicated network of challenges and coquetries” berween 
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the musicians and the dancers, but adds that he could not grasp its “true 
meaning” because he “could not understand the things they were saying” 


(15 June 1931). 


Sometimes the language barrier is a source of comedy, as in the delirious 
round-robin of ersatz translators (working between Amharic, Arabic, and 
English) Leiris is forced to employ when he first arrives at the Abyssinian bor- 
der (as recounted in the entry of 6 May 1932). But it is also a major source 
of vexation and distress on a number of occasions, above all during the period 
in the fall of 1932 when Leiris is spending almost all his time with the zar 
possession cult in Gondar, Ethiopia. The ceremonies both thrill Leiris and 
drive him to the point of depression, in no small part because he cannot 
understand the declamations and songs of the possessed women. “I myself 
am feeling very disgruntled and increasingly isolated,” Leiris writes on 24 
August 1932. “Listening to the song lyrics, I can only grasp what Abba Jerome 
has time to translate for me.” Afterwards, when the two men have time to sit 
down and go over the notes Abba Jerome is taking during the sessions (in 
which he studiously transcribes the Amharic of the possessed women), Leiris 
writes that Abba Jerome’s notebook provides “a world of revelations, and 
translating it transports me, every time, into delirium” (27 August 1932). But 
in the midst of the ceremonies, the foreign language shuts him out. It only 
confirms his failure to achieve the desired communion: “it is a cruel blow to 
realize to what an extent I am the foreigner” (24 August 1932).'% 


Aside from Abba Jerome, whose note-taking made him an indispensa- 
ble collaborator, Leiris has little to say in Phantom Africa about the Africans 
who served as translators for the Mission. Indeed, he often makes recourse 
to an unusual, glancing turn of phrase in French to indicate the presence 
of a translator. The first time it happens is early in the voyage when the 
team is still in Dakar, during a series of incidents with one of their young 
African household servants: 


104 It is not surprising, of course, that a foreign language can be the cause of such an experience 
of alienation. But the effect is especially pronounced for Leiris in Africa given his desire for intimacy. 
It also seems to have been a source of general anxiety for him: in the first pages of his autobiog- 
raphy Manhood, he writes:"Yet | speak no foreign language fluently and this fact, along with many 
others. gives me a sense of inadequacy and isolation” (Manhood, p. 4). 


(TOP) Carbon copy of one of Abba Jerome's note cards, July 1932. Verses recited by Malkam 
Ayyahou are transcribed in the column on the left; Abba Jerome's interpretations are on the 
right. (BOTTOM) French translation of the transcribed recitation, dictated by Abba Jerome to i 
Leiris on 24 July 1932. i 


Both images: Fonds Leiris, Bibliothèque littéraire Jacques-Doucet, Paris. ! 
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At lunch, we learn from the boy who does the washing and ironing 
that Seliman is sobbing in the kitchen. He has just burned the cake, 
and he had already forgotten to buy dessert, on top of the con- 
founded tale of the lost clothes. Our hosts have him told not to get 
so upset [ui font dire de ne pas sen faire a ce point]. (3 June 1931) 


The formulation is at once a way of indicating the mediation of transla- 
tion and a way of eliding the agency of the translator. Grammatically speaking, 
the interpreter is almost but not quite present in the sentence. The phrase /ui 

font dire means, literally, that they “have it said to him” or “have him told”— 
in other words, they have the interpreter tell him not to get so upset. But the 
sentence doesn’t actually specify who is doing the telling. 


This wording, suggesting with only the slightest ripple that the inter- 
locutors do not speak the same language and that there is someone else in 
the room, becomes habitual in Leiris’s entries.’ It is an extremely subtle 
manner of showing how translation (as a form of mediation between Euro- 
peans and Africans) is complicit in the exercise of colonial power. Indeed, 
through this discreet device, the ventriloquizing effect of having oneself 
translated by a “native” interpreter is revealed as a potent demonstration of 
dominance, as in the entry a month later when a French administrator has 
the local population under his command perform a display of drumming 
and dancing for the ethnographers: 


After distributing small gifts, the administrator concludes the party 
and has translated [fit traduire] the following proclamation, first 
delivering it in French in a sonorous voice: “Now, you will go to 
bed and work hard to have babies! Because when there are lots of 
babies, there are lots of taxes!” One of the policemen repeats the 
formula to the interpreter and blows the car horn, which he uses 
to announce the town crier, twice right in the man’s face. The inter- 


preter scrupulously repeats the speech and everyone goes home 
happy. (14 July 1931) 


105 In my translation | have atternpted to retain versions of this phrasing, even when it results in 
somewhat awkward formulations in English (“have him told"). At times, however, | have found it 
necessary to explicitly mention the translator in order to clarify a given situation, as in the entry 
about the forced acquisition of the kono: “Griaule fait dire qu'il faut le sortir” ["'Griaule gives an 
order through the interpreter that it is to be brought out] (6 September 1931). 


At other moments, even when it is not a matter of an interpreter trans- 
lating for him, Leiris adopts variations of this formulation to convey his sen- 
sation of futility despite the privileges he wields as a European in the colonies: 


I take a walk in a village. As usual, a large part of the population 
follows me. One girl suddenly farts, and everyone has a good laugh. 
In a corner, daubed with rouge and wrapped in an animal hide, 
lies a man stretched out on a mat in the final stages of sleeping 
sickness, twitching feebly. The people make me understand [me 
font comprendre) that they want me to cure him. But what can I 
do? (8 March 1932) 


There are ad hoc ways to get a message across here, but no real com- 
munication. And the display of European power, even in benevolence— 
whatever fleeting amusement might be occasioned by its hollow 
solemnity—has no solutions to offer for the mundane reality of human suf- 
fering in the colonies. 


In describing the ethnographic research itself, a number of Leiris’s 
entries end up describing translation problems. In one hilarious, pathetic 
episode, Leiris is trying to learn about sigi so, the secret language used by 
initiates in Dogon rituals, working with an interpreter (provided by the 
colonial administrator of the region) who does not speak the secret language 
himself.' So the informant, an elderly initiate named Ambibe Babadyi, 
recites the ritual liturgy in ségi so and then translates it to the interpreter in 
common Dogon, who in turn translates it to Leiris in French. According 
to Leiris, this exercise is 


a striking example of the type of misunderstanding that periodi- 
cally throws the research into a panic as soon as there is a question 
of translation. Trying to make Ambibe Babadyi understand that 
I wanted to have literal translations rather than approximate 


106 In his 1948 study La Langue secréte des Dogon de Sanga, Leiris explicitly acknowledges this 
interpreter, Dousso Wologyuem, who served as his primary translator during his interviews among 
the Dogon:''l thank him here for the patience and devotion he demonstrated during the at times 
delicate, and even heated, exchanges | had with my informant.” Leiris also writes that the need to 
undertake this sort of “double translation” (first from the secret language to Dogon, and then 
from Dogon to French) made some “imprecision” unavoidable. See Leiris. “Avant-Propos,” La 
Langue secrète des Dogon de Songa (1948; reprint Paris: Jean-Michel Place, 1992), p. xii, p. xv. 
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translations of the texts he gives me, I pick up a fistful of pebbles. 
One by one I align the pebbles on the table, saying as I put 
each one down: “Here is such-and-such a word, such-and-such a 
word, such-and-such a word.” I then take a second fistful of 
pebbles and replace the line of pebbles, one by one, with the new 
pebbles, saying: “Here is the French word for such-and-such a 
word, the French word for such-and-such a word . . .” asking him 
to explain to me what the sentence in question meant as though it 
were a matter—assuming that this were possible—of replacing 
each of the words that made up the sentence in the secret language 
by the corresponding Dogon word (which the interpreter would 
transmit to me in French), just as I had replaced the pebbles. 
Ambibe Babadyi takes the first pebble—which corresponded to 
the word “man”—and I think he has understood. But he takes the 
second pebble and places it nearby, saying that it is a Peul woman. 
Then he traces a line on the table with his finger, takes the first 
pebble and moves it along this imaginary line, explaining that the 
man is walking down the road. My beautiful plan collapses: once 
again, Ambibe has confused the word with the thing, the sign with 
the thing signified. Instead of treating the pebble as the word des- 
ignating the man, he has treated it as the man himself, and has 
used it to describe the man’s material evolution. The concrete 
example I offered in order to make him understand better has only 
succeeded in muddling everything up and setting off a double 
burst of stupidity: that of Ambibe, incapable of having a clear 
notion of language as such; and my own, capable of having treated 
the words of a sentence as separate entities. (26 October 1931) 


In addition to depicting the central role of translation in the ethno- 
graphic research of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti, Leiris comes to employ a 
host of what one might call “translational” strategies—particular ways of 
representing the foreign languages he encounters. He gets so deeply 
immersed in the multilingual context of ethnographic inquiry that the 
French of his journal entries comes to be sprinkled with (and at times almost 
overrun by a thicket of) indigenous terms in italics. Initially he frames this 


as a sort of joke: “The work on circumcision and the children’s societies has 
reached such a degree of intensity and such a great height of technicality,” 
he marvels at one point, “that yesterday I surprised myself by writing with- 
out laughing the following sentence: “The sounkoutrou pays kolas to the 
sema to go see his kamala in the biro’ Which means: ‘The girlfriend pays 
the guardian of the circumcised (sema) in kola nuts to go see her lover in 
the hut of retreat (biro)” (13 August 1931). But as the book progresses, 
Leiris develops increasingly complex strategies for handling indigenous 
terms. Sometimes Leiris glosses or “cushions” foreign words, whether tacitly 
or parenthetically, using the indigenous word but providing some sort of 
explanation for the French reader.’” Thus in the entry of 12 August 1931, 
he mentions “the goumbe, a coed society made up of equal numbers of boys 
and girls not yet or only recently operated on.” Or he provides a definition 
in a note, as when his description of “an enormous consumption of dolo” 
is footnoted in the 1934 edition with a summary definition of the unfa- 
miliar word: “The name given to millet beer by colonials in French West 
Africa” (24 July 1931). 


Strikingly, though, with the great majority of foreign terms, Leiris uses 
italics only for the first instance he employs a word. The entry of 1 July 
1931 opens: “A walk through the market. Met the tardjouman (interpreter) 
from Kadira, who had wanted to come along with us.” But when Leiris 
uses the word again later in the same entry, he no longer italicizes it: 
“Returning to our coach, I find the tardjouman, who has come to introduce 
his cousin.” In other words, he incorporates loanwords into his French, 
thereby expanding the lexicon of his own language along the course of the 
voyage.'°8 He does this systematically with a wide variety of terms that 


107 Chantal Zabus distinguishes between efforts by the writer “to provide areas of immediate 
context (‘contextualization’),” on the one hand, and “to tag an explanatory word of phrase (‘cush- 
ioning’) onto the African word," on the other. See Chantal Zabus, The African Palimpsest Indige- 
nization of Language in the West African Europhone Novel (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1991), p. 158. 


108 It goes without saying that loanwords are a basic fact of linguistic history, and it is easy enough 
to cite hundreds of examples of standard words in English that were originally borrowed from 
other languages: “shock,” “faux pas,” and “chassis” (French); “algebra” and “zenith” (Arabic); 


"a 


“armada” and “mosquito” (Spanish); “ghetto,” “piano,” and “umbrella” (Italian); “hamburger” and 
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become part of the core vocabulary of Phantom Africa, such as “noumou” 
(frst used on 19 July 1931), “abou gedid” (19 May 1932), “guerazmatch” 
(21 April 1932), “fitaorari” (27 May 1932), and “dergo” (14 June 1932).!° 
Interestingly, Leiris handles a number of words from European languages 
in the same manner, including the English words “district commissioner” 
(first used on 28 March 1932) and “captain” (5 April 1932) and the Italian 
word “commissario” (18 December 1932). In Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, for 
instance, he simply adopts the English designation in his French without 
marking it off as a foreign word: “Le district commissioner étant en tournée, 
...” (29 March 1932). Even if it starts off as a joke, part of what Phantom 
Africa does is to transform the French language itself, reconfiguring it in 
the shadow of the voyage. By the second part of the book when the 
expedition is in Ethiopia, the reader is so used to this process—so fully 
acclimated to the lexical recalibration—that she is unperturbed to come 
across a sentence like the following: “The fitaorari lets him know that he 
has received a warrant from the dedjazmatch Wond Woussen in Dabra- 


Tabor to arrest a rebel fitaorari whose base of operations is established near 
Wahni” (9 June 1932). 


“kindergarten” (German); “chipmunk” (Ojibwa); chocolate” (Nahuatl); “hurricane” (Taino); "bun- 
galow” (Hindi), “pajamas” (Persian), etc. My point here is simply that Phantom Africa is deliberately 
constructed through the steady accumulation of this sort of linguistic incorporation of the foreign, 
in a manner that comes to be crucial to the “flavor” of the book for the reader. 


The French version of Phantom Africa in the 1996 Miroir de l'Afrique abandons this practice 
of incorporation, with all the foreign words instead italicized, Here | have followed the 2014 La 
Pléiade edition of L'Áge d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantéme in maintaining the unmarked inte- 


gration of loanwords in the text, to maintain the editorial strategies in the versions of the book 
that Leiris himself supervised. 


109 Aside from a few terms used in passing and thus never incorporated as loanwords (e.g. 
shotalay, awolya, abbigam, chournagalie), Leiris only retains italics for a specific set of words related 
to the zar possession cult (although the word zar" itself does become a loanword: it is only ital- 
icized the first time it is used, in the entry of t9 July 1932).These include the names of the zar or 
spirits (Tchertcherlit, Rahielo, Seyfou Tchenguer, etc.) and certain elements of the possession cere- 
mony (gourri, foukkara). The only other exception might best be described as an affectation: a 


number of times, Leiris makes parenthetical recourse to Latin (“Ambara traduxit’; "Salam Sidibe 
dixit”) ma jocular manner. 


The Ghost of the Story 


One of the enduring mysteries of Phantom Africa is the books title, clearly 
an allusion to Leiris’s phantasmagorical impressions of Africa before he 
went there but also (as he admits in the 1981 Preamble) an avowal of his 
“disappointment as a Westerner uneasy in his own skin who had foolishly 
hoped that this long voyage in remote lands—and true contact, via scientific 
observation, with their inhabitants—would transform him into a different, 
more open man, cured of his obsessions.” From another perspective, if the 
only thing Leiris found in Africa was a phantom (as he writes in the Preface 
to the 1951 edition), then one might observe with Glissant that what Leiris 
really discovered in Africa was himself: “He did not go to meet the Other 
but went ahead of his own ghost, the ghost of Michel Leiris.”"!° 


Debaene points out that in the publicity flyer for the first edition, Leiris 
explicitly frames his travel journal as a substitute or replacement for a “phan- 
tom” book that he could have written but did not—whether a more 
straightforward document of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti, or a more ret- 
rospective memoir of lessons learned over the course of the expedition. !" 
In a different sense, one might say that the title captures the fundamental 
solitude that Leiris confronted during the journey. For him, the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti was a long series of encounters with phantoms: that is, no 
real human connection but an endless succession of ghosts. As he writes in 
one entry, feeling sorry for himself: “I don’t get letters any more. There is 
no one I can talk to from the bottom of my heart. I am prey to the phantoms 
evoked by this sort of internment: little phantoms, in truth, which it would 
take less than a rooster’s crow to dispel but which, despite their futilicy, 
remain awful, for they are a finger placed on a poorly concealed wound” 
(31 August 1932). 


Even when Leiris is tempted to believe there is a possibility of true 
connection (above all in Ethiopia, in the midst of his infatuation with 
Emawayish, the daughter of the zar “priestess” Malkam Ayyahou), the word 
“phantom” is an insistence that all he discovered in Africa was a succession 


LLO Glissant, Poetic intention, p. | 17. 
111 Debaene, Far Afield, p. 177. 


of “false appearances” (12 January 1933) or mirages. As he reassures Zette 
(to whom he has been sending his increasingly ardent journal entries about 
Emawayish) in his plaintive letter of 31 December 1932: 


I swear to you that you have nothing to be jealous about, even in 
retrospect. It’s only a matter of phantoms, which disturbed me (I 
cannot deny it), but which were never anything more than phan- 
toms to me. You don’t need to be jealous of anyone. Besides, if you 
knew what life is like in Abyssinia (if you knew, for instance, how 
when you leave Abyssinia, any old, forgotten corner of Eritrea feels 
like a Paradise you melt into), you would realize that everything 
that can happen to someone in such a country takes place on a 
plane so removed from the one you and I share that it is as though 
it were a separate world. 


Africa, in this sense, is ultimately unknowable, whether in terms of the 
cultures Leiris is studying or in terms of the individuals he encounters 
there.!? Even his closest friend and collaborator in Ethiopia, Abba Jerome, 
is finally nothing more than an apparition to be left behind, mist vanishing 
with the dawn: “With the phantom of Abba Jerome, the last tattered mem- 
ories still binding me to Gondar have vanished . . . ” (19 December 1932). 


But perhaps more than anything else, the “phantom” of Phantom Africa 
is what he left behind in Paris: Zette, to whom he was writing letters and 
sending installments of his journal. As Jamin concludes, Zette is the single 
“privileged witness” of the book, the imagined reader who is asked to follow 
at a great distance his extraordinary journey across a continent.'!3 From this 
perspective, the fulcrum of the book is the lovely and loving opening of the 


entry Leiris writes on 18 December 1931, in the voice of a man at a distance 
from a loved one—from the beloved: 


To be far away from a woman and to live in that absence, of 
something that has dissolved and seemingly faded away, existing 


no longer as a separate body but become space, the phantasmal 
frame through which one moves [. . .] 


112 See Debaene. Far Afield, p. 146; Denis Hollier, “Notice,” p. 1030. 


113 jamin, "Présentation de L'Afrique fantôme,” p. 70. See also Debaene, "L'Afrique fantôme ou la 
bifurcation,” p. 273. 


A Note on the Text 


The first edition of Phantom Africa was published in April 1934 by 
Gallimard in a loosely journalistic series called “Les Documents bleus.”! 
Censored by the Vichy regime in 1941, the book was eventually republished 
in a second edition by Gallimard (no longer as part of a particular series) in 
April 1951, with additional endnotes and a new preface replacing the 
untitled short foreword in the 1934 edition. In 1981, Phantom Africa was 
reprinted with a new preamble by Leiris in the prestigious “Bibliothèque 
des sciences humaines” series directed at Gallimard by the historian Pierre 
Nora. Another edition was published in Gallimard’s “Tel” collection in 
1988. This translation is based on the 1981 edition.” 


{ On the publishing history of Phantam Africa in French, see Jean Jamin, Les metamorphoses de 
L'Afrique fontéme,” Critique 418 (March 1982): 200-12, and Denis Hollier, "Note sur le texte,” 
L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme. pp. 1043-50. 


2 | have departed from the 198! edition only with respect to the thirty-six photographic illus- 
trations in Phantom Africa. First, the 1981 edition bunches them in two sections, Here the pho- 
tographs are interspersed within the text, placed next to the particular entries they document 
(as had been done in the 1934 and 1951 editions of the book). Second, there were minor changes 
in the selection and number of illustrations in the 1981 edition of Phantom Africa.The 1981 edition 
replaced the photographs originally used as Figure 5 (the Dogon masks), Figure |5 (a Kirdi village), 
Figure | 8A (the Shilluk men), and Figure 27A (the sacrifice of the bull) with other photographs. 
| have retained the original photographs but also provided the four replacement photos from 
1981 (Figures 6, 14, 18B, and 27B). The 1981 edition also provides five additional photographs 
that are not included here because they are alternate angles of some of the same shots: another 
version of Figure 19 (Feluccas on the Nile); three additional shots of the castles in Gondar 
(depicted in Figure 22); and a second photo of the caravan in Wolqayt (Figure 30). 
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With regard to the many African names and titles mentioned in 
Phantom Africa, | have generally followed Leiris’s own practice, which to a 
large extent involved “intuitive transliterations” of words in languages such 
as Amharic. In his later scholarly publications, often drawing on research 
conducted during the Mission Dakar~Djibouti, Leiris adhered to ethno- 
linguistic standards of transliteration: thus in his 1958 La possession et ses 
aspects théâtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar, he refers to Malkam Ayyahou 
as “Malkam Ayyahu,” and Abba Jérôme Gabra Moussi€ is rendered as “abba 
Gärom Gabra Musé.” But Leiris never revised his intuitive phonetic 
spellings in subsequent editions of Phantom Africa, and I have retained 
Leiris’s usage when possible, even when they depart from common English 
transliterations. 


Given the multiple editions of Phantom Africa, there are a multiple 
layers in the book’s apparatus. I have attempted in this edition to make the 
apparatus as clear and user-friendly as possible. Notes to the text are indi- 
cated using the following system: 


(1) The 1934 edition included footnotes, which are indicated using an 
asterisk (*) in this translation. In an unpublished draft preface, Leiris 
explains the genesis of these notes: 


I have been obliged to make a small number of corrections, whether 
in order to clarify certain elements of the voyage (things that oth- 
erwise would be confusing; for example, if I say chat we meet some 
member of the expedition at a certain spot, without having ever 
said that we had been separated from him), or in order to add cer- 
tain details I had forgotten at the time, given how little time I have 


almost ever had for writing. In any case, I have restricted myself to 


On these changes, and more generally on the role of photography in the book, see Hollier, 
“Note sur le texte,” L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, 1049; and Alexandre Dauge, 
“Photos, fantômes, phantasmes: Michel Leiris et les clichés de l'Afrique fantôme,” Etudes de Lettres 
1-2 (January-june 1995): 179-93; lan Walker,“Phantom Africa: Photography between Surrealism 
and Ethnography," Cahiers d'Études Africaines 147 (1997): 635~55. 


3 On Leiris’s improvised and intuitive approach to transliteration, see Jacques Mercier, “Présen- 


tation de La Possession et ses aspects thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondor . . . " in Miroir de 
l'Afrique, p. 9 10. 


drawing the material for these corrections solely from notes written 
during the course of the voyage, which are included in my original 
notebooks under the heading “Additional Notes.” Thus I can con- 
firm that this is indeed an authentic journal, entirely written in the 
field, and not a narrative written after the fact. 


(2) For the 1951 edition, Leiris added endnotes to Phantom Africa. In other 
words, this and subsequent editions contain both footnotes and endnotes. 
Though compelled to add notes in 1951, Leiris seems to have been deter- 
mined to preserve the “first take” quality of the text; he presumably placed 
these extra notes at the end of the volume so as not to disturb the integrity ; 
of the original version. Indeed, Leiris did not even indicate the endnotes in | 
the main text; instead, the endnotes are referenced to specific pages and ; 
paragraphs in a spare manner—e.g. “7 juin (p. 34, para 2)”—that forces 
the reader to flip back and forth in order to figure out which passages they 
correspond to. I have departed from this perhaps overly restrained (one 
might even say punitive) approach; instead, I have simply employed num- 
bered notes in the margins of my translation. 


If, as Leiris writes in the 1951 Preface, by that point he considered the 
book to be “the product of a state of mind I consider myself to have moved 
beyond,” then this second layer of commentary can also be read as a subtle 
tracing of distance from the prior self. To take only one example: in the 
entry of 17 July 1931, Leiris describes a cocktail with a colonial adminis- 
trator in Afrique Occidentale Frangaise who tells the ethnographers 


how, as a sergeant during the war, he escorted a troop of recruits 
from Douala to Dakar. They were a group of cannibals from Tchad 
who, when the first bowl of rice was brought for their meal on the 
boat, fought each other bloody, believing that it was all there would 
be for all of them. It took ages for them to understand that the 


bowls didn’t come out all at once. They suffered an epidemic of 
flu and died like flies, to the poine that their bodies had to be 
thrown overboard in bunches. 


i 
4 Leiris, "Projet d'avant-propos (suite),” in L'Age d'homme précédé de l'Afrique fantôme, p. 723. A i 
full translation of this document is provided in the Appendix to this volume. i 
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In 1951, he appends a spare endnote to the word Tchad: “Today I 
cannot imagine myself reproducing an expression as cursory as ‘a group of 
cannibals from Tchad’ without batting an eyelid.” Many of the 1951 notes 
display this sort of curt self-deprecation. 


The numbered marginal notes in this edition include both Leiris’s 1951 
notes and my translator's notes (indicated as such), providing definitions, 
explications, or historical information when necessary. 


: (3) Both recent French editions of Phantom Africa, included in the 1996 


Gallimard collection Miroir de l’ Afrique edited by Jean Jamin and in the 
2014 La Pléiade edition of L'Age d’ homme précédé de l Afrique fantôme 
edited by Denis Hollier, also include excerpts of Leiris’s letters to Zette 
during the Mission Dakar—Djibouti. As I have explained, these letters 
(currently held in a private collection) provide an illuminating counterpoint 
to the travel journal. This translation likewise includes selections from the 
letters to Zette in the marginal notes. I have placed the reference number 
for these selections next to the date of the journal entry composed the same 
day. 


Phantom Africa 


Preamble to the 1981 Edition 


On returning from my first voyage to black Africa, I gave to André Malraux, 
who was then a reader at Gallimard, a copy of the travel notebooks that I 
had kept during that voyage, which initiated me into the profession of 
ethnography while simultaneously plunging me into a world that I had 
hardly known until then except by the light of legend. As I recall, From 
Dakar to Djibouti (1931-1933) was to have been the title of my work! but 
Malraux, rightly deeming this title to be rather terse, instructed me to find 
something else. Almost immediately, Phantom Africa seemed to impose 
itself, clearly an allusion to the way my appetite for the marvelous responded 
to the spectacles that captivated my gaze or to the institutions that I studied, 
but above all an expression of my disappointment as a Westerner uneasy in 
his own skin who had foolishly hoped that this long voyage in remote 
lands—and true contact, via scientific observation, with their inhabitants— 
would transform him into a different, more open man, cured of his obses- 
sions. In a way, my disappointment drove me, the egocentric that I then 
still was, to deny through my title a full existence to that Africa where I 
found many things, but not deliverance. 


Some fifteen years later, at the beginning of the process that would lead 
to what has presumptuously been termed “decolonization,” it seemed that 
the black world—African or otherwise—was truly taking shape for me, 
because circumstances permitted me to think that as a researcher and writer, 
I could offer—however feebly—indirect but positive support to those 
emerging from that black world who were struggling against oppression 


| According to Denis Hollier, 
the phrase “Dakar—Djibouti 
1931-1933" was the heading 
used on publicity materials for 
Phantom Africa, but the title of 
the manuscript Leiris submit- 
ted to Gallimard was initially 
Voyage in Africa (Voyage en 
Afrique). See Michel Leiris, 
L'Age d'homme précédé de 
l'Afrique fantôme (Denis Hol- 
lier ed.) (Paris: La Pléiade, 
2014), p. 1050n3. [Trans.] 
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and asserting their cultural particularity across the globe. Surely, in order 
to concretize a man from an entirely different part of the world, and in 
order to gain his recognition—a requirement for the creation of an authen- 
tic humanism—I would have to revise my previous understanding of my 
profession by practicing an ethnography of militant fraternity, rather than 
one of detached examination or artistic sampling. More than simply gath- 
ering information and objects—as my companions and I had done between 
Dakar and Djibouti, at times resorting to means that, had we been less cer- 
tain of acting in the name of the good cause, we would have condemned— 
so that our collections, recorded in our archives and preserved in our 
museums, would actest that unjustly unrecognized cultures have a value in 
themselves (in addition to having much to teach us), our aim was to furnish 
the people we were studying with the means to construct a future that 
would belong to them, and in the meantime to produce unassailable work 
to support their claims; such were the inspiring goals that I assigned to 
ethnography a few years after World War II, after I had matured under the 
trials of the German occupation and been aided by the course that my pro- 
fessional life had taken in the new era. 


Bur, at least concerning Africa, I note that that continent, already phan- 
tom to my eyes of 1934, today seems as elusive to me as ever, still marked— 
after my rather unrealistic hopes of overcoming my alienation—by what 
can only be called its drift, which has as much of a negating effect as the 
slow erasure due to time's passing. Were it not for the journal republished 
here (which I have avoided weighing down with footnotes, including only 
those that had seemed necessary for a first reprinting; and which I have 
illustrated thanks to the work of my colleague and friend Jean Jamin using 
more or less the same material, photographic plates from the Mission Dakar- 
Djibouti, that furnished the images, selected almost according to my whim, 
for the original edition and the reprinting)—were it not for various other 
writings that have emerged over the intervening years, more out of the 
mental than the physical adventure of my first African experience, that first 
voyage retains so little reality for this old man in 1981 that, even while my 
old hatred for all that tends to erect barriers between the races has only 


increased, that voyage is not much weightier in my memory than any 


number of vanished dreams, which still have some cohesion only in the 
tales I have nearly forever been attached to making out of them. Must I 
reproach myself for this infidelity, knowing that Africa has no need of me, 
and that my illusions were grand when I imagined that, modest as it was, 
my contribution to its study, in addition to these notebooks, which here 
and there gave an account of my reactions as a European to everything trop- 
ical Africa showed me of its splendors and its miseries, could have some 
utility as testimony, given how faintly they touched the awareness of those 
then responsible? To my regret, then, I no longer believe that this testimony 
could be considered any better than phantasmal by those—even if they 
became aware of it—on whom depends to a great extent the future of the 
new Africa where peoples are coming into contact who, in the years since 
my voyage long ago, have begun to liberate themselves, in great uncertainty, 
many of them trapped in a space between Scylla and Charybdis for which 
the use of the term “neocolonialism” is sadly justified. 


Nevertheless there remains this journal—a stone marking a bend on a 
path that is entirely personal—with its two points of entry; it is essentially 
a succession of flashes relating to subjective facts as well as to exterior chings 
(lived, seen, or learned) and which, viewed from a half-documentary, half- 
poetic angle, seems to me, as much as in the era when Malraux rejected just 
the title, worthy of being offered for the appreciation, obviously not of the 
entire species but at least of a certain number among those who speak 
French and are not illiterate. 
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* Strictly the same as the first 
edition, aside from a few of 
corrections involving the elimi- 
nation of misprints, spelling 
mistakes or (in the most seri- 
ous cases and when it could 
be done without changing the 
text too much) slight errors in 
the writing. There are a certain 
number of corrections, clarifi- 
cations or other additions that 
seemed necessary, which | have 
appended in the form of notes 
(indicating the relevant dates, 
pages and paragraphs). given 
that | did not force myself 

to produce a “scientific” final- 
ization of a work whose sense 
is precisely that of having been 
a first take. All the footnotes 
date from the first edition. 

{in this translation, the notes 
from 1934 are indicated with 
asterisks while the notes from 
1951 are indicated with num- 
bered references. —Trans.] 


1 This preface to the !951 edi- 
tion replaced the untitled fore- 
word Leins had composed for 
the first edition of Phantom 
Africa in 1934.The 1934 fore- 
word was not inciuded in the 


supsequent editions of 1951, 
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Preface to the 1951 Edition* 


Myself alone. I feel my heart and I know men. I am not made like 
any that I have seen; I venture to believe that I was not made like 
any that exist. If I am not more deserving, at least I am different. 
As to whether nature did well or ill to break the mold in which I 
was cast, that is something no one can judge until after they have 
read me. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Confessions 


A book very much overtaken by historical circumstances—and for me, quite 
dated—Phantom Africa is being reprinted today a number of years after the 
pulping of almost all the remaining copies of its first edition during the 
German occupation. A decree of 17 October 1941 by Secretary of the 
Interior Pucheu had effectively banned the book, then already more than 
seven years old, having barely been circulated or (I imagine) a source of 
concern for the Vichy authorities, who would not even have been aware of 


it had not one of my well-intentioned colleagues or associates drawn it to 
their attention. 


The incriminated work consisted—and still consists in the present 
edition'—in the reproduction, practically without revision, of a journal that 
I kept from 1931 to 1933 during the course of the Dakar—Djibouti Ethno- 
graphic and Linguistic Mission, an expedition in which I, non-specialist 
that I was, served as ‘secretary-archivist’ and ethnographic researcher. I was 
invited to participate by the director of the Mission, M. Marcel Griaule, 


who struck up a friendship with me, the first demonstration of which was 
the very publication of this book, which others protested as ill-timed and 
potentially harmful to the ethnographers working among the Europeans in 
colonial territories. 


The Africa that I traversed in the period between the two World Wars 
was no longer the heroic Africa of the pioneers, nor even that from which 
Joseph Conrad drew his magnificent Heart of Darkness, but it was also quite 
different from the continent we see today awakening from a long slumber 
and, through popular movements like the Rassemblement Démocratique 
Africain, working toward its emancipation. From this perspective, I am 
tempted to believe, must be sought the reason that the only thing I found 
there was a phantom. 


Indeed, it is likely that the continent I dared to confront, an almost 
unknown and not yet domesticated Africa, frightened me and therefore 
took on a greater opacity in my eyes; it is also likely that I would have 
endured less solitude had I discovered the Africa of this end of the half-cen- 
tury, even if today’s Africa is straining, in the majority of its territories, under 
the conflict that is driving an ever-increasing number of men of color, who 
refuse to be the dupes of a mystification, to rise up against the Westerners 
who are exploiting the colonies. Still, I cannot deny that the Africa of the 
beginning of the decade before last was also quite real, and so I must lay 
the blame on myself rather than on the continent if the human problems 
already apparent there only struck me when they took the form of absolutely 
blatant abuse, and even then without wrenching the dreamer that I was out 
of my subjectivism. 


Shifting from almost exclusively literary activity to the practice of 
ethnography, I intended to break away from my previous intellectual habits 
and, through contact with men from another culture and another race, to 
knock down the partitions that were suffocating me and to broaden my 
horizon to a truly human scale. Thus conceived, ethnography could only 
disappoint me: a human science remains a science and detached observation 
alone cannot bring about contact; perhaps, by definition, it even implies the 
opposite, the proper mental attitude of the observer being an impartial 
objectivity hostile to any outburst of emotion. I would need another voyage 


1968, 1981, and 1988, although 
it is reprinted in the version of 
Phantom Africa collected in 
Leiris, Miroir de l'Afrique (Jean 
Jamin ed., Paris: Gallimard, 
1996), p. 96. Here is the entire 
text of the initial foreword: 
“These notes—taken during 
the course of the ethnographic 
and linguistic expedition 
directed by Marcel Griaule 
from Dakar to Djibouti and 
published with almost no revi- 
sion—are not a history of that 
Mission. They are simply a diary. 

“One will find that in many 
places | reveal myself to be 
odd, despondent, difficutt, 
biased—even unjust—inhuman 
(or ‘human, all too human’), an 
ingrate, a false brother, 
who knows? 

“My ambition has been to 
describe the voyage from day 
to day as | saw it, myself, such 
as | am . . .'Myself alone. | feet 
my heart and | know men. | 
am not made like any that | 
have seen; | venture to believe 
that | was not made like any 
that exist If | am not more 
deserving, at least | am differ- 
ent. As to whether nature did 
well or ill to break the mold in 
which | was cast, that is some- 
thing no one can judge until 
after they have read me: 

So wrote Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. 

M.L” 
(The quotation is from Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Confessions 
[Angela Scholar trans., Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 
2000). p. 7.) [Trans.] 


to Africa (in 1945: the expedition of A.-J. Lucas, the inspector of the 
colonies, to the Ivory Coast to study labor problems) and then, in 1948, a 
voyage to the Antilles (where I made by far the most precious discovery, the 
friendship of Martinicans who today, under the leadership of Aimé Césaire, 
are claiming a life in keeping with their dignity as men), I would need these 
two other voyages to colonial or semi-colonial countries—the first under- 
taken in the context of a colonialism that seemed to be trying to become 
gentler, the second during the centennial celebration of the Revolution of 
1848 and the abolition of slavery—to realize that there is no ethnography 
or exoticism that can be sustained in the face of the gravity of the social 
questions posed by the construction of the modern world, and that if con- 
tact between men born in different climates is not a myth, it is precisely to 
the extent that it can be realized through work in common against those in 
our twentieth-century capitalist society who are the representatives of the 
old system of slavery. 


Certainly this perspective is quite a long way from what I was expecting 
when I undertook the voyage from which came Phantom Africa, where what 
emerges in close-up is no longer a fallacious attempt to other myself by taking 
a plunge—entirely symbolic, moreover—into a “primitive mentality” for 
which I was nostalgic, but instead a broadening and forgetting of the self in 
the community of action, where purely formal communion (being allowed 
access to some secret, for example, or taking part in some ritual) is replaced 
by real solidarity with men who have a clear awareness of what is unaccept- 
able about their situation, and who set in motion the most positive means 
to remedy it. It is a perspective based in very simple camaraderie in which— 
no longer aspiring to the romantic role of the White Man who, in one gen- 
erous leap (like Lord Jim risking his life in loyalty to a Malay chief), comes 
down from the pedestal created by prejudice in the hierarchy of the races in 
order to make common cause with men situated on the other side of the 
barrier—I hardly notice barriers any longer, if there are any, aside from those 
erected between oppressors and oppressed to divide them into two camps. 
It is a perspective, finally, where what seems to me the worst evil is no longer 
the impact of our industrial civilization, bringing about the decline of civi- 
lizations less technologically equipped, but rather its manifestation as a form 
of colonization whereby entire peoples are alienated from themselves. 


Such a change in perspective (some would call it a renunciation) i 
increasingly makes me view the publication of these notes taken during my | 


first voyage in a tropical zone as a sort of confession. The product of a state 
of mind I consider myself to have moved beyond, for me they are above all 
valuable retrospectively as a document showing what a thirty-year-old 
European man—enticed by what had not yet been termed “negritude” and 
compelled to voyage in such distant lands because to him it represented a 
lived poetry and a change of atmosphere, as well as a trial—tfelt when he 
traveled from west to east across black Africa before the war, as he found 
himself surprised (quite naively) at his failure to escape from himself, forced 
to recognize that the overly personal reasons that had convinced him to tear 
himself away from those he had been close to were precisely what made it 
impossible for it to be otherwise. 


One will find that in many places, I wrote in the prelude to the 1934 
edition of this book, J reveal myself to be odd, despondent, difficult, biased— 
even unjust—inhuman (or “human, all too human”), an ingrate, a false 
brother, who knows? My ambition has been describe the voyage from day to 
day to as I saw it, myself, such as Iam . . . Today I would add that in many 
places the smugness of the cultured Westerner shows through, too, and the 
disdain he flaunts for his own civilization; along the way, one will see me 
here and there provide evidence of my estheticism and coquetry, take pleas- 
ure in the morose delectation and trituration of my complexes, vaticinate 
upon the political conjunctures of the moment, act out a sort of spoiled 
child’s farce, or display the nervousness of a weakling, at times conveyed in 
bouts of ill humor that tended to make me identify, for fleeing moments, 
with the brutal colonial settler that I have never been but from whom a cer- 


tain Conradian taste for the great desperadoes of the farthest reaches could, į 
in brief fits, make me want to borrow certain gestures. And if I put forward | 


in my defense, as I did sixteen years ago, the precedent of Rousseau and his : 


Confessions, I must say that it is with much less assurance, for I am now per- | 


suaded that no man living in this iniquitous yet indisputably modifiable— 
in at least a few of its most monstrous aspects—world we live in should be 
able to get in the clear by means of a flight and a confession. 


Fourchette, 28 May 1950 
Paris, 27 August 1950 


Map of the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti 
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1931 


19 May 


Departure from Bordeaux at 5:50 p.m. The dockers stick a branch on the 
Saint-Firmin to indicate that their work is done. A few whores say goodbye 
to the crewmen they slept with the night before. It seems that when the 
boat arrived, they came onto the quay to invite the men to spend the night 
with them. Some black port workers watch their comrades leave. One of 
them, dressed in a “triple-breasted” navy blue suit, wearing a checkered cap 
and black patent-leather shoes with white suede, has a grand air of elegance. 


20 May 
A beautiful sea, but the boat is rocking a bit. Oukhtomsky asleep. 


The others are holding up, more or less, but only the fifty-year-old 
Larget is feeling his usual self. After lunch, we go to the front of the boat to 
look at two pigs being fattened for consumption. 


Among other animals on board there are cats and a little goat chat the 
crew brought from Sassandra eighteen months ago. It’s a pet. Now and then 
he gets a hard-on; his stinger pokes out, he turns his head and nibbles at 
his member. Between Le Havre and Bordeaux, in the same state, it seems 
that he sprinkled on Moufle. Another time he tinkled on his own nose. 


I saw a little black dog in Le Havre, but he’s no longer with us, having 
been run over almost immediately after leaving the ship in Bordeaux. 
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1 Marcel Griaule, "Le travail en 
Abyssinie.” Revue internationale 


du travail 23(2) (1931). 


[Trans.] 


21 May 


Once the boat pulls out of the Bay of Biscay, the sea is much better. Every- 
one starts getting to work. Griaule, Mouchet, Lutten, and Moufle get their 
smallpox vaccinations. I read the offprint of Griaule’s article on “Labor in 
Abyssinia.” 

Lunch, with one of the bottles of Burgundy given to us by the 
Chauvenet vineyard. Discussion of symbolic mathematics with Larget, our 
senior colleague (the impossibility of conceiving a phenomenon in any 
terms simpler than dualist). After lunch, a view of the Spanish coast. The 
little goat pees and drinks from the stream, then defecates. 


Afternoon: calm. In the evening, the sea is turbulent. We choose appro- 
priate records for the phonograph, basing our selections on the ancient 
traditions of the cinema, and not excluding the inevitable tempest of 


Scheherazade. 


A rough sea during the night, but no one ill. 


22 May 


The sea still choppy. Around 10:30 in the morning, up at the front of 
the ship with Griaule to help him take some photos, I saw some dolphins. 


: I had never seen one so close up. They turn like wheels, with their tails 


: sticking straight down like a rudder, and complete the mythology of the 
ship inaugurated by the little goat. 


From time to time, bothered by the shaking, the two pigs squeal. 


The Negroes of the crew move around peacefully and sometimes 


smile kindly; but I don’t know what happened to the Annamite boy I saw 
_ yesterday or the day before. Maybe the captain's cabin boy? 


For lunch, ate aioli and curry rice. 


A number of times in the afternoon, the furniture lurches and slides 


; across the floor and we have to hold on to it. 


At the height of the rocking and rolling, Mouchet and I undertake lin- 


! guistic research with a Krumen on board, who is sailing as a passenger— 
_ along with several other black men whom we are taking home—and 


working as a dishwasher in the galley. All these Krumen were stokers on 
one of the company’s cargo ships that has just been laid up. This is why 
they are being sent home. This one is dressed in the European style—like 
all his colleagues, in fact. His two upper canine teeth are filed into triangles, 
and his incisors are decorated with gold tips. 


Our research is interrupted for a walk on the deck, as I feel the need to 
get some air, Later, games with the little goat. 


23 May 
In the morning, Lutten and I get our first anti-typhoid shots. 
We passed abeam of Lisbon during the night. 


In the evening, development of photos of wave effects taken by Griaule. 
At times the developer fluid nearly spills out of the trays. 


24 May (Pentecost) 
The weather is starting to get nice and hot. 


In the morning, a conversation and aperitif with the commandant. He 
tells us that to combat fever, the Krumen on board habitually put a hot 
pepper in the anus. Moreover, the pepper is one of the essential elements 
of their food. He also told us that in some African ports even methylated 
spirits have been banned in the battle against alcoholism. 


In the afternoon, a lengthy session of oiling boots and shoes on the 
bridge, all of us roasting in the sun. We are now off the coast of Morocco. 
A few signs of the tropics: cockroaches” appear on the walls; at breakfast, 
some tiny ants marched across the tablecloth and climbed up the bread. In 
the afternoon, saw jellyfish with purple crests trailing the ship’s hull. Spent 
the evening with Griaule, on the forecastle, chatting, him lying extended, 
me sitting, looking at the stem, the sky, the sea froth. Memory of a song: 


We’ re leaving for Mexico 
We’ re putting our sails in the wind... 


1 


2 Cancrelats, cafards, blattes, 
or what in the French Antilles 
are called ravets. (1951) 


3 Michel Leiris, letter to Zette, 
May 25, 1931: 


1 spent the first two or three 
days in a sort of stupor: due 
to the shock of departure, 
first of all: and for physical rea- 
sons, too, as | struggled against 
seasickness (because the boat 
was dancing violently); and 
trying to get settled in this 
new life. Little by Irttle | am 
starting to get used to it, but | 
was pretty depressed at the 
beginning, and my decision to 
leave seemed absurd, almost 
to the point that | wanted to 
quit ... Today ! see things dif- 
ferently. Though I am truly 
bored and suffering deeply 
from being so far away from 
you, | realize, perhaps for the 
first time in my life, that | am 
accomplishing something with 
human value, and that gives 
me more strength. But it both- 
ers me to Say it, because | am 
terribly frightened that this, 
too, is just literature ... 

To be honest, l'm no longer 
questioning everything the 
way | used to. There is no 
doubt that | have discovered a 
certain calm; | will not 
approach this voyage. for 
example, the way | 
approached my voyage to 
Egypt. in an atmosphere of 
madness, but with the desire 
to do serious work. to bring 
back materials that will be 
long-lasting, and to come back 
with all the tenderness | am 
capable of, to make you forget 
this separation. 

| would like to write you only 
in poems, to eliminate all 
these considerations of a 
moral nature about myself, 
and | wish tnat poetry could 
serve exclusively to express 


25 May? 


Decidedly tropical climate. For the first time, I put on shorts and take 
“solidago,” a homeopathic medicine. Griaule and Moufle get their first shot 
of anti-typhoid vaccine. Lutten is taking cascara sagrada as a laxative. About 
5 in the evening, if the weather is clear, we'll be able to make out the peak 
of Tenerife. 


After lunch, Griaule lies down with a light fever caused by his shot. 
Mouchet has the fabrication of palm wine explained to him by Dya, the 
Krumen on board with whom he’s doing phonetics. He then compares the 
linguistic information he gets with the cards we've been using. Lutten and 
I type letters on the machine. 


Contrary to our hopes, the peak of Tenerife is not visible. 


26 May 


At the break of dawn, saw the lighthouse and Las Palmas illuminated, but 
absolutely no Tenerife. Ac 6:30, we enter the harbor. At about 9 o'clock, we 
step onto dry land. 


A curious rolling impression while walking, due to our efforts over the 
preceding days to keep our balance on board the ship. 


Las Palmas: splendid Hispano-Mediterranean squalor that occasionally 
recalls Alexandria or Le Pirée. The inhabitants are almost all of the Spanish 
type. Very few of the Berber type. Mouchet informs me that the natives, 
who were living on the islands before the Spanish conquest and who today 
have vanished, were called the Guanches; some consider them to have been 
the inhabitants of Atlantis. 


There are very beautiful women, almost all with mantillas, and little 
cob (?) houses of almond green, pale pink, or mauve with their flat roofs 
used as terraces. In the port, enormous Shell oil tanks. 


In front of a sorry-looking beach, on the street where the streetcar 
comes by, the following large billboard: eight Spanish soldiers with red and 
yellow uniforms and wearing voluminous shakos, take up aim in unison at 


passersby, who are surprised by these eight gaping gun barrels ready to fire. 
Ics an ad for the Marmon motor, eight cylinders in a row.4 


Here and there the Republican flag flies. A street, whose old name I 
don’t know, has been re-baptized by way of the suppression, on the stone 
name plaque, of the fourth and the last letter. Now it is called: 


LEN IN. 
On a public building, the emblematic royal crown has been broken. 


In the middle of the city, a sandstorm passes over the pebbly roadbed 
littered with carcasses and bordered by two walls lined with superb flowers. 
Not far away, there is a small red-light district, with houses whose signs or 
numbers make them immediately recognizable for what they are. 


A covered market; a fishmonger, covered as well. A few canary mer- 
chants. And high above it all, banked clouds, even though above the ocean 
the sky is clear and not at all stormy. 


Back on board a little after noon. I look at the Oceanica, an old battle- 
ship transformed into a charcoal warehouse, near which we are anchored. 
Above the hawseholes, there are sculpted plaques with a motif of foliage 
around a star. As we were arriving this morning, I saw, from the bridge of 
the Saint-Firmin, the Oceanica at a distance, and I took the five-pointed 
star to be a human figure, as in Corneille Agrippa’s pentagram. 


Just before our departure, on the rear deck, one of the black passengers 
cuts the hair of a fellow traveler. Others look on, making jokes. An old 
woman with a great black veil is on the quai, begging for wood. In the end, 
she gathers a few planks. 


At 5 o'clock the cargo ship leaves. We are immediately in waters of great 
depth: 2,500 to 3,000 meters, says the radiotelegrapher who is next to me. 


Near dinnertime, Griaule and I, on the forecastle, hear through an air- 
shaft an infernal racket coming from the crew quarters: the half-drunk 
sailors are singing, tapping their feet, all sorts of old and modern songs, 
from 


. . . And in the middle of the bed 
A nightingale sings 
And above the great bed 


A running river 


my exaltation to you and to 
let you share a little of the life 
| am leading. What is extraor- 
dinary when | step onto a ship 
is that in one fell swoop 
everything becomes true. The 
idea of growing older 
becomes much more accept- 
able to me, because old age 
itself seems like an infinitely 
less ugly thing as soon as it's 
no longer a matter of the old 
age of a bureaucrat. I'm 
writing you from the boat's 
dining room (where, for the 
first time, it is almost possible 
to sit calmly in our chairs 
without being subjected to 
long slides across the room by 
all the rocking and rolling). 
Now and then | look out the 
window to see if the Tenenfe 
peak (Canary Islands), which 
we were told we would see 
soon, is finally visible. When | 
do this, | know that | am not 
an actor in a play and the 
character of “voyager” is not 
merely a role for me, but the 
only character | can be in all 
sincerity. | am no longer 
ashamed before you, the way | 
was ashamed by my “hterary” 
character, which | am realizing 
more and more was hideous. 


| have no desire to write 
to people like Bataille—to 
whom | don't at all regret 
having responded in a friendly 
way on the telephone—or to 
Riviére himself, whom | like a 
great deal but whose life 
remains on a plane that is 
really all too Parisian. 1 am 
having a better time with my 
present companions because, 
making an abstraction natu- 
rally out of any goal that 
seems “scientific,” our exis- 
tence is more sincere and, | 
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would even go so far as to say, 
“cleaner” just as the exis- 
tence—to take a literary 
example—of Conrad's charac- 
ters is more sincere and 
“cleaner” than that of Proust's 
characters, for instance. [...] 


4The Marmon Motor 
Company, founded in 1902 
by Howard C. Marmon in 
Indiana, introduced the 
“Straight-Eight” Roosevelt 
(a car with an eight-cylinder 
engine) in 1929. [Trans.] 


S“C’est pour mon papa” is a 
song by Georges Milton 
(1888-1970) that was fea- 
tured in the 1930 film Le Roi 
des resquilleurs (The King of the 
Gate Crashers). Biribi is a collo- 
quia! term for the disciplinary 
prison operated by the French 
military in North Africa. 
[Trans.} 

6 Leiris, letter to Zette, 

May 27. 1931: 


[...] This afternoon, the 
drama started. A few little 
scenes on the ship: Moufle 

playing with the billy goat, 
Lutten and | corralling pigs. 
though | wonder how success- 
ful we'll be. Right now | am 
alone in the dining room. 
Everyone has just gone to 
bed. I am glad to be alone, as 
it allows me to think about 
you better. | hope that the let- 
ter you send me will be kind, 
because | need that. 


More than ever, this voyage 
seems to me a terribly serious 
thing, and totally unrelated to 
everything | have done up to 
now—for example, my tnp to 
Nantes where t deluded 
myself into thinking | was an 
adventurer. Now that | feel I'm 
really in the middle of an 


That flows down to the garden 
To water the plants 


to C'est pour mon papa, passing by way of a seditious complaint having 
to do with the African coast and Biribi.’ 


27 May® 


While washing in the morning, saw in the bathroom a cockroach about 
half the length of an index finger. We are approaching the Tropic of Cancer. 
Schools of flying fish scatter, frightened by the boat. Griaule spends part of 
the afternoon filming these fish. 


The sun is harsh, but it is not too hot thanks to the wind, which is 
behind us, aiding our progress. 


Tonight, after dinner, we will take our first dose of quinoplasmine. 


28 May 


Around 10 o'clock, the coast of the Rio de Oro. A barren landscape, giving 
a terrible impression of Africa... 


Despite the intense sun, it is almost cold because of the wind. The sea 
is green and the waves foamy. We pass the Cap Blanc under a violent wind 
that showers us with sand. We make out the lighthouse, where the guardian 
and a soldier who was with him were recently killed by Moors. The culprits 
were lynched by the soldiers before they could be brought aboard the Saint- 
Firmin, on its previous voyage, to be transported to the authorities. 


The steamer passes close by the wreck of the Chasseloup, an old dispatch 


boat made into a light freighter that long ago was boarded and sunk by the 
crew of the Saint-Louis, a cargo ship of the S.N.O.’ 


At 4 o'clock, we cast anchor in the harbor of Port-Etienne, in the bay 
of Lévrier. 


It is a sinister yellow dump with hardly any structures aside from the 


most essential buildings. A small fort. Radio antennae. Pitiful shacks on the 
beach and up on the dunes. 


A patrol boat and a barge carry the pirate-faced Moorish workers, 
dressed in rags that look half-native, half-European. They fill bags with 


dried fish. In the course of their work, an accident: one of the enormous 
metal crossbars that usually support the beams above the hold is ripped off 
by the raising of a sling, and it falls right in the middle of the workers. There 
are no casualties. In the patrol boat, there is a very beautiful young boy who 
handles the pump; he must be the catamite of the Moors on the crew. 


The headman on the launch (a red brick-colored, plump man with lit- 
tle blue eyes that are continually watering—perhaps due to Pernod—and 
wearing a colonial cap over a cream-colored tropical jacket, the striped pants 
of a shopkeeper, and brown espadrilles), the headman on the launch, who 
is the “trader” of Port-Etienne, the one who, it seems, a group of raiders 
had threatened to pillage, is speaking with the captain while an employee 
of the fishery, a thin and wiry boy, wearing a sweater and a checkered cap 
above stained navy blue pants, watches over the work of loading the fish, 
accompanied by a Negro “clerk.” 


Once the goods are on board, they bring up a European fisherman from 
the fleet who is suffering from cancer, wretched with his ravaged and almost 
lifeless face. There is a Moor in front of him with both hands on his shoul- 
ders to keep him from falling out of the litter in which he is being carried 
up. As he is incapable of holding himself up, they bring a stretcher. But 
since it isn’t easy to handle a stretcher on a boat, the first lieutenant and 
two or three men of the crew carry the poor man to a cabin near the one 
I’m sharing with Mouchet, Lutten, and Moufle. The boat will take him to 
the hospital in Dakar. 


The Moors finally return to their barge, taking back four wicker chairs, 
two pots of geraniums and a fat plant destined for the “civilized” inhabitants 
of this horrid dump . . . Until dinner, the sailors fish from the side of the 
boat and bring in a large catch. The Negroes prove to be particularly skillful 
at it. Some of them joke in pidgin French with the radiotelegrapher. Dis- 
dainful, the Annamite cook throws in his line, alone in a corner. 


29 May 


We are all dressed early to come over to the mainland on the first launch, 
the one belonging to the “trader,” when it goes back after having brought 
travelers on board. Assuming that someone will signal us when it is going 


adventure, | have no more 
desire to write adventure 
poems, or even to write at all. | 
hope that the people who 
love me and who believe in 
me will understand me, and 
not take this as a deficiency. 

i} The only thing | would like is 

| to express what I am feeling, 

i as best | can, and above all 

i without using overblown lan- 

{ guage, because right now that’s 
what | loathe the most. [...] 


shipping company founded in 

1891 in Le Havre that trans- 
ported cargo between France 
and West Africa. [Trans.] 
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to leave, we don't pay close attention and the launch leaves without us. 
Griaule is furious. 


A little while later, another launch draws alongside. We are told that 
we can come aboard if we still want to go ashore. Lutten, Moufle, and I go 
up to our cabin to get our raincoats because there are waves and the people 
on the launch are wet. I get the idea to cover my cap with its waterproof 
lining to keep it from getting dirty. Lutten does the same and thereby we 
lose a few seconds. The first lieutenant comes to warn us that the launch is 
waiting. We hurry back down . . . but too late: we see the launch moving 
away, carrying Griaule and Mouchet in the back. Did Griaule know that 
the only reason I wanted to go ashore was to overcome the nervous appre- 
hension I had of passing from the gangway to the launch over the slightly 
restless sea, which to my eyes made the operation seem somewhat delicate? 


Around 10:15 they return, soaked to the skin, but bringing back the 
first objects that the Mission has harvested: some sculpted flint given to 
them by the head of the fishery. In the meantime, Larget and Lutten have 
spoken with one of the fishery employees. From this conversation I learn 
various details related to the water shortage in Port-Etienne. Boats bring 
fresh water; it is also obtained by distillation. There is a ration of 5 liters 
per day for each native worker. The employee tells them that once, in order 
to drink the pond water that some camel drivers brought him, he had to 
filter it three times through his handkerchief and then add some medicinal 
mint alcohol. He also says that when the dispatch boat was sunk, the Euro- 
peans were rationed 2 or 3 liters of water a day, and the natives 1 liter. Many 
cattle were killed and many native workers let go from the fisheries so that 
there would be fewer animals and people needing to drink... 


At 12:15 in the afternoon, the Saint-Firmin lifts anchor. 
30 May 


Done with the Moors, their rags, and the sou’westers worn by the ones run- 
ning the launch. The open sea once more. Right on time, Larget gives me 


: my second anti-typhoid shot. 


Near 10:30, a sea turtle passes on the starboard side. 


The cancerous fisherman who came aboard with no other baggage than 


his sailor's bag said yesterday that he felt very ill. Larget asked to be told if : 


his condition worsens, so that he can give the fisherman a shot of camphor 
oil. I learn that the wretch, before being brought aboard, had been waiting 
a long time in a launch alongside the boat to see if the commandant would 
take him; a commandant can always refuse to take a sick man aboard, due 
to the possibilities of contagion. 


In the afternoon, language study with Dya; he doesn’t have his teeth 
done the way I thought, but with one canine in gold on the right side, and 
the two incisors in the middle sharpened in a way that leaves a triangular 
space (with the apex oriented upward) between them. 


Among other things, he says that his people used to make salt from oil 
palm trees by burning them and then washing the ashes, but that the whites 
have now forbidden this method so as to be able to sell their own salt. 


31 May 
At 6 o'clock, arrival at Dakar. Disembarked quickly and picked up the mail. 


Lunch with Griaule at the home of some friends—who were waiting 
for me—then a visit to Rufisque with them, along with Larget, in the Mis- 
sion car. Beautiful countryside, more or less flat, with reddish earth littered 
with volcanic rocks, baobabs, and palm trees. 


In the native neighborhoods of Dakar, a great motley human swarm. 
Groups of all ages, from babies carried on their mother’s backs to old men, 
with everything in-between. From the European point of view, Dakar very 
much resembles Fréjus, or those beaches of the Midi whose vague preten- 
tiousness is an attempt to mask their squalor. 


In Rufisque, there is a bistro called “A la Brise de Mer.” The women in 
the whorehouses in Dakar come there to spend their days off with their 


lovers, and one also meets the most bourgeois administrators or bureaucrats | 


accompanied by their wives. 
In Dakar, there is a “Réserve” and a “Potiniére.”® 


In the evening, just before dinner, I saw our hosts’ cat playing on the 
terrace with a millipede almost as long as my hand. Apparently I'll see many 


8 A la Brise de Mer. “Seabreeze”; 
Pouniére:“Gossip-House.” [Trans.} 


9 Henri Labouret (1878- 
1959): colonial administrator 
in French West Africa (in the 
Gaoua region of present-day 

Burkina Faso), author of Les 
Tribus du rameau iobi (Afrique 
occidentale, 1931). and a 
professor at the Institut 
d'ethnologie in Paris, where 
Leins later would study with 
him. [Trans] 


10 The boubou, a male 
garment common in the 
entire Sudanese zone; a sort 
of tong tunic reminiscent of 
our nighishirts. (1951) 


It Laisse pisser le mérinos! 
Ne t'en fas pas! "Forget it! 
Don't get ali worked up!”;Tu 


more . . . All in all, very little difference between the life of a bureaucrat in 
Paris and his life in the colony (I mean: in the large urban centers); it’s hot 
and he spends his time out in the sun instead of cooped up indoors; beyond 
that, it’s the same stingy existence, the same vulgarity, the same monotony, 
and the same systematic destruction of beauty. 


I can’t wait to get to the bush. Depressed. 


1 June 


Procedures relating to the Customs exemption of the Mission's supplies. 
The Customs Bureau is making things difficult, comparing the Mission to 
that of Prince ***, who came through recently and is now in the interior 
where he sold a portion of his exempted equipment . . . In the office, the 
heat is quite bearable. Antillean secretaries and African doormen. Conver- 
sation with the acting director of economic affairs. Upon questioning from 
Griaule, who asks if we will be able to access judicial archives in every 
colony, he replies that extremely strict instructions were given to adminis- 
trators after some foreign missions used the documents they had been per- 
mitted to consult in order to attack French colonial policy and to bring 
incidents to the attention of the League of Nations. He also speaks of secret 
societies and of how impossible it is for Europeans to penetrate them. 
Among the Lobi, Labouret’ succeeded in receiving the first degree of initi- 
ation into a secret society; but the man who initiated him had since disap- 
peared, in all likelihood punished by the other initiates. 


Griaule and I are staying with my friends. The others are being housed 
at the “Single Men’s Hotel,” an administrative building reserved for unmar- 
ried officials. My impression of Dakar as being like Fréjus is confirmed. A 
bath of vulgarity. I urge my friend to try to get a post in the interior. 


Unfortunately, the black men here are no nicer than the Europeans. I 
think of a black dock employee, sporting a luxurious colonial cap and 
wearing an immaculate boubou,’® whose conversation was sprinkled with 
Parisian expressions like “Laisse pisser le mérinos! Ne ren fais pas!” or “Tu 
mas fait un (sic) faux bond!”" As the director of economic affairs told us, 
and as so many other colonials say, in places where the black man is in 
direct contact with European civilization, he only picks up the bad parts. 


Still, I think of a few educated!? but friendly black men I met on 
board, including Dya, whom I saw again this morning, this time no longer 
in his mechanic’s blue but in a stunning outfit made up of a purplish suit, 
a tie with big black and mauve designs, and some worn-down shoes in 
polished black leather and gray suede. There is also a very pretty Negress 


who came aboard in a great swirl of frills and coquetry that was undoubtedly 
professional. 


In the streets, the little girls are especially delightful: they have their 
heads shaven (with the exception of certain specific spots) and wear long 
white dresses embellished with lace. 


2 June? 


Bought a few things in a store. The owners are Syrian, several brothers. 
Every one of their shopgirls has slept with at least one of them. Many of 
their female European clients sleep with them, too, as a way to settle their 


bills. 
Errands, official visits, etc. 


In the evening, going in the car to inspect the garage that has been put 
at our disposal for the trucks, I got stuck in a sandy shortcut. With the help 
of the boy doing the washing and ironing for Griaule and me at my friends’ 
house and an old Wolof man guarding the garage who seems to specialize 
in this sort of breakdown (because many cars get stuck at this spot), we suc- 
ceed in getting it out. Bringing the car back, we get stuck again at the garden 
entry. This time, we leave it there. 


3 June 


The night was unsettled by various noises: motors starting up, the dog 
barking, vague rustlings. In the morning, the servant boy, Seliman, and 
his laundry-boy assistant discover that some of the laundry they had put 
out to dry has been stolen: the missing items are 1 suit belonging to B—, 


1 suit belonging to Griaule, 1 suit of mine, and 2 pants. Interrogation of ; 


the boys, who deny having taken them. Seliman replies to Madame B— 
that it couldn't be him, given that he always dresses in a boubou, and that 


m'as fait un faux bond!: "You 
left me in the lurch!" [Trans] 


12 Leiris uses the word évolué 
(literally, “evolved"). a French 
term for an assimilated African 
who had been educated, and 
who was considered to have 
thereby become distanced 
from indigenous customs. ln 

a 1950 talk, Leiris describes 
the word évolué as “very dis- 
pleasing.” and argues that it is 
a mistake to ignore “the peo- 
ple on whom the ascendancy 
of Western civilization has 
made itself felt most strongly: 
those of the towns, for exam- 
ple, who are described, 
according to the social class 
they belong to, either by that 
annoying term ‘evolved’ or by 
the hardly less unpleasant 
‘detribalized: "—Michel Leiris, 
“The Ethnographer Faced 
with Colonialism’ in Brisées: 
Broken Branches (Lydia Davis 
trans.) (San Francisco, CA: 
North Point Press, 1986), 

p. 126. [Trans.} 


13 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
June 2, 1931: 


[...] | don't like Dakar. for it 
is too much of an administra- 
tive city. But there are Negro 
children of extraordinary 
beauty, from the ones who are 
completely black and dressed 
in native styles, to those who 
wear pith helmets and suits 
like children at their first com- 
munion, in addition to mixed- 
race children of all colors. 
Griaule and | are staying with 
the Barons, who are really 
extraordinarily kind. We are 
planning to stay here about 
another week, as we have 
some complicated customs 
matters to deai with. We are 


rn 
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both irritated by this setback, 
which is delaying our depar- 
ture for the bush. 


At the moment, the heat is 
nothing extravagant. There is a 
little wind, though. | feel better 

than when we arrived in 
Barcelona, for example. 


It’s true that the weather is 
still pleasant. 


The people of Dakar are hor- 
rible. They're like people in 
Fréjus, or people in mediocre 
inns for folks out for a Sunday 
drive. People like this spoil 
everything and make you wish 
you were anywhere else. | 
fight against my glum mood, 
trying to behave in the most 
proper way possible, and 
scrupulously maintaining the 
strictest standards of hygiene, 
for example. or dress. Aside 
from Griaule and Larget, my 
best friends are still Mouchet 
and Moufle. 


Little by little I've been getting 
used to speaking pidgin, and 
I'm beginning to be able to 
speak to a black man without 
being too intimidated. But it is 
very difficult to get accus- 
tomed to using the familiar 
pronoun tu.[...] 

14 Leiris uses the 

word “grilling” in English in 
the onginal. [Trans.] 
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it would never occur to him to wear pants for anything other than work. 
The other boy remains impassive. It is understood that the two boys will 
be taken to the police, not to be charged but to serve as witnesses and to 
explain what happened. We also agree not to leave them alone with the 
policemen under any pretext, in order to spare them a grilling... 


At lunch, we learn from the boy who does the washing and ironing 
that Seliman is sobbing in the kitchen. He has just burned the cake, and he 
had already forgotten to buy dessert, on top of the confounded tale of the 
lost clothes. Our hosts have him told not to get so upset. 


After lunch, another interrogation of Seliman, who is no longer crying. 
He replies clearly and seems beyond suspicion. Only the other boy will be 
taken to the police. 


Visit to the police: the inspector who receives us is a clean-shaven non- 
commissioned officer who says “collider” for “corridor” and has terribly 
hairy hands. In a corner, an old Negro in a khaki uniform and with a thin 
white beard along his jaw listens silently. The B—s and I are seated; the boy 
standing between us, his colonial cap in his hands. The inspector types up 
B—’s declaration. At the end of the interview, we are pleased to learn that 
the boy is definitely not under suspicion, that many such thefts have been 
committed in the quarter and that it is undoubtedly the work of an organ- 
ized gang. We depart, followed by the boy, who remained imperturbable 
throughout the episode and now comes down the stairs majestically. Out- 
side, just as we have crossed the landing of the police station, the boy gives 
a big smile and says to Madame B—: “Seliman got his suit stolen too, 
Madame.” We ask the boy why he is telling us this only now, but it is impos- 
sible to get a response, and we will surely never know. All that we can find 
out is that the person who stole from Seliman is a Negro whom he had 
asked to carry his basket coming back from the market. 


In the evening, taking a drive in the car to recharge the batteries, which 
had run down due to the humidity, I come upon a vast assembly of people 
of all ages listening to a griot in the native quarter. Women are seated on 
the ground with their children on their backs. The storyteller seems to hold 


his audience rapt; he is seated, his back against a great wall, and punctuates 
his words with gestures. 


4 June 


Met Seliman at the market. In his mouth he had his lovely pipe shaped like 
a revolver, which he had bought the day before. His tears, caused by the 
accumulation of misfortune—the theft of the white clothes, his forgetting 
to buy the dessert for lunch, and the spoiling of the pie he burned—had 
finally dried. 


Visit to the chief of the Lebou community, in order to be introduced 
to the pirogue builders. He is an old Negro wearing a chechia and boubou 
who receives us with dignity, shows his cross of the Legion of Honour to 
our translator, gives us some information about the Lebou, and then goes 
out with us, armed with gloves and a parasol. 


Spent the afternoon with Mouchet at the beach, on the hillside, exam- 
ining the pirogues and talking to the fishermen, accompanied by the district 
translator, Mahmadou Kouloubaii. 


Dinner in the evening with the B—s and all the members of the Mis- 
sion at the “Single Men’s Hotel,” run by the fat Madame Lecoq with the 
assistance of the Negress Diminga, a student at the Catholic mission school, 
a good and intelligent girl who had gagné petit’ last year with one of the 
lodgers. 


Came back in the evening in the Ford belonging to the Mission, driven 
by my friend B—. Like any Dakarois out for a drive, we went for a tour 
along the coast to observe the clear moonlit sky, at once utterly baleful and 
splendid, with sinister clouds blocking the stars and a wide swamp-like glow 
over the sea. 


5 June 


Slept poorly, and awoke with my eyes feeling hollow and an irritated throat. 


Probably from the “fruit salt”!® I had the day before. Maybe also because of 


dinner and a whisky soda I had a little before noon. 
Went with Mouchet and Mahmadou Kouloubali to visit the studio of 
a carpenter who builds pirogues. 


Lunch with my friends the B—s at the home of the Vacuum Oil rep- 
resentative, an extremely vulgar man, a bit of a shark but quite lively. 


1S Gagné peut (pidgin): 
became pregnant [Trans.] 


16 In English in the original. 
Invented in the 1850s by 
James Crossley Eno (1827— 
1915),"Eno fruit salt” is an 
effervescent antacid consid- 
ered to be a remedy for sea- 
sickness and upset stomach. 


[Trans.} 


At the “Single Men’s Hotel,” where we go after lunch, we run into Kasa 
Makonnen, an Abyssinian ascetic who has come to Dakar, passing through 
Metamma, Khartoum, Abecher, Fort-Lamy, N’Gaoundere, Douala, Chad. 
He came the whole way on foot, and it took him three years. Undoubtedly 
he is chasing after some Truth. 


According to him, two days west of Gondar there are “sons of aloe” 
(which greatly interests Griaule, who has studied aloe totemism in other 
regions of Abyssinia). “Noah’s house is near Chad,” he also says; and when 
he is asked if he knows how to do something, he smiles and replies that he 
only knows Christ. 


He wants to go back to Abyssinia, and Griaule decides to take him with 
us. 


Later, cocktails with the B—s, with two of the pretty Dakar society 
women. One of them is married to a hideous midget who directs the elec- 
tricity factory. 

Went by car after dinner to the place called “Bel Air,” reeking with rot- 
ten seaweed, where there is a restaurant whose owner has dogs, rabbits, a 
lioness, monkeys, and an anteater. Saw the lioness and some of the others. 


Upon returning, I notice that I’m quite nervous and depressed. The 


goals of the trip are growing dim, too, and I’m starting to wonder what I’m 
doing here. 


6 June 


The work on the pirogue is done. Studied the sail and the rigging. 


Still the same nervousness, 


In the evening, went with the B—s and without Griaule to the Oasis, 
a Negro dancehall in Dakar. There are: Negresses—wives or girlfriends of 
African non-commissioned officers—dressed in the European style; black, 
mixed, or Arab whores; some fat Negresses in local dress; Negro pederasts 
who dance together in little waisted jackets; a white homosexual with the 
air of an office worker, dancing, a flower in his mouth, with a Negro sailor 
wearing a red pompon; two colonial officers dancing together; three fellows 
from the merchant marine or off cargo ships, one of whom (wearing a white 


cap with a visor, with a thin mustache and a cigar) has the marvelous allure 
of the handsomest adventure heroes in American films. Then went to the 
Tabarin, the same sort of place, but white, vaguely snobbish, and utterly sin- 
ister (catastrophic hostesses, show numbers that were almost admirably 
absurd, colonials of all stripes, and also, at a table, the American and Brazilian 
consuls in tuxedoes, ogling the women). 


Came back still feeling worked up. Killed a millipede before going to 
bed. 


7 June (Sunday) 


Swimming at a little beach just outside of Dakar, with my friends and 
Griaule. Griaule and B— continually knocked over by surf as it breaks. 
Majestic tan, after a long sunbathing session on the sand. 


In the afternoon, a trip by car to Ngor with Larget. Walk through the 
village and on the beach where a number of children wearing little shorts 
(knotted bits of cloth) play at sending little pirogues with sails out on the 
sea. A cloud of lictle girls arrive, most of them carrying even smaller babies 
on their backs. They surround us, yelling: “Sunday! Sunday!” 
don’t understand at all, but imagining that Sunday must be the day when 


visitors from Dakar come to the village, we guess that “Sunday” is a request 


for a little present. Returning to the village, we buy a boat from one of the | 


children and then stay for a long time in the shade of the central square 
where the men are gathered, to have them explain to us the fabrication and 
usage of a hoop net we've purchased. We depart surrounded by yelling 
children, who run behind the car for a few meters. As we leave the village, 
we see swarms of land crabs; the noise of the car makes them scurry back 
to their holes. The village folk maintain a breeding ground for crabs!” to 
supplement their principal resource: fishing. 


Here at last, I love Africa. The children give an impression of gaiety 
and life that I haven't encountered anywhere else. It touches me deeply. 


8 June 


The nights are getting more and more “tropical.” It is not warm, because of 
the wind, but there are more and more stars in the sky and the Southern 


At first we | 


17 A "breeding ground” for 
land crabs: this phrase seems 
excessive, at the very least. 
(1951) 


Cross shines ever more clearly. Everything is oriented around it, like Ursa 
Major at home, and it is the great pivot we all refer to. 


Toward evening, Griaule, Mouchet, and I went in the Ford to Yof, a 
fishing village not far from Ngor. The car got stuck in the sand as we arrived. 
A group of children and a young woman come to push the car out, and 
take advantage of the situation to angle for a “Sunday.” We go by foot to 
the sea nearby and arrive just in time for the sunset, when men gather on 
the beach around the pirogues. We see one of the pirogues come back: as it 
breaks through the surf, it lowers its sails, then lands on the sand, carried 
by the swell. A troop of men, old men, and children quickly clusters around 
the pirogue to pull it up in line with the others, an operation carried out in 
a series of swiveling movements, the front of the pirogue slightly lifted and 
pushed toward the top of the bank while the back serves as a pivot, then 
the back lifted and pushed in turn with the front as a pivot, and so on until 
the pirogue has been brought to the desired spot. 


Shortly after the sun disappears, they all perform their prayers, some 
of them simply on their knees in a large group, bowing rhythmically, while 
others pray in isolation and still others are half-hidden by a long, high rack 
next to which there are fish chat could be taken to be elements of this sacred 
pantomime. 


We return to the car. It’s already dark. While trying to leave, we get 
stuck in the sand again. After a bit of haggling, we give a man 20 francs 
and a team of children and boys is instantly recruited, and they get us out 
and push the car for a few hundred meters until the road improves. It seems 
that with regard to passing automobiles, the people of this village play a bit 
the role of shipwreckers, and that this sort of rescue is something of an 
industry for them... 


We arrive in Dakar pretty late, just in time to witness the departure of 


: the friends of our hosts who had been invited over to meet us. Rather 


| embarrassed, we go to bed early, especially since Griaule is suffering from 
: sunburn and is completely exhausted. 


9 June 


Definitive conclusion of the purchase of the pirogue: it takes place in the pres- 
ence of the chief of the Lebou community, who has come—this time without 
the parasol and gloves—to the beach where the pirogue is being stored. 


In the evening, we go to the cinema, the B—s, Griaule, and I. We are 
bored. Griaule goes to bed very tired and wakes up vomiting during the 
night. The dog is agitated and growling. The idiotic rooster in the henhouse 
crows several times and other roosters in the area reply. 


10 June 


Griaule is feeling better and can go out more or less as usual. Today is the 
day the pirogue will be delivered. It is driven into the port by its owner and 
draws up to the dock of the Société Navale de POuest. Workers are 
recruited. They come with ropes and lift everything, the pirogue and the 
owner who remains inside, up onto the pier. Then, carried on the shoulders 
of twenty workers jostling one another—since everyone wants to take part 
in the coming distribution of “kola’*—the pirogue makes its way to the 
boathouse. Not quite the same impression as last Sunday when, returning 
from Ngor, we came across the hirsute and triumphal crowd coming out 
of the “Senegalese Arena” as they escorted the victorious wrestler, who was 
brandishing multicolored swords of honor above his head. 


After quickly wrapping the pirogue, a second trip to Yof. This time we 
don’t get stuck in the sand—because we stop at some distance from the 
village—and we have no difficulty recognizing the path now that we have 
our bearings . . . Again we find ourselves on the stunning beach, with the 
immense green and white waves cascading in succession, the dunes, and 
the scavenger birds gliding above the cabins. The beach is always the place 
where the male portion of the population gathers. Again we watch the 
Pirogues return. 


On one side of the beach, several boys play a game resembling our 
“dodgeball.” They are divided into two teams. 


At a certain point, while I examine a pirogue with Larget, an old man 


wearing a chechia (like almost all the men here) steps away from a group of ; 


* Literally, kola nut; by exten- 
sion: a tip. 
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18 Georges Henn Riviére's 
review of the 1930 documen- 
tary fiim, directed by Walter 
Futter. in Pour vous 124 (2 
Apri! 1931): 8-9. {Trans} 


19 Leins, ietter to Zette, 
june 11,1931: 

{ ...]).am excited to be 
among the Negroes. | very 
much fiked the two fishing 
villages we visited, which rec- 
oncied me a inte to Dakar. 
ly.) am still rather 
Gsapposted with regard to 


people his age seated in the sand and comes over to shake our hands with 
great dignity. Could he be the village chief? 


When we depart, the children escort us. They don't ask for a “Sunday” 
but instead yell: “Fifty centimes! Give me fifty centimes! One franc! 
Seventy-five! Two francs! Five francs! Forty-six!” etc. And when we refuse, 
they insist with great theatrical gestures, rolling their menacing eyes. Only 
a woman carrying a baby gets a few coins. 


Griaule, Larget, and Mouchet leave slightly in front. The B—s and I 
cross paths with a rather pretty young woman, dressed in a blue skirt and a 
long tunic with red and white embellishments. She is casually chewing a 
little twig from a lemon tree. She looks at us and we smile at her. She smiles 
too and says a few words to which we reply: “Bonsoir!” A few minutes later, 
as we are climbing into the car, the same girl shows up with a girlfriend 
about the same age. They go past the car, which is not yet moving, look at 
everyone, laughing, and do a few dance steps, clapping their hands. The 
car stars up and we return to Dakar, without my having been able to deter- 
mine the exact meaning of this display of coquetry. 


Came back through Wakam, the village near the airfield. Saw, as usual, 
naked or nearly naked children scurrying out of their cabins to see the car go 
by and immediately fleeing again, bursting with laughter. Behind the racks 
surrounding the cabins, lined up in a row to form a sort of street, we see 
embers glowing red here and there, but none of those enormous festival fires 
we saw the other day, around which singing children gathered, enraptured. 


This morning, Seliman bought a little parrot for himself. Glancing into 
the little hovel where he sleeps, near our house, I noticed tacked to the wall 


the double spread of Pour Vous devoted to Riviére’s article on the film Africa 
Speaks.’ 


11 June’? 


Nothing very interesting. Everything is ready for our departure. We will 
have two flatbed train cars for transporting the vehicles and two coaches 
for ourselves. In Tamba Counda, we will uncouple our coaches from the 


train; we'll be able to stay as long as we like, and it will be the same wherever 


we choose to stop until we get to Bamako. We are taking with us the 
Abyssinian Kasa Makonnen, the “washing and ironing boy” Tyemoro 


Sissoko, as well as a Bambara cook Seliman introduced us to, whose name 
is Bakari Keyta. 


During the day, Seliman was on the verge of tears because Tyemoro 


told him that his parrot would not grow any bigger and that in buying the 
bird he had been robbed. 


12 June 


Departure at midday. Tyemoro arrives on time and stores his bicycle, with 
one of its tires all dented, on one of the flatbed cars. Kasa Makonnen is pre- 
cise, too. At the last minute, Bakari Keyta shows up, outfitted with an 
umbrella and a huge suitcase that he throws nonchalantly into one of the 
vans. My goodbyes with the B—s have led me to imbibe a certain number 
of shots of whiskey . . . 


The day will be hot and pretty dreary. Ac the Thiès train station, 
Mouchet and I will sleep out in the open, in the shadow of our caravan, 
while the five others will sleep in a coach. The two native boys have been 
given the night off; as for Kasa Makonnen, in the early morning we will 
see him come down from the cab of the lead flatbed car, saying that he 
spent a good night, and that the watch post is “the House of Christ.” 


13 June 


Heat. Heat. Heat. Chemical thirst-quenching by means of mint alcohol 
and glycirrhyzine. Pleasant countryside, somewhat burned but without 
seeming too desolate. Baobabs and shrubs. Villages with cylindrical-conic 
straw huts that look relatively prosperous. Natives scattered in the fields, 
occasionally waving to us. 


Mouchet and I bring our beds up into the railroad car that serves as 
the kitchen. At 7:30 it is dark, and flashes of light on the horizon announce 
the arrival of a tornado. Stops in the middle of the night. Trains going by. 
Jolts. Finally, just as things are calming down a bit, the tornado. The coach 
starts to flood. Impossible to close the sliding doors; we seal the opening 
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ethnographic activity; | am 
constantly sorry to have to 
converse with the Negroes only 
about objects, and never to be 
able to discuss more human 
topics. | would very much like 
to study children's games, but 
this is impossible if one doesn't 
know the language. [ ...] 


In short, in order to 
describe my state of mind, | 
have to tell you that something 
unexpected has happened: it is 
no longer ethnography that 
interests me but the voyage 
itself and the displacement. | no 
longer have the least affection 
for any of my companions, and 
| feel so alone among them that 
| would feel alone even if | 
were in the company of my 
closest friends, like Bataille. The 
only thing that connects me to 
life is your letters, and the only 
pleasure | have here is to see 
Negroes (all things considered, 
it seems quite stupid to study 
them). What I would like most 
would be to live with you in a 
faraway country, and seriously, | 
wonder why such a thing 
couldn't happen, one fine day; 
what valid reason would there 
be to do anything else? 


| feel at once immensely sad 
and immensely happy. because 
it seems that | have come to 
touch the bottom of some- 
thing, and, as you say in your 
letter, that | have become truer. 
Everything else is just the mis- 
chief of people who want to 
find their place in the sun. the 
pettiness of people whom, 
without exception, | royally 
despise. [...] 


20 In Abyssinia, this is the name 
used for churches. (1951) 


| halfway with a table flipped over and a large green umbrella, like a restaurant 
! bellboy’s, brought from Paris. But the water whips in from below, through 
: the gaps in the wooden floor. 


A little after 3 in the morning, we arrive in Tamba Counda. Still a half- 
i hour or an hour or so of traffic before we reach the tranquility of a railyard 
; track. 


| 14 June 


First thing in the morning, the stationmaster, who has been kind enough 
: to add to our convoy an old passenger car (in an arrangement with the 
i director of the Compagnie, whom Griaule had gone to see in Dakar), takes 
! us to see the administrator. As he is out, we see his assistant, a rather young 
i man who gives us some tips about the region: “They're all lazy! They don't 
| know how to make anything . . . Not one thing . . . A few water jugs . . . 
| Some spears...” etc. On a bookshelf, I notice Sir Frazer's The Golden 
Bough and Marcel Prousts The Prisoner. On a table, issues of the Revue 
! Hebdomadaire. When Griaule inquires, the master of the house’s native ser- 
: vant says there are standing stones in certain parts of the region. Griaule 
decides to do a three-day tour. Soon after lunch, Mouchet, Griaule, Lutten, 
| and I set off, our baggage reduced to a minimum. 


A beautiful voyage on a bush trail: termite mounds, vegetation, bamboo 
| trees, wood blackened by calcination from tobacco production or from 
i ground-clearing, the earth alternately gray and red. The atmosphere Africa 
presents to me is relatively benign but still hardly reassuring—an atmos- 
! phere of old peasantry from Bretagne or Auvergne, filled with bonesetters 
and ghost stories. Birds with beautiful plumage, bush fires. 


1:25: Arrival in Malem Nyani, where we have been told that we will 
meet the administrator. But he isn’t there: it seems he has left for Koumpen- 
toum. We go there to learn that he has moved on again, this time to Maka- 
l Colibentan. Since it’s already late, we sleep in Koumpentoum. 


We stop at an extremely clean resthouse with a large courtyard of well- 
raked earth, a verandah, and dazzlingly neat cabins. This thanks to the care 
: of Guedel Ndao, the chief of the district, a young Serer from a royal family 


descended from the ancient mbour, who is kind and intelligent and a 
fetishist even though he was raised by Europeans. Physically very tall and 
thin with a handsome ashen black face, entirely in native dress (an ample, 
dark blue boubou and babouches, a little grigri sealed up in red leather 
swinging on his chest) except for a beige-felt pitch helmet, worn (by the 
way) with extreme distinction. He never goes anywhere without a cane or 
a chicotte in his hand. 


In the evening, we listen to Dyali Sissoqo, a Mandingo griot from the 
area, sing and accompany himself on the guitar, near the Koumpentoum 
“mosque,” which consists solely of a space bounded by tree trunks laid on 
the ground and, within that enclosure, a straw mat. The griot’s song alter- 
nates with a sort of closed-mouth grunting as he bends over his guitar. 


Slept in the open air, in the pretty courtyard that is so clean, on cots 
without mattresses, and being very careful to put our shoes on a chair 
instead of leaving them on the ground, so as to avoid any unpleasant sur- 
prises upon awakening . . . 


15 June 


In the morning, we depart with the chief. As we are about to go, I shake i 
out the sheet that one of the locals lent us to use as a tablecloth the night 
before. It had seemed so white chat we were upset at having slightly stained 
it with red wine, but now I find some dried shit on the other side. Griaule 
and I erupt in laughter. 


Leaving the resthouse, Griaule, the chief, and I meet a peddler selling 
wooden toys shaped like various animals. Suspecting that they are objects 
made exclusively for Europeans, Griaule puts a variety of questions to the 
merchant, whose prices are exorbitant in any case. “Who gave you the idea 
to make this?” “—Allah!” replies the other. The chief is highly amused at 
this reply... 


We leave for Maka in our Ford with the chief. From 9:55 to 11:45 a.m., 
we stop at Sam Ngueyen and are given a friendly welcome from the peas- 
ants. A tornado barely distracts us from our buying of objects. 


| eee 
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21 That is, prays according 

to Muslim ritual, (In the 1951 
edition, Leins provides an 
explanatory note for this 
phrase not here at its first 
invocation but only much later 
in the book, when he employs 
it again in the entry for 29 
November 1931.) [Trans.] 


* Noble. of royal descent. 


I very much like Guedel Ndao and will long remember him as he was 
yesterday at sundown, walking us through the raised blocks of laterite near 
Koumpentoum station and responding without hesitation to all our queries. 


Departure. The road is muddy in places. We get stuck a few times, but 
push the car back out without much difficulty. Arrival at Dyambour. 


As soon as the car has stopped near the village well, a group of women 
make friendly signs to us. A very young girl, naked to the waist, runs up 
and performs her sa/aams;” the men arrive in turn and, thanks to the medi- 
ation of the district chief, we are immediately on wonderfully cordial terms 
with the inhabitants. Our research and collection of objects commence in 
a perfectly idyllic atmosphere. The people are very much amused by our 
questions, which to them seem improbable to the point of futility. It is the 
same with our purchases, since all the utensils they have are very crude— 
as they know—and hardly designed, by all appearances, to attract outsiders. 


Visit to the representatives of all the different crafts. Lunch under a 
large tree near the well among the villagers, who jabber among themselves 


and carry on a halting conversation with us through the intermediary of 
our guide. 


Another visit to the village and then departure, amid animated gestures 
of farewell and a friendly clamor. The road is a little better than the one in 
the morning. Around 3:30, two admirable specimens of the roan antelope 
species cross the road about 50 meters ahead of us. 


We reach Maka about 5 p.m. Aperitifs and then dinner with the admin- 
istrator (who has been there all the time). Classic colonial remarks: “These 
people are incomprehensible. Take this one here (Guedel Ndao). He is 
extremely intelligent. He’s been told so only too often! Once I asked him: 
‘But look, instead of living like a peasant in your village, why aren’t you a 
writer, with your education? Do you know what he replied? ‘Because if 
I were a writer, I'd no longer be an mbour.’ ”* —But you're in a tricky sit- 
uation; you could be deposed . . .” ‘Even if I were deposed, I would still 
be an mbour.’ He would have been able to earn a good living in an office, 


but he'd prefer to stay in his bush . . . They are incomprehensible, I tell 
you!” 


During dinner, another district chief, an old man, formerly a sergeant 
in the colonial army, dressed in a long blue and black striped robe, with a 
gray beard and the manners of a court poisoner, comes up, in response to 
a question from us, to offer the services of a griot who, he says, “can play 
three drums at once and knows many old customs.” We ask him to bring 
this griot in. 

Toward the end of dinner, when it is already entirely dark, I hear a dis- 
tant sound, Drumming, and the approaching voices of women and chil- 
dren. I lend only a distracted ear to the conversation and soon, as the chorus 
grows more and more distinct, I slip out just in time to see, not the single 
musician we expected but an entire cortege entering the courtyard of the 
residence, lit by storm lanterns. There are four drummers and a large num- 
ber of women and children. Men came too, and young people. A wide circle 
takes shape in the yard, roughly in the following arrangement: all four of 
the musicians together; immediately to their right, the chairs and crates 
that had been set out for the administrator and for us. To the left of the 
musicians, a miserably dressed band of kids, who seem to be playing the 
role of street urchins; immediately to their left, facing us in a long row, a 
compact mass of women and young girls who never stop singing for a sec- 
ond and who occasionally, at moments of particular exaltation, clap their 
hands in a very skillful and complex way. Next to them and completing the 
circle back to us, the men and youths. Behind the group of urchins (who 
are near the entrance to the residence) there is a large wood fire, to which 
the musicians from time to time hold the heads of their drums in order to 
stretch them. Across from this fire, and in some sense balancing it, the side- 
lights of che Ford illuminate the scene. 


For a while I mingle in the crowd; then, seeing that a place has been 
reserved for me beside the administrator, I decide after much hesitation to 
go to it. 


Hardly have I sat down when an old woman with pale, almost reddish 
skin—whom I saw earlier drawing water—with her legs and thighs wrapped 
in a blue linen cloth, flings herself down and rolls in the dust, taking off all 
her clothes. But a ringmaster leaps forward, brandishing a whip, and drives 
her out of the dance circle. Several times during the course of the evening, 
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22 Samori Touré (c.1835- 
1900): Muslim ruler in the late 
nineteenth century of a large 
territory stretching from con- 
temporary Guinea through 
the Ivory Coast and all the 
way to Ghana. For nearly six 
years, his army resisted the 
incursion of the French colo- 
nial forces under General 
Louis Archinard, until Samori 
was captured in 1898 and 
subsequently deported to 
Gabon. [Trans.] 


i 
i 
l 
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the poor woman, in the throes of the most pleasurable delirium, tries to 
enter the circle and dance. But each time she is chased out, because they 
must judge her attitude highly improper, given the presence of the admin- 
istrator and a group of Europeans. I learn that she is a former household 
slave of the conqueror Samori?? and the former cook for the fellowship stu- 


dents at the school, who now survives by scrounging here and there, espe- 
cially off the chief of the district. 


The head griot is a man of medium height, thin and nervous, with 
gleaming eyes and a short litle beard. When he plays, he seems more 
worked up than the others, and he often flings his head back as if he is in 
ecstasy. In his left hand, he holds a metal rattle that he shakes ceaselessly, 
with undulations or vibrations of his arm. The largest of his colleagues is 
an enormous man, an ex-soldier, who could have done quite well for himself 
as a pimp. He is clothed in a short white skirt with a broad pattern of var- 
ious colors, which forms a sort of tutu. 


The drumming, the clapping, and the various sections of the chorus 
overlap in an extraordinarily violent and refined way. From time to time, 
generally pushed forward by her companions, a woman leaves the group 
and advances into the circle. Dressed in her Sunday best (store-bought 
cotton, white lace tunic, garish headscarf, etc.), she reminds me more of an 
American slave out of Uncle Tom’s Cabin than an African Negress. She shuf- 
fles forward with her head inclined toward one shoulder, in a lopsided 
stance, and the griot comes up to get her and lead her before us, where, 
most of the time, she does a curtsey. She then leans on the griot and they 
walk around like this, in step, while the woman whirls a large handkerchief 
with her left hand. The dance breaks off, the cadence changes. At times 
the dancer returns to her row; at others, the drum starts to beat furiously 
and, as her companions clap their hands, laughing and shouting out, the 
woman makes her way around the assembly several times, in a very different 
style from the beginning of the dance: now there is leaping and frenetic 
stamping, whereas initially the dancer was dull, clumsy, stiff, formal. 


When the dance is good, handkerchiefs are thrown into the arena as a 
sign of applause. 


When most of the adult women had danced, the bearded griot per- 
formed the following number: while continuing to play his drum and shake 
his rattles with one hand, with the index finger of his right hand he traced 
patterns in the sand in time with the beat. They were magic Islamic squares 
and figures . . . When the figures were done, he threw down the little stick 
that he had been using earlier to beat his drum on occasion. The stick fell 
on one of the patterns and the griot pointed with his fingers to show 
where it had fallen: an amazing pantomime of divination. A fusion of music, 
drawing, dance, magic. The man seemed quite beside himself: From the 
audience's perspective, the climax was reached when this same griot, having 
arisen, and singing much more savagely than before, approached his com- 
panions; two of them stood up, and the griot, while exchanging a series of 
questions and answers with them, suddenly started to beat on their drum 
as they were playing it at the same time as he continued to play his own. 


After this display, the griots went to stretch the skins of their instru- 
ments at the fire, and it was the tall soldier’s turn to take the stage. Less 
exalted than the first, tending more toward an easygoing burlesque, he 
followed more or less the same behavior as his predecessor, and goaded the 
women to dance. After the first part of the dance, which I have described, 
he made as if he was going to leave them; then, when they returned to their 
places, he beat more ferociously on his drum as if he were challenging them. 
Generally, the woman then broke into the second part of the dance and 
spun madly while whirling the handkerchief in a rapid rotating movement. 


The end of the evening was devoted mainly to the young people and 
the little girls. A boy danced with a whistle between his teeth that he blew 
with all his might in time with the drums. Now and then the tall griot yelled 
or blew another whistle in unison, thus reinforcing the rhythm imprinted 
on the dance by his drum. We also saw him, with short steps, escort two 
little girls through the main dance, the children placing their hands as high 
as they could up his arms, though unable to reach his shoulders, and they 
too pranced about like lunatics during its wilder phase. 


I also noticed that sometimes, before dancing, a woman would wipe the 
griot’s face, which was streaming with sweat, with her handkerchief, in a ges- 
ture of tender pity (?).” In general, it seemed that a complicated network of 


1 23 A demonstration of solici- 

{ tude for the musician, this ges- 
ture may have been essentially 
a matter of protocol. During 
my trip to Haiti in the summer 
of 1948, 1 saw, in the course of 
vodun sessions, initiates of this 
religion ceremonially carrying 
out the same gesture: wiping 
with a scarf the face of the 
men or women they wanted 
to honor. Compare Veronica 
wiping the face of Christ. 
(1951) 
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challenges and coquetries had been established between the musicians and 
the dancers, the true meaning of which it was impossible for me to grasp, 
since I could not understand the things they were saying. 


Ac about 10 in the evening the administrator adjourned the session and 
the tom-toms immediately cut off. Everyone went home singing. In spite 
of the great longing I felt to follow the musicians and dancers, I was very 
tired, and I went to bed on the verandah like the others. 


16 June 


Got up and dressed quickly. Partial reconstruction of the tom-tom with the 
griots and some of the women from last night. The soothsayer griot, asked 
to explain his turns, declares that he does not know what the figures he is 
tracing mean, and that he does it to show that he plays the drum so well 
that he can do other things at the same time. The oldest of the griots, 
dressed in full war-dance costume, looks like a Reichshoffen cuirassier. 


Before leaving, Griaule gives the old Samori hag 10 sous. She thanks 
him profusely and does a few steps of a burlesque dance for us. 


Departure for Malem Nyani with Guedel Ndao. On the way there we 
get the car stuck in mud, but extricate ourselves without difficulty. 


Cordiality reigned in Malem Nyani. We take a stroll to visit the repre- 
sentatives of the various crafts. We meet Fatoumata Yafa, the shoemaker’s 
wife, whom Griaule photographs; Moussa Dyao, the nephew of the chief, 
aged three, who walks along with us stark naked but for his grigri; and 


several nice unknown individuals who act as interpreters or run small 
errands for us. 


After dinner, the bama Noso Dyara, a sort of comic charlatan, a Bambara 
man dressed sordidly in a ragged tussore jacket and unspeakably filthy pants 
over a bare torso and feet, performs a whole series of turns before us as we 
sit beside the chief, who is seated in a comfortable armchair, and surrounded 
by a crowd of amused men and children, and slightly terrified women 
(including the pretty Marie Ndyay, who has red skin although she is 
Mandingo, and who distractedly caresses the chief’s tame white sheep while 


_ chatting with a friend). After having large stones piled in a grain mortar 


upon his chest, placing flaming straw on his head, and then stuffing it into 
his mouth, and gashing his tongue with a knife, and stopping the bleeding 
with some sort of medicine, the bama progresses to his main number: 
having carefully wet the tip of a knife with saliva and plunging it several 
times into his horn fetish, the bama places this same knife vertically on the 
top of his skull, wich the blade parallel to the plane of his face, and thrusts 
it 2.5 centimeters into his head, without any possibility of deception. He 
keeps the knife embedded there for about fifteen minutes, during which 
time he sings and makes all sorts of jokes. He presents his skull, thus 
adorned, to several people in attendance (Griaule, Mouchet, Lutten, and I, 
among others), and invites us to try and take out the knife by shaking it 
vigorously. We comply, but without success. The man who finally extracts 
the knife—a Negro—takes it with both hands and pulls with all his 
strength. 


After this act, which makes a great impression, the bama indulges in 
various monkey tricks: he mocks the French by imitating in succession a 
simpering woman, an elegant man, and a brutal foreman; jeers at the 
Muslim marabout; and then carries out an entire obscene pantomime 
punctuated by loud exclamations, during which he makes a show of offering 
the spectators his ass and his penis in turn, and pretends to eat his own shit 
by moving his hand back and forth from his ass to his mouth. 


During the show, fat white spiders run all over, sometimes over the 
spectators’ feet. A tornado is brewing and the insects are panic-stricken. 
When we go to bed, the straw walls of the hut act as a veritable sieve 
through which grasshoppers ceaselessly come and go, while here and there 
stalks a white spider. 


Awake in the middle of the night to torrential rain. Work to cover the 
various entrances. Back to bed. 


17 June% 


Still a little work to do this morning. Trip to the chief’s hut, admirably clean 
and furnished with a magnificent modern desk in the American style. The 
bama repeats his turns for a photograph. Work with the weavers. Photo of 
Marie Ndyay and her child. Lunch. Departure. Guedel Ndao and his 


a A 


24 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
June 17, 1931: 


[-..] To really judge Griaule, 
one has to see him with the 
natives. He jokes with them 
and immediately wins their 
affection. He walked for a 
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whole afternoon with the 
chief's nephew, a three-year- 
old boy who followed him 
around completely naked aside 
from his grigris, and who cned 
his eyes out when we left. 


Not to mention the animats: 
superb birds, roan antelopes, 
deer, etc.; also, unfortunately, fat 
white spiders that crawi quickly 
over your feet. | have finally 
rediscovered the initial sensa- 
tion | attributed to the voyage: 
that of the most intense and 


human poetry. [...] 


25 The Exposition Coloniale 
opened in the Bois de 
Vincennes in Paris on May 6, 
1931, two weeks before the 
departure of the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti, and included 
lavish pavilions representing 
various cultures in European 
colonies around the world. 


[Trans] 


nephew Moussa Dyao accompany us in the car as far as the village outskirts. 
When he sees the car drive away, little Moussa bursts into tears and his 
uncle takes him home bawling. 


Return to Tamba Counda around 5:30. Larget informs us that he has 


treated the boy Tyemoro for a wound in the foot and that Tyemoro has 
syphilis. 


18 June 


Slept on the platform, as did Mouchet. Learned in the morning that a hyena 


had been scavenging in the ditch on the other side of the train (?). Naturally, 
no one saw it. 


Work in Tamba Counda. Visit to the shoemaker (a shrewd type who 
wants to be sent to the Colonial Exposition),”* the blacksmiths, the carpen- 
ter, the jeweler, escorted by the railway switchman Samba Dyay, who has 
been delegated to us as interpreter and informant. He is wearing a magnif- 


icent blue boubou that, contrary to custom, stops at his knees, and a railway 
employee's cap. 


19 June 


Day trip in the car to Mbotou, a village situated 12 kilometers from Tamba. 
The most interesting thing we see there is a blacksmith who plays the flute 
while his assistant operates the bellows. When the iron is heated to the 
desired temperature, the smith swaps his flute for a hammer and works at 
the anvil with another assistant, both of them hammering and making sharp 
panting sounds as they toil in rhythm. When the iron needs reheating, the 
smith takes up his flute and starts playing again while the bellows is huffing. 


One feels that the work he is doing with his flute is as important as the 
work with the hammer. 


Every evening now we hear the songs and prayers of Kasa Makonnen, 
who never emerges from the truck in which he has, so to speak, set up 


house. Sometimes he prays so loudly that Griaule has to ask him to tone it 
down a little, as nobody can get to sleep. 


20 June 


Morning tour of Netteboulou, where we are received very kindly by the 
district chief Dyame Sinyate, who is a former sergeant or corporal in the 
colonial army. He walks us all around. I go to visit the very simple hut that 
serves as a mosque. Before entering, I take off my shoes: this perhaps unnec- 
essary gesture seems to touch him. As for me, it gives me a childish satis- 
faction that puts me in a good mood for the rest of the day. 


Houses for men, houses for women, a hut for youths (inhabited by 
their leader, Meta Sinyate, with whom all the young girls are in love, which 
is why they have painted decorations in the form of breasts and necklaces 
above the door), a stark segmentation revealing a highly primitive element 
that, combined with the goodwill of the chief, makes us regret that we 
cannot stay longer in Netteboulou.”° 


Return by way of Guenoto, a fishing village on the Gambia river. 
Crocodiles are butchered there, amid a nauseating stench. 


21 June 
Tour of Mayeli and Bala Meretaol. 


I get less pleasure than before from these types of visits because it is 
always pretty much the same thing, and we don’t always happen upon peo- 
ple as nice as Dyame Sinyate, who at first refused the tip we gave him as we 
were leaving. 


22 June?’ 


A stupid day, preparing for tomorrow's departure. Work constantly inter- 
rupted. Farewell drinks with the stationmaster, which is the final disastrous 
touch... 


23 June 


At 7:40 a.m., the train pulls out. At 3:30, we arrive in Kidira, in the heart 
of the bush. 

Hunting in the “pump-car”® with Dominique, the local superintendent.” 
Dinner at his house. A friendly man with the face of a pirate, who will 


26 It was somewhat hasty of 
me to view the simple exis- 
tence of male and female age 
fraternities as a “highly primi- 
tive element.” (1951) 


27 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
June 22, 1931: 


[... ] Tomorrow we leave 
Tamba Counda, and will arrive 
the same day in Kidira, where 
we will stay a few days. What | 
cannot stand is the military 
character of this life, its combi- 
nation of discipline and 
promiscuity. One only travels 
well when alone, or in a 
couple, which comes down 

to the same thing, but not in a 
troop. | have always detested 
orgies and team sports. 


The poetry escapes me. 
and yet | see things that are 
unforgettable. Probably all this 
will seem amazing to me 
when | get back and am able 
to talk to you about it, but 
right now | am incapable of 
any sustained enthusiasm. 


The terrible thing, and this 
is why | feel like a stranger 
among my companions and 
almost to the point of hostility, 
is that | don't care at all about 
the very goal of the Mission; 
the advancement of the 
ethnographic sciences leaves 
me utterly cold. [...] 


Frankly | have to say that 
before leaving | would never 
have guessed that this voyage 
would be so morally painful to 
me. | have to torture myself 
even to keep up with my jour- 
nal more or less regularly, so 
much does it seem to me, 
deep down, that it is an insipid 
activity to go to the land of 
the blacks, who are hardly any 
more interesting in the end 
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than the inhabitants of 
Auvergne or the people of 
whatever lost countryside, in 
order to buy their work tools 
in a systematic fashion. It also 
seems to me lacking in 
grandeur, and | am incapable 
of getting excited about it, as | 
would have before, at the 
point of my departure. 

my romantic exile, which 
would make me want to laugh 
if the fact of being without 
you didn't make me want to 
ery.[...] 

28 In English in the original. 
Also known as a handcar, a 
small train powered by the 
passengers using a see-saw 
like lever. [Trans.] 


29 A railway employee 
charged with overseeing and 
maintaining a given portion of 
the line. (1951) 


always remind me of Caderousse, the character in Monte-Christo. Previously 
a ship's carpenter and a non-commissioned officer of the colonial army, cov- 
ered with a number of tattoos, if not absolutely enormous still a man of 
quite a respectable size, big, strong, ruddy, and grizzled, although barely 
thirty years old, he bullies the natives but cares deeply for them at heart, 
and lives with a young Negress who is his servant. He liquors himself up a 
bit whenever he has a free moment (minimum dose: four Bergers a day). 


When he is shooting, Dominique turns his old-style French pith helmet 
to the side, so that it doesn’t get in the way as he takes aim. He looks like 
Napoleon, only suffering from arteriosclerosis rather than liver cancer. 


24 June 


A walk among the various groups of huts that make up Kidira, then into 
the surrounding countryside. 


We cross the Faleme river, in order to go from the village of Nay in 
Senegal across to Nay in Mali, on an old, rotting pirogue which can carry 
three people including the ferryman, and with the gunwale barely 2 or 3 
centimeters above the surface of the water. Fate decrees that I make the 


crossing with Dominique, the heaviest of us all. I was very happy to reach 
land... 


We get the car stuck in mud on the way back. We labor like road 
workers until nightfall while waiting for the breakdown crew, which alone 
manages to extract us from the muck, and with the greatest of ease, too. 


Despite what we have been told, we haven’t even once seen the shadow of 
any animal resembling a deer. 


25 June 


More walks in the surrounding countryside. Sometimes Dominique accom- 
panies us. He is a splendid sight, sitting cross-legged in the native fashion, 
joking with the men, mischievously fooling around with the girls, and seems 
to be very popular everywhere. Perched on the seat of his “pump-car,” he 
gives the signal for departure by shouting: “Push!” 


26 June 
During the night, we heard hyenas crying. 


We continue our rounds: all morning long on the “pump-car’” in the 
blazing sun, to go to a village more than 20 kilometers away. We return 
covered in sunburns and completely worn out. The farewell lunch with 
Dominique, copiously lubricated with wine, does not help at all. The fore- 
man of the crew working on the Faleme bridge gives us a skull found in the 
Kita quarries. 


27 June 


In the morning, a trip to Guita and Alahina. In the second of these villages, 
while I was drawing the carved ornamentations of a doorway in my sketch- 
pad, two young women hovered pretty close to me. I caressed their cheeks. 
Mouchet tells me later that he heard two old men saying: “Women these 
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days have no shame! 


At 3:40, departure of the convoy. In Kidira, we say farewell to some 
Negro friends we were just starting to make there (including, among others, 
an interpreter met by chance who was eager to come with us) and our friend 
Dominique, for whom every day the express comes through is a Sunday 
because he can visit the dining car, freshly shaven, to quaff an iced Berger 
while the train is standing in the station. One day, we ourselves profited 
from this godsend to drink a lemonade. (In Dakar, a more civilized city 
where one can obviously obtain as much ice as one wants, it is the big ocean 
liners that serve as bars because they are the only places where one can be 
sure of finding whiskey.) 


In the evening, arrival at Kayes-Plateau where, contrary to what we had 
been told, one can breathe. 


During the night, while Mouchet and I are asleep out in the open, the 
almost daily tornado takes us by surprise. I am awoken by the old watchman 
from the goods station, who comes to tell us very politely chat it is raining 
and that we are going to get wet. 
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: 28 June 


Kayes-Plateau is a decidedly pleasant place, not too suburban but less stifling 
than we were expecting nonetheless. 


In the morning, desk work, that is to say, rest. 


In the afternoon, a walk to Medina, the old abandoned colonial town, 
now in ruins, since it was supplanted by Kayes on account of the railroad. 


The European buildings are crumbling: the natives build their huts on top 
of the debris. 


Copied down numerous graffiti found in a dilapidated building. They 
are perhaps the work of native soldiers who were stationed there in the 
period when Medina was a military town (taken and retaken many times, 
I believe) or at least a garrison town. Perhaps also the work of pupils of the 
Ecole Faidherbe in Gorée, to which many of the graffiti make reference. 

Here one reads: 


MAMADOU 
ANTICONSTITUTIONAL 
LY SIGNIFICATION 
DIENG. 
Elsewhere: 
A NOBLE 
THEY USED TO SAY. 
Below: 
WHY DOES MAN EAT? 
MAN EATS TO LIVE 
AND TO GROWE. 
In another place, one discovers: 
MACTAR LY IS A BEAST 


THE ONLY THING HE KNOWS HOW TO DO 
IS BURN CARRION. 


- Further on, in big letters: 


AU REVOIR. 


And right alongside, written in another hand: 


WHOEVER WROTE AU REVOIR 
IS ARROGANT. 


Later I see: 


THEY USED TO SAY 
THAT MAN IS NOT MADE 
FOR WAR AND FOR NOCTURNAL LABOR. 


And: 


MISTER BROTHER 

I AM WRITING THIS LITTLE LETER TO LET YOU 
KNO THAT I AM IN GOOD HEALTH. 
SALUTATION 


(Illegible signature) 
Finally: 
LA ILO SAMORY STOP IT SAMORY HO 


This is doubtless a line from the famous verse saga of Samori, part of 
which we recorded in Kidira. 


As we leave Medina, an old man whose house we entered early in our 
tour and whose hand Larget had shaken, comes up to us with three beau- 
tiful flowers and presents them to Larget. 


Pushed on to the Félou Falls: very picturesque—too picturesque, really, 
for them to be of the least interest. 


29 June 


A purely bureaucratic day. Filing. Mail. Visits. Twice we show up too late 


to the post office and find the window shut. Visit to the Peyrissac shop, | 


where we are received by the agent we met in Kidira. A grand Toulousian 
affability. I really like these trading posts, the sorts of stores where one finds 
a little bit of everything, like a ship-chandler’s. I think of the impressive 
hardware store, its ceiling entirely covered in chains and sea anchors, which 
I saw in Le Havre when our equipment was being taken on board. 


30 June 


A so-so day spent touring by car. Saw a number of villages. In Kodoba 
Sabousere, a mother places her few-months-old daughter named Soumba 
on my lap. 

Like all the children in the region, she is wearing nothing but a little 
necklace and two or three strings of glass beads wrapped around her but- 
tocks. I hold her on my knees for a while . . . Very few white children could 
boast that I had done the same for them! 


In one of these villages, all the men were out in the fields: only the women 
and children were at home. The oldest women were affectionately familiar, 
as if they had been our nannies, and the incomprehensible words coming out 
of their rustic lips sounded like proverbs or fairy tales by Perrault. . . 


In the evening, the phonograph, in Griaule’s compartment. Lovely 
Spanish laments, popular sentimental odes (like “Blond Women” from The 
Blue Angel). Classic nostalgia. 


1 July 


A walk through the market. Met the tardjouman (interpreter) from Kadira, 
who had wanted to come along with us. Probably came to Kayes with the 
sole ambition of meeting up with us again. He helps us with our purchases. 


At 9, a visit from the administrator who has a drink with us. 


At 9:30, another trip to the market. I buy two kinds of small rolls, 


pretty tasty, and a pastry filled with honey, a sort of spicy nougat that is 
delightful in the mouth. 


At 10:30, at the station, departure of a train carrying a detachment of 
soldiers. One of them is playing the flute. Among the crowd of friends and 
relations come to say goodbye there is a griot who, as the train pulls out, 
waves his instrument in response to the flautist, who directs his playing in 
the griot’s direction. As the train accelerates, the crowd runs alongside to 
extend their farewells. A few women and little girls are crying. 


Returning to our coach, I find the tardjouman, who has come to intro- 


' duce his cousin: he had already brought a woman to us one evening in 


Kadira on some pretext or another. Griaule asks the cousin to bring us some | 
dolls, to add to those we have in our collection, just as he restricted himself | 
with the woman in Kadira to the purchase of her necklace. It is not in this 
kind of trade or work that either of them were hoping to be employed. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
! 
Lunch. Discussion on “conscientious objectors” and ethics. Brief visit | 
from a person changing from one train to another, on behalf of my friend 
B—, whom as it turns out he scarcely seems to know. Reappearance of the | 
tardjouman, who used to be a licensed mechanic for the Thiès-Niger Com- i 
pany. He speaks good French. He tells Lutten and me amazing tales of 
magic. In Segou, it seems, there are women who, when you enter their | 
houses, give you couscous to eat in which they have mixed a potion. Once 
you have eaten it, you forget your family, father, mother, wife, brother, sister, ! 
etc., and stay there. In Beledougou, there are grigris that speak to you. When | 
you enter a hut without authorization they say: “What the hell are you | 
doing, man?” The Bambara know how to make many kinds of grigris, some | 
that speak even when they are in one’s pocket, others that are medicines, | 
others that cause death. 
In the afternoon, the tardjouman takes us to his cousin’s house for the | 
dolls, or so he says. The house in which his cousin lives is a rectangular 
Sudanese hut with mud walls. Its principal decorations are a European bed, 
a cheap Turkish image representing Abraham's sacrifice, and a multitude of | 
photographs, among which there are whole detachments of colonial troops, | 
Negro families, native soldiers, alone, in groups, with their families, or with | 
whites, an extraordinary couple consisting of a Negro formally dressed in a | 
lounge suit standing beside a seated European (with the smooth-cheeked ! 
face of a pimp, and a soft felt hat angled to the side and titled down). There | 
can be no doubt: the cousin is a chermouta (that is, a whore, in Abyssinian 
terminology). She was previously, it seems, the wife of a lieutenant. “She | 
didn’t want to,” said the tardjouman, praising her. “She had to be forced | 
...” Griaule demands the dolls. The tardjouman promises that his cousin 
will have them for him tomorrow, because she is the leader of the young 
girls in the neighborhood. 
| 

! 


After this visit, the usual walk among the different craft guilds. 
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2 July 


Violent storm during the night. We are subjected to three tornadoes in a 
row, and lightning strikes the electric line in front of the camp. My bed is 
flooded. I fall asleep in spite of it all and wake up not only soaking wet but 
also in a very bad mood. 


Driving to the river, passed by the orphanage of Kayes where there are 
only mixed-race children (no comment). On the way back, the tardjouman 
Mamadou Vad tells us some interesting things about the organization of 
fishermen by caste. Near the end of the afternoon, a woman passes on the 
road, followed by a group of other women. She raises her voice in lamen- 
tation, always repeating the same words, and practically singing. According 
to the tardjouman, the words mean: “I am ruined! My brother is dead. My 
days are over! My son is dead.” It is a griot woman whose husband, a warrant 
officer in the colonial army, has just died in an ambulance. 


That evening, dinner at the home of the administrator, who keeps deer 
and ostriches. Almost the entire dinner is spent catching bugs on the table- 
cloth to enrich our collections. In the effort, glasses are turned upside down 


and plates strewn about. Our host and hostess join this display with rather 
a good deal of grace. 


3 July 


Hangover in the morning, due to the dinner the night before. In this coun- 
try, one pays dearly for the slightest divergence from the ordinary diet . . . 


In the afternoon, a visit to Samé, a few kilometers from Kayes. Met 
Tyemoro, whom a few days ago we fired and replaced. He is coming to 
have the tire of his bicycle, which I have only ever seen flat, repaired by a 
native (by what means I don't know). In Samé-Gare, saw a curious musical 
instrument: a large drum made with skins stretched over a European metal 
: cask. I photograph this instrument as well as the people playing it at the 


; Same time as two other smaller drums. One of the players is a Negro railway 
; Station employee in a boubou and a railroad cap. 


Worked hard to pack up our collection and went to bed. 


4 July? 


In the end, the life we lead here is very monotonous, comparable in this 
respect to the life of circus folk who move constantly but always perform the 
same act. I find it extremely hard to stay disciplined in my habits, and can 
hardly resign myself to suppress this equation: traveling = hanging around. 


After lunch, a violent tornado. Just enough time to store the most 
fragile things (among our supplies as well as the collection) and we are inun- 
dated to such a degree that we are obliged to go immediately change our 


clothes. 


Visited the Moors of Petit Kayes in the morning, and rediscovered those 
gorgeous apocalyptic silhouettes we had already glimpsed at Port-Etienne. 
The blacks here look down upon the Moors, and I remember how often, 
in the beginning, we had to repeat to Bakari and Tyemoro that Kasa 
Makonnen, despite his appearance, was not a Moor, to keep them from 
treating him with too much disdain! 


5 July 


The tardjouman has deployed all his ingenuity to get us interesting objects 
(yesterday there were: a sort of rattle made up of two calabashes linked by 
a cord, with seeds inside that make noise when you shake them, throwing 
one calabash out so that it comes back and strikes the other, which is nestled 
in the palm of one’s hand; some dolls; a “devil,” simply a piece of calabash 
that makes a wheezing sound when it is turned rapidly around on a string 
running through it).>! Today he brings us a fish, taboo for the Tyouballo 
fisherman caste; some more dolls; a child’s bow. As a consequence, Griaule 
has decided to take him with us. Since the morning, he has been sporting 
a chechia and strutting around with pride, running around to find objects 
for us. 


Toward evening, there is a great scene between Makan (a boy hired 
in Tamba Counda, much more of a peasant than the others) and Kasa 
Makonnen. The latter will not let anyone disturb him in his truck and, 
when Makan brought him some ice, threatened to break the boy's head 
with his stick. 


pæ 


30 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
july 4, 1931: 


[...] 1am always in a gloomy 
mood and have definitely lost 
the ardor | had before when | 
was traveling, It is true that the 
first long voyage | made took 
place under the conditions 
you recall, and | had fewer 
things to regret than | do now. 
{Leiris is alluding to his trip to 
Egypt and Greece from April 
to September !927.—Trans.] 


Our work here only 
becomes more and more gru- 
eling. The whole day is spent 
collecting objects, classifying 
them, recording them, packing 
them away. | feel much more 
like an accountant than an 
adventurer. More and more | 
am disgusted by the spectacle 
of white men and their 
debasement of black men. | 
am only happy with my friend 
the tardjouman (that is, the 
interpreter) Mamadou Vad, 
who is an old railroad 
mechanic. A twenty-six-year- 
old Peul who looks like he’s 
forty, and who is extremely 
resourceful and intelligent, if a 
bit dissolute, which doesn't 
make him any less likeable. He 
makes me think a little of 
Porgy. due to his vagabond 
spint. He is extremely super- 
stitious and seems pretty 
knowledgeable in matters of 
magic.[...] 

31 This last instrument 
appears to be what Leiris later 
terms a “bull-roarer” (see the 
entry for | October 1931). 
{Trans.] 
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After dinner, went to see the end of a tom-tom performance in the 
native village, which creates a sort of Sunday-like atmosphere. Little groups 
congregate here and there. In one, they clap their hands and sing. In 
another, women and children dance to the sound of one, then two drums, 
while their handsome white holiday-best boubous flutter, set in motion 
by the arms of the dancers, who spin them on a plane parallel to che 
body’s axis as they bend and rise in rhythm. There are many native soldiers, 
hanging around. You could almost imagine you were at the bal musette or 
in a village in the Roussillon, dancing the sardane. 


6 July 


In the morning, the train leaves Kayes. Long in advance, Bakari Keyta had 
been informed that he was being let go, since he doesn’t do a damned thing. 
He is paid what he is owed, given a 20-franc tip, and he goes on his way. 


| As the train is pulling out, we see him crossing the tracks while lighting his 


pipe and heading toward Kayes, followed by a boy carrying his suitcase on 
his head, who is followed in turn by a second boy, a little kid who is doing 
nothing. 

Along almost the entire route, we see the reconstruction work under- 
taken by the military engineers on the Thiés-Niger line between Kayes and 
Bamako. A credit line of 300 million francs was recently passed for this pur- 
pose. The old line, poorly laid out, is being replaced in a great number of 
places by a new, more rationally designed line. The divergence between the 
paths of the two lines, which serve the same stations, gives an idea of the 
waste represented by the first badly designed line. The road runs beside the 
railway—as it does throughout the region—and is poorly maintained while 
enormous sums are spent on the railway, which is hardly used. 


The track crosses the dividing line between the waters of the Senegal 
and Niger rivers. Great tables of rock, isolated like islands after the retreat 
of the sea, and on which geological strata can be seen. 


A great grassy plain dotted with shrubs, and then Mahina. We set up 
the roof of the tent, which serves as a shelter for our lunch, in a vast clearing 


lined with regularly spaced trees, like the mall of a provincial town. Nearby 


there is a drinking trough where horses are frequently brought, filling in 
the image and bringing to mind a small farm. 


Raid in Bafoulabe with the tardjouman, who has been wearing a 
chechia ever since he was hired but has now upped the ante and is sporting 
an elegant felt hat. Visit to the administrator, who is going out on tour. 


7 July 


Day spent touring the environs, on the road to Kayes. In a field near Talari, | 


watched young people clearing the land. The group advances while singing; 
a child plays a drum and rings a small bell. The boys work with their tools 
in coordinated rhythm; the girls fan them or, rather, raise the dust with 


large sheets of cloth. The one who appears to be the leader throws his hoe | 


into the air from time to time and catches it, laughing. The whole thing is 
as orderly as a ballet and an almost mathematical in its precision. 


When we return, there is a long palaver with Kasa Makonnen, who 
claims that the boys are letting him die of hunger. The boys protest again 


that he keeps trying to bash them in the head whenever they get near his | 


truck. Griaule admonishes Kasa Makonnen. He in turn accuses Griaule of | 
neglecting him and of being a bad employer. Griaule counters that he has 
provided him a house and has given orders for him to be fed. But according 


to Kasa Makonnen, the truck is “the house of Christ...” 


8 July 


6 a.m.: climbing back into the train coach after having slept under the roof 
of the tent, I see Kasa Makonnen sitting on the step. He has come to pay 
his respects to Griaule, but as Larget has told him that the master is asleep, 
he is waiting. An hour later he leaves the convoy after Griaule responds to 


his renewed complaints by saying: “The road is wide.” Griaule and Larget | 


follow him with their eyes as he goes away on foot along the rails. 


8:15 a.m.: Departure on a three-day tour to Satadougou, 100 kilometers 
south of Bafoulabe at the frontier of the French Sudan, Senegal, and Guinea. | 
We are trying to get there although we know that the road cuts across a num- : 
ber of creeks and marigots.?* As on other expeditions of this sort, there are 


32 A marigot is a tropical side- 
' stream, rivulet, backwater, or 
marshy area, which forms 
temporarily, usually after a 

i rainfalt or flood. [Trans.} 
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five of us: Griaule, Mouchet, Lutten, and I; plus Mamadou Vad. Everything 
goes well as far as Dyoulafoundou, but shortly thereafter (having passed over 
a good number of dubious-looking causeways and culverts which we 
check before trying them) we are stopped by a wide marigot: the causeway 
passing over it has collapsed. After an hour or two of effort, it is repaired. 
We reinforce it with tree branches and large stones. Finally, after some vig- 
orous pushing and many fits and starts, the car gets across . . . The operation 
finished, Griaule takes off his polo shirt and wrings it out over the road: the 
sweat falls in a cascade. Same with his riding breeches. He is forced to get 
back into the car naked, wearing only his raincoat. 


Two kilometers pass cheerfully; then, after nightfall, a second marigot, 
narrower than the first but with a causeway that has completely collapsed. 
We are too tired to take on such a task a second time, and do not dare try 
to cross back over the first marigot whose causeway we have just repaired. 
Lutten and Mamadou Vad go to the nearest village in search of assistance; 
Griaule, Mouchet, and I wait, held prisoner between the two marigots. 
Lutten and Mamadou leave and we watch them vanish on the other side of 
the river. At 10 p.m. they are still not back, and we take out our bedding 
to sleep on the road. I fall into a deep sleep and, oblivious to the possibility 
of rain or of animals coming down to drink, I enjoy the first really good 
rest I’ve been able to get since coming to Africa. 


I am awakened a little before 11:30 by voices and lights. Lutten and 


Mamadou Vad have brought back some laborers, but they had to go to two 
villages, which explains the delay. 


The marigot is quickly repaired. A little after midnight, we arrive in 
the village of Dyegoura and set up camp. Among the people watching and 
helping us, there are two newly circumcised boys who are each walking 


around with a long pole, like a pilgrim’s staff, at the tip of which there 
dangles a knife. 


9 July 


In the morning, a tornado, then light but persistent rain. In these conditions 


i it is impossible to go all the way to Satadougou. We will push on as far as 
: Dyantinsa and then come back. 


On the way back, we traverse the two marigots without difficulty, 
except the one whose causeway we repaired ourselves, because the morning's 
tornado spoiled our work. A few peasants help us put things more or less 
back in order, but it takes an hour and a half to do so. 


Nine kilometers from Dyantinsa, magnificent waterfalls rising in tiered 


rows: a world-class panoramic attraction, but affecting above all due to its | 


pristine savagery. 


In the evening, arrival in Koulouguidi, which we had already passed 
on the way out, and where we again find the chief’s young son. A little fam- 
ily tom-tom performance. Then to bed. 


10 July 


Work in Koulouguidi. When we leave, we take an adolescent named Fadyala 
with us. He danced marvelously last night—alone, in this case—dressed in 
an authentic Mandingo costume (for boys of his age, at least): a sort of long 
brown toga and a small white pointed bonnet shaped like a mitre. The chief 
has chest pains, and when we tell him we have medicine in Mahina, he 
sends Fadyala with us to get some. Fadyala stands on one runningboard 
and serves as a counterweight to Mamadou, seated on the other. 


A much stronger impression of the bush than during our previous 
tours, like our trip to Malem Nyani. In general, as soon as we approach the 
villages, the children flee. Some of them even scream in fright when we 
come into their huts. 


In Dyallola, the last village before Mahina, Fadyala introduces us to his 
little cousin, who lives in the area. He goes off with her and some other 
little girls: they politely offer him a meal. As we leave, Griaule buys a few 


little dolls from them, simple ears of corn with plaited tails like a braid of ! 


hair. 

Returning to camp, we learn that Oukhtomsky’s condition has 
worsened. We had left him with his legs covered in pustules (which during 
the course of their growth burst like little balloons). He will have to be 
evacuated. 
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* Sores which are benign but | 
which take a long time to heal. | x 
: plied yesterday. For a moment I am afraid that Oukhtomsky’s fate awaits 


11 July 


Oukhtomsky is put on the train to Dakar, where he will go to the hospital. 
We shoot a film of Fadyala, who is persuaded to reprise his dance. We buy 
his shorts from him, and to replace them I give him an old pair of short 
white underpants. He carefully stitches the opening shut before putting 
them on. Mouchet gives him a white, buttonless jacket as a gift, and he 
leaves proud and delighted, carrying the medicine to the chief of 
Koulouguidi. He has a two-day walk ahead of him, but he doesn’t seem 
much bothered by the prospect. 


A little while ago Griaule proposed that Fadyala come with us, but he 
refused, claiming that he could not make such a decision without consulting 
his parents. I am sure that if he had the time to do so, we would take him 
with us unless there is too much work in the fields. More often than not, 
parents are happy to get rid of their children, as demonstrated by the eleven- 
year-old Dioula boy, just out of school, who worked as our interpreter 
during our visit to Bafoulabe and who asked me on behalf of his father to 
take him along with us . . . True, there is a “trade” crisis at the moment, 
and everyone likes to point out that black men are lacking in foresight! 


This is precisely what we are told by an assistant administrator when 
he comes by around five for a drink. He is the mixed-race son of a Corsican 
father and a Madagascan woman, whom we met on the infamous day of 
the marigots, not far from Koulouguidi, on his way back from a tour on 
horseback and dressed in such an unusual manner that, from afar, we 
thought he was a native . . . 


Today he is wearing a white suit, but with his half-Negro complexion 
he looks perhaps even more extraordinary than at our first encounter, with 


his short red leather boots and his wide skirt-like pants under a shirt draped 
over his belt like a boubou. 


I don’t stay long, because I am tired and my right ankle is swollen due 
to crocos* which have been bothering me for some time but which multi- 


; me, but Larget reassures me. At dinner, I receive a number of letters. As 
: always, they first fili me with joy and then plunge me into an abyss of 


sorrow, making me feel my separation all the more. I go to bed and hardly 
sleep, woken first by a light rain that forces me to retire to my compartment, 
and then by mosquitoes, as, not having a flashlight, I was unable to put up 
my mosquito net in the coach. 


12 July? 


Terrible depression this morning, almost to the point of tears. Then 
salvation, in plunging myself into bureaucratic work and the writing of this 
journal, which I had abandoned for a couple of days. 


Altercation culminating in a fistfight between Mamadou Vad and a 
shoemaker who had made him a pair of slippers for the agreed-upon price 
of 12 francs and 50 centimes. The argument began because Griaule, who 
had not been told the price, only wanted to pay 12 francs. A little crowd 
forms and the argument is vociferous. Mamadou and the shoemaker start 
to shove each other. Griaule tells them to take their argument elsewhere 
and not to fight in front of the train. They ignore him. Griaule rushes up 
to someone in the crowd and chases him off with great kicks to the ass: he 
turns out to be a train-station employee who was trying to persuade the 
others to leave! 


The afternoon is calm. I work in the office and don’t leave the camp, 
as my ankle is still swollen. Mouchet, who has stayed with me, works at his 
linguistic studies. 


Tomorrow we leave for Kita, and this step forward, as always, thrills 
me. 


13 July 


The train departs at 9:12 a.m., not for Kita as we had believed but only for 
Toukoto, due to some unexplained reason having to do with the railway 
service. 


A few kilometers from Mahina, looking from the rear platform of the 
car where I am sitting on a bench appropriated from our collections, I see, 
as we pass through a little group of houses, a band of women and children 
who, not content just to say hello and wave at us, are all dancing on the 


33 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
july 13, 1931: 


[...] As of today, we have 
collected 622 objects, which is 
quite impressive, given that we 
are working in regions reputed 
to be so barren from that 
point of view that originally we 
were not even supposed to 
visit them. In addition, | do not 
think that the budget at the 
disposal of the Mission will 
allow us to stay more than 
two years (maximum) and— 
given that while we are away, 
even though he is supposed to 
be looking into it, Rivière 
seems to have forgotten about 
it to some degree—it doesn't 
appear to be possible to get 
additional funds. What could 
happen is that Griaule could 
give up a part of his plan, for 
example, in the Ivory Coast 
(which would annoy me a 
great deal, by the way, because 
it is one of the regions | had 
been most interested in 
seeing), so as to get to 
Cameroon more quickly. [...] 
This time | am sending you my 
journal in manuscript, because 
| haven't had time to type it 
out I'm also going to have to 
find another system to keep 
my journal. It might be best 
for you to send me a few 
carbon-copy notebooks: | 
could write in pencil with 
carbon paper, send you the 
original and keep the copy. 
{...] 
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- tracks. I was completely mistaken in believing, as we were leaving Kayes, 

"that we had crossed the dividing line between the waters of the Senegal and 
Niger rivers. We will only pass this dividing line near Bamako. So there is 
still quite a long way to go... 


An especially monotonous section. Boring green landscape. Low, over- 
cast sky. In Dyebouba, the train is coupled to a flatbed car groaning with 
goods and natives (including a woman) perched on top of the cargo. It is a 
mobile work unit for track repairs. They are soaked when the tornado 
hits and some of them get off at a way station near a bridge needing to be 
reinforced. A very young Russian (though with a beard like Rasputin), who 
is overseeing the work and directing the unloading of a portion of the 
equipment, bawls them out in a falsetto voice—the mawkish tone a striking 
contrast to the filthy and violent content of the language. 


Toukoto: Repair shops of the Thiés-Niger railroad. A dreary sub- 
prefecture. In the square at the train station, a tom-tom concert in celebra- 
tion of the national holiday. Following the example of the government 
buildings, the coaches of the train of the Mission are decked with flags. 


Just before nightfall, and continuing after dark, a visit on foot to 
Toukotondi, on the other side of the river. Crossed a large bridge over an 
island divided into a number of gardens for the stationmaster, the district 
chief, the storekeeper, etc. Long live Bécon-les-Bruyéres! In Kayes, the 
stationmaster played the trombone; the one here in Toukotondi indulges 


in the delights of horticulture: his vegetable garden must be fertilized with 
sweat... 


14 July 


Starting in the early morning, children beat on the big drums set in the square 
by the train station for the tom-tom performance. In honor of the party, our 
entire staff comes to wish us good day: this gets each of them a present. 


At 7:30, we leave this administrative town, with its huts arranged in 
orderly disorder like files. 


A more picturesque journey than yesterday. A mountainous region that 


reminds me a little of the Jura. At 10:30, we reach Kita, at the foot of a 
series of long shelves of rock. 


FIGURE 1 


ancers with antelope masks, performing on the occasion of an 
admuirustratine parade (Kita, 14 July 1934). 
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I visit the district railway superintendent to get information about the 
region. I am first greeted by his wife, ugly and anemic like most of the 
European wives met so far. The district superintendent tells me to see the 
administration. Meanwhile Lutten is unloading the car with Moufle. 
Mouchet, who has been exhausted the past few days, is sleeping. Griaule 
and Larget are hunting butterflies. From the town come the sounds of the 
tom-toms. 


After lunch, we make contact with the administrator, a pudgy 
Montaubanais with a face that is one-third proconsul, one-third condot- 
tiere, and one-third innkeeper, though still a pleasant and understanding 
man who receives us with the most touching cordiality and bends over 
backwards to assist us in our work. He lived for a long time in Dahomey, 
which he knows quite well, and tells us many interesting things. 


With him we attend the party for the 14th of July: tom-toms, xylo- 
phone players, singers, schoolgirls who sing and dance under the watchful 
gaze of the nuns, a black policeman who keeps the crowd back by hitting 
the ground with his chicotte after whirling it in a terrifying manner, a bicy- 
cle race, a sack race, etc. In the evening, fireworks, set off by us, and the 
launching of a fire balloon. Men, dressed up as antelopes with five horns 
and six mirrored eyes, dance with others in full costume and hoods wearing 
long tufts of horsehair for noses, which they pull from time to time, and 
bunches of sheep’s wool on their behinds. One man, enclosed in a sort of 
armor like a skirted hobby horse, operates a puppet show with two charac- 
ters, a man and a woman, and sometimes stands up and struts around, 
bringing out and waving one of the heads with long animal necks that he 
is wearing on each arm. Apparently he is a Christian. In a darker, less “offi- 
cial” corner, women dance frenetically, brutally tossing their heads back and 
launching or slinging their limbs in every direction. At times, when one of 
them has danced too much and her head is spinning, an older woman 
comes to get her and takes her, tottering or swooning, into the dark back- 
ground, where who knows what secret magic makes her come back to her 


senses. Other women play the drums, beating with bare hands on calabashes 
inverted over other larger calabashes filled with water. 


After distributing small gifts, the administrator wraps up the party and 
has the following proclamation translated, first delivering it in French in a 
sonorous voice: 


“Now, you will go to bed and work hard to have babies! Because when 
there are lots of babies, there are lots of taxes!” One of the policemen repeats 
the formula to the interpreter and blows the car horn, which he uses to 
announce the town crier, two times right in the man’s face. The interpreter 
scrupulously repeats the speech and everyone goes home happy. 


15 July 


Made a film and sound recording of last night’s entertainment in the pret- 
tiest corner of the village—a spot selected by the administrator himself. In 
the afternoon, a visit to the Holy Fathers with the administrator—whose 
Father Superior has just broken his leg riding in a sidecar—in order to 
obtain information on some interesting grottoes situated up the mountain 
at the foot of which Kita is built. We are received by a Father wearing a 
large pith helmet, like the ones the Syrian traders wear, and a soutane of 
khaki drill. He shows us around the entire place. Because our information 
remains vague, we merely reconnoiter the mountain, climb up a few rocks, 
enter a few holes swarming with bats, and return somewhat exhausted. In 
the meantime, the administrator has been able to get more precise direc- 
tions, and tomorrow we will set out again with a reliable guide and some 
porters. 


16 July 


We arrive at the administrator's at 7:45 a.m. instead of 7:30 as arranged. 
Griaule woke up late, with a slight fever. The administrator takes his van 
and, going ahead of the Ford, leads us as far as Fodebougou, a village situ- 
ated like Kita at the foot of the mountain, but a few kilometers to the west. 
There we find our guide and porters as promised. 


At 8:50, we depart on foot. The administrator leaves us, wishing us 
success. We walk in Indian file over terrain that is very rocky but never too 
difficult. 


34 “Canari”: an earthenware 


At 9:30, the caravan reaches a fault in the rock filled with water, over- 


hung by rock whose shape is somewhat reminiscent of a crocodile’s head. 
| This rock bears white stains left by the mixture of millet flour and kola nut 


| dissolved in water, which is ritually poured over it at each rainy season. 


Under the rock we pick up a rope: the tether of the sheep that is sacrificed 
annually to the crocodiles the guides say fill the pool. I am overjoyed at the 
discovery of this piece of rope, because I am beginning to see what is thrilling 


_ about scientific research: moving from one piece of evidence to another, from 


enigma to enigma, pursuing truth the way one hunts game... 


At 9:50, on a grassy stretch, we notice the remains of dwellings and the 


_ rough shapes of iron ovens. We will find out later if these are the ruins of 
! the village of Kitaba, abandoned since the arrival of the French. Griaule 


; and Larget gather some fragments of canaris,” of which they keep the most 
jarn colonial slang. (195!) interesting. Lutten goes off hunting, accompanied by one of the guides. 


; When we meet up with him again, he has killed a female denyero (a kind of 
palm rat), from whose belly he pulls out four fetuses. To preserve them tem- 
porarily, he places them in a metal box into which he pours a litele bit of 
fine Martell brandy, the only alcohol that we have with us. A hole is dug in 
: the ground and the box is placed upon a bed of leaves; then we pile some 
| large stones on top; at the summit, I place the fragment of pottery. We will 


; pick all this up on our way back (so as not to encumber ourselves) in order 
; to send it later to our museums. 


At 10:50 we arrive, not at a grotto but at a great rock that forms an 


; open shelter. No trace of human habitation, no drawing, no natural curios- 


` ity, in short, nothing that could in any way justify our exertion. We are all 
furious. Griaule is feverish, and makes an effort to overcome his disappoint- 


ment. We question the guide at length: he replies that this is the only hole 
he knows of in the area. We are sure he is lying—a similar trick was previ- 
ously played on someone who wanted to see the famous grottoes, whom a 
native cunningly had only shown a small hole devoid of any interest. The 
guide did, however, show us the crocodile pool (which many natives appar- 
ently refuse to go near); this was to convince us he was acting in good faith 
and simply does not know where the other grottoes are. 


A quick scouting mission in the surrounding area to see if there really | 
is nothing else. Disappointment. Lunch, then we return, feeling the day | 


has been spoiled. 


Passing a fallen baobab, his hiding place for game, the head guide brings 
out the corpse of a denyero that he had placed there earlier. The guides roast 
and eat the denyero while we rest. 


As we pass by the ruins of Kitaba again, Griaule notices a long stone 
wall enclosing a large surface of rock and photographs it. As is my habit— 
for such is my assigned task on the expedition—I ask the interpreter, 


Mamadou Vad, what this wall is, so as to note any useful information in | 


the photographic logbook. According to Mamadou Vad, it is a line of 
defense built long ago by the Mandingoes to resist the Toucouleurs, who 
were attacking them in order to capture and enslave them. A little earlier, 
Larget and I noticed huge holes in a wall of rock nearby. The existence of a 
wall of defense gives Larget the idea of examining these holes before going 
back down to the village; in fact, he thinks that the wall must have only 
been an outer line of defense, and that the holes in question must have 
formed impressive natural bastions for the besieged Mandingoes. 


Griaule orders the guides to lead us there: they declare that these holes 
are not true holes but merely slight, shallow excavations. We set out; then 
the guides say that the holes are inaccessible. Halfway there, Griaule asks 
the head guide why he said that the spot was inaccessible. The head guide 
alleges that he considered it too dangerous, given that Griaule and Larget 
are wearing boots, and the rocks are slippery. Be that as it may, we arrive at 
the top without the slightest difficulty. 


Leaving the guides rather crestfallen, we enter a vast shelter that is very 
low but very wide and deep, formed by an overhanging rock. Moufle 


holds his gun at the ready—for these holes may be animals’ lairs (panthers 


or others)—and I carry a flashlight. Larget has his mineralogist’s hammer | 


while Griaule is empty-handed. We advance, stirring up an enormous | 


number of bats. Having looked the place over, Moufle and I leave Larger 
and Griaule to examine it by themselves, and go to inspect the other holes | 


nearby. One of the first things that catches my eye is an interwoven network 
of ochre-red lines on an almost exposed part of the cliff between two of the 


largest excavations—double red lines regularly intersected by short perpen- 
dicular bars arranged two by two. The whole thing forms a design, perfectly 
clear as such, even if obscure as to what it might represent. I whistle loudly 
for Griaule. A few minutes later he arrives with Larget and tells me that 
they have found a shard of pottery. 


While they examine the drawing, Moufle and I go a little further, again 
entering the space abundantly carpeted with guano from the bats, placing 
our hands near a snake’s shed skin, continually scraping our helmets on the 
rough ceiling, etc. Finally we discover (traced on an overhanging rock that 
projects out to demarcate a fairly large room about 1.5 meters in height, of 
which it constitutes the ceiling) a mass of symbolic signs—S shapes, dots, 
crescents, calabash shapes (?), buffalo skulls (?), etc., drawings in red ochre 
and covering a major part of this ceiling. 


We call out to Griaule and Larget, who come running. Griaule traces 
a few of the designs, decides that we will have to come back another day 
(because the sun is already low) to copy the whole thing carefully, and goes 
back down to the village, worn-out but delighted. 


Down on the plain we find Lutten, who had left us to go hunting, and 
we tease him a little for having departed just at the moment of the discovery. 
Shortly afterward, Moufle and he chase a party of baboons that we spotted 
on top of a rock. They set off into a valley and for.a long time we hear the 
baboons barking as they are being chased. They have to return before they 
are able to make a kill, however, as Griaule calls them back with his whistle. 


A friendly drink with the administrator, and finally back to camp. 
Griaule notified the chief of Fodebougou village of the guides’ behavior and 
told him he would only give them a modest tip, as they had lied to him 
twice: first in saying that the holes were not real ones, and then by saying 
that it was impossible to reach them. If they had taken us to them straight- 
away, they would have had much less work—for these grottoes are very 


close to the village—and would have earned 50 francs. That's what comes 
from being afraid of ghosts! 


17 July 


Griaule lying down. Rest. Bought a xylophone and a mask with roan ante- 
lope horns, like the ones the dancers were wearing the other day. The inven- 
tor of the xylophone is, it seems, the father of the blacksmiths, Soussoumou 
Soumankourou, who also invented the hoe, along with other instruments. 
I don’t know if his wife the potter (all the wives of blacksmiths are pottery- 
makers) was lost like Orpheus’s Eurydice. As for the roan antelope, I know 
that there is a legend about the great chief Sundiata Keita” that speaks of a 
woman who transformed herself first into a wild bull (koba or what Euro- 
peans call the “roan antelope”) and then into a porcupine, but I have not 
been able to obtain the slightest indication of a link between this legend 
and the mask. I do know however that the dancers that I saw on July 14th 
were disguised, some in five-horned antelope masks, others with cowls 
adorned with porcupine quills, among other things. . . 


A cocktail with the administrator. The administrator, who has very 
kindly offered to have Griaule stay in his home until he is feeling better, 
tells us how, as a sergeant during the war, he escorted a troop of recruits 
from Douala to Dakar. They were a group of cannibals from Chad* who, 
when the first bowl of rice was brought for their meal on the boat, fought 
each other bloody, believing it was all there was for all of them. It took ages 
for them to understand that the bowls didn’t come out all at once. They 
suffered an epidemic of flu and died like flies, to the point that their bodies 
had to be thrown overboard in bunches. 


Studied maps of the region and a book lent to me by the administrator, 
waited for the departure of a little bat that had mistakenly flown into my 
compartment, wrote the last paragraphs of this entry, and went to bed. 


18 July 


Griaule, still sick, moves into the administrators house. The latter directs 
the operation with authority: Griaule is a mere child in his hands. The boys 
are cursed out, threatened with kicks in the ass, with prison, etc. In any 
case, Griaule will be well taken care of! 


35 Sundiata Keita (c.1217-55): 
the Mandinka founder of the 
Mali Empire, which at its 
height included the territory 
of present-day Mali, Senegal, 
Gambia, and Guinea; Keita’s 
reign is celebrated in the oral 
Epic of Sundiata. [Trans.] 


36 Today | cannot imagine 
myself reproducing an expres- 
sion as cursory as "a group of 
cannibals from Chad” without 
batting an eyelid. (1951) 


37 These dots, as well as the 
dots in the entry for 16 
November, do not appear in 
Leiris's original handwritten 
manuscript, but were added 
for the printed book He 
begins using this device in the 
handwritten manuscript only 
later (starting with the entry 
of | December and numerous 
times thereafter), to indicate 
pauses in the composition of 
the journal (and not breaks or 
excisions in the narrative). 


[Trans] 
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38 Masso, or maso, the 
Bambara word for "chief" or 
“king” (in other words, 
Griaule, the leader of the 
expedition). [Trans.} 


The day necessarily drags a bit: the absence of massa” is felt by all. 
Toward evening, a drive to the Kita quarry to see the remains of some 
skulls and bones rotting away in an excavation pit. Before going back for 
dinner, a visit to Griaule. The administrator decrees that one of us should 
immediately have his camp bed brought to the room next door to the one 
where Griaule is lying, in case he should need anything during the night. 
Griaule picks me, which pleases me. 


So after dinner I go to the residence, trailed by Makan (our servant 
boy, a griot’s son), who is bewildered by the darkness, vaguely frightened, I 
think. On his head he carries my bed, my sheets, my mosquito net, my 
pillow, my pajamas, and my mattress. 


19 July 


If Griaule’s condition does not improve, Larget thinks that we will have to 
evacuate him to Bamako. He is now paying for having overworked him- 
self so terribly during the past year and more as he was preparing for the 
expedition. 

The rest of the team passes the morning climbing rocks and crawling 
into caves; Larget even discovers a new shelter covered in graffiti. Lutten gives 
me a short lesson in rifle shooting, but I display little skill, hardly any more 
than for climbing. Over the next few months, however, I am still hoping 
to acquire the qualities of physical skill to which I have always aspired. 


In the afternoon we drive through a few villages, Larget, Lutten, and I. 
I asked to go to Goumango, where the men who sold us the masks of 
roan antelope horns told me there lived the noumou (blacksmith) Tamba, 
according to them the inventor of the masks. We arrive late to Goumango 
and learn that the noumou Tamba lives in Kolena, a village only reachable 


on foot, and 7 kilometers away. No way to get there now because night has 
fallen: what a disappointment! 


20 July 


Griaule is doing better, but he is still in bed. Mamadou Vad told me yester- 


? . . 
_ day that Samori’s son was a mechanic in Kayes . . . Not a very cheerful 


thought! A cloud of locusts passes over, boiling through an entire swath of 
countryside. Work in the grottoes. We straggle along. My right foot is 
healed now, but what damned sores you pick up in this country! 


21 July 


A relapse for Griaule, who returned too soon to a regular diet. There is 
yellow fever in Bamako and the hospital is under quarantine; so there is no 
question of evacuating him there. Instead, the doctor will come out from 


Bamako. 


According to the hygrometer, the humidity is 90 percent. It isn’t the 
first time it has happened, but today the weather seems more downcast than 
usual. No tornado, but it has been drizzling since this morning and the 
sky is completely overcast. The doctor arrives at 8 p.m. It is an attack of 
malaria and will not be serious. As for the yellow fever in Bamako, there 


are only a few cases. In the meantime, Lutten and I visit a village inhabited | 


by Christians. Nothing much that differentiates it from the strictly native 
villages, aside from a flourish of pious images, medallions, and almanacs 
from the newspaper La Croix which decorate the walls inside some of the 
huts. The people are exactly the same, except that here the grigris hanging 
around their necks are crosses instead of little leather sachets containing 
writings from marabouts. 


On our return, saw a magnificent post-tornado sunset above the 
rotten-violet earth, the thatched roofs, and wet skins. 


22 July 


Griaule is better: three quinine injections have brought his fever down. 
Lunch with the doctor, who himself is suffering from colic and touches 


nothing at all. Like all sensible colonials, he is opposed to the conscription | 


of the blacks. In each contingent of conscripts, there is, it seems, a failure 
rate of nearly 60 percent. 


In the afternoon, with Lutten, Mouchet, and the tardjouman 
Mamadou Vad, a visit to Kandyaora, a charming village inhabited by a 
colony of Samokos who had left some place beyond Bobo-Dioulasso to go 
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FIGURE 2 


Girls crushing groundnuts 


(Kandyora, 22 July) 


to Gambia, and settled here a few years ago. The women are pretty and the 
men are courteous and friendly. When we depart, the chief of the village 
presents us with a chicken, and it takes a major negotiation session to get 
him to accept a few francs in return. I am angry with Mamadou Vad, appar- 
ently so devoted to our interests, for always trying to lower the prices we 
feel we should pay for objects bought from his countrymen. The black man 
who enters the service of white men is even tougher than they are on his 
fellow Africans, and there are many who could be compared to the “Judas” 
sheep in slaughterhouses, so called because they have been trained to lead 
their companions to the butcher's knife. 


I will long remember this village, with its women gathered all in a single 
hut to pound the maize, and one of whom graciously brought me a chair 
to sit down, after a few fruitless attempts at conversation . . . I will also 
remember certain of its inhabitants: an old Kanouri woman who came here 
from Bornou twenry years ago as a captive and who is now married and 
free; a little girl of ten (?) already the mother of a baby boy; the young 
brother of the chief (whom I did not see, though I heard talk of him), an 
apparent “comedian” who, using dried earth on the floor of his hut, had 
sculpted a doe in the round and an iguana in high relief, with two girl’s 
breasts below the first and two more in front of the latter.* 


23 July 


Dreamed that one of my fears was realized and that I really am starting to 
go bald. It shows up with the appearance of a bare spot on the right side of 
my skull, just in front of the occiput; examined up close, it turns out to be 
sandy and pebbly, with a little hollow I can scratch with my index finger 
the way I would scrape away at some excavation site, and whose elongated 
shape reminds me of a sarcophagus . . . The other night, in his fevered state, 
Griaule dreamed that he had to bring lions back for a museum. 


Otherwise, rain, and 99 percent humidity on the hygrometer. Larget-— 
with whom I went in search of other shelters and grottoes and who again 
found some graffiti—talks about geology and paleontology with me. The 
eternal hammer in his hand and his gangling gait always make me think of 
Goethe’s old miner, Zacharias Werner, or Wilhelm Oken, the Neptunian 


theory, and the Naturphilosophen of German Romanticism. 


i 
i 


* Upon reflection, this expla- 
nation is certainly false. The 
natives often pass off as casual 
amusement something whose 
religious purpose they wish to 
conceal 
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* The name given to millet 
beer by colonials in French 


West Africa. : 


: 24 July 

Another trip up the mountain, one of us shouldering the Mauser, the other 
with the Colt on his hip. Shelters covered in graffiti, but still no explana- 
tions. All we learn is that near one of them a sheep is sacrificed every year. 
_ Again, there seems to be no direct relationship between this sacrifice and 
| the inscriptions. Everyone asserts that these drawings date from before the 
coming of the French, that they are the work of ancient men or devils; in 


‘short, they don’t have any idea what they mean, and don't even know the 
i key to their origin. 


Yesterday Moufle dyed his bush helmet sky-blue with chrome alum. 


| Today I put a little pink cross of adhesive plaster on my own because the 
, button has torn off, from having been scraped between the vault of my head 
and that of the grottoes. I also take up some darning, and find in my pack 
| that my family provided me with some magnificent “Best White Chapel” 


needles from Woodfield & Sons, long as daggers and with eyes as wide as 
the gash of a London prostitute after Jack the Ripper has been at her. 


Griaule still has a bit of fever: it is certainly not malaria, for his tem- 
perature resists the quinine injections. Around 6 p.m., he comes to visit us 
in the convoy in the administrator's car. He has really lost weight. 


Mamadou Vad, feeling inspired, tells some good stories about the 
Dyola of Casamance and about the Bobos, whom he qualifies as “savages.” 
According to him, a Bobo wedding is accomplished in the following 
manner: during the tom-tom celebration, when everyone is worked up, the 
young man aspiring for a girl’s hand in marriage throws himself on her in 
front of the crowd. If he does not succeed in penetrating her in a single 
thrust, he is considered unsuitable and the marriage does not take place. 


All this is accompanied by an enormous consumption of dolo* and by more 
or less general drunkenness. 


` 25 July 


We cross the mountain on foot, from Seme to Fodebougou, in an attempt 
to find more caves. Larget directs operations. An all-day hike across the 
rocks. After lunch on a small rocky esplanade, revolver-shooting practice. 


For the first time in my life, I fire a few shots with the Colt. The first shor, i 
fired almost accidentally, is more or less on target. The rest, more carefully | 
aimed, are poor. Larget, with a cigarette butt in his mouth, shoots his : 
rounds with the composure of an old trapper. On our way back, Lutten 
takes us through an extremely steep section that we have to descend, and I . 
suffer a bic from my susceptibility to vertigo. But with the help of my com- 

rades everything turns out fine in the end. The only misfortune is that we 

have not found any holes, aside from a small shelter with hardly three or : 
four graffiti. One detail I almost forgot to note: one of the black porters : 


who is accompanying us—a boy from Kita who is hoping for a job as a : 
servant in our caravan—walks the whole day with his pack on his back, | 


dressed in an old jacket and a woman’s Basque beret. 


26 July 


Griaule, now completely recovered, and who may have only been suffering 
from an upset stomach, comes by the convoy in the morning, but to deliver 
disturbing news: yesterday the administrator received urgent orders by 
telegram to put wire mesh over all the doors and windows of his house. 
Had the yellow-fever epidemic spread? What was the precise nature of the 
illness bothering the doctor who came to see Griaule? Could he have died 
on arriving in Bamako, having caught yellow fever in Sikasso, where he had 
gone for the epidemic? 


Immediately, every precaution is taken to prepare for any eventuality. 
Being unable to put netting over the windows of our wagons, we will sleep 
in tents, with the edge of each tent carefully buried in the ground and the 
flaps hermetically sealed. From 6 p.m. until 7 a.m., we will stay cloistered 
in order to avoid mosquito bites, which are the chief source of contagion. 


By lunch, apprehension spreads through the camp. We have to wait 
before these measures can be taken. 


It is a good thing, too, because at 2 p.m., Griaule comes back with less 


alarming news: the doctor has recovered from his illness, and a woman who : 
had yellow fever is on the mend. The epidemic seems to have remained - 


localized in the region of Sikasso. True, it is extremely virulent there, since - 


out of twenty-one Europeans there have been six deaths. Also, we will not | 
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39 Because of the yellow- 
fever epidemic and the quar- 
antine of the Ivory Coast, the 

Mission Dakar—Djibout! 
changed its itinerary, and spent 
a significant period (from 29 
September to 19 November 
1931) among the Dogon, also 
known as the Habé. [Trans.] 


be able to go to the Ivory Coast because the region has been cut off, and no 
doubt we will have to stay in the north.” 


About 6 o'clock in the evening, even though the situation has been 
resolved, Mouchet changes his shorts for long pants and puts on socks to 


protect himself from possible mosquitoes. He urges me to follow suit, and 
I comply. 


27 July 


It seems that the population of Kita is worried about our activity on the 
mountain. Larget has heard reports about this from the administrator— 
who was visited by several chiefs—and from the cook. Anxiety reached a 
peak when people found out (how?) that we were talking about setting up 
camp on one of the summits (this was one of the means we had contem- 
plated taking yesterday to combat the yellow fever, if it became necessary). 
The mountain is peopled by dangerous and sinister devils. They throw 
stones at you, and one of the devils, white all over, is apparently as big as 
one of the coaches of our train. These apparitions take place above all in 
certain specific places; Larget has the cook point them out to him and he 
intends to take us to them one night. Although most likely nothing at all 
will happen, maybe we will discover something to indicate exactly why the 
mountain inspires such terror in the natives. And perhaps this will even 
give us some explanation of the graffiti. 


A rather dreary day, otherwise, aside from the purchase, from a friend 
of the noumou Tamba unearthed by Mamadou Vad, of a very beautiful 
dance helmet (an animal with a serpent’s head and roan antelope horns, a 
human neck, and the body of a rabbit or some other small mammal), the 
work of one Baouré, a blacksmith from Birgo, and worn in the same cir- 


cumstances as the first masks we bought. But we are unable to obtain the 
slightest explanation of its meaning. 


28 July 


All night long, an almost uninterrupted suite of tornadoes, short but very 
violent. 


Mouchet directs the recording on a dictaphone of five circumcision 


songs. Griaule, Lutten, and I go to the mountain, through the valley of i 


Kitaba, to take photographs of the first graffiti we discovered. The vegeta- 
tion has grown during the last rains to such a point that the road, invaded 
by shrubs, is often hard to find. In Fodebougou, we take on two porters, 
one of whom is the son of the village chief, who accompany us and, visibly 
bored, help us in our work. Could everything we have been told about the 
mountain's dangers be an attempt at intimidation? Chatting in a desultory 
mood while Griaule takes his photos, I learn that the crocodiles’ hole—the 
fault in the rock near which we picked up a sheep tether the other day—is 
connected to a minotaur legend: during the winter season, when the waters 
overflow, the crocodiles emerge and sometimes come as far as the village to 
devour children. Still no information about the graffiti. 


Returning to the residence to drop off Griaule, we meet the adminis- 
trator. He has just heard from a girl at the Catholic mission something that 
may perhaps come close to giving us the key to these great mysteries: the 
village notables are buried on the mountain of Kita, even today, and this is 
why the inhabitants do not like to see us poking around in all those holes, 
shelters, and crannies . . . Back in my coach, I explain to Mamadou Vad 
that his role is to get us information on this subject. What will he bring 
back? A definitive explanation, or one of those fantasies to which he alone 
holds the secret? 


29 July 


The administrator's accountant, returning yesterday from an exam in 
Bamako, brings good news: the yellow fever is abating. When they learned 
that the doctor had been called to Kita to tend to a European, the people 
knew that it was not the administrator who was ill. Unaware, on the other 
hand, of the Mission’s passage as well as of the arrival of a new assistant 
administrator, they had immediately concluded that it was for the young 
accountant and, knowing that the yellow fever is merciless, had well and 
truly buried him. 


After lunch, I receive in my compartment a delegation of three little 
girls in their Sunday best, who have come—as happens every day—with 
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* A group of nuts belonging 
to one family head. 


dolls for sale. The eldest gives me a military salute, the youngest holds out 
her hand. 


Se mer mer a a a O a E A R A E E e a 


Went with Griaule part of the way up the mountain, then Lutten and I, 
: escorted by Mamadou Vad, went together to a village where we had been 


told that we would be able to find tyivara (dance masks with roan antelope 
horns). To be honest, we didn’t reach the village, because it lay well off the 
path. The peasants we ask tell us that it is quite near; but after a long walk 
through fields and across a marigot in which the mixture of mud and water 
came almost up to our knees (and, in the relative coolness of the evening, 
felt burning hot), we merely come to a group of huts, halfway to the village 
we were trying to reach. 


Came back in darkness—the moon moving behind the clouds and 
tracing in concert with them extravagant graffiti on the celestial vaulr—to 
find Mouchet, who had just collected his thirty-sixth circumcision song: 

Nurse, I want to go home 


I want to see my mother again. 


30 July 


Passage through a swarm of locusts to Dyalea, the village we had wanted to 
get to yesterday and where we are working today. The women and children 
roam through the fields around the squares,* shaking branches, yelling, and 
beating calabashes with sticks. But it all seems more like a game than serious 
work. This exuberance is a change from the classic pounding of pestles in 
millet mortars that punctuate the achingly sweet sound of the turtle doves. 


Nothing new from the mountain, which, despite apparent gleams of 
light, guards its secret well. Monday we leave for Bamako. No doubt we 
will have learned nothing, and we will have to depart just as lacking in 
knowledge as the urchin I saw this morning was lacking in clothes, dressed 
solely in a little cotton bag slung over his shoulder to hold his groundnuts. 


31 July 


Villages, mountain. In neck-breaking postures (in the proper sense of the 
term, for he generally has his head completely bent over backwards), Griaule 
traces the graffiti that he has already photographed. This is becoming a 


sport, just like the purchases of door locks and dolls. I myself talk with my ‘ 


old friend Mamadou Vad, who speaks to me of man-eating sorcerers and 
great guardian spirits, the nama who is the fastest and the koma who is the 
biggest and strongest, a little like the panther and the lion. 


In the late morning, while we were coming back from a village, a huge 
baboon crossed the road a dozen meters in front of the car. Lutten was lit- 
erally foaming at the mouth; but I, unmoved by any hunter’s instinct, 
merely noted the monkey’s blue behind, of a blue closer to steel than I 
would have imagined. 


1 August 
A dream: the Mission is a sinking ship. The ship is itself the building of 12 


rue Wilhem, where I live in Paris. Graffiti reminiscent of those we have 
been examining on the rocks depict the final phase of the catastrophe: the 
officers (in stippled groupings) gathered in the last square—in maritime 
parlance*—which moreover is a triangle. Just as everything is about to go 
under, I point out to my brother, who is there, that it would be much sim- 
pler to go down the stairs. But passive heroism is the order of the day and 


* That is, the room in a ship 
known as the wardroom. But 


i this “last square” is an image 
= from Waterloo. 


the whole crew let themselves sink. With wild eyes, I demand a bottle in : 


which to stuff the last pages of this journal. Then an envelope, to be sent : 


in the mail, because it is more reliable than a bottle. I panic, because I can- : 


not find che first of these indispensable objects and fear that the envelope : 


(which I do find) will be ruined by dampness. At this moment, I realize 
that one runs no risk of shipwreck in a seven-story building, even if the : 


street is flooded by rain, and not much later I wake up. 


2 August 


Returning by car from a village, we encounter some long-tailed monkeys ; 
that cross the road and then leap high in the long grass, vertically, turning | 
their heads back to look at us and intermittently repeating these leaps. They i 
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| vanish before any of our hunters have the time to shoot. I am delighted. A 

| monkey seen in the jungle has none of the burlesque quality he has in a 
cage: if he is big, he looks like a gnome; if thin, he looks like a sprite in the 
forest. 


Evening: Mamadou Vad is sporting a new koursi, as handsome as a 
clown’s pantaloons, because we have invited the administrator to dinner. 


3 August 


A final tour of the villages. We leave tomorrow, Tuesday. We would have 
even left today if we had had known about the train’s departure time early 
enough to get ready. 


Near the Badinko river, where a bridge is being built, a peasant brings 
us a young porcupine he is holding at the end ofa string. The animal fights 
like the devil and makes a noise like a locomotive, thrashing its tail and rat- 
tling its quills. It has a funny face, reminiscent of a newborn baby or a bear 


cub. Unfortunately, buying it is out of the question, as it would become 
too burdensome when it reached adult size. 


We return for the last time and the car is loaded once more on its 
flatbed railcar, ready for tomorrow morning's departure. 


This afternoon, an ethnographic session in the engine shed with the 
circumcised boys from the primary school. The uncircumcised, carefully 
excluded from my group, where we were discussing questions of which they 
must remain ignorant so long as they are uncircumcised, work at another 
table with Mouchet. It is much more interesting to work with children than 
with adults: most of these children are really very intelligent and alert. 


Evening: a farewell dinner at the administrator's residence, with long 
anecdotes about colonial scandals. 


4 August 


8 a.m.: departure in torrential rain, after a final session with the circumcised 
boys and three or four shattering flashes of lightning. The rain now seems 


to have set in with a vengeance. Everywhere there are puddles, paths trans- 
formed into streams, and soft mud. 


Bamako: green slopes, a very gentle landscape at this time of the year. 
The town is not too large; more like a sort of “watering hole.” 


As soon as we arrive, official civility and welcome greetings. Griaule 
runs into an old friend from the Air Force. 


5 August 


Breakfast between two garage sidings, on an esplanade as wide as the Place 
de la Concorde. We wash up. White or raw linen suits are dug out of trunks, 
shoes for visiting, letters of introduction. The whole trip from Dakar to 
here has receded into the past, lost in the same twilight as the journey from 


i 


Paris to Bordeaux and the crossing on the Saint-Firmin. A sense not of | 


arrival but of departure, strength and renewal. Already we can think of 
nothing but the Habé*” whom we will soon see—unless we come across a 
lot of other interesting things along the way, which is quite probable. 


Here, I need to visit the barber, buy paper for letter-writing, and get a 
number of small items exchanged or repaired. A Danubian peasant 
brusquely tossed into the department store. 


This morning we visit the administrator-mayor, who talks about his 
master, Delafosse,*' and introduces us to the old interpreter Moussa Travele. 
Moussa Travele comes to our coach in the afternoon. He brings us various 
things from the administrator-mayor and we ask him for his opinion about 
a manuscript on the history of Sundiata Keita, which we bought from the 
chief of the village in Mahina. Travele is a stocky little man with a round 
face from which one cannot tell whether he is very kind or very malicious. 
Perhaps neither, or both at once... 


Toward us he maintains the reserve of a writer” afraid of saying too 
much to people who might plagiarize him. The information he gives us 
about the region is typical and anodyne. It is not clear, to tell the truth, 
whether he knows much more about it. 


Then I receive Baba Keyta, an old telegraph operator to whom I was 
referred by the wife of an old colonial friend of my family. He is a bearded 
giant with completely albino legs and forearms. 


~ Peasant populations of the 
Bandiagara cliffs, in the loop of 
the Niger river. 


40 The word Habé is an alter- 
nate designation for the 
Dogon; see Leins's note for 4 
October 1931. [Trans.] 


41 Maurice Delafosse (1870- 
1926): the influential French 
colonial administrator, ethnog- 
rapher, and author of L'Ame 
négre (1922), Les Noirs de 
l'Afrique (1922), and Les Civili- 
sations négro-ofricaines (1925), 
among other works. [Trans.] 


42 Moussa Travele is, in fact. 
the esteemed author of works 
on the Bambara language and 
oral literature. (1951) 
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i 
i 


I read some administrative reports on the region, dealing mainly with 
cinemas, hotels, dance-halls, and the railway-station cafe. 


I think of what the administrator of Kita told us about this cafe-dance- 
hall-cinema-hotel inhabited, apparently, by three young white women who 


top off the accumulated functions of the cafe with a fifth service—that of 
brothel. 


| 6 August 


` Persistent rain. Mouchet and I, sleeping in tents, had to cling, a little before 
i dawn, to our mosquito nets like sailors clutching their sails in the midst of 
a tempest, wondering whether they should take down the main mast. 
| Despite the wind, we folded our bedding in good order, and wrapped in 
| our woolen blankets, sat down to wait for a lull so that we could get to the 
_ coach and stow our equipment. 


facility. 


Griaule visits the acting governor, who will give us every imaginable 


In the zoo, naked children are ecstatic over the birds and monkeys, and 


the adults also stand looking for a long time. The universal arrogance of 
; man! 


In the tent, a long conversation with Moussa Travele and an old woman 


excisionist he brought with him, who informs me that there exist clitorises 
; of evil omen: double ones adorned with a “hat”; those (black at the end, 


; red in the middle, white at the root) with a “saddle”; and, finally, those 
adorned with cockscombs. Still, Moussa Travele is nicer than the senior 


_ interpreter whom I visited this morning because, like Travele and Keyta, he 


: knew my family’s colonial friends very well. The senior interpreter is a noble 
: old man in an immaculate boubou, with the Legion of Honor and a white 
| beard, the type of old flunky who is pretentious and tough on the poor. I 


loathe that sort of old Negro. 


I went again to see Baba Keyta: not only are his forearms and the bot- 
toms of his legs white but also the corners of his lips. He is cross-eyed, his 
nose is squashed flat, and he is six feet six inches tall, or thereabout. Dis- 


creetly, he gives me information about the grottoes in the region, claiming 


repeatedly that he has no right to speak of them, that his compatriots will 
be upset with him, etc. He also speaks to me about his ancestor Sundiata 
and I cut him off, telling him that I am aware who he is and that I know 
the importance of the Keytas. Old Baba is delighted. 


7 August 


A heavy day that drags on and on. Cities, always exasperating, even when | 


they are small towns in the Sudan. Continuation of my research with the ! 


woman excisionist, who displays the razors she uses for her operations. 
Moussa Travele describes his own circumcision, carried out according to 
Wolof custom, with the penis laid on a barrel and a cold chisel placed on it 
at the correct spot to receive the hammer’s blow. 


One of the boys is dragging his foot, doubtless suffering from a touch ` 


of venereal disease. The other boy, Makan, a real jungle bumpkin, argues 


as usual with Moufle: “That no good, Monsieur Moufle!” 


Tomorrow morning I will go back to see old Baba Keyta and try to | 
extract some more tips about his grottoes, which we will visit on horseback. ; 


Aside from all this, it seems that another European has died in Sikasso. | 


8 August 


I spent the whole day fixing the itinerary for our trip to the grottoes. The | 


head of the Bamako subdivision gives me pointers, provides some maps, calls; 


people on the telephone, summons the representatives of the districts to be ; 
traversed. General upheaval. Telephone call to the director of the postal | 
service to obtain leave for Baba Keyta. According to the director, Baba isa __ 
“phenomenon” and a “freak.” On the other hand, the postmaster, on whom 
I call to make sure this absence will not cause any inconvenience, gives me | 


good information about the phenomenon, whom he calls “the panther.” 


His work finished, Baba comes to the coach, sumptuously garbed, more 


gigantic and hilarious than ever, with his white hands and his feet—vast_. 


fronds that make him look like an old tree. 


He has a talk with Griaule and declares that he is ready to show us : 
everything, from the smallest bush with the least ritual significance to i 
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: subterranean rivers and ravines. The peasants will let us see everything as 
` soon as he is there. With his fat ring on his fat thumb and his big helmet 
! above his big face with its permanent grimace, he departs majestically, drag- 
ging his leg a little, which he seems to have hurt falling off his bicycle. 


A vile Saturday night, made stickier than all the other nights by the 
saliva of the phonograph which, armed with a frightening pick-up, spews 
its gobbets of harmony across the deserted terrace of the station buffet. 


9 August (Sunday) 


Our carefully planned expedition suddenly falls apart: we are sitting at lunch 
with Griaule’s friend, whom we met the night we arrived, when the boy 
from the station buffet comes to give us each an envelope on government 
letterhead. Opening them, we each find an invitation to dine with the lieu- 
tenant governor on Tuesday night. What should we do? The expedition 
requires several days and we cannot call it off, since a large number of men 
and horses have been summoned for this very evening in Samayana, on the 
road to Guinea, 33 kilometers from Bamako, where we are supposed to join 
them tomorrow to travel up the mountain. After some equivocation, a deci- 
sion is made: instead of the previously appointed team (Griaule, Lutten, 


and I), Larget and Lutten will go. The others will dine with the lieutenant 
governor. 


We will surely discuss circumcision there—since that is our main pre- 
occupation at the moment—and only today I learned that the blacksmith, 


when he operates, is dressed in red, with a red cloth often taken from old 
flags. 


10 August 


I wake up early for the departure of the expedition, sorry not to be taking 
part. Baba Keyta shows up: white sandals, an impeccable white suit with a 
high collar, officer-style, a colonial helmet a bit too large for him—which 
he adjusts using strips of paper torn from an old issue of La Dépéche 


Coloniale—and, to complete the image, a narrow-waisted European winter 
overcoat and a freshly shaven head. 


That head would soon be streaming with muddy water when, clinging to 
a runningboard—a counterweight to Mamadou Vad, who hung on the 
other side—he went through puddles with the car, which we were lucky 
didn’t get stuck in the mud. 


At 10 o'clock the cavalry leaves us (after a heavy shower): Lutten on a 
small, squat, and rather lively stallion, Larget on a docile mare, Baba Keyta 
on the largest of the three horses, barefoot, with his white pants rolled up 
to the knees, but proud as Artaban in his handsome winter overcoat and 
with a truly regal air. 


The car is driven back from Samayana by Moufle, carrying Griaule, 
Mamadou Vad, and me. Found Mouchet in our camp. Worked all after- 
noon with Mamadou Sanoko, the twelve(?)-year-old former chief of the 
bilakoro (circumcised boys) of Koulikoro-Gare. 


11 August? 


Continuation of work with the chief of the bilakoro of Koulikoro-Gare, 
who speaks to me of ntoumou, the children’s religious society, which as 
leader of the bilakoro he also used to run. Every year he would slit the 
throats of a goat and a chicken, whose blood he sprinkled beneath a sacred 
tree. Some days, he threw pieces of kola nut in the air and observed the way 
they fell. He also directed the great flagellation of little boys and girls that 
takes place on certain feast days, during the period when the ntoumou is 
out. 


In the evening, dinner with the governor, and it is an odd sensation to 
find oneself suddenly (and apparently without having one’s arm twisted) 
back among Europeans... 


12 August 


Message from Larget and Lutten, who seem to have found some interesting 
objects. 


The leader of the bilakoro brings a new friend, Salam Sidibe, a thirteen- 
year-old Peul who speaks Bambara. I have exchanged only a few words (in 
French) with him when I stumble upon a new children’s organization, the 


43 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August II, 1931: 

[...]} continue to devote 
myself fully to my work and 
have even given myself over 
to it with real passion. The 
research on circumcision Is 
producing results that are 
more and more precise and 
curious. ! doubt that the psy- 
choanalysts will have anything 
to say, and | think our work— 
especially taking into account 
how little time has passed— 
will be as interesting as 
Malinowskr's. In addition, | 
intend to do research on 
sexuality with our interpreter 
Mamadou Vad, who 1s working 
closely with us. | would like to 
have nim give his memories of 
childhood; he has already sung 
for Griaule the songs that he 
sang during his circumcision; 
apparently he had tears in his 
eyes and said he was very 
moved by alf the memories ... 
He is really a surprising char- 
acter, a sort of poet who is 
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never tedious, and whose ten- 
dency to petty thievery (he 
was a mechanic on the Thiés- 
Niger railroad, and was fired 
for stealing) is completely 
forgotten. Another fabulous 
character is Baba Keyta, who 
served under Taillebourg. | 
write enough about him in my 
journal that | don't need to 
add much here. 

[ ...] What gives me moral 
comfort, and confirms my 
conviction of the necessity of 
this voyage. is that it is truly 
impossible to meet people 
this outlandish in the metro- 
pole. Imagine, for example. 
that you were living in the 
same situation as Grock in his 
traveling-clown act: that will 
give you an idea of the inter- 
actions with Baba Keyta. who 
has as much the air of a 
Negro as of an English “min- 
stre!” or of an old French 
vagabond with the head of a 
hairy coalman. People like this. 
while they are comical, are at 
the same time deeply moving, 
because they possess true 
candor, true fantasy-—in sum, 
that poetry I've always sought. 
You can imagine how much it 
pleased me that the postal 
director called Baba Keyta a 
“rezk” and aphenomenon.” 
That sums it atl up! [...] 


Regarding what you wrote 
about my journal, there is a 
very simple way to handie i, 
and that is for it to remain 
strictly confidential until | 
return. | prefer that, in any 
case. since it would bother me 
tO Nave these papers circulat- 
ing from hand to hand and 


Deco tng something ike bul- 


as News 
Agency. it's frie that you gave 


goumbe, a coed society made up of equal numbers of boys and girls not 
yet or only recently operated on, with a full hierarchy of male and female 
presidents, vice presidents, etc. (my informant himself holds the rank of 
almami, or prior, because he is a pupil in the Koranic school). ‘There are 
bi-weekly gatherings for dancing and, three times a year (the night of 13 to 
14 July, Ramadan, and the night of the Tabaski festival), a grand ritual 
orgy: an enormous meal on little tables in the president's square, when 
they gorge themselves on milk, rice, mutton (slaughtered in the afternoon 
by the president), macaroni, sardines in oil, cigarettes, syrups, etc... . There 
are European dances to accordion music, and widespread petting among 


the young couples at the gathering, some of whom make love under their 
little tables. 


Almost all the members of this society are pupils at the school. The 
children’s parents do not intervene during all the merrymaking: at the 
beginning of the meal, they go off to bed... 


Mouchet, who is supplementing my research from a linguistic point 
of view, collects the society’s songs. 


One, in Bambara, may be translated as follows: 


Don’t make me pregnant, little man! 
This is love... 


Another proclaims: 
Denise bordeau Traore, come out and dance! 


Denise bordeau Traore is a girl named Denimba Traore, from Bamako, 
whose first name has been Frenchified into Denise, to which is added the 
word “bordeau” because “she’s a whore” (Salam Sidibe dixi). 


l forgot to mention that on the days of the big gatherings, the society's 
goumbe drums are adorned with tricolored flags, and the president's dis- 


tinctive emblem is a European khaki suit which he passes down to his 
successor (?). 


Now I must find out if 1 can attend a meeting of the society. No adults 
are admitted—except for the accordionist, the older brother of the boy who 
holds the rank of “commissioner” in the club; will the fact of being a white 


adult be viewed as an extenuating or an aggravating circumstance? 


In the town, Mamadou Vad met his friend Sissoro, the mason, 
who, when they were circumcised together, was so frightened that he “made 
toilet” right there, soiled his boubou, and had somewhat more of his penis 


cut off than was necessary by the clumsy smith. The latter, appalled, fled to 
“England” . .. 


13 August 


The work on circumcision and the children’s societies has reached such a 
degree of intensity and such a great height of technicality that yesterday I 
surprised myself by writing the following sentence without laughing: “The 
sounkoutrou pays kolas to the sema to see his kamala in the biro.” Which 
means: “The girlfriend pays the guardian of the circumcised (sema) in kola 
nuts to see her lover in the hut of retreat (biro).” 


Today I saw the old seme again with her sister, who both came to see us 
yesterday, when the old woman sang one or two girls’ circumcision songs. 
A fresh voice, so touching as to bring tears to your eyes, as sweet as the very 
phrase “circumcised girl,” an exquisite scar, rejoiced over... 


Toward evening, soon after my young informants—with whom I am 
going to take a walk in town on Sunday—depart from the goumbe, the sky 
and earth brick-red or orange: for the first time since I’ve been here, a con- 
ventionally African sunset, flame-colored like on the posters, our European 
faces soon the same shade, but only for an instant, for the sky and earth 
quickly go dark and our faces turn almost pallid: funny albino skins next 
to the black skins of all those around us. 


14 August 


Larget and Lutten come back to Samayana without much booty in the way 
of curiosities found on the mountain, but bring some good objects. Baba 
Keyta, who was supposed to show them many things, was reprimanded; no 
doubt he promised all of it in order to be granted a holiday. Now he’s in an 
awkward position. In the car, Mamadou Vad tells dazzling stories: in Kayes, 
going to fetch some milk, he surprised a man copulating with his cow; ever 
since, when he runs into him he asks: “How’s your wife?” Another fellow 
near Kayes, having lost his wife, once wanted to sleep with his daughter, 


them out (I don't know how 
you could have done other- 
wise, anyway), but | think that 
in the future it would be best 
for you to use these instruc- 
tions as an excuse, for which | 
will take complete responsibil- 
ity. Moreover | think that aside 
from you, my mother, Heini 
([Kahnweiler], and a few very 
close friends, like Giacometti 
or Baron, no one needs to 
know anything about what | 
am doing in Africa, where I've 
come precisely because that 
whole life disgusted me, and in 
order to live an entirely differ- 
ent life that they are utterly 
incapable of understanding, 
even when it is a matter of 
those who, like G.H.R. 
[Georges Henri Riviére], are 
the people | like the most. t 
refuse absolutely to become 
masturbation material for 
dilettantes. 


44 "Ritual orgy" ıs a rather 
excessive term for an affair 
probably not so different from 
some of our cocktail parties. 
(1951) 
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| who started to scream; the neighbors came running, and the father took 
| his gun and shot himself in shame. 


Arriving back at the convoy—bringing Lutten, Larget, and Baba 


| (who possesses four or five wives and a cart, according to one of our little 


informants)—we find the coach strewn with three schoolboys (the leader 
of the Koulikoro-Gare bilakoro, the drummer of the Wolofobougou 
goumbe, and a third), whom Mouchet let rest there while he had lunch and 
who are sleeping while waiting to continue the research. 


A few hours later, they tell me about the pranks played on them by the 
older boys after circumcision, in the isolation hut, and how the latter, slap- 
ping their organs on one of the posts supporting the roof, ask them: “Have 
you got ones like these?” To which the children must reply: “No, papa!” 


Before dinner, a serenade by Mamadou Vad, who scrapes a small violin 
while two other boys from our staff dance, a little off to one side. It earns 
them enough to buy a few kola nuts. 


I think that at this point the ice has really been broken, and I am frankly 
enjoying this atmosphere, so warm and light-hearted, like when Mamadou 
Vad rises with his freshly shaven head from the mat where he has been 
stretched out and scrupulously records some good story (in Wolof, tran- 


scribed not only into French but also into Arabic script) in the little note- 
book Griaule gave him. 


15 August 


Hectic work with the circumcised boys. The note cards are piling up. 


Mamadou Vad keeps adding to the contents of his little notebook, in which 
drawings are now starting to appear. 


We abandon the train, whose coaches are needed for other purposes. 
Moving out does not interrupt our work and, when we leave our coaches 


and go to the shed that is now placed at our disposal, the children help by 
carrying crates and packages. 


At one end of the shed a rather large room is set up, with wire netting 
and a ceiling (almost a sort of cube set on the ground, its ceiling forming 
an attic beneath the roof of the shed): here we establish our office, Larget 
sets up his laboratory, I bring my crates, and Griaule his whole kit. 


It is a factory, nothing more or less. Three investigators work simultaneously, 
and non-stop: Mouchet at a table with two of the children, me at another 
table with the two other children, Griaule anywhere with Mamadou Vad. 


Every sight one might have seen crumbles and vanishes behind the 
magic of these narratives, making this sedentary existence in a train station 
much more intense than the life we might be leading if we were tourists on 
a trip. It is an unending battle against the picturesque, laughter in the face 
of exoticism. I am the first to get possessed by this icy demon of information. 


16 August 


Continuation of 15 August (obviously). Continuation and crescendo, if 
possible. One more informant: Baba Keyta, hoping to be forgiven for the 
failed excursion. I spend the day with him, leaving Mouchet with all the 
children. Around 4:30, the latter remind me that I promised them we 
would go out in Bamako, and that I am supposed to go to the tom-tom 
performance by Salam Sidibe's society. 


Unfortunately, at the very moment the children bring it up, I am deeply 
engaged with Baba Keyta, who is describing unheard-of things about cir- 
cumcision in Malinke country. I cannot possibly leave him. I tell the chil- 
dren to go alone to hear the tom-toms, but they don’t want to, preferring 


to wait for me. 


Near 6 o'clock, as I am still working, they decide to go, but in the end 
they would miss the tom-toms, and two of them would have to pay fines, 
in the form of kolas. 


Since this morning, I have kept a large supply of kolas in one of my 
drawers, which I had Mamadou Vad buy for me in anticipation of my 
outing with the children. Annoyed at having to stay behind, I give them 
the entire supply. 


17 August’ 


This morning the four friends arrive: Mamadou Sanoko, Mamadou Keyta, 
Kasim Doumbiya, Salam Sidibe. The latter corners me behind the shed as 
I am finishing my shower and hands me a handkerchief filled with kolas. 
They are the ones I gave him yesterday to pay his fine. It seems that the 


45 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August 17, 1931: 

[...] We don't spend time 
with any white men here, and | 
think that all the officials must 
be stunned by our way of life, 
only going out for essential 
errands, and restricting our- 
selves to talking for hours on 
end with schoolchildren, old 
women, or the old telegraph 
operator Baba Keyta. The 
latter. like the schoolchildren, 
has told me many things that 
would delight Bataille if he 
could hear them. Stories of 

a seemingly impossible 
obscenity and at the same 
time of a wonderful simplicity 
...We create a totally false 
notion of Negroes in judging 
them by what we know of 
their sculpture or by classic 
ethnography. [...] 
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46 Leiris, tetter to Zette, 
August 18, 1931: 

[...] One of the things that. 
intellectually, | would like to do 
when | get back is an ethno- 
graphic study (that is, with the 
methods we are using here) 
of the running of the bulls: | 
am sure that one would 
discover remarkable things. If 
the Republic of Spain comes 
to abolish it, it would be a 
pity! [...] 

47 A Muslim magistrate, in 
charge of legal and religious 
affairs. [Trans] 


society did not require him to pay, given that his absence was because of 
his work with us. (And they say that Negroes are always trying to steal from 
the white man.) So he is bringing me back the kolas. I let him keep them, 
as a gift to the society, which I promise to visit on Thursday. 


The whole day is again spent in the shed. Bur, at least for me, the 
research slows down and I begin to feel a bit weary. The weather is much 
more muggy than when we were on the train. Even so, it has perhaps 
been a little too long since I’ve gone out. In the evening, a powerful tornado 


that springs up suddenly but rapidly passes after a torrential rain and a few 
thunderclaps. 


18 August* 


Slept badly last night. Stomachache. New sores on my right foot. No desire 
to continue the research. When will we be getting the hell out of here? 


Dreary work with a new group of circumcised boys: three brothers, 
now, who Griaule and Lutten met in town and brought in the truck with 
their sema. The sema, servant to the family of the three children, whose 
father is the cadi,” is a dignified elderly type. The three children are clothed 
in long, unbleached boubous that are too big for them (for when they leave 
the isolation hut they have to give them as a gift to the sema, who then 
wears them himself), leather sandals, and high bonnets, the peaks of which 
are stiffened into a crest by a bent reed. One small, one medium-sized, and 
one big. The small one, who is the oldest, is in one of the lower grades of 
the school; the biggest, who is the youngest, is in one of the higher grades; 
the middle one, who comes between the others in age, is in a middle grade. 
This creates some confusion, all the more so because the children are 
extremely reticent and hardly speak at all, both out of a reserve that they 
must think fitting for children of nobility, and out of a mistrust which 
Mamadou Keyta explains to me later, is due to the fact that a circumcised 
boy, as long as he is still in the isolation hur, is regarded as a bilakoro (uncir- 


cumcised) and thus may not speak of certain things without endangering 
his recovery. 


19 August 


More tales from Mamadou Vad: the great fight between the monkey and 
the dog; the marabout who entered an elephant’s behind while it was asleep, 


$ 
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inadvertently stepped on its heart while leaving, and then found himself 


stuck after a contraction of the sphincter; the 4,000 battalions of monkeys 
who fought against “roughly” 3,000 battalions of dogs and how they all, 


monkeys and dogs, sent telegrams and wireless messages to their families 


to announce the news. Aside from this, still in the station, where a mass of 


people are coming by: a Somono fisherman who is interviewed and who 
has a stomach-ache, a jeweler who is an out-and-out scoundrel, an unas- 
suming harness-maker, a woman potter who brings a friend along, no doubt 
delighted at the opportunity to introduce herself. 


And a great innovation that I almost forgot: Larget installs a latrine tent. 


20 August 


Work with Barhaba Sidibe, the sister of Salam Sidibe, sixteen years old and 
a widow. She is a nice girl without any false modesty, very different from 
the usual lascivious or sullen type of girl. Her brother acts as interpreter 
and there is also a thirteen-year-old boy who came with her, a member of 
the society, draped in an ample boubou. 


I have new sores on my right foot, smaller than before but very bother- 
some all the same... 


21 August 


Continuation of work with Barhaba Sidibe, who is truly simple and sweet— 
something rare among the girls of her race and condition. The thirteen- 
year-old boy is there again, almost naked this time, with a bila (a sort of 
thong) and some rags serving for a boubou. The inquiry centers on excision. 


Without having to be asked, Barhaba recounts a certain number of ; 


things and I learn that when the excised girls, still very young, are shut away 
in their isolation hut, it is easy for their lovers to slip in to see them, after 
bribing the guardian with a few kolas. 
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48 This judgment, definitely 
hasty, of Barhaba Sidibe as an 
exception among “the girls of 
her race and condition.” must 
be at least limited to Peut 
women (who are commonly 
regarded as flirts), and only 
those in towns. (1951) 
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Baba Keyta, who now comes by pretty regularly, does not show up this 
evening. Yesterday he told me how he was going to marry a little girl, about 
~ ten years old, who had been promised to him back in 1899 when he himself 

was circumcised. 


22 August 


The same, or almost the same. Except that Mamadou Vad, whom Griaule 
had asked to make a bonnet of a circumcised Wolof, brings him a bonnet 
and some unexpected information: on one side of the headgear, which could 
easily be mistaken for an Egyptian pschent, there is a figure to protect 
against the evil eye which is the Vad family blazon. And Mamadou brings 
a number of other bonnets, in addition to his own. 


For my part, I continue my work as a school supervisor, investigating 
magistrate, or bureaucrat. Never was I so sedentary in France. But here, I 
don't worry about it, and most of the time I am too lazy to wonder seriously 
why . . . Even so, I find it easy to associate this life with the apparent tran- 
quility of the stars, or with the great plumes of electricity that flash silencly 


between the clouds on some nights when a storm is slow to break out or 
never erupts at all. 


23 August 


The same, or almost the same. I buy a Sudanese koursi to go with the boots, 
also Sudanese, that I have had now for two days. I haven't yet stirred from 
the station and still the flood of informants keeps pouring in, so numerous 
that we are starting to look like examiners watching candidates file by. 


Mamadou Vad has just bought some dark sunglasses. 


24 August 


Deep in demonology. Barhaba Sidibe tells me about the water-devils or 
dyidé they rise from calabashes filled with water beneath inverted smaller 
calabashes, which reverberate when the women drum on them with sticks; 
and they mount from the depths of the liquid into the heads of the dancing 
men and women, the male devils into the women’s heads, the female devils 


into the men’s; and each demon has a family name of its own, a name 
known to the men and women who have sacrificed a goat in order to join 


the society, so as to be inhabited every time they dance by their own charming 


demon, who makes them roll on the ground in spasms, sometimes real and 
sometimes simulated, but always a source of delight for these possessed 


black bodies... * 


25 August 


A trip to Koulikoro with Moufle (who is going in the truck for the second 
time to supervise the loading of the barges the authorities put at our disposal 
for our descent down the Niger). The leader of the bilakoros of Koulikoro- 
Gare is with us and makes a triumphant entrance into his native town, 
standing on the runningboard and responding to the shouts of “Mamadou! 
Mamadou!” that echo all around us. 


In every square we traverse on foot, there are the same shouts and shaking 
of hands. Mamadou’s grandmother clasps the hands of Moufle and myself ; 


in her two wrinkled palms, and then fetches four ears of corn, which she 
gives to her grandson. She adds a millstone, to be delivered, I imagine, to 
the big sister the boy lives with in Bamako. His mother, who cannot make 
herself understood, takes one of her breasts—an old leather pouch—in both 
hands and displays it to me, so as to make me realize that I am with the 
boy she had fed. 


On the way back, Moufle shoots a guinea-fowl: as soon as the bird falls, 
Mamadou Sanoko leaps out of the truck and with a broad grin runs to get 
it. Moufle decapitates it with a slice of his knife and the boy brings the game 
back to the truck, oblivious to the still-flapping wings and the gobs of blood 
spouting from the neck. 


Back at the shed, I find Mamadou Vad. He has bought himself some 
European pants and looks hideous . . . 


26 August 


Baba Keyta takes me to an old sorceress, literally as pretty as a monkey, who 
is leader of the dyidé, the sect of possessed women that little Sidibe told me 


= | would re-encounter this 
institution of the dyidé, 
observed in Kita on july 

| 4th—when the women 
danced and tossed their heads 
like catapults—in Mopti in the 
form of the olle hore, and then 
in Abyssinia in the form of the 
zar, which | studied for severa! 
months. 
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49 A town in the Bamako 
region where there is a 
military camp. (1951) 


about the other day. We find her with a group of other women. They do 
not all stay during the entire interview, but there are never less than two or 
three of them, like bodyguards. Two, who seem to be between thirty and 
thirty-five years old, are her two daughters: one is lying on a mat and looks 
quite nasty; the other is lolling on her mother’s bed, next to her, and either 
watches me or gazes off into space, as beautiful, literally, as a beautiful cow 
(it is no laughing matter). There is also a young Toucouleur girl who comes 
and goes from time to time and who also sits on the bed, as pretty as a com- 
mon gazelle, literally, and again it is no laughing matter. 


Yet another woman stops in for a moment. She is old, classically beau- 
tiful, her face carved with heavy tattoos. 


The old woman barely speaks. She smiles maliciously, parries all my 
questions, and transforms everything into utterly harmless facts. It is almost 
as though she is recounting how she had been ill and, when healed, had 
herself become a healer. I discover over the course of the afternoon that the 
reason she is unwilling to say more is that the woman who preceded her as 
head of the sect was arrested fifteen years ago by the French authorities, 
beaten, imprisoned, and exiled in Kati*? where she died in horrible misery 
.. All this because the tom-toms of the dyédounou (“water drum’) were a 
pretext for debauchery! 


I leave these women, exasperated, and speak harshly to poor Baba 
Keyta. I come close to calling him a “bilakoro”! 


When I learn the reasons for the woman’s muteness, I am no longer 
angry with Baba Keyta, but now incensed with the administration, that 
iniquitous organization that allows such things to happen under the pretext 


of morality (cf. the league against licensed prostitution, prohibition, etc.). 


27 August 


Departure: Griaule, Larget, Mouchet, Moufle, for the Niger. Lutten and I 
in the truck along the Bougouni-Sikasso-Koutyala road. We will meet up 
in Segou. Young Mamadou Keyta, the only one of our little informants 
that Griaule wanted to take along with us as an interpreter, but whose 


father objected to letting him go, arrives with his bread under his boubou: 


provisions for a journey he still wants to undertake, in spice of everything. 


Consequently, Griaule decides to bring him. 


After lunch, our truck sets off—in the back are Mamadou Vad, Makan 
Sissoko, and Bandyougou Traore, a new boy we've hired on a trial basis who 
squints so much that he is almost blind and who is, moreover, a simpleton; 
when working with us for practice, he wanted at all costs to have a conver- 
sation with Mouchet and, not knowing a single word of French, simply 
recited the names of all the African towns he knew. 


We visit a certain number of villages and stay overnight in the school 
in Wolossebougou, 76 kilometers from Bamako. 


Some crouble getting to sleep, due to the sound of horns blown in the . 


bush, making an unnerving din. Splendid moonlight. 


28 August 


The peregrination continues. Lunch in Sido (128 kilometers). Looting, as 
in the other villages, of everything we could find in the way of dance 
costumes, utensils, children’s toys, etc. 


Arrival in Bougouni in pouring rain. Dine and sleep at the house of the 
administrator, who talks to us about the colony, ethnography, linguistics, and 
Maurice Delafosse. A great joy to stretch out on a proper bed instead of a 
camp cot—a great joy hardly relished, because I fall asleep immediately. 


29 August 


Breakfast. Read through telegrams with the administrator. One of them— 


in code—announces another yellow-fever victim. One hardly ever hears the _ 
words “yellow fever” spoken aloud. A linguistic taboo requires that all sorts i 


of circumlocutions be employed when referring to it. 


While Lutten checks out the village, I work in the administrator's office 
with the interpreters. As each object arrives, it is paid for. The little black 
bag with the cash—the bag of mischief—is tied and untied several times. 
The inventory notebook fills up. So far we haven't yet bought all the clothes 
right off a man or a woman, leaving him or her naked on the road, but it 
will certainly happen in time. 
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Departure after lunch and sleep in Sirakoro after a visit on foot to 


| Bougoula, a village inhabited by the best blacksmiths in the region, and 
' from which we return after nightfall, Makan with his head covered down 
` to the shoulders with a fish trap 2 meters long that we had bought (a funny 


pointed hat), dancing in the middle of the path and proclaiming, “There's 
| a big threadfin (Lutten had compared him to that fish) whose name is 


Makan Sissoko!” 


Soon afterward, a marvelous meteor falls from the sky, so marvelous 
that I take it for a rocket. 


Tonight I fall asleep with my bed out on the grass, my face to the moon, 
which bathes me in its sympathetic light. 
30 August 


After ferrying across the Bagoé river—crossing using the rope method, with 


_ the passengers hauling the barge—we enter Senoufo country. The look of 
! the huts changes. They are dirty and blackened by smoke, covered with a 
; veneer of soot, like old paintings. On the other hand, the inhabitants are 


| much hardier: they are all fetishists and dolo drinkers. Their agricultural 


| implements are impressively large. The usual visit to villages, then we spend 
' the night in Nyéna. 


| 31 August 


| Ac Nkourala (159 kilometers), visiting the village, we come upon two nya 
fetish huts right in the main square. The doorway of one is adorned with 
| the skull of a horned beast, the roof of the other with skulls of dogs sacri- 
ficed to the fetish. The two huts are round, fairly small and low, covered by 
` a conical straw roof. They have walls of clay and are built on a slight hill, 
: also clay. The walls are decorated with orange, black, and white triangles, 


giving the entire construction the look of a harlequin. But any such com- 

parison is immediately dispelled by the two solid blocks of clay protruding 

like the paws of a clumsy sphinx from each side of the very small door. 
Mamadou Vad had told us what these huts were, and we were not 


surprised by their appearance—rather anodyne, to tell the truth—but the 
mystery surrounding them quickens our interest. 


Immediately I want to “see” the nya. I confer with Lutten, who agrees. 
I have Mamadou Vad say that we are ready to offer a sacrifice. Vad transmits 
my words and the men point out an old man seated beneath a large tree: 
he is the chief of the nya, and would have to be consulted. They go up to 
him and the old man declares that we need a dog, a white chicken, and 20 
kolas. I give 5 francs to buy the dog, pay for a chicken, and hand over the 
price of the kolas. The chief comes up and sits on the right paw of the 
sphinx. He has gnarled arms, a collar-like white beard without a mustache, 


eyes with narrow slits, and a pointed cap—he has the air of a cunning, | 
powerful gnome. A younger man—the one who had spoken to us—sits on | 


the other side of the door. Talking in low tones, they wait for the arrival of 
the animals for sacrifice. No dog can be found (or at least, they say they 
couldn't find one) but a chicken is brought—speckled black instead of 
white—and 20 kolas. 


Everyone lines up facing the door of the hut, kept shut only by a row 
of stakes. The chief's assistant and three other men take off their boubous, 
remaining dressed only in their bilas, so scanty that on most of them, their 
pubic hair is visible. Naked and muscular, with their scarred faces, they have 
a noble bearing seldom encountered among dolo drinkers and almost never 
attained by Muslims. 


Quickly the stakes are removed and, hung from the ceiling of the little | 


hut, the fetish appears: it is a formless mass that, when the four men have ; 


cautiously brought it out of its lair, proves to be a bag of coarse, patched ; 


cloth, covered with a sort of bitumen of coagulated blood, stuffed with what 
one imagines to be dusty and miscellaneous items, and equipped at one 
end with an even more especially bituminous protuberance and at the other 
with a little bell resembling a small tail. A great religious emotion: this dirty, 
simple, elementary object whose abject quality is a terrible force because it 
holds in concentrated form what these men consider to be absolute, and 
because they have stamped it with their own force, like the little ball of 
earth a child rolls between his fingers when playing with mud. 


Then the chief, who has remained seated, speaks in a loud voice to the ; 


sacrificer, who stays crouched before him. He gives him the chicken, the 5 : 


francs for the dog that couldn't be found. Meanwhile the sacrificer replies 


te 
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to the old man’s advice and speaks to his fetish in a voice that is tender and 
familiar, yet a bit fearful, as one speaks softly to an ancestor at once loved 


and dreaded. 


Everyone is serious and no one, I am sure, thinks of the little swindle 
that consisted (in order not to perform the real sacrifice before our eyes) in 
substituting the coins for the dog. The conversation with the infinite not 
yet finished, the sacrificer plucks the chicken’s neck and throws its feathers 
behind him, and then, with a single knife stroke, cuts its throat, lets the 
blood drip over the unspeakable protuberance, and flings the bird a few 
feet in front of him. 


Here the crisis begins: the fallen bird gets up again, spins around, takes 
a few steps, falls again, beats its wings, rises again, seems to turn on its back 
(which, if it stayed that way, would be a bad sign), but rises again, and 
finally falls on its right side, its head oriented to the north. The sacrifice is 
good: all the consciences are relieved. I speak a few words of thanks and the 
four men, still naked, go back into the nya. 


Lutten, who has filmed the scene, and I then leave the village and return 
to our truck. 


We get out again a few kilometers further in Kampyasso and find 
another nya hut near a tree, a grassy mound covered with inverted jars and 


| a hearth. A man with a red chechia and a short black beard, who is naked 
| (except for a bila hardly larger than a piece of string), very politely explains 
| to me in fairly good French that on this hearth the animals sacrificed to the 
nya were cooked to be eaten. On one side of the hut there hung a bunch of 
' collars, which must have been worn by the canine victims when alive. 


That night we arrive in Sikasso and depart immediately for Zignasso, 


| where the Europeans have been sleeping since the outbreak of yellow 
_ fever. Make contact with the administrator, whom we find with the colony's 
_ Europeans eating dinner inside a wire-mesh cage to protect them from 


: Mosquitoes, which creates the most comical effect. 


As there is apparently no room for us in the resthouse in Zignasso, we 


| set up our tents in the market (!), 


1 September 


A bad night in the covered market: disturbed by dogs and then, at dawn, 
by the cries of the almami. 


We get dressed before the crowd gathers, and then set to work. Among 
other things, we conduct interviews about excision two steps from a 


butcher’s stall. 


Lunch with the administrator, and visit to the town notables with the 
interpreter. The two district chiefs hold a veritable court: women, servants, 
and dependents. At the house of one we find an admirable door of carved 
wood, but he does not want to sell it. We can only photograph it. 


On leaving, toward evening, we see him sitting pretty near the door of 
his Djenne-style house in a large armchair like a kind of throne, with rwo 
women at his sides, one old and one young with bare breasts, placed slightly 
forward as though on display in a shop window. His dependents sit on the 
other side of the door. A griot, sitting at the feet of the district chief, endlessly 
chants his praises. The district chief thus appears to be such a powerful per- 
son that I am surprised to see him get up to tell us goodbye when we leave. 


Spend the night at Kyela. A simple and agreeable resthouse made up 
of just a few round huts. 


2 September 


In the morning, we have barely dressed when two old women arrive at the | 


camp, their hair arranged in tufts like clowns and wearing necklaces made 
of seeds (one of them interspersed with match heads) and pretty little loin- 
cloths covering their bilas. They sing and dance in a manner that is at once 


charming and burlesque, making funny faces and ending their song by | 


jerking their heads back and letting out a sort of little yell. They are two 
korodyouga (in Senoufo: mpo) women, sorts of noble buffoons who have 
taken on a wide variety of roles in the society, such as that of midwife in 
the event of a birth, or ambassadress when a girl who has just been excised 
needs to inform her future mother-in-law that she is healed. 


Work with these two women, whom we also film. Then we depart to 
continue the visits to the Senoufo villages. 


* Dwelling in the form ofa ` 


miniature fortress. 


In the evening, arrive in Sangasso for the night. There is also a pretty 
“tata” there, inhabited by the district chief, smaller than those of the two 
chiefs in Sikasso but still as striking as a poster in the sunset. The terrace is 
full of children who watch us as we drive up. 


3 September 


Visit to the tata of the district chief. It is hard to imagine what potentates 
these people are. The power wielded by any European head of state is nothing 
next to such feudality. The number of women, servants, and dependents is 
again impressive. 

We lunch in Koutyala and visit the administrator, who doesn’t tell us 
much about the region, aside from the existence in Bla (between Koutyala 
and Segou) of a village of blacksmiths. His conversation is insipid. At mid- 
afternoon we take our leave, bringing with us the representative of the 
district chief of Bla, who will help us get what we want from the smiths. 


Spend the night in Mpesoba. 


4 September 


I went to bed at midnight, having gone to the tom-tom concert, where I 
met the native assistant doctor of Koutyala, with whom I had a long chat 
about things that interested me, and later took a stroll near one of the nya 


huts, in front of which children were dancing under the eyes of the old 
men. 


In the morning, the doctor holds his health inspection: he sets up his 
table next to a tree, like Saint Louis meting out justice, while the entire 
village files past him, men, women, and children. 


We lunch in Bla. We visit the blacksmiths and examine their call fur- 
naces, for they smelt their own iron. We arrange for them to bring in some 
wood the following day so that, when we return with Griaule in two days, 
they can demonstrate how they stack their fires. 


During the night we cross the Banifing ferry and arrive in Segou, where 


we wander for a long time before finding the gypsy camp that Griaule and 
Larget set up beside the barges. 
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FIGURE 3 


Circumceised boys in Segou, in the special costume they 


t following the operation. 
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Apparently they encountered some difficulties and one night the two 


barges nearly sank. Moored to the bank, they have endured two or three 
successive tornadoes and had to be held stable by stakes to prevent them 
from flipping over. 


5 September 


Backbreaking work all morning: inventory, labeling, and provisional 
| packing of the collection of objects that Lutten and I have assembled. All 
this in the sun, in the middle of an enormous crowd driven back from 
time to time by the “police.” Three hundred and fifty objects have to be 
loaded onto one of the barges, to be towed to Mopti by a boat due to leave 
at 2 p.m., taking with it Moufle and Larget. 


The boat leaves at 2 o'clock. Soon after, the truck and car also leave, 
with Griaule, Mouchet, Lutten, and me, accompanied by Mamadou Vad, 
| Makan Sissoko, Bandyouyou Traore (the squint-eyed sort of village idiot 
who accompanied us during the Bamako-Bougouni-Sikasso-Koutyala- 
! Segou trip and who, whenever we want him to chock the truck on a slope, 


always puts the wedge on the uphill side of the tires), and Mamadou Keyta, 
the young abductee. 


We pass through Banifing—a rather delicate endeavor due to bad 
weather—and spend the night in Bla. 


6 September 


Work in Bla with the blacksmiths. A huge group of forges making up a com- 
! mon workshop. A vulture nailed to one wall. Lunch in Bla, then departure. 


In Kemeni (24 kilometers from Bla), we spot a magnificent hut, no 
| longer of a nya but this time of a kono. I have already seen the one in 
Mpesoba (I even entered the courtyard during the night), but this one is 
| much prettier, with its niches filled with skulls and the bones of sacrificed 
l animals, under pointed ornaments of dried earth in the Sudanese manner. 
: We are burning with desire to see the kono. Griaule gives an order through 


| the interpreter that it is to be brought out. The head of the kono replies that 
; we can give a sacrifice. 


The proceedings take a long time. The man who goes looking for 
chickens takes forever. He brings back a little one and a big one and hands 
them to Griaule. Mamadou Vad sticks close by him, worrying that he will 


desert us. Another piece of news: the sacrifice will only permit one man to | 


enter the hut, and I must buy two other chickens in order to be granted 


the right to enter. Two more minuscule birds are brought, clearly among | 


the scrawniest. Everything starts to drag. Now there’s a different problem: 
the sacrificer hasn't shown up. We decide to enter the courtyard: the kono’s 
hut was a small retreat closed with a few planks (one with a human head) 
held in place by a big, forked log, the other end of which rests on the 
ground. Griaule takes a photo and removes the planks. The hiding place is 
revealed: to the right are indefinable forms made of a sort of brown nougat 
that is actually coagulated blood. In the middle is a large calabash filled 
with assorted objects, including several flutes made of horn, wood, iron, 
and copper. On the left, hanging from the ceiling surrounded by a bunch 
of calabashes, is a nebulous bundle covered with the feathers of various 
birds. Griaule, who fingers it, thinks there is a mask inside. Annoyed by 
these people’s dilly-dallying, we quickly come to a decision: Griaule takes 
two flutes and slips them inside his boots, we put things back in place, and 
then we leave. 


Now there’s another issue: the chief of the kono has said that we have 
to choose our sacrificer ourselves. But when we try to make the selection, 


they all of course decline. We ask our own boys if they can’t make the sac- | 


rifice themselves; they also decline, obviously terrified. Griaule then decrees 
and has Mamadou Vad announce to the village that, since they are clearly 
mocking us, they must hand over the kono as recompense in exchange for 
10 francs, or the police supposedly hiding in the truck will take the chief 
and the village notables to San, where they will have to explain themselves 
to the administration. Appalling blackmail!” 


At the same time Griaule dispatches Lutten to the cars to prepare our 
departure and to send Makan back immediately with a large packing cloth 
to wrap the kono (which neither the women nor the uncircumcised may 
see, under pain of death) and two raincoats, one for Griaule, the other for 


me, as it is beginning to rain. 


50 In the manuscript, 
“Appalling blackmail” replaced 
a sentence that Leins crossed 
out:"A peculiar operation 
involving all sorts of things, 
from simple bluffing to black- 
mail, the abuse of power, 
fraud, and pure profanation.” 
See Michel Leiris, L'Age 
d'homme précédé par l'Afrique 
fantéme (Denis Hollier ed.) 
(Paris: La Pléiade, 2014), p. 
1072n2. [Trans.] 
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We wait outside the house of the kono. The village chief is crushed. 


| The chief of the kono has declared that under such conditions, we can 


remove the fetish. But a few of the men with us seem horrified, to such a 
degree that the fumes of sacrilege are beginning to waft around our heads; 
with a single leap, we find ourselves completely out of our depth. I give the 
chicken to the chief with a theatrical gesture and now, as Makan has just 
arrived with the tarp, Griaule and I demand that the men go and fetch the 
kono. They all refuse, so we go ourselves, wrapping the holy object in the 
tarp and creeping out like thieves while the devastated chief flees and, some 
distance away, drives his wife and children into a hut with heavy blows of 
his stick. We cross through the village, now completely deserted, and reach 
our vehicles in dead silence. The men are gathered in the distance. When 
we come into the square, one of them sets off running toward the fields 
and hastily breaks up a group of boys and girls just arriving. They vanish 
into the corn even more quickly than the little girl we saw a little while ago 
in the maze of mud-walled lanes; when she saw us she made an about-face, 


holding her calabash on her head and weeping. 


We give 10 francs to the chief and leave in a hurry, amid general aston- 
ishment and crowned with the haloes of demons or particularly powerful 
and daring gangsters. 


As soon as we arrive at our stopping-place (Dyabougou), we unwrap 
our loot: it is an enormous mask of a vaguely animal form, unfortunately 
deteriorated but entirely covered with a crust of coagulated blood which 
gives it the majesty that blood confers on all things. 


7 September 


Before leaving Dyabougou, we visit the village and make off with a second 
kono, which Griaule found by slipping surreptitiously into the special huc. 
This time, Lutten and I carry out the operation. My heart is beating very 
loudly because, since yesterday’s fiasco, I am more keenly aware of the enor- 
mity of our crime. With his hunting knife, Lutten cuts the mask from the 
costume adorned with feathers onto which it is sewn, passes it to me to be 
wrapped in the cloth we have brought, and gives me, upon my request— 
for it is another one of those bizarre shapes that had so strongly intrigued 
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FIGURE 4 


The “suckling pig” from Dyabougou. photographed 
in our warehouse in Mopti. 
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51 Pou! et Virginie (1788) is a 
famous novel by Jacques- 
Henri Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, a love story set on 

the island of Maurttius that 
portrays life on the island as 


natural and uncorrupted. 


[Trans.] 
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us yesterday—a sort of suckling pig, made of the same brown nougat (i.e. 
coagulated blood) and weighing at least 15 kilos, which I wrap up with the 
mask. We quickly carry the whole thing out of the village and recurn to our 
cars through the fields. When we leave, the chief wants to return the 20 
francs we have given him. Lutten lets him keep them, naturally. But it 
doesn’t make things any less ugly. . . 


In the next village I spot a ono hut with a ruined doorway. I point it 
out to Griaule and we decide to take it. Like the last time, Mamadou Vad 
announces brusquely to the village chief, whom we have brought to the 
hut, that the commandant of the Mission has ordered us to seize the kono 
and that we are prepared to pay compensation of 20 francs. This time 
I carry out the operation alone and slip into the sacred retreat carrying 
Lutten’s hunting knife in my hand in order to cut the cords of the mask. 
When I notice that two men——not at all threatening, to be honest—have 
entered behind me, I realize in a dazed stupor, which only later transforms 


into disgust, that you feel pretty sure of yourself when you're a white man 
with a knife in your hand... 


Very soon after this theft, we arrive in San for lunch, then make contact 
in a neighboring village with some Bobo Oulés, who are charming people. 
idyllic nudity and straw or cowry ornaments, young people with most 
attractively plaited hair and women, often with shaven heads (especially the 
old women), all of it more than enough to lull me, to make me forget all 


the piracy and divert my mind to the worlds of Robinson Crusoe and Paul 
et Virginie’! 


8 September 


Completely exhausted due to the dinner with the administrator (the sort 
of gathering I find it harder and harder to bear), a crushing fatigue that I 
drag around with me all day, through the Bobo Oul€ villages which we visit 


: after leaving San. 


In the evening, a tremendous rain shower before we reach camp. 


; Clouds so low they almost touch our heads, as terrible as great waves or 


; enormous avalanches. Imagine a cloud in profile, like an army ready for 
: battle. I have seen such a cloud in profile. 


9 September 


We leave Tene during the morning and visit Bobo Oul€ villages all day. 
Griaule and I are sorry to find that there are no more konos in this region. 
But for different reasons: what compelled me was the idea of profanation 
. .. Mamadou Keyta, the young fugitive, is very nice. Griaule told him 
that he wanted to make a great ethnographer out of him and Mouchet has 
nicknamed him “Bobo.” 


Arrived this evening in Sofara for the night. 


10 September’? 


We visit Sofara, which is a pitiful suburb of Djenne. Squalor without any- 
thing picturesque and idiotic mosques, not to be compared with the villages 
mosques, with their towers adorned with stakes, that we have seen up to 
now. Early morning departure, off to better places. 


A day of rain—no tornado, but rain. As has been the case since we left 
Bamako, as soon as we enter a village the children run away. When they 
see us enter their huts, many start bawling, distraught. However, this phe- 
nomenon is much less frequent than among the Bobos, where yesterday 
when we entered a storehouse, we found a woman hiding behind a silo with 
her face to the wall, singing at the cop of her voice in fear at our approach, 
as if for a funeral rite. 


Toward evening we reach Mopti to find Larget and Moufle set up in a 
spacious, two-storied shop that Larget had rented (from a bankrupt Syrian), 
both of them devoured by ants and mosquitoes. Found a large number of 
letters that cheered me up, as I was feeling a little edgy and tired. 


11 September 


Slept wonderfully. Buc my heart has been pounding all morning, thanks 
to a bowl of coffee early this morning. A devilish climate; the humidity is 
overwhelming. 

The native pants I was thinking of wearing to protect myself against 


mosquitoes are not convenient at all, because they have no pockets or loops 
for a belt, and I don’t even know where to put my keys. So I am forced to 


52 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 10, 1931: 

[.-.] | have finally made 
contact with so-called savage 
populations, the Bobo Oulé, 
who go about completely 
naked aside from a few cowry 
ornaments and minuscule 
thongs. They are charming 
people, much more agreeable 
than the black men who act 
more “civilized.” [...] 
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53 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 12, 1931: 


[...] The means we 
employed [to acquire the 
kono, as described in the entry 
of 6 September}—a threat to 
summon the police or the 
colonial authorities—is so 
iniquitous ın itself that. if this 
threat had not been a pure 
bluff and, above all. if our 
intentions had not been pure, 
it would simply be an act of 
piracy. [...] k's true that one 
facet of the work remains 
entirely unassailable. [ ...] The 
fact of making all these things 
about the blacks known. 
surely, this will not be lost. And 
even if we force them a little 
to turn over their objects 
(threatening them, for exam- 
pie, with the authority of the 
colonial administration), in the 
end it will not be to their 
disadvantage. 


54 The French word adepte 
(here used to refer to initiates 
of the Dyedounou sect in 
the performance Leins is 
watching) could be translated 
as “follower.” “believer.” 
“practitioner: “adopter.” or 
even “fan.” While Leiris uses 
the word a number of times 
tn West Africa to refer to 
members of various sects and 
societies he encounters (see 
the entries for 2 October 
1931 and 11 December 
1931), he uses it especially 
often in the second part of 
Phantom Africa in describing 
the possessed women gath- 
ered around Malkam Ayyahou, 
the zar “priestess” or healer, in 
Gondar. Ethiopia (see the 
entry of 28 luiy 1932 and the 
entnes over the subsequent 
months Guning his time among 


go back to my shorts. To complete my misery, when I settle down to write 
near a henhouse among the items in our collection, I suddenly find myself 
deluged by a swarm of chicken-fleas. I react by spraying myself with Fly 
Tox, but this remedy is quite ineffective . .. 


In the evening, a prodigious quantity of mosquitoes. Larget is wearing 
bright red boots. Mouchet is watching over young Mamadou Keyta pater- 
nally, and embarks on the boy’s linguistic and ethnographic education. 


12 September”? 


Stayed in all day except to go to the post office, and then, just after lunch, 


to buy a wooden chair with caryatid legs, a rather poor piece discovered by 
Vad. 


Mopti reminds me a good deal of Greece, especially Missolonghi. The 
same swampy stench. The same humidity. The same wretched but colorful 
swarms of people. Entire families of bozo fishermen live in their narrow 


pirogues, in the evening spreading mosquito nets on the bank, which they 
sleep under (the richer ones, at least). 


Lutten, feverish, goes to bed. I make piles of index cards in an effort to 
organize the documentation we have accumulated during the whole trip. 


Makan scolds me because in the evening, to protect myself from mos- 
quitoes, I put on my Sudanese koursi. “That no good for whites!” 


13 September 


Went to a dyédounou tom-tom concert with Mamadou Vad and a friend (?) 
of his. Here the calabashes are not inverted over water but simply placed 
on the ground, struck sharply with the hands (or sometimes with rings or 
short sticks), making a wonderful sound. A tall, bearded man wearing 
European pants and a leather belt adorned with cowries and the thinnest 
of women with completely bare legs seem to be leading the dance. Each 
holds a long animal horn, which they use as a sort of cane, or brandish in 
the air. They are dressed in what look like soccer shorts that are blue 
and white, the colors of their demon. Other adepts™ have their faces 
covered with dust. They all perform with their eyes shut, moving at times 


like caterpillars, at other times like people possessed. The scene takes place 
in a narrow street between two houses whose windows and roofs are packed 
with people. When they grow weary, the dancers go to rest inside one of 
the houses, where God knows what is going on! . . . Sick women and men 
come to be healed. One of the men passes his hands, wet with saliva, all 
over a fat, ill woman, from head to foot. Then the leading man and woman 
cross their long horns above her head. From time to time the bearded one 
stands in front of the woman, facing her, and interewines her legs with one 
of his own. Slight abdominal undulations give full meaning to this pan- 
tomime. He repeats this with one of his dust-covered companions, who 
later feigns epilepsy and, at another moment, hurls himself on a young kid 
goat that has happened by, lifting it up and tossing it violently to the 
ground, causing much noise and dust. 


A plump, beautiful woman dances for a quarter hour, bent over double 
in front of the calabash drummers—the head woman forcing her down 
with a regal slap on her back whenever she straightens up from fatigue, until 
the dancer collapses on the ground, removes her boubou and continues to 
shake her naked torso, finally rolling carefully in the dust and rising with it 
smeared over her body. This woman has emerged triumphant, for a little 
later she is given a long horn that she leans on, walking with her eyes half- 
closed and imitating in her gait the regal head woman. A multicolored 
boubou (black, white, red, and purple) is also given to her and knotted 
about her breasts with a sash: this must be the cassock of the demon that 
rode her so thrillingly. 


By the time I leave, an old woman in tattered garments has also rolled 
in the dust, drooling and groaning; a man has pretended to masturbate with 
one of the musicians’ flutes between his legs; a number of girls have leaped 
in the air like lunatics; and an enormous matron with arms drooping almost 
to the point they seem to be melting has tended to a dancer laid out rigid 
with exhaustion, cradling his head in her lap. 


Sometimes the bare-legged woman would sit on the knees of the 
bearded man, seated on an overturned millet mortar and holding on his 
shoulder a nearly naked baby, with whom he danced from time to time. 
This woman with her closed eyelids and strange thighs reminded me of 


the zar). | have translated the 
word with the cognate 
“adept"—although the English 
word in its noun form is more 
archaic and less commonly 
used than the French 
adepte—because it gives a 
sense that the women are 
not simply passive “followers” 
of a charismatic leader, or 
“believers” in a spiritual 
system but also active practi- 
tioners imbued by the fact of 
their being possessed with a 
special set of magical powers 
and a certain authority (even 
if their possession is viewed as 
a kind of affliction as well as 
an endowment). [Trans.] 
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those women—no less fascinating—I had gone to see in Bamako with 
Baba Keyta when I was starting to look into the dyedounou. The extreme 
nobility of debauchery, magic, and charlatanism. All this is religious, and I 
am decidedly a religious man. 


14 September 


I wake up. I think of the pyramid formed yesterday by the millet mortar, 
the man sitting on it, the woman sitting on his knees (sideways, her legs 
perpendicular to his), and the child perched on his shoulder, pointing in a 
third direction. 


I slept poorly, having dreamed that I hadn't yet left Paris and still had 
to say goodbye. I was riding in a truck driven by Moufle, and we had had 
to make a precarious crossing on rickety planks over a stream; we made it 


in conditions that in real life would have surely sent the vehicle into the 
water. 


The doctor's native assistant visits Lutten and suspects a backwater 
fever. Or perhaps our friend has overdosed himself with stovarsol, because 


he has taken a good deal of it these last few days as a substitute for quino- 
plasmine. 


A visit from the head of the dyedounou (which in Songhay is called olle 


| hore, i.e. “handclapping of the mad”) and a few of his acolytes. They have 
| the faces of dignified blackguards. The old headman tells me pretty much 
: nothing (even less than that terrified and sly old woman in the Boulibana 
: neighborhood in Bamako), only the nomenclature of the different demons. 
: He carelessly lets slip that he could arrange a tom-tom performance in front 
| of our camp. He has done it before for the administrator, who gave him 
| 100 francs. I take the hint . . . I let these people leave—each of them 
excusing himself to attend to some business—-and merely arrange for one 
; of the society’s singers to come tomorrow. 


I remain alone a few minutes, and then one of the men I have just been 


talking to returns. He tells me some relatively harmless things about the 
: demons of the olle hore and then, noticing on the counter of our shop the 
; strange animal made of dried blood that we took when we took the kono, 


he starts to talk to me about the koma. The strange animal is actually 
a koma, he tells me, the strongest of all the Bambara fetishes, much stronger 
than the kono itself and perhaps even stronger than the nama! You put 
a little of the meat from the sacrifices into the hole that represents a 
mouth, and then add water, which runs out of the imitation anus at the 
other end when you tilt the fetish. I admire the squat, round little animal 
and stroke its hump, enjoying the feel of its cracks. I feel as if I have 
stolen fire... 


Toward evening, I head into town with Mamadou Vad. Passing the 
house belonging to the head of the olle hore, we go in. The tom-tom has 
taken place outside this house. It has a large number of rooms, terraces, and 
stairs with worn earthen steps which we traverse in total darkness, nearly 
breaking our necks, escorted by various individuals (including one of the 
epileptics from yesterday) who are seemingly accustomed to this death-trap. 


The rooms, we find out later, are rented out to single women... The local | 


headquarters of the olle hore is a gigantic brothel.’ 


15 September 


Slept very badly. A sweat-bath. I went to bed relatively late, however, having 
gone to take a walk through town with Griaule and stopped at a tom-tom 
that resembled a féte in Neuilly. Mamadou Vad was there with his friend 
(my informant for the koma), the latter completely drunk and hardly able 
to stand. 


During the night Lutten has a dream or is momentarily delirious. “10 
francs 50 per ball!” he says pensively, surely thinking he had paid too much 
for some object for the collection. This morning he is better. His fever is 
going down. 

Disappointment with regard to the koma: according to Vad, it is not a 
koma, only a kono: one proof of this is that we didn’t die when we touched 
it. His friend has gotten things mixed up. Everything is as clear as mud . . . 

I bawl out a useless informant brought by this very same friend, and 
try my luck with Bandyougou, our village-idiot-porter. Buc I don't get 
much. In any case, he confirms that the thing is not a koma. 


55 “Lodging house” would 
perhaps convey more accu- 
rately than brothel the nature 
of the headquarters of the olle 
hore. (1951) 


56 William Buehler Seabrook 
(1886-1945): American jour- 
nalist and travel writer, whose 
books include The Magic Island 
(1929) and Jungle Ways (1931). 
Leiris met him in April 1930, 
and published an article just 
before departing for Africa in 
which he commented that "I 
am realizing that Seabrook is 
one of the few men whom | 
will miss during my absence” 
(Leiris, "Le Caput mortuum ou 
la Femme de lalchimiste,” 
Documents 2[8} [1931], 
collected in Zébrage [Paris: 
Gallimard, 1992]. p. 36). Later 
during the expedition, Leiris 
reads a copy of the French 
translation of Jungle Ways: see 
especially his letter to Zette 
included in the notes for the 
entry of 27 February 1932, as 
weli as the entry of 22 March 
1932. [Trans.} 


* Michel Leins, “L'oeil de 
lethnographe (a propos de la 


Mission Dakar—Djibouti)” : 
Documenis 2(7) (1930): 405. 


The olle hore singer doesn’t come. It’s true, he only sings when he's 
possessed. 


16 September 


Slept better, but caught a cold after another sweat-bath. The ammoniac 
smell of stale urine. 


Our work hobbles along. I bawl out Vad’s friend again, who comes for 
the umpteenth time in two days to ask me when the olle hore is coming to 
give their tom-tom show. No information, no tom-tom, I tell him. And if 
he bothers me again, I’m going to break his neck. Considering how impa- 
tient I am with black men who irritate me, I can see just what degree of 
bestiality people might reach when they are worn out by the climate and 


have lost all their ideals . . . And what it must be like with the Berger and 
whiskey drinkers! 


The doctor, who calls on Lutten, finally diagnoses it as a case of malaria. 


17 September 


We descend on Bandiagara and Sanga, 43 kilometers on the Douentza road 
along the Bandiagara cliffs. First contact with the Habé: astonishing villages 
on the rocks of the Niger plateau. Clusters of high and narrow granaries 
with pointed straw roofs. Pinnacled buildings pitted with niches where one 
finds all sorts of things: old tools, sacrificial cups, instruments of magic. 


The administrator of Bandiagara is a snake-lover. He shows us a whole 
collection of skins, some of which are easily 2 or 3 meters long. 


Young Habé people with short tunics, cowry headbands, and their hair 
in buns. Dried-earth altars, almost conical in shape, for the offerings of 
millet paste and chicken blood. Saw an altar analogous to the one photo- 
graphed by Seabrook*’ and reproduced in Documents.* The black school- 
teacher, whom Seabrook warned me not to trust, smells bad: a young 
fellow, not at all Habé, with a long dark blue braided gown, a tarboosh, 


and an untrustworthy face. On the other hand, the village chief’s brother 
is pretty nice. 


We have plans to come back and spend a month in Sanga, and I am 
delighted. There are handsome shelters for the village men, like dolmens 
with the top stone replaced by heaps of twigs: the old men must tell each 
other very strange stories here when they come to brew their dolo. 


Many of these young men with plaited buns get conscripted. I remem- 
ber the story told by the administrator of Koutyala: how many young 
Senoufo men, on the eve of conscription, go into the jungle and circumcise 
themselves in order to avoid military service... 


18 September 


Haven't seen the crazy ex-soldier known as the “corporal” for two days. 
With an old semi-colonial, semi-native kit bag, a swarthy beard, a tin can, 
a bow, and a bonnet adorned with cowries, he goes around begging and 
sometimes does drills all by himself, yelling: “Forward . . . march! To the 
right .. . Wheel!” 


In the middle of the afternoon, a miniature Trafalgar: the administrator 
informs us that a telegram has arrived from the governor asking us to turn 
over a mask “requisitioned” in San, which the owner is now claiming . . . 
The mask, of course, is sent back at once. The bankrupt Syrian’s shop where 
we are living, next to our truck, our car, and our trailer on the edge of the 
river where there slumbers a motorboat we considered buying at one point, 
is looking more and more like a bootleggers’ den. If any officials found us 
rather too slapdash in our transactions with the Negroes, though, it would 
be easy enough to respond that as long as Africa is subject to a regime as 
iniquitous as the current one—with its taxes, forced labor, and compulsory 
military service—they have no right to turn up their noses at objects being 
taken, or bought at prices that are more than fair. 


Today Lutten got up from bed and ate at the table. 


19 September”? 


A day of big projects. Maps unfolded and spread out across a table. Our 
itinerary is quickly set: we will first all go to the Habé, except for Larget, 
who will stay in Mopti. Then when Moufle returns to Mopti, he and Larget 


57 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 19, 1931: 

[...] Everything I'm doing 
here still interests me greatly, 
but still | find that the time 
passes very slowly, and | never 
feel more than a momentary 
passion for my work, espe- 
cially because our research 
methods resemble the inter- 
rogations of an investigating 
magistrate much more than 
amicable conversations, and 
because, nine times out of ten, 
our methods of collecting 
objects involve forced pur- 
chases, if not requisition. All 
this casts a certain shadow 
over my life, and my con- 
science is only halfway clear. 
When all is said and done, as 
much as adventures like the 
taking of the kono finally leave 
me without remorse. because 
there is no other way to 
obtain such objects and 
because sacrilege itself is a 
rather grandiose notion, still all 
this constant buying leaves me 
perplexed, because | have the 
strong impression that we are 
going in a vicious circle: we pil- 
lage the Negroes under the 
pretext of teaching people to 
understand and appreciate 
thern—that is, ultimately in 
order to mold other ethnog- 
raphers who will go in turn to 
“appreciate” and to pillage 
them.[...] 


* Singular of Habé. 


58 That is, the boatmen. (1951) 


will make their way up the Niger to Ansongo and Niamey, while the rest of 
the Mission will cross into Upper Volta and traverse it by land, passing 
through the main points of Bobo-Dioulasso, Ouagadougou, Fada 
Ngourma, and meeting up with the equipment in Niamey. 


In this way we will make up for some of our earlier delays. 


In addition, after discovering that a government steamboat is leaving 
tomorrow for San, passing through Djenne, we arrange to be towed. Before 
entering Kado* country we will thus have seen Djenne, which we missed 
in Sofara, since the road was cut off. 


The olle hore tom-tom will take place tomorrow without us, as we will 
already be on the Bani. But, being on the water, we will no doubt be closer 


to the life-giving powers of the dyedounou, those water-devils known as 
dyide... 


20 September 


At dawn, the laptos*® use poles to propel the barge, on which we spent 
the night, up to the towboat. A long train of barges is formed, the bigger 
ones with smaller ones lashed to their sides, and our own barge is likewise - 
a parasite on a larger one. 


The convoy sets off, but it takes a long time to lose sight of Mopti. We 
are moving upstream: 5 kilometers per hour is about as fast as we can go. 


A charming pleasure cruise . .. We make a stop in a little village where 
we buy some items. Flooded fields, squares of huts transformed into islands, 


various birds, small anthills with several mushroom hats superimposed on 
top. 


Now the boat is gliding along once more. I am going to climb onto 
the roof, where we were sitting earlier, until prolonged exposure to the sun 


forced us to abandon it. No doubt we will reach Sofara around nightfall, 
. and Djenne not until tomorrow morning. But who cares! This is such a 
; peaceful holiday, with the lazy smoke of the towboat curling up into the 


: sky... 


A hippoporamus is apparently spotted, but we miss it. The things 
tourists have to be told! 


Dinner on the roof of the boat. I try to sleep there but the mosquitoes, 
along with a huge cockroach that walks across my head, force me to retreat. 
I descend into the cabin and go to bed. 


21 September 


Shortly before dawn, an alert: a tornado is approaching. The vessel is 
moored. Each barge is secured to the riverbank, on the side from which the 
tornado is coming, so as not to be hurled ashore by the wind and waves. A 
foggy sunrise, then departure: the tornado has passed to one side of us. 


At 9:30, another stop: we have arrived at the branch river leading to 
Djenne. The town itself has long been in sight, with the three towers of its 
mosque. Freed from the other barges, our towboat, to which we are now 
attached directly, takes us gently toward the town, where we disembark in 
the midst of a crowd of men, children, women, and girls washing their laun- 
dry or themselves. 


We walk through the market and visit the mosque, a gigantic edifice 
of clay, like a cathedral. Before going in, we put an offering of a few coins 
under a stone in a special enclosure. As soon as our backs are turned, some 
children slip into the enclosure and steal the offering. The building's interior 
reeks of bats. We go up to the terrace, which gives access to the minarets. 
Each of the air holes leading to the floor below is covered with an earthen- 
ware pot. Seeing that one of them is broken, Griaule has our interpreter 
ask the muezzin how much the pots cost. “10 sous.” “PH give him 20.” As 
soon as he receives the 20 sous, the muezzin points out that three of the 
pots are broken, and so we owe him 1 franc 50. 


We explore the whole town, with its narrow streets and houses with 
superb facades but wretched interiors, an old city as fascinating as a stage 
set but as tawdry as worn-out stage scenery or the property room of a small- 
time neighborhood music-hall . . . 


Toward evening, the French schoolteacher tells us that the mosque is 
the work of a European, a former administrator. To carry out the project, 
he destroyed the old mosque. The natives are so disgusted by the new 
building that they have to be threatened with prison before they will consent 


to sweep it. On some holidays, they say prayers on the site of the former 
mosque. The school, the old residence, and many other buildings have been 
constructed in a similar fashion, in the Sudanese style . . . What taste! Still, 
Djenne is very pleasant now, during the rainy season, which transforms it 
into an island. Since it is completely dilapidated now, following the depar- 
ture of its notables (whose houses I imagine were once filled with a crowd 
of women, visitors and clients), instead of carrying out the methodical 
vandalism begun by Viollet-le-Duc, why not let it rot in peace? 


22 September 


Whole day in a pirogue. We visit villages transformed into islets by the floods. 
To reach the last one, the pirogue leaves the channel and sets out straight 
across the grass. Ies as though we are sailing over the prairie. Lunch in the 
village, where we are offered a sheep to take away, and have a great deal of 
difficulty refusing it without appearing rude. A long palaver, also, over giving 
money for our lunch instead of a present, as would be customary. 

Return trip across the fields without re-entering the channel, as we head 


straight back to Djenne. This terrestrial sailing, skimming the ground at 
water level, makes one feel like an ant. 


, 23 September 


; Wake up in the middle of the night. The towboat, which we weren't expecting 
_ until the next evening, has just arrived. When we ask for an explanation 


| for his quick return, the black steward on board merely declares that yes, 
i he is early. Disgusted with Djenne and its European mosque, we agree to 
| leave. But our staff is scattered throughout the town, some sleeping on the 
: terrace of a man we had ferried back from a neighboring village, who invited 
_ them to stay with him, and others kindly put up for the night. The com- 
: mander of the Senegalese troops, in particular, cannot be found. There is 
; talk of leaving without him. But the tugboat’s crew dallies over its work to 


` give the search party time to find him. 


Ac the mouth of a branch river that leads to Sofara, a village (which 
the cowboat, abandoning its train, goes to visit alone). Griaule, who wants 
to go there, summons a pirogue. The pirogue pulls up alongside but is so 


small and narrow that there is no way we can use it: the addition of just | 


one of us would probably be enough to sink it. This pirogue’s crew is sent 


to the village to commandeer a larger one, which soon arrives. We arrange | 


for the barge to go on ahead of us; it will be reattached to the towboat when 
it returns from Sofara, and Griaule and I will go in our pirogue to visit the 
next village, meeting up with the tugboat on the river (this will allow us to 
see several villages without delaying the barge’s progress). 


We leave the first village: the pirogue is so old that the almost non-stop 
bailing of Mamadou Vad and Mamadou Keyta barely rids it of the water 
seeping in from all sides. 


At last we arrive, but as we leave this village, we see the towboat pass— } 


with its full train in tow—and release our barge. There has been a misun- | 
derstanding: the barge wasn’t supposed to be cast off until the next village, | 
since we were going to save time that way; traveling more quickly in our ; 


pirogue, we would have caught up with it on the way. Shouts of protest. 
The barge owner hails the towboat, which makes a wide U-turn, and comes 
back to attach it again. 


At the first village we pass, seeing some straw huts built with big, looped 
crests, and extensions on their roofs as handsome as the blazon of a cardinal, 
we cast off. Farewell to che towboat, farewell to its pilot, who last night 
was reluctant to sound its foghorn during the search for the missing troop 
commander, simply because the latter was his older brother and summoning 
him with excessive honking wouldn't have been proper. We reach the village 


by crossing the river. Because we have no paddles, we all have to take poles ; 


and push vigorously to reach the shore. 


We set off again, with our poles from the huts (one of which is a kind of 


greasy pole with a revolving cross like a weathervane) and various implements. 


A tornado springs up. The wind drives us against the bank. We find i 


ourselves in the middle of a flooded area. We drift repeatedly into trees and | 


twice get entangled in their tops. A strange, amphibious world of flying fish 
or underwater birds. To protect our greasy hut-crest poles, we take them : 
inside and attach them horizontally to the ceiling. Thus suspended, they | 
look like fishing equipment or submarine torpedoes. One is hanging over : 
Lutten’s bed, another over mine. A third stands in a corner like a large vase. | 
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Since the wind keeps blowing, everyone gets to work, with poles, 
planks, and paddles (for now we have more hands, having taken on four 
more at the last village). Fortunately the wind isn't too violent, and drops 
fairly quickly. 

Griaule suddenly points out that there are thirteen of us on board, 
which greatly displeases me. Lutten turns on the phonograph and plays a 
series of records, including The Song of the Volga Boatmen and The Rite of 
Spring. The boatmen sing along gaily. 


The canopy sheltering us has gotten a bit torn by the tree branches, 
but the toilets haven't suffered any damage. In truth, they consist of simple 
matting arranged as a screen outside one of the windows. A more efficient 
system than the one we saw being used this morning by a trooper on the 
train of barges: clambering down onto the rudder, the flat upper edge of 
which was level with the water, he crouched there at a right angle to the 
direction the barge was moving. When he was done, he bent his knees a bit 
more deeply and the flow of water very simply washed his behind clean. 


24 September 


Our voyage continues. Rainy weather, but it clears up in the early afternoon. 
The tail end of a cold gives me a headache and I feel listless. 


During our visit to Kouna (the village where we spent the night), all 
the people were frightened. It has been some time now that we have wit- 
nessed this sort of panic in the villages we pass through. Obviously the peo- 
ple in these regions expect nothing good from white men. . . 


All the troops paddle arduously. The colossal Tyena Keyta, who looks 
like a big bear when he works with his big feet and hands, and like a high- 
way bandit when walking around in his felt hat and European overcoat, 


works wonders. He fabricated two oars himself. He and the barge owner 
pull away hard in the bow. 


After dark we stop in a village, not far from Mopti. Using flashlights, we 


| set to work with joyful exuberance, as many strangers are there, come in 


pirogues to sell their wares. Items are purchased rapidly in the middle of a 
formidable crowd threatening to invade the boat and making an extraordinary 


` racket. 


25 September 


Last night I went to bed at midnight, having stayed on watch with Lutten 
on the roof of the barge in order to locate the next village with crested huts 
and guide us to it. 


We spent the night anchored by this village. 
Work in the morning, with Mopti in view. Then we depart. 


For some time now, Mamadou Vad has been totally infuriating. He 
doesn’t listen at all and is almost always in a foul mood. I chink that our 
wandering life isn’t to his liking, because of the self-restraint it requires and 
also because of the difficulty in procuring kolas. The tardjouman, who 
reached his apogee in Bamako, is definitely now on the wane... 


At 9 o'clock, a snack (a habit adopted since we've been living on the 
barge), and slow progress toward Mopti. I still feel rotten and am suffering 
from headaches. 


By 10 o'clock the trucks are in view on the Mopti bank. 


The end of a voyage that eventually became tedious, like all our activ- 
ities, the greatest and perhaps the only charm of which is their variety. 


Back in Mopti, things are going better, and I think this will continue. 


A tiring day settling in after the expedition, still waiting for our personal 
effects to be brought in, and with many things to be put in order. Here one 
can sense that the dry season is approaching. The sun beats down on the 
streets. Nothing but naked bodies here, and many little girls, in order to 
keep cool, have taken off even the thin belts that encircle their hips in the 
cold weather. 


26 September’? 


Slept horribly. Sweated so much that I had to get up and take a short walk 
to get some air. At 2 o'clock in the morning, it was 90°. Dreamed that 
Schaeffner—whom we are indeed expecting soon—joined us wearing a 
collapsible helmet, a cross between a sailor’s sou’wester and the large pith 
helmet favored by the Syrians. 


59 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 26, 1931: 


({...] The financial news 
seems to be catastrophic. | 
just read in the Havas news 
bulletin that the stock markets 
in Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Stockholm, and Bombay have 
been closed, and that the 
Paris exchange market has 
been shut. And a letter from 
Schaeffner—announcing his 
coming arrival (which makes 
me very happy, because he'll 
be able to bring me news 
from you)—makes it clear 
that Riviére and Monnet have 
been completely ruined. My 
mother has also written me 
about my brothers’ problems. 
{ ...] Here the crisis shows up 
in the following manner: the 
State has to provide funds to 
a number of the biggest com- 
mercial houses because they 
risked having to close their 
counters, which would have 
been financially disastrous 
because the natives, no longer 
able to sell their products, 
would be unable to pay taxes. 
The whole thing is a perfect 
vicious circle ... 
[...]A trip to the 
colonies is an unforgettable 
lesson: everything is seen up 
close, without a mask, and 
without decoration. It has 
nothing at all to do with the 
exotic impressions one might 
imagine. It is abrupt, like life. 


L] 
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Things are better during the day. Mouchet, whom we found ill when 
we returned, is doing better, too. But the work is uninteresting; drowning 
in paperwork, official correspondence, objects to be labeled and packed up. 


Thankfully, the day after tomorrow we will go to Sanga. Tomorrow 
afternoon, an olle hore tom-tom. 


27 September 


Yesterday, when taking the mail to the post office, I read the latest cables 
from the Havas Agency. The stock markets are closed in several capitals, 


| England is well on the way to ruin, there is trouble pretty much everywhere. 


It is more and more obvious that the West is collapsing—it is the end of 


; the Christian era. 


A group of bozo men have just arrived. One of them is a griot who 
drums on some calabashes with his hands, elbows, feet, knees, and knows 
how to do many tricks for which he unfortunately has no explanation... 
In this respect, he is just like all the others who, when asked the reason for 
some symbolic ornament or inscrutable ritual, reply calmly: “That’s just the 
way it’s done!” 

Livid with rage at a man who shows up to sell grigris and who, when I 
ask him for the magical formulas that must be recited when using them, 
gives a different version every time I make him repeat one of them so that 


I can write it down, and, every time that one is to be translated, gives even 
more new versions. . . 


There is so much to do to get ready for our departure tomorrow that 
once again I miss the olle hore . .. I am as furious as Ulysses’s sailors must 
have been when the wax kept them from hearing the Sirens. 


In the evening, a lunar eclipse. The moon was eaten by the cat, as they 


; 28 September 


Departure for Habé territory. Trouble as soon as we visit the first village. 
The Habé are fine, firm-minded people, seemingly determined not to let 
themselves be put upon. We attempt to buy a few locks, and almost succeed, 


but the people protest and call off the deal: with an angry gesture, Griaule 
breaks a wasamba* he had bought and has the interpreter say that he curses 
the village. A little further on; all goes well: business as usual. 


We encounter two superb leopards (?), the first wild animals I have 
seen running free; Lutten shoots at one and misses. We get out of the car 
and chase them for a little while but come back without finding them. 


Lunch at Bandiagara with the administrator, a plump neurasthenic with 
a big voice, big eyebrows, and a big mustache. He walks us around the vil- 
lage for a while, takes us to see a stretch of the river inhabited by crocodiles 
(which the people respect, though they don’t hesitate to bathe nearby, as 
they are bound to them by totemic ties, and the animals, in any case, are 
already gorged with meat because the offal from the slaughterhouse is 
dumped at this spot), and shows us his garden. He, too, disapproves of 
conscription, which impoverishes the colony without rendering any service 
to the mother country. During the war, he commanded a company of 
Senegalese. The three coldest months of the winter were spent in Saint- 
Raphaél or Fréjus, to keep the blacks from dying like flies. He tells us in 
disgust of the famous B.M.C., where the troops filed through as though 
for a medical inspection, taking the women without even removing their 
pants, so that the unfortunate creatures had to be evacuated periodically 
due to the sores that the rubbing of trouser buttons eventually made on 
their thighs. 


In the evening, Griaule gets some sensational information from a young 
Kado schoolboy, a member of a family of priests or Kadyen. In a kind voice 
and speaking perfect French, the child describes the pegou rite which consists 
of burying a live volunteer (?)—man, woman, or child—standing up in a 
hole the young men dig in the ground, and then hammering a nail into the 
victim's skull. A terrace surrounded by trees is erected at the spot. Later, 
animals are periodically sacrificed on this terrace, and prosperity reigns in 
the village . . . 


How sinister, to be a European. 


* A circumcised boy's musical 
instrument. 


60 Abbreviation for Bordel 
Militaire de Campagne or 
Bordels Mobiles de Cam- 
pagne, mobile brothels set up 
(often by the French military 
i itself} for troops stationed in 
isolated locations or near the 
front line. Such brothels were 
employed by the French 
during both World Wars and 
i during the colonial wars in 

| Indochina and Algeria. [Trans.] 


29 September 


A cool night in Bandiagara. Departure. Stuck in the mud for nearly an hour. 
Arrival in Sanga. 


The chief, Douneyron Dolo, gives us a warm welcome. Other people 
come, as well as a number of children. Here we are far away from the ser- 
vility of most of the people we have met up until now. In fact, everyone we 
have met, whether Negro or white, seems like a thug, a boor, or a dreadful 
phony next to these people. 


Tremendous religiosity. The sacred pervades every corner. Everything 
seems wise and serious. The classic image of Asia. 


At the foot of a baobab close to our camp, a sacrifice of chickens and 
rats has just been held without our knowledge. This evening there is the 
sound of horns and distant singing. Barking, too, because the noise agitates 
the dogs, and clacking made by someone beating on wood or on a calabash. 
Here there is no more laughter, either from nature or from man. There are 
a lot of snakes; some come into the houses. 


Furthermore, when I recall the faces of those to whom I was talking 


earlier, I am ashamed at the idea that so many of these children and young 
people will become soldiers. 


30 September 


A restless night: after the horns in the evening, there was a great deal of 


| movement starting before dawn. Birds’ cries. Braying of donkeys. 


This afternoon, a grand post-funeral celebration in honor of the death 


l of one of the oldest women from one of the villages that make up Sanga. A 
| gathering of about five hundred people, with entire families come from sev- 
_ eral villages, making stage entrances like performers at the Théâtre du 
: Châtelet: the older men brandishing their weapons before the display of 


i the dead woman's riches and solemnly circling a stone block surrounded by 
* | leamed later that: “ 

: smaller stones, called the “stone of t ms 
the vod) ofa man kites | , he brave”*: the youngest members of 
(sacrificed?) at the time ofthe : 


neighborhood's founding. shells rain down in fistfuls and are passed around from family to dancers, 
was buried underneath. - 


the family performing, each family in turn, a sort of ballet, while the cowry 


from dancers to musicians. These cowries serve to purchase dolo, as every- 


one has to have a good time. If it had been a young person who died, there 
would have been tears. 


Ecstatic, the grandson, a bearded man of about forty, dances all alone 
in a corner and the women, recognizing him, smear his face with millet 
paste.* Thus adorned he comes back to dance and sing, drunk on dolo, on 
the rock on which the men half-undressed before performing their family 
ballet. 


The rich relatives, who had worked in the Gold Coast, act like snobs; 
they flaunt long silk cassocks, umbrellas, checkered scarves, gray hats, and 
sometimes tasseled stockings and shoes with platform soles. Men dance 
bare-chested, beturbaned like rajahs. 


Tomorrow, at sunset, the masks will come out—masks discovered in 
ancient times by a woman after birds of prey, having mistaken them for 
meat on account of their red color, let them fall from a treetop once they 
realized their mistake . . . A man died not long ago and, in commemoration, 
the masks will come out. That night, it seems, the “mother of the mask” 
wept: the mother of the mask, a little iron instrument kept in a hole. This 
was a sign of death. 


Tonight we hear the horns again. The horn players, whom we do not 
see, return in a procession to a neighborhood a short distance from the main 
village. Our boys are a little frightened and say that it’s the koma. Almost 
certainly we will never know what these horns are or who blows them.*! 


1 October 


We keep getting one explanation after another. The mother of the mask is 
a “bull-roarer’—a board tied to the end of a string which thrums when the 
cord is rotated about. “Ir is called the ‘mother’ because it is the biggest, 
because it drinks the blood of women and children.” The horns we heard 
last night were played by young people coming back from threshing the 
fonio.® My informant is named Ambara Dolo, the son of Dikoroman and 
Yatimme; he was a pupil at the school, but fled the country for two years 
when the former administrator tried to force him to attend the district 
school in Bamako, although his parents were elderly and needed him, he 


*This man, | found out later, was 
not the grandson, but a mangou, 
a sort of blood relation. 


61 The findings of our research 
on the male society and the use 
of masks among the Dogon— 
work only begun during the 
course of the Mission Dakar- 
Djibouti—provided Marcel 
Griaule with the material for 

a doctoral thesis: Dogon Masks 
(Travaux et memoires de 
l'Institut d'ethnologie, vor 33, 
Paris, 1938). In the same collec- 
tion (VOL 50, 1948), 1 published 
a work on La Langue secrète des 
Dogons de Sanga. principally 
comprising the texts | collected 
from the mouth of the old 
Ambibe Babadyi with whom | 

1 started working on 9 October. 
(1951) 


| 62 A type of cereal. [Trans.} 


says, to look after them. Ambara reveals many things to me in somewhat 
obscure language, which I nonetheless literally drink in. He has a little black 
goatee without a mustache, earrings, and since last night, a frock coat with 
very pointed shoulders, in the style worn by square-bodied people. 


Near midday he excuses himself, having to attend a dolo gathering 
funded by the cowries collected yesterday at the funeral and above all the 
monies distributed by Griaule. 


He comes back at 2:30, visibly affected by the dolo, and having added 
a pair of white pants to his frock coat. He goes off to take a walk in the 
market and promises that he will come back and find me later. We are sup- 
posed to go to the cave of the masks, the cave from which they shall emerge 
this evening so that they can dance in public tomorrow. 


When Ambara reappears, he is almost hopelessly drunk. Barely able to 


__ stand, he explains thickly that it is still a little too early to go see the masks 
_ and that, besides, he has to go ask the head of the society permission to 
| attend the ceremony, since he left his mask in Bamako (?) and is afraid he 


might have to pay a fine. 


A few minutes later, Ambara’s nephew arrives, a little boy with whom 
Thad already worked. He announces that his uncle is waiting for me. I leave 
with the child, but Ambara is nowhere to be found. Fortunately, we come 
across the district chief’s brother, who appoints himself my guide after dis- 
missing the boy, who isn’t allowed to see the masks. 


It is fully nighttime now. My guide and I leave the village. In the rocks 
nearby, we join the band of young men, all dressed as usual except for two 


; wearing masks and fiber costumes which I can barely make out in the dark- 


| ness. There are a great many drums and most of the men carry spears or 
i hoes. I mix into the procession as it winds through the long grass and rocks, 
stopping at certain points to sing and dance. The men brandish their 
| weapons and give shrill, falsetto cries, as though to imitate wild beasts. I 
am the only spectator. Ambara, who has finally joined me, cavorts in front 
of me with his tails flapping like the wings of a sylph. During a break, he 
__ leaves his frock coat with some relative and goes to dance in the middle of 
| the circle, waving a sandal in each hand. Many other men, if not most, are 


: drunk, and some reel off into the millet fields, letting out a sort of derisive, 


falsetto laughter. Like a theatrical backdrop to all this, there is drumming 
and a chorus of extraordinary nobility. 


Even more intoxicated by the dance, Ambara suddenly dumps me: he 
has to go to his father-in-law’s, he says. As he leaves, he confers me to a 
stout fellow whom he claims is like a brother to him .. . 


A grand speech by the leader of the masks, in a secret language. Every- 
one sits down. I follow suit. The very long speech is punctuated by various 
little bells. They sing and shout some more, and then go back to the village 
and resume the dance in an open space around a “stone of the brave”—in 
the local language, anakaze doumman. 


Finally, a huge jar of dolo is brought out. In small groups, the men sit 
down and begin to chat. 


I leave; it is over for the time being, but now, I suppose, the really inti- 
mate meeting is about to start. As I am leaving, I run into Mamadou Vad, 
escorted by the American pastor's two boys, all of them also pretty drunk. 
The friend to whom I had been entrusted leads me to the camp, where I 
find Griaule busy interviewing the district chief, a notable, and the chief of 
a neighboring district. The three of them are equally drunk, to the point 
that one of them, who has answered every question with his forehead lying 
on the table, can’t find the door when he gets up to leave. 


2 October 
An exhausting day. The masks emerge in public, in honor of the dead man. 


At about 3 p.m., two old men are drumming on the outskirts of the 
village and the millet fields (near the place with the special huts for men- 
struating women) to warn the masks that they are expected. As the first 
mask runs to hide in the millet stalks, one of the old men calls out in the 
secret language: “The night is here, they only have to come.” 

Young men beat drums and the masks cackle with laughter as they 
come down from their cave, the entrance to which is hidden by a stone 
wall, and make their way to the village through the millet stalks. 

The masks climb up onto the dead man’s house and dance on the flat 
roof. One, who is wearing on his head a flexible, open-weave strip made of 


plaited stalks about 4 meters high, dances at the foot of the roof. The dead 
man’s mother also dances down below, raising her arms up to the masks. 


A dance around the “stone of the brave.” In the open square, in which 
this stone marks the approximate center, there is the men’s shelter. Beside 
this are several large jars full of dolo. The drums are kept on the same side 
of the square as this shelter. To their right, a rock; to their left, continuing 
around the circle, the adults and old men. Still further left, the district chief 
and ourselves, by the entrance to an alley near an overhanging rock, beneath 
which fragments of broken jars and animal bones have been thrown (the 
remains of a men’s feast), and in the shadow of which there sit the oldest 
men. To the left of this rock, almost completing the circle, the dancers and 
the masks recline, except for the one with the gigantic crest who, when he’s 
not dancing, sits behind the group of adults and old men. 


All around the square, but at a distance from the main action, the 
women and children stand watching: the children perched on the rocks, 
the women on the flat roofs with the infants. There are no women or chil- 
dren on the ground itself, on level footing with the masks. Later, when the 
masked societies from other neighborhoods make their entrances, we notice 
children fleeing headlong down the adjacent streets. 


When it makes its entrance, before the audience has settled into place, 
the society of the neighborhood in mourning (where the celebration is 
taking place) snakes its way around the square with the drums in front and 
the masks behind; an unchecked march of Corybantes, representing the 
winding path by which order came to be introduced into chaos. 


The unmasked adepts (adults initiated long ago) first dance alone, in 


Indian file, leaping high into the air and striking the ground violently with 
their heels. 


In front of the chanting chorus of elderly men, some other old initiates 


, Stir about, urging on the men, who are yelling, dancing, and singing. At 


climactic moments, long tirades in the secret language, and words bandied 


back and forth. 


The masks are worn by the young men. In addition to the immensely 


. tall one, known as the “storied house,” there is one with long, fake black 


hair, parted in the middle and falling down each side of his face, which is 
concealed behind a mask of cowries: he is meant to represent a marabout. 
Others, with a costume including artificial breasts covered with blackened 
earth, represent young girls: these masks are worn by the youngest boys. 
Still others, worn by older boys, resemble helmets surmounted by a cross 
of Lorraine, in the guise of iguanas: this disguise includes a weapon, like a 
saber or an axe. Others, finally, worn by young and recent initiates, are sim- 
ply made of plaited black rope. Their costumes consist of a series of skirts, 
bracelets on wrists and ankles, a collar (a strip of wickerwork descending 
over the nape of the neck and hiding the back of the head, left exposed by 
the mask). The skirts, bracelets, and collar are made of red, yellow, and black 
fiber. The dancers representing male characters wear gorgets adorned with 
cowries. The marabout® wears a boubou. All the men have the louche look 
of hermaphrodites. When they leave the square after having danced, they run 


heavily or, rather, take long strides, leaning over forward and with their legs | 


spread wide, like men trying to make the earth spin beneath their feet. 


The dance of the girl-masks consists of lascivious movements, contor- | 


tions of the bust and abdomen. That of the masks with large crosses consists 
mainly of a brusque head motion which makes the tip of the cross on top 
of the helmet trace an almost vertical circle, touching the ground at its low- 
est point, so that the tip violently scrapes the earth with a sound reminiscent 
of a horse pawing the ground—the brutal contortions of Antaeus trying to 
regain contact with the earth—followed by a pause during which the head 
is lightly thrown to the side and back. 


But the dance of the storied masks is the most wonderful. First the 
dancer walks around, undulating his headgear like a long snake coiled to 
strike. The old men call out to him in the secret language. For a few 
moments, one enthusiastic old man joins him in the dance. In a slow move- 
ment, the great mask is inclined so that its point touches the ground; then 
the dancer draws back, gently trailing the mask like a ship's mast. Once 
again it looks like a snake. This obeisance, first executed facing the drums, 
he now repeats facing the other masks, and then kneels. Folding his arms 
behind his back, he touches the ground with the point of his mask alter- 
nately in front and behind, with great majesty. Each time he straightens up, 


63 A Muslim priest, treated in 
a satirical manner in this 
region, which has rejected 
Islam. (195 +) 
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it is like a penis growing erect again after having gone soft. Finally he 
revolves as he kneels, with his head bent over—so that the point of his long 
helmet traces a horizontal circle with the speed of a whirling sling—amid 
yells of acclamation. At last he stands up and departs, followed by several 
dancers. 


The spectacle continues, but the climax has passed. When the masks 
dance well, the old men beat the earth in front of them with sticks, by way 
of applause. 


Other masks arrive with other drums from other neighborhoods and, 
after the same serpentine march, execute the same dance. 


The young dancers receive cowries. Some special masks—the one of a 
marabout, another adorned with a lance and representing a hostile 
stranger—perform their dances, and afterwards beg an old man, once a spe- 
cialist in this dance, to give them a demonstration so that they can improve 
their technique. Other young dancers do the same. 


My friend Ambara, torn between the demands of courtesy, his role as 
guide, and his Kado piety, leaves us from time to time to go and leap about 
with his companions—this time without his frock coat, in a khaki shirt and 
brick-red shorts. The day before yesterday, he gave me the names of various 
genies, written so he would remember them in a little booklet copy of the 
Book of Acts (which he must have found somewhere or been given by some 
Catholic missionary). This morning, he was telling Griaule that when, after 
a cosmography lesson, he and his school comrades told the old men that 
the earth was round, they were beaten. This evening, I give him some 
aspirin to relieve his headache, the result of all the dolo he drank yesterday. 


; 3 October 


| Work continues apace. Details about the different species of masks and the 
H . , . ’ . 
society's secret language. But it seems we are making little headway and the 


people, though they give up a few little secrets, carefully hide the essentials. 


I stay in all day and work with Ambara. Tomorrow, he is supposed to 
take me to a sacrifice to bring rain . . . I asked him to take me. But will he 


: really? 


In other circumstances, I would like to be a Catholic missionary 
applying the principle of the purest syncretism, teaching that Jesus Christ 
is the inventor of the pegou rite, that the Holy Virgin is the mother of 
the mask, holding Communion with millet paste and dolo. 


4 October 


Almost nobody in the morning: our informants are deserting us. However, 
work with the old chief of Ogoldo*—who looks like Aesop—and some 
other old men on the secret language of the masks. I manage to pronounce 
a few sentences of it, which pleases the old men. 


After lunch, I wait for Ambara to go to the sacrifice. Naturally, he 
doesn’t turn up. Annoyed, I start looking around for something to do, when 
we hear laughter like that of the masks; without a doubt, the sacrifice has 
already started. And it has just been raining heavily, so one might suppose 
that the sacrifice worked. I leave with Lutten and Mamadou Keyta laden 
with the movie camera and a photographic apparatus. Guided by the sound 
of the voices, we come to the open square where the ceremony takes place; 
but it’s all over: they are already drinking dolo. Despite some initial awk- 
wardness, they make us sit down. At our request, they pass us some dolo to 
taste. Ambara is there; he tells me that he wasn’t able to come because his 
father had sent him to work in the fields. Gradually, the ice is broken and 
gives way to an exchange of extravagant compliments. The old men 
brighten up, assure us of their peaceful intentions, tell us that everyone is 
content with us and that if we are happy, they are happy. I reply that we are 
happy and that, if they are happy, we are even happier. The calabashes of 
dolo circulate from mouth to mouth. The old men in particular seem to 
have already drunk a good deal. Ambara argues with one of his older broth- 
ers, who wants him to stop drinking, as he is starting to get tipsy. I enjoy 
their brotherly teasing, and sense that there is something patriarchal about 
the whole gathering. 


Lutten leaves. Ambara and I go for a walk, visiting nearly all his rela- | 


tives, First we go to his father-in-law’s hut, where Ambara’s wife and mother- 
in-law live, since Ambara, who so far only has one son—whom we go to 
see toward the end of the day in the house of an old couple whom Ambara 
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* One of the quarters or 
villages of Sanga. 
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* The real name of the Habé. | 


| comedy these old Dogon* and I have been playing! A European hypocrite, 


This word—meaning “pagans” 
in the Peul language—is the 


name by which Musiims refer ; 


to them. 


calls “father” and “mother,” though I dont know who they really are, any 
more than the son, who finally turns out to be the child of a different 
woman—lives by himself and, every evening, calls to his wife from a hiding 
place to come sleep with him in his hut. Then we visit an uncle, after 
Ambara, ashamed before his father-in-law, begged me to go back alone to 
the house we had just left in order to give his wife—a girl of between fifteen 
and twenty—a boubou to be mended for someone in another quarter (a 
mission I fulfilled, on Ambara’s advice, by placing the piece of cloth in the 
girl’s hands and pointing several times with my right finger toward the quar- 
ter inhabited by the party in question—all this in front of the girl’s mother, 
before whom Ambara has no need to feel any shame), a curious comedy 
that falls into place with many other details which undoubtedly deceive 
neither them nor anyone else: for example, the ignorance everyone is 
supposed to share, during the dance of the masks, as to the identity of the 
masked men; and the sacrificial rite to bring rain, at a moment when the 
sky is so overcast that nobody could doubt its arrival. Then we return 

again to the house of the sacrifice, where I imbibe more dolo with Ambara’s 

father (?) while Ambara continues to argue with his big brother for the same 

reason as before, and everyone empties calabash after calabash, even a child 

about three years old, clad in nothing but a little necklace, who drinks for 

almost a whole minute from a calabash about 50 centimeters in diameter, 

spills some of the liquid on his stomach, and then goes out without even 

tottering. Finally, to Ambara’s own house. 

I hope this tour will bear fruit: the most lyrical compliments have been 
exchanged. Slightly befuddled, Ambara’s old father (?) declares: “We are 
black, you are white. But all of us, it is as though we had the same father 
and mother: we're like one big family.” I reply with such sweet words that 
their ears must still be ringing . . . 


On reflection, all of this seems very artificial to me. What a sinister 


, all sugar and honey, and a Dogon hypocrite, so trite because so much 


weaker—and accustomed to tourists, in any case—will not be brought any 
closer by the exchange of fermented liquor. The only link there is between 


| us is a common duplicity. The least deceitful of all of us is certainly my 


friend, the drunkard Ambara, whom I suspect is considered by his family, 
his in-laws, and all his relatives to be the laziest person in the world, but 
whom I myself consider a sylph, ever since I saw the tails of his frock coast 
fluttering in his wake through the thorny bushes . . . 


Showing me around his dilapidated house a little while ago, he told 
me that soon he is going to replaster it so well that the margouillats* will 


fall off the walls, they'll be so smooth. 


5 October 


A quiet day. Moufle and Mouchet arrive from Mopti, bringing the mail. 
Only one letter for me: very disappointing. Last night, I dreamed that the 
Mission was passing through Le Mans and I didn’t have time to go all the 
way to Paris before leaving once more for Africa. This dream left a painful 
impression on me all morning. Surely, it was a bad omen. It doesn’t surprise 
me that I didn’t get the letter I was expecting. 


Before dinner, went with Griaule, Mamadou Vad (who is back too), 
Ambara, and one of his older brothers to a rocky place around which several 
men ate laying out minute gardens in the sand, groups of squares decorated 
with varied figures, bits of wood, pebbles, etc. Around these little gardens 
they scatter peanuts. During the night, the yourougou (a sort of jackal) 
comes and knocks everything over. The next morning, the men return and 
draw auguries from the havoc wrought by these beasts. 


I despair of ever being able to get to the bottom of anything. Merely to 
have bits and scraps of information concerning so many things infuriates 
me... 


6 October 


Today, the market. Bought a large jar of dolo to offer to guests. Ambara has 
resumed wearing his frock coat, white pants, sky-blue forage cap, and his 
umbrella. A little after lunch, I go to meet him at the market. A number of 
men recognize me and offer me calabashes of dolo. I drink a few sips and 
tear Ambara away from his, with some difficulty! He has to go and greet 
the hogon, of whose existence I learned for the first time, for I did not know 


* Large lizards of various 
colors. 
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there was one in the village. He is the oldest man in Sanga’s two main quar- 
ters and their true chief. The man whom the Europeans treat as chief is in 
fact merely this man’s representative, serving as a sort of lightning rod 
intended to draw onto himself all the tribulations that might come down 
from the colonial administration: all the drudgery, all the punishments. I 


accompany Ambara to the hogon’s house, taking him a flask of mint alcohol 
on behalf of the Mission. 


j 

i 

| 

j 

| 

| Just before we arrive, Ambara makes a wide detour and, as he often 
| does, points out a rocky place by which he says he cannot pass. He adds 
| that it is because of what he is carrying in his right fist. When I press him, 
| he shows me two leather bracelets, a charm against sorcerers. In the middle 
of this rocky place is a cone of dried earth crowned with a flat stone. I ask 
| Ambara if this is an altar to the god Amma. He replies that it is not... At 
| the hogon’s house, upon entering the hallway, I see an old man seated on 
| the ground, his legs sprawled apart, practically naked except for a blue rag 
| around his loins. He is blind, decrepit, miserable; his smile is that of a village 
| idiot. It is the hogon, reclining there in the middle of his daughters and 
| wives, also practically naked, busily spinning cotton. He never leaves his 
| house, save on rare occasions and always for a ritual purpose. I offer him 
| the mint alcohol—good medicine to put in his water—and pay him a com- 
pliment. He returns it and the exchange of pleasantries continues for a few 
minutes. Then, after having wished him all possible prosperity and the real- 
| ization of the villagers’ every desire, I take my leave. 

j 

! 


Before the dried-earth altar, Ambara finally admits that it is for the 
: hogon, but says that he cannot tell me any more about it, because if anyone 
found out that he had talked, sorcerers would be sent to kill him. 


On the way back to camp, we stop by Ambara’s parents-in-law, who 
are both complaining of swollen stomachs. I notice that Ambara doesn’t 
greet his wife and that she contents herself with smiling at him when he 
| comes in, and then, during the time that we are there, she keeps her eyes 


j obstinately lowered. We leave without Ambara having exchanged a single 
: word with her. No doubt “it would be shameful.” 


7 October 


First thing in the morning, I let Ambara know what I am expecting of him. 
We go some distance away, on some rocks, where we sit. Right away the 
revelations begin: the hogon never washes himself; every night, a huge snake 
comes out of a cave and slithers into his house to lick him; the snake is none 
other than the most ancient of all the hogons, who is not dead but trans- 
formed into a serpent. It seems that the hogon is a sort of demiurge who, 
by his presence alone, guarantees the order of the world, from the germi- 
nation of the seeds to the onward march of the calendar, which is based 
here on the names of the different markets in the region: thus today is Tireli 
market, tomorrow Banani market, the day after Sanga market, and so on 
for the five days which comprise the week. On each Sanga market day, the 
hogon sends representatives to proclaim that he will devour all thieves and 


that the calabash of the swindler will be broken... 


Our conversation is interrupted when Ambara notices an old man sit- 
ting about 50 meters away, whom he is afraid might overhear us. We move 
much further off, near the cave of the masks. The interview continues and 
I learn other things that confirm the quasi-divine character of the hogon. 
When I recall the old man we saw yesterday, looking like a beggar, it makes 
me tremble. 


Back to camp, after a glance into the cave of the masks, without 
Ambara, who is afraid of being seen going there. The masks are there, under 
their rocky shelter: some are neatly stacked as if in a weapons cabinet; others 
are lying around as though they've just been tossed there; che fiber skirts 
look like old, rotting plants. 


In the afternoon, we return to the same spot and sit almost at the foot 
of the dry stone wall that conceals the interior of the cave. The conversation 
resumes. First on various topics, such as the fury of eleven of the twelve 
young men of the village who were sent to dance at the Colonial Exposition 
(the twelfth and only contented one was Endyali, Seabrook’s informant, a 
former pupil of the school and ex-representative of his father, the district 
chief in Bandiagara)—the rarity of the assistant doctor’s visits (he hasn’t 
come in almost two years)—the present peacefulness of the Habé, who have 
decided that it is better not to fight the French as the lacter always “give 


them a beating”—the wickedness of the native schoolmaster, who treats the 
pupils “like captives’—-Ambara’s own sufferings when he went to Bamako 
for forced labor. 


Then we take up the sacred initiation again. Ambara breaks off for a 
moment, saying that he needs to “make toilet.” I see him go into the cave 
of the masks. After a while he reappears, but from another side. The cave 
has two entrances, and he hasn't defecated inside but above it, on the rocky 


i table forming its roof. This is his reply when I express astonishment that 


i 


i 


he, apparently so devout (I say “apparently” as Ambara told me earlier that 
he found the sacrifice of chickens and millet cream on the altars to be “a 
lot of weariment”), had soiled a sacred place in such a manner. 


Our chat over, we go back to camp. Even as I get ready to go to bed, I 
am preoccupied with the myth of the serpent king, a huge serpent, yellow- 
white in color and glistening, whose two caves Ambara showed me this 
morning, one to the east, the other to the west of Ogoldo, among the rocks 
on which the village is built. In front of one of these caves, someone had 


| thrown the corpse of a large, gray-black snake that he had killed. 


| 8 October 


| A night disturbed by the dogs, which are getting increasingly bold, coming 
: right into the camp, attracted by a stock of dried fish that Griaule bought 
| as gifts, and barking at this very moment right under our verandah. 


We go down the cliff to the villages clustered at its foot. A vast chaos 


: of rocks, sepulchers between earth and sky; bricks and boulders, piles of 
__ twigs, broken jars. The huts cling to the cliff wall like houses of cards, in a 
; conglomeration of turrets and belfries which, in retrospect, form a 
; panorama of dwarves’ manor houses. Whereas in Sanga the sacred spreads 
i out in every direction, like puddles after rain, here it is relegated to the high- 
| est point of the village (the zone immediately under the cliff wall) and to 


the granaries, the various hiding places, the corpses, the mysterious little 
houses of the ancient cliff-dwellers and everything that is generally discarded 
from the profane world just as trash is thrown into the dump. 


Climbed back to Sanga at high noon under a blazing sun that made 
Griaule’s nose bleed. 


The rest of the day is a jumble of work. I learn by chance—from a 
totem chief whose photo appeared in Documents,* preparing to sacrifice a 
kid goat on the hut containing family relics—that Seabrook, contrary to 
what he told me, never slept in the chief’s house in Sanga but stayed in the 
resthouse like everyone else. 


* See Documents 2(7) (1930). 


9 October 


One revelation after another. Since yesterday, I have had good reason to 
believe that one of the famous society's masks is in fact a representation of 
thunder. This evening, I learn from an old man (who claims to be one of 
the seven men of Sanga who have received full initiation) that the “mother 
of the mask” and the “storied house” masks are one and the same thing, the 
first being “the one you don’t see” and the other “the one you see,” the one 
the “big sister” and the other “the little brother,” identical in their whirling, 
since the mother of the mask, a bull-roarer, is something that whirls around 
and the mask, at the end of its dance, does the same. 


64 Letris, letter to Zette, 
October 10, 1931: 


[ ...] There is a remarkable 
magical instrument here: it is a 
charred tree trunk carved in 
the shape of a dog, and upon 
which, in a cavern, sacrifices 
are performed. When it is 
placed in a field, if someone 
tries to steal some millet or 
fruit. the burned trunk all at 
once soars up into the sky 
and from high above hurls a 
thunder stone down at the 
thief, who is immediately struck 
dead. And it is a myth, among 
ten thousand others ... Invol- 
untarily, | compare myself with 
this trunk ! feel charred, too, 
burned at the stake of who 
knows what moral hell. { ...] 


10 October® 


Slept poorly, as did the others, for we are obsessed by our work. Dreamed 
all night of totemic complications and familial structures, without being 
able to defend myself against this labyrinth of streets, rocks, and forbidden 
places. It is terrible to become so inhuman . . . But how can one shake it 
off, make contact again? One would have to go away, forget it all. 


The explanation of Ambara’s embarrassment the other day, when he 
made me take some cloth to his wife to sew instead of going himself, sud- 
denly turns up: Lutten tells me that no woman sews in this country. Sewing 
is a man’s work. Ambara, the dreamer, is so lazy that he cannot do his own 
sewing . . . By sending me in his place, he undoubtedly wished to avoid 
scandalizing his father-in-law with his slochfulness. 
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11 October 


The old man who, for the past two days, has been teaching me the mysteries 
of the society of masks gives me, for the second time since yesterday, a stun- 
ning text in the secret language. I transcribe the text and then read it aloud 
with the right intonations, and the old man, delighted, slaps his hands and 
yells, “Pay! Pay!” (Good! Good!) But at the moment of translation every- 
thing is ruined. The secret language is a language of formulas, comprised 
of riddles, of abrupt changes of subject, of puns (?), with cascading 
phonemes and interwoven symbols. The old man, who imagines that I want 
to be initiated, applies his usual teaching principles. As soon as I ask for the 
translation of a word or of an isolated part of a sentence, he loses the thread 
and has to take up the text again, from the beginning, but then he becomes 
muddled and, naturally, gives me a different text every time. Playing his 
role as professor to the hilt, as soon as I interrupt, he erupts in anger and 
bellows, “Makou!” (Silence!) Then, as it is market day, he decides he’s had 
enough and wants to go for a walk. I have my interpreter tell him to stay. 
But the translation of the secret language remains muddled. Tired and 
annoyed, and without being able to bawl out the old man—whom I don’t 
want to offend, and who is also a nice fellow—I am on the verge of tears, 


: because an inverse reaction is triggered: my irritation gives way to a childish 


passivity. The old native lieutenant, Douso Wologane (whom the adminis- 
trator delegated to serve as our interpreter), surprised at my despondency, 


speaks softly to the old man, and makes him see reason. I finish the trans- 
lation as best I can. 


This morning, Griaule resorted to his whip to drive off a Bambara 
tradesman who tried to take the food of one of our young informants (who 
was having a meal with us) by threatening to strike him. Abara—as the 
child is called—is certainly unlucky: the other day, while he was working 
with us, his parents’ sheep devoured the millet cream prepared for his meal. 


Someone brings us a piece of cardboard from the market, crudely cut 


; out and without the least inscription. It is one of the receipts issued by the 
: market supervisor to the vendors for the tax the administration has levied 


_ on stallholders. Such lovely supervision! It’s not the cave of the masks that 
is the robbers’ cave around here . . . 


12 October 


My research with the old man broadens in scope. Lowering my head, I 
plunge into the depths. Roughly every fifty years, a great red sign appears 


far in the east, announcing to the group of villages in the region that the ; 


time of the great initiation is at hand. Several children from this group of ; 


villages then spend three months in the cave of the masks, where they are } 


taught all its secrets. Three years later, the next group of villages get their | 
turn (a procession of young men from the first group brings them notice, | 


each holding a Y-shaped stick in his hand) and so on, for forty-eight years, 
until the westernmost region has been reached. Then they wait for the 
appearance of a new sign to begin all over again. 


From time to time, the old man dances. He dances divinely under his 
tall, conical, Sudanese-style straw hat, dressed like an old drunkard or an 
aged monkey. An old bear crossed with an elf. The inimitable grace of a 
rather clumsy gnome. 


At other times, feeling tired, he lets his head droop forward until I can 
see nothing but a circle of straw hat, its brim touching the table and com- 
pletely concealing the face of my old teacher, whose voice wells up from a 
distance as if from the depths of a cave or from the throat of some deaf and 
blind divinity. 

In the evening, Moufle and Larget arrive with the mail. This time it’s 
Griaule’s turn not to get a letter. 


13 October 


At each stage in each inquiry, a new door opens, usually onto what seems | 


an abyss or a quagmire. Each gap is bridged, however. Perhaps we will find i 


our way through? 

My elderly informant suffers from orchitis and, after he has stayed 
seated any length of time on his packing crate, he doubles over with pain. 
Tomorrow, I will give him Mouchet’s chaise longue. 


Larget, followed by Bandyougou—who has also come to join us and | 
who is entrusted with his equipment—starts triangulating in order to estab- : 


lish the sacred topography of part of the region. 
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! 14 October 


So on. And so on. And so on. The old man, delighted with his chaise 
longue, now stays much longer. 


While out walking, Griaule discovers a crevice in the rock behind a tree 
, surrounded by a mass of broken jars. The mother of the mask must dwell 
| in this crevice. 


15 October 


Since yesterday, there has been great excitement in the evenings: children 
! playing, shouting, and singing. Donkeys braying. Laughter and chatter drift 
up from the village. In the foreigners quarter, behind the school, the sound 
| of drumming on calabashes and the clapping of hands. Everyone seems to 
; be outdoors. The harvest is in full swing. 


i The old man of the society of the masks now finds Moucher’s chaise 
| longue so comfortable that he falls asleep and periodically has to be shaken. 


i For my part, I am becoming so preoccupied and exhausted by this work 
: that I can no longer sleep through the night without dreaming of it. After 
sunset, I go sit on a rock, trying not to think of anything. It would be restful 
if the rocks weren't so burning hot from the day’s sun, and if I didn’t have 
to return to the resthouse, where the walls, equally hot, clasp everything in 
| their suffocating grip until well after midnight. 


16 October 


A visit from the assistant doctor, who had not come to Sanga in two years. 


The market is in full swing, with its usual clientele of dolo drinkers. 
| 17 October 


: Griaule, still at work with the children, learns an interesting fact. Sanga’s 
black schoolmaster (no different in this, it seems, from his colleagues in 
; other districts) blackmails his pupils’ parents by threatening to send their 
children to study at the regional school in Bandiagara. To avoid this, the 
parents give him presents of millet. Then again, the aunts of the children 
sent to Bandiagara perform sacrifices for their return on the ancestral altars 


.. Perhaps they are also seeking forgiveness from the offended grandfathers 
whose souls are reincarnated in the children. 


18 October 
A telegram from Schaeffner, who arrives tomorrow. 


Little Ireko, a pupil at the school whose parents live in Madougou, and 
who himself lives in the house of the chief of Ogoldo, comes to take refuge 
with us during dinner. The chief of Ogoldo, to whom the child is entrusted 
during his time at school, pilfers all the money we give him and sometimes 
makes him go hungry. This evening, Ireko wisely did not go home but 
bought himself some couscous and ate it in our camp. He is also staying 
the night with us, not daring to return back home for fear of punishment. 


19 October 


Schaeffner arrives, full of news. A bizarre anachronism . . . 


20 October 


Nothing. Everything is stagnant. Little by little, we are drawing closer to 
human sacrifices. The stones and masonry around us are becoming more 
and more dubious. Trickles of millet cream, starry puddles. A bone skull: 
Could there be any more wonderful foundation for a town, its ritual hol- 
lows, and its sacrificial streams? 


21 October 


A hunter’s funeral: in the afternoon, the dead man’s house is assaulted by 
his relatives and friends from the village, then by those from the neighboring 
villages, the closest relatives crowded onto the roof, firing their guns in mock 
defense against the attackers, who scale the walls, firing their guns and bran- 
dishing their spears while the warriors challenge each other in single combat, 
pretending to throw their javelins and jabbing furiously in the air with their 
rifle butts. The combat progresses violently in the big square around the 
stone of the brave. Our friend Apama the hunter, Ambara’s brother, fires 
away ferociously; he is wearing an old trench helmet and a white vest (or 


65-Leiris, letter to Zette, 
October 16, 1931: 


[...] All my friends; there is a 
new one: Ambibe Babadyi, the 
elder of the mask society, the 
most knowledgeable man in 
the country on the subject of 
the secret language, and 

a miraculous dancer, who is 
initiating me, and with whom | 
will soon have filled out more 
than a hundred index cards 
with information about 

the society, and who is also 
teaching me to speak the 
languages of the masks, which 
is extraordinarily poetic. ...] 


shirt?) with good-conduct stripes sewn on it. My elderly informant, Ambibe 
Babadyi,® stands alone for several minutes at one end of the square, con- 
fronting all the others assembled at the other side. He falls down in the dust 
and covers himself with a shield. Handfuls of dust are thrown in his face; 
they pretend to kill him. They are all fantastic actors. 


In front of the dead man’s house, the women wail and congratulate one 
another as they weep; others roll in the dust, raking the earth with their 
calabashes. Some, at the beginning of the battle, ran up and down the street 
in front of the house, shaking broken millet stalks as if they were weapons. 


The dead man’s brothers, who remain on the roof, now have to face 
new assailants. Some shots misfire; others explode so loudly that they sound 
like cannons. In general, shots are exchanged almost at point-blank range, 
but nobody seems to be worrying about possible accidents. 


At nightfall, there is a grand funeral oration in the secret language, 
delivered from the top of the dead man's house, with the audience spread 
out on the terrace or on the ground below. Another sudden attack, this time 
with torches. With the children in front, a dazzling cortége of people scale 
the terrace. The first to arrive pretend to repulse those behind them, and 
then climb down; the second group resists the third, and so on... 


A great stampede toward the main square, where a circle forms and 
one-on-one combats are held to the accompaniment of drums, hand- 
clapping, and the ululations of the women: first the children, with a stick 
in one hand and a flaming torch in the other, each sweeping the flames in 
front of his opponent's face to get him to retreat, and sometimes scattering 


sheets of sparks over the front rows of the spectators, who are not in the 
least alarmed. 


Other villages arrive from time to time: first they enact the attack on 
the dead man's house, and then, pouring out of adjacent streets, they invade 


the square. Now everything degenerates into a chaos of torches and general 
combat. After this mélée, the best of the one-on-one combats resume. 


The hunters are the men of fire, the masters of weapons and gun- 
powder. No doubt it is they who discovered fire. During the night—while 
I am asleep—they revel in endless tricks, some stamping on or sitting in 


the flames, others eating fire, and, later, greeting the dawn with more ear- 
splitting salvoes that wake me up, just as they wake up the sun and make it 
rise once more from its night cemetery. 


All in all, bedlam enough to awaken the dead... 


22 October 


Continuation of the “entertainment,” as our interpreters call the ceremonies 
accompanying the burial. A continuation so full and so drowned in deaf- 
ening gunfire (near Griaule, the barrel of an overloaded rifle explodes and 
splays out like a fan) that the sounds are still reverberating in my memory. 
Around noon or 1 o'clock, a fire is lit outside the village on a rocky 
esplanade, after a mock battle with spears; the pile of straw that had been 
prepared is surreptitiously lit: this is the invention of fire. Throughout the 
afternoon, there are archery contests for the young and gunfights in the 
main square. The women weep or clap their hands. A wretched bundle— 
the clothing of the dead man—is paraded about: first there is a mock battle 
around it (by the end of the day it is scorched with burn marks from the 
conflagrations of gunpowder); then a male family member walks holding 
the bundle on his head; and then it is taken along by the troop of hunters, 
who are also carrying a large log representing the animal that is supposed 
to have killed (?) the dead hunter. 


In the middle of che tumult, which ends with everyone spinning 
around until they collapse, the masks suddenly appear. The women flee 
shrieking from the square. The “storied house” salutes the remains of the 
dead man, inclining his high headdress structure down until it touches them 
with its point, and then placing it alongside the shapeless bundle and sliding 
it along, gradually drawing back so that the outsized mask drags gently over 
the ground. The man then rises from his knees and prances off. 


A woman in a trance dances with the masks. This is the dead man’s 
sister. She is mad. Apparently “the mask took her head.” She becomes ya 
siguine, that is, “sister of the masks,” the only woman with the right to 
approach them. It is my old friend Ambibe Babadyi who calms her down 
and takes her away, because it will be some time before she recovers. 


66 "This is the invention of 
fire": a rather rash interpreta- 
tion of the lighting of a pile of 
straw. Similarly, the interpreta- 
tion of the hunting scene as 
the putting to death of the 
animal responsible for the 
death of the hunter proved 
incorrect. Further research 
revealed that this scene acted 
out by the colleagues of the 
deceased was intended to 
evoke what had been his prin- 
cipal activity. (1951) 
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67 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
October 23, 1931: 


[...] Schaeffner has just 
arrived. He brought me the 
tie, the tea, the chocolates, 
and above all, news ... He told 
me he had seen you, and he 
has been quite kind. He seems 
a bit sad, unfortunately, 

but today he seems like he's 
starting to get adjusted to this 
new life.[...] lama httle 
tired, or, more precisely, dazed 
by the overstuffed events of 
the past two days, during 
which it has hardly been possi- 
ble to sleep because of all the 
gunfire. There has been some 
vague suggestion that in a few 
days there will be another cel- 
ebration of the same sort for 
another dead man.[...]1 
have had some extraordinary 
interviews with Ambibe 
Babadyi, the old man of the 
society of the masks. Now he 
says hello to me in the secret 
language and | know more or 
less how to reply. He is an 
admirable man who. during 

the ceremonies, takes on the 
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As soon as the masks depart, the session reaches its climax: an aspirant 
to the guardianship of his familial totem also goes into a trance, turns som- 
ersaults, rolls in the dust, stands on his head, and is led away in convulsions. 
The women are still clapping their hands or wailing. The explosions grow 
louder, accompanied in the gathering darkness by huge flames. But soon 
everything subsides into offerings of cowries and cotton, amid gentle mur- 
murs, after the hunters who danced at first slowly and then frenetically, have 
pretended (over the corpse of some unfortunate rodent, a rock-dwelling crea- 
ture, which they had gone out to kill in the morning along with other game) 


to avenge the dead man, in a grand crescendo of rifle shots. 


23 October” 


A few more fusillades during the night and to greet the dawn. But now 
everything is peaceful. From time to time, a relative, arriving late from a 


faraway village, climbs onto the dead man's terrace and delivers a speech we 
can hear from here. 


The sorrow of a bucolic festival, with ritual gradually falling into what 
in the end is a sort of county fair. 


Yesterday a very young girl, the niece of the district chief, came to us 
for medical attention. She moaned a little when Lutten poured antiseptic 
into the hideous wound on her ankle, a gaping hole foreshadowing the 


grave I expect the limb will end up in; it may well have to be amputated. 
soon... 


24 October 


Another funeral. An old woman of Engueldognou has died. More gunfire, 
more beautiful songs over the rumble of the drums, interspersed with hand- 
clapping to remind everyone that there are women here, black Sylvies for a 
diamond-hard Ile de France and a Gérard de Nerval hanged in a coal room. 


25 October 


More mourning: one of two twin brothers, dead in Bongo. But hardly a 
smattering of gunshots . . . The chief of Engueldognou came to see us 


yesterday, we didn’t know why: he wanted to test the waters, apparently, 
and get our permission for the funeral festivities. A gesture by people accus- 
tomed to every sort of bullying from spoilsports. 


26 October 


A striking example of the type of misunderstanding that periodically throws 
the research into a panic as soon as there is a question of translation. Trying 
to make Ambibe Babadyi understand that I wanted to have literal transla- 
tions rather than approximate translations of the texts he gives me, I pick 
up a fistful of pebbles. One by one I align the pebbles on the table, saying, 
as I put each one down: “Here is such-and-such a word, such-and-such a 
word, such-and-such a word.” I then take a second fistful of pebbles and 
replace the line of pebbles, one by one, with the new pebbles, saying: 
“Here is the French word for such-and-such a word, the French word for 
such-and-such a word . . .” asking him to explain to me what the sentence 
in question meant as though it were a matter—assuming that this were 
possible—of replacing each of the words that made up the sentence in the 
secret language by the corresponding Dogon word (which the interpreter 
would transmit to me in French), just as I had replaced the pebbles. Ambibe 
Babadyi takes the first pebble—which corresponded to the word man— 
and I think he has understood. But he takes the second pebble and places 
it nearby, saying that it is a Peul woman. Then he traces a line on the table 
with his finger, takes the first pebble and moves it along this imaginary line, 
explaining that the man is walking down the road. My beautiful plan col- 
lapses: once again, Ambibe has confused the word with the thing, the sign 
with the thing signified. Instead of treating the pebble as the word desig- 
nating the man, he has treated it as the man himself, and used it to describe 
the man’s material evolution. The concrete example I offered in order to 
make him understand better has only succeeded in muddling everything 
up and setting off a double burst of stupidity: that of Ambibe, incapable of 
having a clear notion of language as such; and my own, capable of having 
treated the words of a sentence as separate entities. 


Learned in addition that the famous red sign announcing the sigi (i.e. 
that the time has come for the festivities connected with the great initiation) 


air of a patriarch. It is such a 
wonderful thing when people 
age welll Death is such a natu- 
ral thing here that it serves as 
almost the only pretext for 
rejoicing, along with the feasts 
during the sowing pertod and 
the amusements of the full- 
moon periods. All this is far 
from Parisian ideas. [...] 
Here religion has a meaning, 
because something precise is 
demanded of it. Love has a 
meaning because it is hidden. 


Beauty has a meaning 
because it is involuntary. 
Stupidity doesn't exist because 
there is no question of 
intelligence. Nothing fails and 
nothing is missing, because 
there is no question of effi- 
cacy. There is neither decrepi- 
tude nor birth because 
everything is set into place in 
a continuous cycle. And thus, 
in the main square, near the 
dead man's clothes, it was his 
youngest son (who had hardly 
begun to walk) who was 
handed some cotton to throw 
down to the ground in the 
form of an offering. [...] 


68 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
October 27, 1931: 

[...] I'm feeling pretty melan- 
choly again, and I'm wondering 
what the point of all this activ- 
ity is. | throw myself into my 
work to forget my pessimistic 
judgment about the whole 
endeavor, and ultimately it is 
not at all the result that drives 
me but the research itself, only 
as research. The ocean of 
poetry in which we have 
plunged becomes so routine 
that one doesn't even notice it 
anymore. The stakes would 
have to be raised perpetually 
higher and higher, and obvi- 
ously this isn't possible since, 
even in going from country to 
country, there are certain 
places or certain facts that 
attain a maximum intensity 
that there is very little chance 
one could ever exceed. What 
gives a rather curious coloring 
to the life we are leading—a 
coloring so different from 
what people imagine—is its 
prodigious austerity, such that 
nothing is sacrificed to pure 
amusement. Everything is 
viewed in relation to the work 
in progress, and any given 
spectacle is, above all, a pretext 
for taking notes and photo- 
graphs. This is what happened 
during all those funeral cele- 
brations that | wrote you 
about before and which, on a 
positive note, we have never 


really watched, if “watched” 


means contemplated in a 
purely aesthetic and disinter- 
ested manner.[ ...] 


* A third cross-check finally 
revealed that this mask was 


is in fact a “thing that grows” in a place—near the village of Yougo— 
entrusted to the care of a man who is the only one allowed to go there. I 
think of the priests of Cybele and the vegetation cults . . . 


This evening, up on the dead hunter’s roof, Ambibe Babadyi—with a 
long staff, a blanket slung over his shoulder, his head bare, and a patriarchal 
bearing—delivers a speech in the secret language, while the ya siguine dances 
down below, dragging herself around on her knees and cackling with the 
laughter of the masks, to general indifference. 


27 October® 


The mask that, when they were all brought out after the funeral, I had taken 
to be the “marabout” mask is in fact a caricature of a European woman. 
The long, tumbling black hair, with an impeccable part made of cowries 
down the middle, the fiber cowl, the blue boubou, and the notebook rep- 
resent an enthusiastic tourist taking notes, distributing banknotes to the 
dancers, peering into every corner, going into raptures, etc. At the beginning 


of our stay here, the people didn’t dare tell us. Now that they have grown 
used to us, we have found it out.* 


Ambibe Babadyi mourns the golden age before the French occupation, 
when there were many more masks, both more powerful and more beautiful. 


28 October 


I have been duped. The real mother of the mask is not the bull-roarer but 
a gigantic sirigue or “storied house” (the one we saw when we were poking 
around in a cave three days ago, on our evening visit to Engueldognou for 
the old woman's funeral, and which we mistook for a sirigue 7 meters 60 
centimeters long, wondering how the dancers could ever carry it). A huge 
piece of this type of wood was brought two nights ago to the dead hunter's 
house and propped against the terrace. From above, they attached a live 
chicken to its upper end and carried the whole thing to the cave, where 
the chicken’s throat was slit. Ambara tells me about this. Old Ambibe 
hadn't said anything. I am furious and mortified at having confused the 
two mothers, the real one with the mouthpiece, the giant tree with the toy. 


29 October 


Two desertions—both expected, too: Moufle, unable to stand the climate 
any longer and having succumbed to lethargy, is fed up; Mamadou Vad’s 
legs, which have long been rotting away with syphilis, are now so swollen 
that he can hardly walk. Larget, who is exhausted, is in bed. Those who 
don’t take care of themselves pay for it. . . 


30 October 


Ambibe Babadyi is definitely an old scoundrel. Griaule spends a few hours 
interviewing Tabyon, the drunkard and dog-eater who, in his neighbor- 
hood, fulfills the two particularly ignominious functions of woodcutter for 
coffins and repairer of the house for menstruating women (if he doesn’t 
carry out the latter work personally, it is done by someone from his crew). 
Just a couple of hours were enough for us to learn about the real sigui rites, 
those concerning the mother of the mask, and showed that old Ambibe has 
lied to me from start to finish of my work with him, giving me a mass of 
details, certainly, but deliberately withholding the essential things. I could 
almost wring his neck. 


The rest of the day was rather aimless, interspersed with various small 


tasks. 


Research with Mamadou Vad leaves me feeling down, although for 
some time now he has exasperated me to no end with his overly crapulous 
character: the poor man (who is now crippled, since given the state of his 
legs, he is only able to walk on the heel of one foot and the toes of the 
other, the knee of the second leg being permanently bent) tells me about 
children’s societies in Rufisque, his birthplace. The leader of the boys’ society 
he belonged to was a certain Boubakar, very strong and very pugnacious 
(he beat Mamadou up many times before he joined the society), and the 
leader of the girls’ society was named Kadi Dyop, who was Boubakar’s girl- 
friend. Tomorrow Mamadou Vad, the ladies’ man, will surely tell me about 
some of his youthful love affairs, and then turn to stretch out on the mat, 
extending his legs with their horribly swollen veins as best he can. 


indeed the “marabout" mask, 
and not the “European woman." 
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* During the sigui festivals— 
every sixty years—the 
“mothers of the mask" are 
carved, one for each village. 
They are consecrated by the 
sacrifice of a dog. 


31 October 


A visit to the cave of Barna, where five gigantic mothers of the mask are 
kept. The oldest, almost entirely gnawed away by termites, must be two or 
three hundred years old.* We bring the biggest one out of the cave like a 
long snake, to be photographed. All this surreptitiously. 


In Bamba, we are told that, since the French occupation, the serpent 
of the hogon no longer comes to lick him, as there is no true hogon now. 
The myth has outlived him. What an admirable end for a mythological 
serpent: it did not die, it was not diluted by skepticism; it merely went into 


hiding, because the times are no longer propitious. We are at the heart of 
this eclipse. 


1 November 


The masks have been convened so that Schaeffner can study their dances 
at close hand. A misunderstanding: they all come in the morning, when we 
were expecting them in the afternoon. We have to send them away. In the 
afternoon, only a few come: a European woman, a cross of Lorraine, a 
young girl, a shoemaker’s wife. The other dancers have gone to work in the 
bush. The European woman has a sort of chignon, or 1900 hat turned up 
in the back, and under the black cowl we recognize our friend the fat hunter 
Akoundyo, Ambara’s “big brother,” to whom he entrusted me when the 
masks came out the other night. The shoemaker’s wife has marvelous 
breasts, raised and pointed, made of half-sections of baobab fruit, much 
more exciting than the real thing. Her fiber cowl, entirely covered with 
cowries and surmounted by a triple-crested headdress, gives the dancer an 
extraordinarily seductive, moon-like face. While Lutten is arguing with the 
district chief and sending away the masks (there were not enough of them), 
the traitor Ambibe Babadyi shows up with a bottle in his hand. We haven't 
seen him for two days, and now he comes simply to replenish the medicine 
Larget had given him for his eyes . .. His cynicism leaves me speechless. 


2 November 


Nocturnal pollution, after a dream that was hardly erotic at all, which ended 
with an involuntary pollution. The abrupt reappearance of sex, when I 
believed I wasn’t thinking about it in the least. 


What, in my eyes, prevents black women from being really exciting is 
that they are habitually too naked, and that making love with them would 
put nothing social at stake. To make love with a white woman is to strip 
her of a large number of conventions, to lay her bare as much from a mate- 
rial as from an institutional point of view. No such thing is possible with a 
woman whose institutions are so different from our own. In some respects, 
she is no longer a “woman,” properly speaking. 


The bringing out of the masks is a complete failure: one of those pitiful 
reconstructions in which it would have been better not to indulge. A cheap 
masquerade at St. Cyr: a ragman’s stall. Later, we ask Tabyon to simulate 
the sacrifice of a dog, and Griaule offers him a European of his choosing to 
reconstruct the human sacrifices that since the French occupation have been 


replaced by the sacrifice of dogs. He looks around at each of us and then | 


picks Lutten, “because he’s his pal.” (Ambara traduxit.) 


At the end of the day, we have our first anthropometry session, begin- į 
ning with two old shoemakers’ wives (whom we had sent for to discuss : 
excision but who, after several rather vague replies, proved incapable of | 


giving any information on this subject for the simple reason that, being of 
the shoemaking caste, they hadn't had the right to be excised), then with 
Apama (the sad and serious), and Akoundyo. With the fat Akoundyo we 
finally had to stop, because every time we touch him to determine some 
anthropometric point, it tickles him and he starts to giggle... 


In the meantime, Ambibe Babadyi puts in a number of appearances, 
constantly cropping up like hairs in soup, and I am thrilled to be able to 
send him away. 


3 November 


Schaeffner, Griaule, and I stumble almost by accident on a sorcerer’s den. 
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FIGURE 7 


The “shoemaker's wife” mask with breasts made of baobab fruit 


A cave, 25 to 30 meters long, stretching along a rocky cliff, at points as 
narrow as a drainpipe. Several cylindrical granaries made of banco* are 
completely empty. Near the entrance, a large bundle of skulls of sacrificed 
goats. Further in, the remains of a fire and large areas covered with chicken 
feathers. Near one of the banco granaries, a bunch of calabashes and jars. 
In one of the latter, some tree roots soaking in water; in the other, more 
water, but containing rotting chicken’s feet. 


The master of the cave is there: it is Andye, the rain man, to whose 
house I went to drink dolo at the beginning of our stay; Andye, the hogon’s 
lieutenant, the man whose gun barrel burst. We already ran into him at the 
start of our walk and now we've found him here, because seeing us exploring 
everywhere, he knew that we were going to come and ran ahead to guard 
his sorcerer’s treasures. 


In front of him, hanging from a lewdly carved tree trunk and wedged 
horizontally between two blocks of wood, are two large, whole calabashes, 
some bits of wickerwork, and numerous pieces of women’s jewelry (iron 
bracelets, aluminum foot chains, long cowry necklaces, multicolored 
beads), among which some mason flies are beginning to construct a nest. 
There are also some loincloths in rags. Andye, the rain man (who is also fat 
Akoundyo’s father, though I find it hard to believe), smiles mysteriously: 
his head shaven, the veins on his temples like a wall fissured by lightning, 
his gray pointed beard, his eyes and mouth turned up at the corners, the 
over- sized leather collar he wears around his neck (like a dog collar), his 
bearing (even when he is not wearing the battery of iron grigris chat ordi- 
narily cover his chest), all combine to give him the classic appearance of a 
sorcerer or a Florentine poisoner. To my great surprise, he replies to my 
questions without causing any trouble. The place we have entered, a place 
where, in theory, no Dogon may enter without going mad, is the place 
where the souls of the fetuses of women who died during pregnancy dwell. 
These souls—unlike other souls—are never reincarnated, and this is the 
center of their cult, their chapel or limbo, to which their mothers’ clothes 
and jewelry are brought. Small, nearly shapeless clumps of banco kept in 
one of the large granaries represent the souls of the dead fetuses beside larger 


* Dried mud. 


69 A number of friends have 
asked me what ! was using 
these tweezers for, to be so 


writated to have misplaced : 


, mail. A letter from K., telling me that the Congress of Kharkov has formally 


them. Very simply, | was using ! 


them to extract hairs from my 
nostnis. (1951) 


clumps that represent their mothers. The abominable stench of bat excre- 
ment permeates the place. Also a tree smell, sickly sweet with an undertone 
of shit or rot. This necromancer’s den reminds me of the first of all the caves 
we have visited in Dogon country: a vast tunnel of a cavern through which 
we had to pass in order to go to Fiko (between Mopti and Bandiagara). 
Inside it, a herd of donkeys was resting, as though in a true robbers’ cave, 
its vaults high enough to shelter such ancient characters as Ali Baba and his 
forty thieves. 


At the end of the day, this impression of it as a “robbers’ cave” is con- 
firmed, Griaule having learned after laborious questioning that Andye is 
the richest and also the most dreaded man in the area, because his cave is 


i indeed the place where he has set up all the sorcerers equipment he has 


acquired—with spells, the souls of children who died before being born, 
the souls of women who died in pregnancy, and a clientele—the laboratory 


where he bewitches people, so that later on he can charge them money to 
undo the spells he has cast on them. 


This morning, in Andye’s cave, when I reached out toward the multi- 
colored packet of necklaces (as tempting as Marguerite’s jewels in Faust), 
only to draw back when I saw the mason flies, Andye said that these insects 
“are good.” “Why?” “Because they keep people from touching.” Later, I 
approached one of the cylindrical banco granaries, the opening plugged 
with large stones. Through the interpreter, Andye asked me ironically why 
I didn't look inside it. “Because I know what is inside,” I replied, also 
through the interpreter, expecting, if I opened the granary, to find it empty 
like all the others. I will not soon forget Andye’s outburst of laughter at my 
reply... 


: 4 November 


; Lost my depilatory tweezers. It is unbecoming how irritated I am at this 
! minor accident. 


Apparently it is a bad portent, as there is no letter from Zette in the 


' condemned the surrealist dissidents. 


According to the latest information, it seems that Andye paid 30,000 
cowries for his stock of spells and spirits. 


5 November 


Yesterday, Moufle shot his second crocodile, the ill health he pleaded as an 


excuse for his resignation in no way preventing this vain indulgence. A late | 


mourner came and let off two or three shots at the dead man’s house. 


We buy some superb masks from a group of dancers who came from 
Ireli. Since, for ritual reasons, these cannot be sold, a ruse is arranged that 
satisfies both parties: it is understood that we are requisitioning them; it is 
also understood that, as the dancers from Ireli are our good friends, we are 
giving them each a gift of money; but it is perfectly clear that these two 
operations have nothing to do with each other and could never, in any way, 
be mistaken for a commercial transaction. Thus relieved of their responsi- 
bility, the dancers are quite content. But the district chief Douneyron— 
who was counting on procuring masks for us himself (and, in truth, would 
probably have had a series of them made)—is furious to see such a fine 
piece of business slip through his fingers. We will give him his revenge by 
expressing a desire to buy a “mother of the mask.” 


6 November 
Schaeffner and I are sent to an ossuary near Hara to fetch skulls. 


We visit Andye’s cave and remove a wooden figurine from the banco 
granary in which he locks his souls. Its door is so worm-eaten that when 
Schaeffner tries to replace it, it almost falls to pieces in his hands. With 
every piece that falls off, we burst out in mad laughter . . . 


A rocky plateau, sharply split by a chasm with a stream at the bottom. 
A capricious plateau, riddled with holes and indentations, bristling with 
broad stony mushrooms. 


Pushing beyond Bara, we find a very large piece of wood, bleached and 
eaten away, in a horizontal fissure (an old cave of masks): it is a mother 
of the mask in the shape of a snake, a type no longer made, undoubtedly 
one of those old, mysterious masks left discarded in grottoes by the village 


70 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
November 7, 1931: 


[...] Nothing is more dreary 
than the very end of a stay 
somewhere. One is content 
to leave and to move on. But 
one suspects (or at least | do) 
that the voyage will never be 
anything more than a succes- 
sion of such stays and that, as 
soon as one has advanced a 
bit in the work, it will become 
less attractive because one 
will have tired of one's inform- 
ants and gotten used to their 
tics, because one will perceive 
that, when all is said and done, 
they are not so nice after all, 
and don't have much of any- 
thing brilliant to reveal. From 
this point of view, my history 
with old Ambibe Babadyi has 
been a rather great disap- 
pointment, because even in 
such conditions it is always 
terrible to realize in such a 
brutal fashion that one has 
been duped. Given that rela- 
tionships with informants 
always take on the appear- 
ance of friendships, more or 
less, rt takes the form of a 
betrayal. 

My life of adventure has con- 
tinued: a sorcerer’s cave led us 
to an ossuary, which led us in 
turn to a cave of masks, which 
got us to the ravine of the 
Niebelungen, down to the 
bottom of which the 
guardians of the totems 
descend when their trance 
takes them there, and from 
the mouth of which | brought 
back two iron bars 


ancestors, and from which they periodically poke out their heads, or so it 
is said. The mask, which is broken in two, is carefully wrapped up. 


At the furthest point of our walk is the former village of I, a classic 
group of cave dwellings. We clamber for a while across the piles of bones, 
and then descend with some difficulty into the ravine, at the bottom of 
which are the biniguedine hiding places. The biniguedine—that is, 
guardians of the familial totems—come down here, after experiencing the 
trance that is the first sign of their vocation, to find the ring or neck- 


lace lost, or rather hidden by some member of the family upon their pre- 
decessor’s death . .. 


A very Niebelung landscape, but without a dragon. While climbing 
back up, I find two iron bars with ornate branches, some of the objects 
(or binox) for which the biniguedine come to search. On one heap of bones 


is a bracelet and some neck ornaments of a similar kind, which we take 
with us. 


We have our last bout of mad laughter in front of the ossuary in Bara, 
where I rummage about with a tibia in my hand. 


7 November” 


A great cleaning-up day: tomorrow, Lutten is leaving by truck for Mopti 
with the first load of our equipment. In two weeks, we will no longer be in 
Sanga. I have been starting to get bored here, but even so the thought of 
leaving gnaws at me a little. The people of this country will grow old peace- 
fully amid their tabernacles. Not very long from now, the little Abaras, 
Binems, Irekos, and Amadignes will have become grandfathers . . . The 
comical futility of our European contraptions! 


I show Ambara the two iron bars found yesterday. To conceal his per- 
turbation, he laughs behind his hand. They are binous from the Sodamma 
quarter and are related to the manatee totem. 


8 November 


In the past, the mothers of the mask received human sacrifices. It is Tabyon 
who tells us this; he too was astounded when he saw the bars with their 
pendant branches. 


Lutten has gone to look for another mother that remained in the cave 
where I got the first one. He also negotiates the purchase of the one in 
Engueldognou. As for Griaule, while taking a walk with Schaeffner this 
morning, he found one carefully laid out on a bed of human skulls; it was 
larger than all the others, reaching a length of 10 meters. 


In the evening, in a little valley that passes behind the cave of the masks 
in the Ogoldognou quarter, we make an equally disturbing discovery: in a 
hiding place formed by a crevice in the rocks* that was plugged with a few 
stones, there are two skulls, one of them fairly new, and a bundle of brush- 
wood. All around the hiding place, the ground is littered with broken or 
upturned jars, in a far greater quantity than in all the other forbidden places. 
This is perhaps the only spot of which the children are really terribly afraid, 
and it is completely impossible to get them to approach it. 


9 November 


Lutten returns, having taken Moufle and Mamadou Vad to Mopti. Still no 
luck with the mail. When will this bad spell end? 


The atmosphere of human sacrifice is becoming more and more 
pronounced. No doubt of it now. Aside from the material discoveries, 
fleeting remarks from various people are adding to the accumulation of 
evidence. But these practices are only admitted for other villages or in the 
“olden days”... 


We are hugely popular with the young people. This evening, instead 
of the one who usually comes, three other children sleep in our camp: 
Abara, Bimen, and Amadigne. 


10 November 


A journey to the end of the universe—that is, a few hours’ walk from 
Sanga—to Yougo, the famous village where the sigui commences. A large 


ornamented with little sorts 
of bells that are, | learned 
today, binu (or totemic tokens) 
from the quarter of 
Sodamma, binu of the mana- 
tee ancestor. Such things 
would console me, if these 
objects were for me. But 
knowing that you will hardly 
be able to see them cuts 
short all my joy: when you see 
them they will be in Paris, in a 
display case or under museum 
glass. They will have lost ail 
their freshness and will have 
fallen among the abject ranks 
of objects in a collection [ ...] 


* The cleft in the rock noticed 
by Griaule on 14 October. 
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FIGURE 8 
The “mother of the mask” discovered by Griaule and 
Schaeffer on a bed of human skulls (Sanga, 8 November). 


team: Mamadou Keyta, Abara, Amadigne, another child named Ana, two 
young boys we don’t know, Ambara, Apama, Akoundyo (the son of Andye, 
the fat soldier who, it seems, will take over his father’s sorcery collection), 
Fali the kitchen boy, and one of his friends, Makan, and someone we don’t 


recognize who has been commandeered as a porter. 


We go down to Banani and follow the cliff for a few hours. Ambara, 
who is sporting his ever-present earrings, forage cap, black frock coat with 
green buttons in the back, breeches, and umbrella, refuses to carry anything 
but our storm lantern and the big bundle of personal effects he is wearing 
slung over his shoulder bandolier-style, like a peasant returning from the 
fair in Fouilly-les-Oies. 

Arriving at the foot of Yougo, in what is indeed an end-of-the- 
world landscape (a tracery of houses, sacred huts, caves, and enormous 
fallen rocks), we make the difficult ascent, sigui pilgrims trading jokes and 
thinking of Wagner, and then settle down on the highest togouna, or men’s 
shelter, built directly above the village, almost in the middle of the ossuary 
caves and on a rock so sheer and narrow that our beds are literally on the 


edge of the precipice. 


I am writing these lines while watching the sun go down and the rocks, 
split as if by a knife or by lightning, gradually turn black. 


11 November 
From stone to stone, from sacred place to sacred place, from cave to cave. 


Below the rock on which we sleep is the cavern where, in mythological 
times, the first masks were found. Every two years, two figures of dried 
earth—like cannonballs with superhuman heads—are given offerings of 
the blood of a rooster and a dog. A white figure is traced on the rock: it is 


an inaugural sign made in millet cream on the occasion of each sigui. 


Outside the village, its mouth gaping into the wind, the rock shelter 
under which the old men drink dolo every two years, counting these drinking 
bouts up to thirty, so as to know when the crucial moment has arrived. 
Raising his hand with the finger curved back in a prophetic gesture, the 
religious leader of the village—a dog-eater like Tabyon—explains all this to 


us. 
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Behind the village, a narrow gap in the cliff is packed with granaries, 


| sacrificial huts filled with hunks of carved wood, and statuettes. Some gran- 
aries, shaped like sugarloaves or factory chimneys, rise out of a sort of enor- 
| mous cave, which is really a house whose owners work as weavers, and 
| which resembles the hold of a ship. The sugarloaf-chimneys rear up— 
: defense towers or stalagmites—until they almost touch the rocky vault that 
` forms the roof of the cavern. 


At the foot of the rock on which we are encamped, in a narrow alley, an 
orange-colored banco granary thrusts out two breasts—cones painted black, 
forming part of the crude wooden door. Halfway up the chiaroscuro passage 
of the fault in the cliff, other cylindrical granaries have their openings walled 
up and appear to be hermetically sealed. 


Here, everything is either abyss, open sky, or underground. 


No European has ever climbed up to Yougo Dogolou. Feet and words 


fail when one is exploring or trying to describe such an eternal and enchanting 
union of carp and rabbit... 


And goat, too, which Griaule offers to our men. They slit its throat on 
our rock before gorging themselves in honor of November 1 Ith. 


12 November 


Departure from our lunar Rome. Yesterday they refused in terror co let us 
have several statuettes designed to bring rain, as well as a figure with upraised 
arms found in another sanctuary. Taking these objects would be carrying 
away the very life of the country, one boy told us, who, even though he had 
“done soldier” during the war, remained true to his upbringing and nearly 
wept at the thought of the misfortunes that our act of sacrilege would bring 
upon them; and so, opposing our evil intentions with all his might, he 
alerted the old men. We are buccaneers at heart: this morning, while bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to the old men, who were delighted that we 
were willing to spare them, we keep an eye on the immense green umbrella, 
normally used to shade us but today carefully tied up with a string. Swollen 
by a strange tumor that makes it look like a pelican’s beak, it now contains 
the precious statuette with upraised arms, which I myself stole from the 


FIGURE 9 


Yougo, a lunar Rome. and tts granaries under the rocks 
(10-12 November). 
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71 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
November 13, 1931: 


[...] | have again behaved a 
bit like an adventurer, but | 
have no regrets: there are sub- 
lime objects that it would be a 
thousand times more dis- 
graceful to buy than to steal. 
Among others, you will see a 
miniature ladder by which 
God descends onto the altars 
at the moment of the sacri- 
fice, and a human figure with 
upraised arms, in a gesture 
designed to put the earth into 
communication with the sky. 
We have left four other very 
beautiful statues, because the 
peop!e would have been dev- 
astated, as if we had ripped 
out their hearts: their millet 
would have been spoiled, the 
rain would no longer have 
come, the whole village would 
have died, etc. 

1 will never forgive Europe for 
destroying. almost for fun, the 
only countries where it seems 
to me that ! would be able to 
live, and in the future my only 
reason for living will be to 
make an exasperated protest 
against this kind of sinister 
ignominy. Don’t be afraid that | 
will become an ethnographer: 
ali this only moves me in a 
human way [...] 


eee Coes 


foot of the cone of earth that serves as its altar, as well as that of its fellow 
statues. At first I hid it under my shirt, along with a miniature ladder by 
means of which God descends to earth. Then, up on top of the great rock 
on whose summit rises the togouna near which we were sleeping, I put it 
in the umbrella, pretending to take a piss to distract attention. 


This evening in Touyogou—where we are camping in a public square, 
near another togouna (this one in the form of a cossack’s hat)—my chest is 
stained with earth, my shirt having once more served as a hiding place, as 
we were leaving this village’s cave of the masks, for a sort of double-edged, 
rusty saw blade which is in fact an iron bull-roarer . . . 


13 November”! 


Return to Sanga along the top of the cliff. We bring back a few masks pur- 
chased in Touyogou and our porters, enlivened by some gifts of food and 
excited by their mystical burden, let out from time to time the “Ha... 
wou...hou...hou...hou...” cries of the masked dancers. Makan 
Sissoko, the Kassonke, furious at such savage behavior—which frightens 
him—calls the others “hooligans,” “assholes,” “idiots,” and “swine.” 


Now all we have to do is abandon Sanga, for nothing can surpass these 
last three days of burning or—if one prefers—chilling adventure. 


A country that will not be easily corrupted by Europeans, those poor 


flatfeet only good at turning out sly politicians, crooked financiers, or clever 
mechanics... 


14 November 


Another nocturnal pollution. Also dreamed that I had reconciled with 
André Breton. To hell with psychoanalysis: I won't try to figure out if there 
could have been any momentary link between these two events. I would 
prefer that Freud tell me out of what solar or other incest the masks were 
born, those masks discovered by a woman, of which a woman with a veri- 
table cult devoted to her—the ya siguine—is presently the “sister,” and 


which are forbidden to all women in general, as something especially 
fraught with danger. 


Outside of all this, the looting continues, as does the research. Sanctu- 
aries and holes where the old masks are thrown are systematically explored. 


The district chief and everyone mobilized for November 11th return 
from Bandiagara. It was a benevolent mobilization, for nothing more than 
a simple parade . . . Yet there are a large number of horses and men. And 
the administration will say again that we are taking it too easy in this coun- 
try! The summons to Bandiagara emptied the neighborhood ofa large pro- 
portion of its male population, and right at the end of the harvest, when 
the crops have to be stored... 


In a bad mood with France and her indifference toward Africa; in a 
bad mood with this diary, verbose when it ought to be hard-hitting. 


15 November 


Yesterday our friends Apama and Ambara surreptitiously brought us some 
fiber mask costumes which we had requested. They begged us, above all, 
to hide them carefully. Today, they help me to write up the documentation 
on these objects. Apama and Ambara start at the slightest sound. A child 
who tries to come in gets reprimanded. 


Without a doubt they have learned from our ways, and these two good 
boys went to take the fiber costumes from the cave of the masks where they 
were hidden. The influence of the European .. . 


My bad mood continues, and sometimes I feel like smashing everything 
to bits, or returning to Paris. But what would I do in Paris? 


16 November 


Departure from Sanga in two days: sound recordings, final photos, clean- 
up, makeshift solutions, corrections, etc. 


r 


Apama’s “little brother,” who wears the “storied house” mask, is reluc- 
tant to sell it, because it was passed down to him from his grandfather, the 
hunter who died on October 20th. Today he agrees, on the condition that 
we go ourselves to remove it, so that he can say that he was forced into it 
. .. Everyone we deal with sinks into compromises with heaven and pious 
lies... * 


+ We thought afterward that 

we might have been duped in 
this affair. Going to the hale in 
' the rocks where the proposed 
sirigue was hidden, we found 
that it was old and faded 
whereas the one we knew 
was brightly colored and new. 
i Apama and Ambara insisted 
that it was the same object 
But it is likely that they 
wanted to direct our attention 
i toward an old and worn 
:  sirigue out of fear that we 

would find the new one. 
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When I left for Africa, I hoped that I might perhaps at last develop a heart! 
I am more than thirty years old, I am getting older, and still this constant 
intellectuality . . . Will I ever rediscover my freshness and simplicity? 


17 November 


It was a Sunday six months ago, on the 17th of May. The day before I left. 
An entire day of rest, after so many months of endless toil. The true rest of 
a man condemned to death. I hold on to an utterly agonizing memory of 
that day of farewell. And when I recall ten years ago . . . Eternal musings 
on time and its rapid passing. My wife, my mother. Myself when I am forty. 


18 November 


A dream: my mother, waiting for the streetcar one evening at the edge of a 
crowded pavement, feeling thirsty and pouring a pint of red wine into a 
lemonade bottle, while, on two successive trips, a couple of victims of a 
brawl are carried to the hospital on a large white catafalque, lit with candles. 
The victims are wearing hats and have been laid out side by side on their 
backs. Later, I am on an ocean liner, lying on a bed isolated 10 meters high, 
and thinking vaguely of flirting with a horribly rich Dutch woman with 
discolored lips, ashen hair, and pasty skin. She is the daughter of a Jewish 
diamond merchant from South Africa, married to an older man who is 
remarkably kind and elegant. The sea voyage ends in a sinuous gorge, 
hemmed in by tall rocks; the Statue of Liberty suddenly appears at a turn, 
to let us know that we have just entered Hudson Bay. 


SS l 


Still no mail. But a new sanctuary, this one shaped like a vulva, with two 
masses of banco forming what are almost lips, a glottis of the same material 
a bit further back, and lastly an enormous egg, also made of banco, all the 
way at the back of this womb with its walls encrusted with partridge eggs. 
This is in Dyamini, next to the cave of the bazou. The people give us per- 
mission to take one of these contraptions from this cave (where the bazou 
are consecrated: they are calcified-looking tree trunks, carved in the form 
of a hyena’s mouth (?), destined to protect the fields against thieves by 
attracting lightning). But when we place our hands on it, they all turn away, 


pethaps afraid to see us punished in some terrible manner for our sacrilege. 
One enlightened young man—who is the guardian of a totem—firmly 
refuses the gift of money we want him to accept on behalf of the village . . . 


To the right of the grotto, in a small sanctuary, is a handsome wooden 
statue. We don’t examine it too closely, so as not to attract attention; but it 
is agreed that Schaeffner and I will go tonight to carry it off. 


The unexpected arrival of some mail, brought on foot from Bandiagara, 
which crossed paths with our messenger. Two letters: one from Zette, one 
from my mother. Larget wrote to his wife (or, at least, so she said) that, in 
order to protect himself from the ants, he used receptacles filled with petrol 
to keep his feet away from the ground... 


Zette’s letter brings sudden news of the death of ***, who died falling 
off a rock. More than the poets themselves, those who live with them are 
marked for drama... 


Tomorrow, we make our final departure from Sanga. As I write these 
lines, I am about to go to bed, having carried out the last act of plunder: 
Schaeffner and I returned with the wood statue on our shoulders after an 
hour and a half of ruses and varied stratagems. Coming back to camp, we 
counted exactly seventeen children sleeping pell-mell between the van and 
the touring car, and underneath both vehicles. 


19 November 


Goodbye to all our friends, even to those who dislike us (the district chief, 
the chief of Ogolda).”? The latter seems to have put on his Sunday best for 
the occasion, showing up in an immaculate white boubou in place of his 


usual Dogon garb, which made him look like Aesop. 


Grownups and children gather around. The American pastor is also 
there. When it is time to go, we are surprised not to see little Abara, who 
looked like a little gnome with his constantly rolling eyes, and who was still 
our best friend among the children. We leave, rather sad not to have seen 
him. At a bend in the road a few hundred yards from the camp, Mamadou 
Keyta, who is perched on the running board of the car, suddenly yells out: 
“There’s Abara!” We stop the car and beckon to the child. He comes running. 
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72Ogolda,” which we first 
transcribed as “Ogoldo,” 
means Upper Ogol, as 
opposed to “Ogoldognou,” or 
Lower Ogol, according to the 
division into two parts of 
many Dogon villages. (1951) 
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FIGURE 10 


The sanctuary shaped like a vulva 


October 8). 
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Griaule pulls out a watch and gives it to him as a present. The child says: 


“I want to go with you, monsieur....” It is impossible to take him, he is | 


too weak and small, but we'll be back again. If he learns French well, he'll 
be our head interpreter. The child stays rooted to the spot. The car starts 
up. We look back and see the child, who after a moment’s hesitation has 
turned around, weeping as he trudges back to Sanga. 


20 November 


Kori Kori: an old pagan town of masks, now Islamized. The countryside is 
poor and dull. A few kilometers further on, however, we reach Songo—a 
Jerusalem of circumcision,” as Yougo was a Mecca of masks. The graffiti 
flourish on the rocks in striking red, black, and white. The fathers of the 
circumcised children make the graffiti every three years, twenty days after 
the bloody sacrifice, using red stone, birds’ excrement, and charcoal. 


We come back, Schaeffner and I, feeling a bit fatigued. Mouchet, who 
is waiting for us, will go the day after tomorrow to Mopti in the car to tell 
Griaule that he absolutely has to undertake this new pilgrimage. 


21 November 


It drizzled last night. Odd weather, apparently, for November. More 
prospecting in Songo: shelters with graffiti and a great number of wooden 
“bull-roarers.” As for the latter, if things continue like this, Schaeffner and 
I will soon have to limit production ... 


Wonderful tranquility since the evening before last, the three of us 
living calmly with no more military tumult, calendar jokes, contradictory 
gossip, yelling at our boys—all the sad outward displays of the snickering, 
vulgar team spirit that twists men out of shape whenever they gather in 
large numbers. 


22 November 


All alone this afternoon: Mouchet in Mopti, Schaeffner in the village. I went 
to Songo this morning and, with seven porters recruited on the spot, brought 
back a load of stones with graffiti. During the operation, the children sat 


73 In Minotaure 2 [1933] (a 
special issue dedicated to 
the Mission Dakar-Djibouti), 
under the title “Peintures 
rupestres de Songo" [Songo 
Cave Paintings], my colleague 
André Schaeffner was the first 
to publish documents 
collected during our various 
visits to the "Jerusalem of 
circumcision.” (1951) 
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and bled on these stones; twenty days afterward, when their wounds healed, 
their fathers painted the stones before the assembled village (only the male 
population, naturally). 


On the way back, I lost half the sole of one of my shoes. On the 


way there, I lost my way, but only for a little while, and I never became 
completely disoriented. 


Now J am alone (for the first time in six months, at least in such cir- 
cumstances), and I ponder my activities here. It would be absurd for me to 
deny to myself my persistent (and growing) fear of death, old age, and even 
life. The ascetic existence I am leading offers me no childish paradise. It 
does not petrify me, fix me in the rotting deliquescence of life. With my 
helmet, my khaki shirt, my trapper’s shorts, I remain the same anguished 
man regarded by some as a good guy, at once calm and colorful (?), a sort 
of bourgeois artist. Nothing humiliates me more than this sort of charac- 
terization, and I continue to be obtusely sensitive to the opinions of others. 


Nevertheless, I possess a vast reserve of contempt at my disposal! To 
amuse oneself with a pen, to moralize, philosophize, scientificize, for me 
it’s all the same, and it’s the same deficiency . . . 


Woe to him who does not express the inexpressible, comprehend the 
incomprehensible . . . 


I have a horror of this world—of aesthetes, moralists, and non- 
commissioned officers. Neither colonial adventure nor devotion to 
science will ever reconcile me to any of these categories. 


23 November 


Mouchet, whom we were expecting yesterday evening, has not come back 
yet. Was he delayed in Mopti, did he have a breakdown? This morning, I 
keep guard in camp while Schaeffner goes to inspect a cliff. Solitude and 
depression turn into a sort of morose delight. Reading Durkheim has no 


effect either way. Poor beast of burden that I am, whose individuality will 
be snuffed out by the return of the herd! 


Schaeffner comes back—he found nothing on his walk except some 


| hiding places, carefully walled-up but empty. Mouchet returns—finally!— 


bringing mail from Mopti. In the afternoon, he goes to Bandiagara to look | 
for some sugar, as we've run out. He brings back Fali, the thirty-year-old | 
kitchen boy, wearing his jacket; he had followed us to Sanga, left us after a ` 


dubious affair involving a kick in the ass, and Mouchet picked him up again 
on the road to Bandiagara, where he was accompanying a caravan of don- 
keys on the way to Mopti. 


It is cool again this evening, so cool that sweaters have some meaning 
again and one can speak without irony of the “cold season.” 


24 November 


Another trip to Sanga, returning with a new cargo of stones. I had to replace 
my deteriorated shoes with my boots, which I had never worn, and put on 
riding pants instead of shorts. The pants, made by a tailor in Dakar, cut me 
behind the knees. The boots hurt and their hobnailed soles slip on the rocks. 
The result: a very bad mood... 


Fali, who stayed on in Sanga a little while after we left, and attended the 
second bringing out of the masks for the dead hunter, tells us that the deze 
masks (male masks with a simple fiber cowl), instead of dancing with their 
sandals in their hands as they were supposed to, danced holding empty sardine 
tins which they had picked up around the resthouse after we moved out. 


Dinner with Griaule and Lutten, back from Mopti. 


25 November 


Last trip to Songo, to take photographs; then off to Mopti with Griaule, 
Schaeffner, Keyta. Lutten and the rest of the staff went ahead. The car runs 
over a snake that we think we've killed. We are near the Niger, and it occurs 
to us that it might equally well be a fish. Schaeffner and Mouchet get out 
to look up close to see what it is. But as the snake is very much still alive 
and over 2 meters long, and it suddenly slithers toward them, Schaeffner 
and Mouchet hurry back to the car. 


At Mopti, a bourgeois sensation of coming back home, and the sorrow 
that comes when vacation is over... 


26 November 


Woke to the cold season: men, wrapped up and looking almost Tibetan, 
climbed out of pirogues come in from the middle of the river. On the bank, 
women—and even little girls—completely clothed. A luxurious display of 
European cottons, like women showing off their furs. 


In the now almost-empty shop, we hammer shut the last cases with the 
collection. Once again I have come down with a cold, but I am happy 
because we are leaving. A minor quarrel with some particularly dishonest 
shoemakers from whom I requested, and who offered to me at various 
prices, a number of pairs of boots, all of them too small, ended with me 
losing my temper. I give a torn shirt as a present to our boy Mamadou 
Bakel. Griaule gives me a present—a pair of shorts. 


27 November 


The equipment has been packed up again. Larget has nailed up my split 
sole. We leave tomorrow for Upper Volta. Another fit of temper: the indif- 


ference of traveling, the stupidity of working for a museum. I long to be— 
where? I wonder. 


A group walk at sunset along the Bani, and the phonograph after dinner. 
Watched the washerwomen all day long. The precise movements by which 
those bathing in the nude put on their loincloths in a flash, at the very instant 
they emerge from the water. The crazy soldier known as the “corporal” drills 
for a little while in front of the boatmen. A tiny, pot-bellied child, wearing 
only a necklace and some leather grigris strung along a chain, came to eat a 
lump of sugar after lunch. The yellow fever is still lingering in places. 


28 November 


A disturbing dream: in a sort of sports school, I refuse to dive into some 
cold water. I go for a walk around a neighborhood like the area around the 
Gare de l'Est: pretty female lavatory attendants smile at me. Back at the 
sports school, I meet a childhood friend (who was athletic, and wich whom 

‘ve lost touch) wearing horse-riding gear, and I make up my mind to dive, 


but the cold water has dried up, or for some other reason I am prevented 
i from taking the plunge. A siren: the arrival of the boat on which the crates 


we no longer need are going to be shipped out. We get up quickly to pack 
up the mail. In the still dimly lit shop, the mosquitoes bite us under the 
table. But what peace at the thought of leaving! 


Griaule and Lutten have their hair cut by Larget. Schaeffner has his 
clipped short. I have my head shaved. The operation takes several razor 
blades, my hair was so full of pebbly grit from crawling around in caves. 
The cook’s wife, who was supposed to go on Larget’s barge while her 
husband came with us by road, will not be going. Poor Aba will be all alone. 
But he doesn’t seem too upset. 


Tonight, we are sleeping in Bankassi, a Dogon village on the plain. 
Tomorrow morning, we go to Kani-Kombole to say farewell to the cliff 
dwellers. 


29 November 


Disappointment in Bankassi, disappointment in Kani-Kombole: no hogon, 
no masks, no sigui. The people in Bankassi even practice the “salaam.” 


Departure after a quick lunch and, soon, we are on a grand sightseeing 
tour across the famous table-flat landscape of Upper Volta. 


The roads live up to their reputation. A prosperous, rustic countryside, 
a bit like Berry, Beauce, or some such. The women are pretty, with fine, 
firm breasts, and they wave cordially to us. The men seem cheerful and 
healthy. But what ethnographic poverty compared to the Dogon... 


We speed through Ouahigouya, disgusted with civilization, but only 
to go from Charybdis to Scylla: Yako, where we are staying, is the most 
hideous of the administrative towns: not only are there roads lined with 
trees but even high posts linked with heavy chains running along the road 
leading to the residence. The 220 kilometers we have covered today aren't 
nearly enough ... 


30 November 


An early morning departure in the direction of Ouagadougou. The country 


even flatter than yesterday; no more granaries like Chinese pagodas or with ; 


their lids tilted over one ear like drunken mandarins. No more extras from 
the Théâtre du Châtelet in turbans and wide pants. Far fewer pretty girls. 
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74 k would be more gentle- 
manly, and probably also more 
precise, to say “soliciting” 
instead of “on the make.” 


(1951) ; 
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In Ouagadougou, the hotel is rather reminiscent of a Singapore dive, 
with a bar and a mural painting of a virgin forest. The proprietor is wearing 
a collarless shirt, and his mustache looks too black under his helmet 
which looks too white. Elegant natives stroll through the market. One of 
them—armed with a red-and-white checkered umbrella—is on the make, 
simpering at passersby.”4 

We leave Ouagadougou. Lutten and I go ahead, having arranged for the 


others to follow in the touring car and join us for the night in Fada Ngourma. 


A long stretch: 230 kilometers in a single afternoon. We arrive in Fada, 
where the administrator, who was alerted by the governor in Ouagadougou 


(Griaule called on him as soon as we left), has us over for dinner. Not 


| expecting our companions to arrive before 10 p.m., we go to our camp to 
: wash and freshen up. 


Back to the administrator's for drinks. The administrator is called away 


: by an orderly and leaves us alone for a moment with the mistress of the 


i 
1 


! house. Returning a few minutes later, he invites us to begin eating without 


; waiting for the others. We are a bit surprised, but our host calmly explains 
that he has just received a telegraph informing him that Griaule, Mouchet, 
and Schaeffner—who had taken all the maps—are in Kaya, some 200 kilo- 
| meters away. They took the wrong road. Long live the mapmakers! 


| 1 December 


; 2 p.m.: Griaule, Mouchet, and Schaeffner get in from Kaya, just as Lutten 
' and I have finished lunch. They were treated royally by the administrator 


i there, and now arrive just in time to set out immediately with us for 
- Dahomey. 


Sc A 0 


' 2 December 


3:45 p.m.: arrived in Pama, deep in the jungle, near the Dahomey frontier. 
We left at 4 o'clock, and—though the administrator emphasized the 
poor condition of the road and declined all responsibility for what might 
happen to us—we made good progress for the rest of the day, comman- 


deering workmen along the way to repair the crumbled causeways over the 
marigots. 


This is big-game country and three-quarters of the time we are driving | 
through grass nearly a meter and a half high, which has invaded the road, | 


between two impenetrable walls of grass up to 3 or 4 meters high. 


About 2 a.m., after repairing six causeways, we abandon our team of 
laborers. Out of the long grass now, we come to a large resthouse, where 
we will leave the workers. Right away they go off to cut grass, using it to 
make torches, which they light and pass over their bodies, licked and 
warmed by the flames. 


The native constable escorting us has told us that from now on there 
will be no difficulties. The touring car goes in front on the road, which is 
devoid of grass from here on out. Lutten and I follow behind in the truck. 
About ten minutes later, there is a big jolt: we have struck a rock and 
smashed one of the big containers storing our gas tanks. At least one tank 
is lost, severely diminishing our supply, which yesterday's navigational error 
had already eaten into. 


I think of the fable of the lion and the gnat. 


We start off again, irritated. A few minutes later, we stop before a cause- 
way that serves as a small bridge. I get out to test its solidity and tell Lucten 


to drive forward. He hardly gets halfway across when the bridge caves in: | 


its wooden armature was entirely eaten away by termites. We unload the | 


vehicle and send the constable, who is still with us, to Pama to tell Griaule | 
and to bring back a rescue party. The poor guard is frightened at the idea : 


of having to cross this huge stretch of bush alone. 


We wait, and the rescue party arrives; they thought we had fallen 
through another bridge—this one much higher and very long—that had 
already sagged under them. Work, departure. In short, we reach our next 
destination at 3:45 in the morning. We saw few animals the whole day: two 
large does, one lion cub (seen by Griaule, Mouchet, and Schaeffner). 

This morning, I have just woken up. It is 8 a.m. Taking a constitutional 


outside the camp, I realize that there is not a human sound to be heard; the 
site is impressive in its savagery. 


3 December 


Yesterday, a day of rest and relaxation. Today, a great deal of work: we have 
turned into bridge builders. At the Dahomey frontier, the road crosses the 
Pendjari river, and the bridge, swept away as usual by winter floods, has not 
yet been rebuilt. With the help of workers commandeered along the road, 
we are reconstructing it ourselves. This evening, two log bridges have been 
erected, linking two piers resting on solid ground. The gap between the 
third and fourth pier has been filled in with blocks of stone taken from the 


edges of the other piers, which are unnecessarily wide. 


Some Dahomean policemen, who appeared on the opposite bank of 
| the river, have recruited some people from the closest village to begin work 
; on the other side. 


First come the men: they are magnificent, almost completely naked 
(with a string raising up the penis and a tiny thong, square or narrow and 
: made of animal hide), and quite muscular. The young girls come next: their 
only clothing a tuft of green leaves, their heads shaven. Charming girls, as 
pleasant to look at as the water running swiftly between the piers of our 
bridge with such a stirring sound . .. 


Tonight, we camp near the river. Work will begin again at dawn. Given 
what remains to be done, this morning’s minor snags—crossing over terrain 
ripped up by hippos, getting the truck stuck in the mud, etc.—hardly 
count: just a few negligible mishaps! Griaule has already set foot on the 
other bank. To get across he used a single tree trunk slung across two uncon- 
. nected piers, two trunks between two other piers, two more over two more 
| piers, and then the sections already completed. As I write these lines, Griaule 
: and Lutten are loading their rifles to go hunting. The boys are barricading 
_ themselves in the truck, for they are afraid of “popotamuses” and lions. 


Makan, on the other hand, has expressed great apprehension about the 
Kabre (the people who have come to work on the other side of the river). 
: “They are jungle bandits!” he declared. As for Mamadou Keyta, he was 


_ shocked by their nudity, and even more so when one of the laborers turned 
_ around and took off his little square flap. 


4 December 


The other day, between Fada and Pama, in the high grass, we had to grope 
our way forward, as the driver couldn't see anything. Griaule stood on the | 
seat as though on a ship's bridge, his chest sticking out through the square 
hole cut in the roof of the car (meant not for this purpose but for hunting, 
or for certain movie-camera shots) and he peered through the grass and | 
directed Mouchet, who was at the wheel. Today, it is a different sport: we 
must cross the Pendjari over our homemade bridge. 


Filling in the spaces between a certain number of piers has caused | 


moving all our equipment on the islet made by the piers and the filled-in 
spaces. The truck and the trailer have been left behind, before the first span i 
of tree trunks, and it is just behind them that we make the breach. Even } 
though the water pours through this channel in a torrent (with such force 
that a stone weighing about 40 kilos, even when placed with care, is carried ; 
away like a piece of straw), the water level continues to rise; if it rises too i 
much, all our work will be destroyed. 
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Most of the laborers we have commandeered are children. Often it is i 

the smallest who carry the big stones, the older ones knowing how to | 
arrange things so that they get only light loads. Griaule yells himself hoarse į 
i 

giving orders from one end of the river to the other. He organizes chains to | 
. . i 

transport the stones from the breach to another point that needs to be rein- | 
forced. By now, the naked Dahomey women are taking up this task, with 
very little help from their men, who are nonetheless somewhat more effi- 
cient than the people from Upper Volta. Makan roams up and down the 
causeway, periodically bringing us lemonade to drink. We have to do the 
work ourselves most of the time; the laborers don’t understand what to do, į 
and it is impossible to get them to work in pairs—as soon as you show the | 
. i 

first one and turn away to show the other, the first one stops working. We ; 
need to get across quickly, before our construction is carried away. A sudden | 
4 

flash of anger changes me, for che moment that it lasts, into a colonial brute: 
I strike a tall boy who is standing idle in the chain, constantly leaving the 


smallest boys to carry the big stones and refusing to take them. Knowing : 
my biceps, my punch doesn’t hurt him much. 
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A little before 2 p.m., all our equipment has crossed over, the touring 
car towed with a rope, the truck under its own power, the trailer pushed by 
hand; we ford the last part of the crossing, thanks to a shoal of pebbles that 
allows us to reach the bank without getting caught in the current. We wolf 
down lunch and depart in good spirits. The numerous bush fires, some of 
them licking the side of the road, only make us go faster. We drive through 
a mountain pass: villages with round huts and sugarloaf belfries, lictle block- 
houses of red earth for single families, remind us of certain places in Dogon 
territory. The road stretches endlessly before us. Just as we are starting to 
worry about running out of gas, we arrive in Natitingou, the center of the 
Atacora district and a place where we had planned to fill the tank. But the 
maps are so inaccurate and the distances given by the road guides so fanciful 
that planning ahead is, in most cases, a futile pastime . . . 


5 December 


At last it feels like we're in the South! There is red earth, vegetation, savages 
as naked as in the picture books, a few black housewives in turbans and 
short Indian dresses. A great variety of penis casings: some are very long 
and made of a calabash tube in which the organ is fitted, curving upwards 
in the air in imitation of an erection; others, more modest, are small bags 
made of palm bark. Other men have their organs held in a linen purse 
(which also serves as a tobacco pouch), the testicles remaining exposed. 


Last year, the administrator and his colleagues saw only three or four 
people cross the Pendjari, including a general and a photographer. After a 
lengthy lunch, seasoned with the never-ending colonial anecdotes, we visit 
the district chief’s tata (a few kilometers up the road). It is one of those 
fortresses made of brick-red banco, like the ones we saw yesterday in the 
mountains. A fortress in which each dungeon is a granary or hut inhabited 
by some member of the family, that is, one of the people perched naked on 
the terrace. An elevated existence, with the ground floors serving as shops 
where the goods are meticulously set out. One family per tata, and never 
two tatas less than an arrow’s flight apart . . . One of the sons of Gbaguidi 
(the district chief) shows us how the penis is put into a sheath. He laughs 
as he does it, turning his head for the sake of decorum, while the entire 


: family (men, women, boys, girls) bursts out laughing at the joke. 


We depart in the direction of Djougou. An easy road. Again a few bush 
fires. We run over a boa (?) nearly 3 and a half meters long. Griaule fires 
two shots at it. The beast writhes in the dust and disappears into a ditch. 


We stay the night in Birni. I nearly forgot the fine recital given by the 
schoolchildren this morning, the students repeating in chanted unison the 
French sentences dictated by the teacher. 


6 December 


Djougou: a large town, highly Catholicized and apparently quite 
debauched. The officials from Atacora come here periodically to amuse 
themselves. 


With the administrator and his wife, we take a walk in Taneka-Koko, 
a mountain village, where there are no more fortresses but round banco 
huts, their roofs adorned with jars and their walls painted in many colors. 
The village chief, today quite peaceable, disemboweled a native constable 
not so long ago. 


7 December” 


A day in Basila. A drive to Manigri, where there are many dried-earth idols 
with large wooden sexual organs. In the huts, we find all sorts of things: 
even cooks’ purses and marquetry work made of old bottle necks and bits 
of broken dishes embedded in the hard earthen floor. The sacrifice houses, 
even more indescribable than the ones everywhere else we have been, 
give off the odor of a poorly kept henhouse. The women look like witches 
or pockmarked chefs. But in other respects the Tropics are even more 
in evidence: the streams flow into deep, virgin forest, and for a moment 
one forgets the flatness and dustiness of the plains. “They're in the Tin 
Age,” the young administrator said yesterday. He’s right: the countryside, 
already strewn with gas cans, is ripe for advertising billboards, and here all 
mythology disintegrates into coal dust. 


Our truck is now a complete traveling farmyard, with chickens and a 
pig that the district commissioner in Djougou gave us. 


A stupid incident delays our bedtime: we cannot get into the touring 
car, having locked the keys inside; everyone got out and closed the doors 


75 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
December 7, 1931: 


[...] The people here are 
nowhere near as nice as the 
people in North Dahomey, 
where one had the impression 
of being in an earthly para- 
dise. Here, it is more reminis- 
cent of the Antilles and of 
vodun. There is a very colorful 
element of poison and black 
magic, but it is less captivating 
than the Eden we've just 
come from. 


At this point we are talking 
less of another mission to 
Dogon country than of a mis- 
sion to Dahomey. When we 
were in Sanga, | imagined that 
when we left we would be 
beginning the return trip, or at 
teast that's how the rest of the 
itinerary seemed to me. | was 
comforted. Now that we have 
left that pivot point | sense 
the full scope of the voyage. 
and | realize what a long time 
it will be. [ ...] After being 
haunted by the North Pole, | 
am haunted by the South. The 
further south we go, the more 
excited | get. | am impatient to 
get to the equatorial forest 
(which we won't see now, 
because in southern Dahomey 
there are only fern trees and 
palm groves). We will only 
reach it in Cameroon.[...] 
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FIGURE II 


A Somba penis sheath 


. 5 December). 


(Natitingou 


without thinking to grab them. We consider cutting out the back window 
and then decide to unscrew the door hinges. Finally, after much heaving, 
the windscreen is partially raised and the keys recovered. The result: Lutten 
leaves to go hunting later than planned, and everyone is unnecessarily 
annoyed. Petty mishaps drive you violent with rage when you've made it 
successfully through situations as tricky as the infamous Pendjari crossing 
without losing a single piece of equipment! 


The “Vodun” aspect of Dahomey. Even the latrine huts in the camp 
look like a hounfort.”° 


8 December 


Still moving south. There are more and more legbas of dried earth, with erect 
wooden penises. The countryside seems more and more like Martinique. An 
old black man, shirtless under a jacket, looks like a concierge. In Agwa, 
where we have lunch, the chief’s couch is overhung by a large canopy made 
of magic spells and paper figures; two similar-looking fetishes are affixed to 
the walls, like a couple of rifle targets with concentric rings, made of some 
unidentifiable substance, which certainly included dried palm oil and con- 
gealed blood. Some native masons, dressed in their work gear and riding 
bicycles, stop for a rest in the resthouse. In Savalou, erotic altars sit alongside 
the clinic and the trading outposts. A district chief arrives in a car and comes 
to greet us: a colossal Chinese wrestler, a cross berween Caruso and Bébé 
Cadum,” draped in a satin toga with big pale green and pink squares, over 
a light green shirt decorated with big white birds; in his hand a round felt 
hat like a sombrero, on his lips an ingratiating smile, and in his hips a 


provocative (?) wriggle. 


9 December 


The provocateur in question descends from a litter (a large piece of cloth 
suspended from a long, thick pole carried horizontally on the heads of two 
men) just at the moment we are in the offices of the administration to thank 
the commissioner for his reception the day before. We go to the provoca- 
teur’s house to see various items. Native huts with thatched roofs and banco 
walls, in courtyards with sheds and lean-tos filled with rusty old oil drums 


and covered with corrugated iron. Four legbas and various altars under little 


76 When this was written | 
only knew of “Vaudou” and its 
sanctuaries or “hounfors" from 
William B. Seabrook’s The 
Magic Island. it is known that 
Dahomean cults were the 
principal source of this 
religion, passed down to 
present-day Haitians by their 
African ancestors brought as 
slaves to Saint-Domingue. 
(1951) 


77 T. N. Enrico Caruso 
(1873-1921): Italian operatic 
tenor; "Bébé Cadum” is an 
allusion to the French soap 
Cadum. which famously fea- 
tured an image of a baby in its 
advertisements. [Trans.] 


78 During this period, the 
region of Savalou was adminis- 
tered by someone whom | 
cannot recall without a certain 
emotion. A medium-sized eld- 
erly man, slightly stooped, as | 
recall, with a gaunt face and a 
salt-and-pepper goatee. We 
dined at his house, with his 
wife and perhaps, | believe. 
their young daughter. A forget- 
table dinner, served in 
mediocre dishes. Apparently 
this man, timid and physically 
unimposing, was not the type 
to rule his staff with a firm 
hand: the soup was brought in 
a receptacle that, without 
being able to remember its 
exact state, | know was not 
the appropriate one, and the 
master of the house, a bit 
peeved, pointed out to his ser- 
vant boy that there was a 
soup bowl right there on the 
buffet. to which the boy 
responded: "That's no soup 
bowl, it’s completely 

ruined! '—thereby revealing 
the unrepaired result of a 
breakage for which he himself 
was most likely responsible, 
and exposing the utter desti- 
tution of the household. 
Spending December 18th in 
Dasa Zoume. which was being 
inspected by our host from 
Savalou. we saw him sur- 
rounded by a friendly crowd 
of his charges, and at the 
moment of our departure, 
affectionately cheered by 
them. During our conversa- 
tron, he announced his joy at 
having found a way to con- 
struct h:s roads (something 


thatched shelters are lined up in a row at the back of a large courtyard. The 
district chief ushers us into a small and absolutely filthy building: old 
wooden thrones and rusty iron bars are piled inside, covered with the 
remains of egg yolks and chicken feathers, which are also scattered all over 
the floor; hanging above them, there is a whole heraldic set of silhouettes. 
These are the ancestral assin, holding the remnants of sacrifices. There are 
mason flies everywhere. The young chief, who is sweetly scented, navigates 
his way through the midst of it all. His cologne goes to our heads. Finally, 
he makes us climb up to a small, extremely clean room built on stilts and 
furnished in the European style. As we enter, a woman clothed in a simple 
loincloth is sweeping the floor. A few of the chief’s family members and 
friends come in, naked to the waist, and sit on the floor; we and the chief 
sit in armchairs. Three bottles of beer and some tall glasses are brought in, 
in a basin. We drink one bottle and some of a second, the remnants of 
which the chief gives to his friends. Then we leave the house and, go back 
with the chief into the administration car to return to the office. The chief 
has taken the unopened bottle of beer. Before going to the office, and with- 


out making any effort to conceal it, he has the chauffeur return it to the 
trading post where he bought it. 


We say our goodbyes and depart. Stop at Dasa Zoume. Oceanian 
countryside: a décor of virgin forest and great rocks with smooth ridges. 
The mixed-race schoolteacher, warned of our arrival, has lined up the pupils 


of the school in two rows, boys and girls. As soon as we arrive, they chant 
in unison: “La France est belle . . . ” 


We visit the district chief, who acts like a mighty potentate. We find 
ourselves before his wives. One of them is very beautiful, built like a lioness, 
with sharply defined lips, huge eyes, and short curly hair. There are carved 
posts and fetishes in every corner, including a large jar, with white feathers 
stuck with precise regularity around its rim, containing a boiling chocolate 
liquid with a pale froth on top. Two reeds are soaking in it, leaning on the 
edge, one on each side. A white cloth square is tied to the end of one, a 


square of red cloth to the end of the other, like two crossed pennants, We 
purchase a few objects, eat lunch, and leave.”8 


Our chickens escape every day, and the boys run after them. We are all 
gorged on fruits, for we now have bananas, oranges, papayas, and delicious 
pineapples. 


As we continue driving, the exotic quality of the countryside becomes 
more and more striking. The Tropics, exactly as one imagines them. It is 
disconcerting how the landscape looks just the way one is expecting it to 
look. There are more and more vast palm groves as we get closer to Abomey. 
A flood of people carrying loads. Innumerable altars beneath shelters, obliv- 
ious to the nearby railroad tracks. The impression of a prosperous and 
robust region with intelligent inhabitants who one day soon may well cause 
its current occupiers a good deal of trouble. 


We are approaching the Slave Coast. 


10 December 


Abomey: ruined battlements and a residence decorated with field guns and 
cannons. Many of the women smoke short pipes, like soldiers. The famous 
palace of the kings: disfigured—naturally—by restoration. They have cut 
back the thatched roofs, in order to make it easier to see the bas-reliefs, I 
suppose. Everything has been repainted and an iron roof laid under the 
thatch. The second death of Behanzin.”? In the museum, handsome fly 
swatters made of horses’ tails mounted on human skulls, with a handle 
under the jaw. Yesterday evening, the tom-toms convened for the general’s 
visit (for a general has arrived) marched under our windows. Negro harle- 
quins. Boisterous young girls wearing many colors. The tawdry rags of a 
traveling circus. A grandiose parade for the general! The only thing missing 
was medals, oak leaves, and epaulettes . . . 


Departure: even more legbas roofed with iron (no longer thatch) along 
the road. Banana groves, palm groves, abundance at every turn. In Ouidah, 
the old Portuguese city where we arrive after nightfall, numerous markets 
lit by lanterns. We stop to meet the administrator, a goateed former-navy 
officer who somehow finds a way to look like both Léon-Paul Fargue and 
Napoleon III. We do justice to his champagne and whisky. Our host, a 
trusty sea captain, deals with colonial questions by blaming every problem 
on the English. Deaf as a post, he doesn’t hear a word of our introductions. 


, having to do with the use of 
cement casings for the sup- 

! port of bridges?) that spared 

i his workers a significant num- 
ber of days of forced labor. 

j When we met him, this 

! “paternalist” in the strict sense 
| of the word was only a 
deputy administrator of a very 
i Jow class, even though he had 
i nearly reached the age of 

| retirement At the district 
center, we heard people 

i talking about him as a 

| wretched man, with the 

i condescending pity that suc- 

| cessful people have for the 

! failures of their profession. 
(1951) 

i 
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i 
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last king of Dahomey, which 
was conquered by the French 
in 1894; Behanzin spent the 

i remainder of his life in exile in 
: Martinique and Algeria. 
[Trans.} 


t 
| 
| 79 Behanzin (1844—1906): the 
! 
H 


The good man received us graciously without knowing who we were. An 
admirer of Mme. Titayna,® he had some excellent wine brought out when 
he discovered that some of us had vague connections to her. As soon as we 
showed him a copy of the Journal Officiel and he realized the importance 
of our Mission, he ordered champagne like a good French chauvinist. 


een Seer 


80 Léon-Paul Fargue (1876- 
1947) was a French poet and 
essayist. Elisabeth Sauvy 
(1897-1966), known as 
“Titayna.” was a popular 
French travel journalist and 
author who wrote for Paris- 
Soir in the 1920s and 30s and 
served as the director of the 
magazine jazz from December 
1928 to October 1929. 


[Trans.] 


11 December 


A stroll in town. Splendid villas with wide doorways and puppet-show 
facades, brick-pink in color, with pediments twisted at each end like heavy 
braids of hair. Old Portuguese dwellings. Many of the blacks here are named 
De Souza, Da Costa, D’Albuquerque. On one villa I saw two carved 
: anchors, with two cocks and a cross, in the middle of the pediment. In 
| Ouidah, many ramshackle structures are falling into ruin: their fissured 
walls—explosions of ripe fruit, relics of earthquakes, or rather chunderbolts 
| from an ancient past—make them prettier still. Delicious pox! “I love ugly 
* Jacques Baron, L’Allure | women and all the women who, like evil, are astonishing.”* Jacques, my 


poétique (Paris, 1924). | friend, how right you are! Here the women are beautiful, even more aston- 
| ishing than evil itself . . . 


i 
The old crumbling Portuguese fort is still a territorial enclave; its com- 
: mander retired, returning to Portugal after having begun the construction, 


; at his own expense, of a vague sort of building on the land nearby. His gov- 
ernment hasn't reimbursed him . . . 


Tombs of the Brazilian De Souza family, erstwhile kings of the slave 
trade, 1820—40; there is a portrait of one of them in a frock coat, white 
| gloves, and a brocade waistcoat, in one of those innumerable houses of cor- 
rugated iron; white parallelepipeds and crosses. The guardian of the house 
; is a mixed-race descendant of the De Souzas. In his perfectly fitted khaki 
suit, he looks like a retired officer. When we leave, his wives, all full 
Negresses, wave to us and sing comically, fishing for money. Facing the 
cathedral is the snake temple: several pythons nesting in the roofs of the 
, Straw huts; the old woman fetishist carries them coiled around her neck. A 
| market, where they sell animal skulls and the pottery and scrap-iron used 
for the fetishes, as well as cercain foodstuffs. In a suburban neighborhood, 
a hovel with an iron roof adorned with a statuette of tin in the middle, a 
small broom at one end, and a cross at the other. It is a sort of peristyle, its 


front decorated with blue and red graffiti and carved and painted wooden 
animals in niches, enclosed by a garden trellis. A dark green sign, hand- 
written first in French and then in the Fon language, reads: 


“MENODO” 


SACRED DOMAIN OF THE “KHOUEN,” ANCESTORS 
DEIFIED IN 1931. 


The graffiti represent snakes, trees, and the sorts of figures found drawn 
in sidewalk urinals. To the right of the building, a small earthen altar 
perched on a narrow platform and a bundle of painted wood. To enter this 
peristyle, one passes under a sort of blind stippled in red, black, and white, 
and a fringe of hanging fibers. At the back of the peristyle, there is a door. 
Behind this door, according to our guide, there is nothing. And it’s true, 
there is only a stretch of wasteland where the adepts of the sect gather. 


Behind the train station are two terrifying sculpted figures under a 
thatched shelter near which pious adepts have placed the French flag: the 
man, seated, is painted black, white, and laundry blue; he is wearing a real 
pince-nez which makes me think of my father—the woman has a white 
face, blue body, and black limbs; she is holding her breasts in her hands 
and riding a bear as one would ride a horse. Off to the side, some little straw 
cones, with various emblems hanging above them, conceal other altars. I 
would like to kneel down before these characters, so blue, so black, and so 
real. Both of these earthen figures are wearing an Indian woman's loincloth 
around the waist .. . *! 


We return to che residency after passing a legba at least 3 meters high, 
a gigantic pile of trash, the color of dung mixed with that strange egg-yolk 
palm oil turns into when it congeals. 


Farewell co the administrator. Farewell to Ouidah, which reminds me 
of Saint Rose of Lima. 


We go by road to Cotonou (where we eat lunch and reach the sea 
again). Crossed the lagoon by ferry. Arrived at Porto-Novo, where a young 
official is waiting for us, a regular at the Trocadéro. 


Dinner with the acting governor. White suits. Whiskey and soda. A 
discussion about aesthetics, during which I say some unkind things about 
Cocteau. 


81 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
December |1, 1931; 

{...} Spent the night in 
Ouidah, a city (formerly 
Portuguese) that is one of the 
most beautiful places | have 
ever seen. It is at once Africa, 
Spain, the Antilles, Oceania ... 
What a pity we didn't stay 
there longer! One could write 
many worthwhile books 
devoted just to describing this 
city ... Modern temples are 
more unlikely than vaudou. | 
am increasingly losing faith in 
Seabrook, and | think he 
simply had the advantage of 
writing about a wonderful 
country. This is a place | really 
have to visit with Bataille. | can 
just picture him here. He 
would literally go insane. | am 
almost dying with desire to 
prostrate myself before a 
modern idol, painted laundry 
blue, and wearing a modern 
pince-nez, everything that is 
most European. It was a reli- 
gious miracle with that every- 
day mystique that our poor 
idiotic converts would never 
be able to understand. | also 
saw the temple of the ser- 
pents, where the pythons 
roam free, nesting in the roof 
you walk under, or in a hole 
here or there. They are 
inoffensive beasts, with 
gorgeous skins. [...] 
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FIGURE 12 


A female character in the “Matchatin” sanctuary 
(Ourdah, | 1 December) 


12 December 


Visit to Agbehinto, king of Porto-Novo, who maintains a seat of justice. A 
beardless young man, about thirty years old: green slippers embroidered 
with gold, a plush gray cloak, a kepi of red velvet embroidered with gold, 
with a leather peak edged with copper. The courtiers kiss the ground before 
him and slap their fingers against their palms in salutation. The king takes 
us to drink beer in the mortuary chamber of his father, King Toffa,®* rep- 
resented by a life-sized bust wearing an authentic general’s cocked hat, its 
pedestal draped in violet cloth and flanked by two Frankish or Gallic war- 
riors from Barbedienne’s and two tall vases with gilded rinceaux. Entering 
the room, one sees the bust in profile, turned toward the window. In one 
corner, an iron bedstead: Toffa’s death-bed. 


The young king looks like a cyclist taking a break during the Six Days’ 
race. His most luxurious possessions are some baroque sofas (souvenirs of 
the Portuguese occupation) and two old carriages. His courtiers—even the 
oldest—strip to the waist and prostrate themselves before him, snapping 
their fingers. 


Afterwards, we go to the market, where (having as our interpreter 
Catherine the orange-seller, one of the nuns’ pupils, who speaks French in 
the Creole style, dropping her r's, and who has her Christian name tattooed 
on her arm in the native fashion) we buy an enormous supply of ritual 


pottery and ironwork. 


We spend the afternoon with the young official, who welcomes us to his 
home. We are being transformed into a moving company, as he gives us more 
than 50 objects, which we carry straightaway with the cynicism of business- 
men or ushers. Our benefactor has an obsession. He is interested above all in 
phonetics and “musical tones,”® which he tries to spot everywhere. Wanting 
to make us appreciate these “musical tones,” he makes his servant shout several 
Fon words. The latter pronounces the Fon words as requested, but we do not 
perceive any musical tones. Annoyed, our benefactor makes his servant shout 
louder and louder, no doubt hoping that by dint of yelling he will finally 
produce something resembling a musical tone. In desperation, he ends up 
locking himself in the bathroom at the other end of the apartment and 


82 Toffa (c.1850—1908): king of 
Porto-Novo from 1874 to 
1908, who signed a treaty of 
protection with the French in 
order to defend his territory 
from the expansionist designs 
of Behanzin, the king of 
Dahomey. {Trans.] 


83 In linguistics. the term 
“tone” ıs reserved for various 
pitches with semantic value in 
the pronunciation of vowels. 
The existence of these “musi- 
cal tones" in the Fon language. 
as well as in many other 
Negro African languages, is 
indisputable; we must have 
been hard of nearing not to 
be able to hear them. At the 
same time, the demonstration 
did contain an element of the 
burlesque. (1951) 
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makes his servant, still in the sitting room, thunder out the words. Our 
benefactor continues to dictate the words, pronouncing them with the 
desired intonation, and his servant eventually manages to imitate him . .. 


Rather sad and tired this evening. Too many people, too many recep- 
tions, an excess of the picturesque . . . In the end, I prefer the Somba Paul 
and Virginies, with their calabash tubes or tufts of green leaves over their 
brown nudity, to such strangely festooned sovereigns. 


13 December 


On the advice of our benefactor, we take a trip along the route from Sakete 
to Pobe to Ketou. In Sakete, we miss the administrator. The Pobe admin- 
istrator is in Aba, where we join him. A lunch for ten at the house of the 
sergeant-major commanding the military post. We go from being movers 
to being invaders. Lutten alone stayed in Porto-Novo. Aba is situated in 
Oli country, a region still not fully subdued. In the village, we meet only a 
few old women, the rest of the population having taken to the bush at our 
approach. In the deserted village square, a narrow, rectangular fetish hut 
with walls of bark and a small, very low entrance. A V-shaped roof, dispro- 
portionately tall and pointed. Inside, the usual rubbish: jars filled with 


rotting offerings. On entering the village, we bought an iron-oxide recep- 
tacle for rouge from an old woman fetishist. 


Lunch was Rabelaisian (the boy circling endlessly around the table to 
refill our glasses); the dinner no less so, at the house of an Alsatian sergeant, 
practically a dwarf, who commands the post at Ketou. Colored prints and 
calendars proliferate on the walls. The inscription “Honneur et Gloire” 
painted in fresco above an anchor and two crossed flags, themselves painted 
above a map of Verdun pinned to the wall. The evening culminates with 
the phonograph. We play The Wedding of Artemis and the sergeant-major 
even makes an effort-—though without success—to get the administrator, 
who is there, to dance with his wife. The latter is rather nice, but the dwarf 
is hideous. His rars teecth—all gold—are loose in his gums. “Service! Service!” 
I feel sorry for his soldiers! 


14 December 


A walk through the village. We meet a missionary named Father Corbeau. 
He has a fat belly, the striped pants of a department-store supervisor cut 
off at the knees to make shorts, black woolen stockings, a flannel shirt, his 
skin splotched with red heat spots, a beard, glasses. 


Apparently, the Negroes in the region were forced to make donations for 
the flood victims in the Midi in France. On the Father's advice, the Negroes 
are now putting forward their own request for aid because their crops have 
been devoured by locusts. It’s not at all surprising, to be honest . . . 


We visit the king of Ketou, who puts on two headdresses in succession 
to receive us: the first is made of black velvet, with silver pendants and 
ornaments; the second is a sort of boater made entirely of aluminum, with 
dangling coins and an abundance of carved figures. Far from looking ridicu- 
lous, he is quite majestic. Lunch with the dwarf and his wife, another walk 
around the village, and then we head back toward Aba. The sides of the 
road appear utterly deserted, but turning around one sees the people, hid- 
den in the undergrowth, who re-emerge once the car has passed. 


In Aba, drinks and another dinner with the sergeant-major. At the end 
of the meal, four people arrive whom we had expected the day before, and 
on whom we had given up at this point: the captain, come from Sakete to 
recruit men in Ketou, his wife and his little boy, accompanied by a young 
army doctor. We feel so much at home in the house that, when a telephone 
call announces the captain’s imminent arrival, Griaule catches himself as he 
starts to complain about the casualness of people, showing up like this in 
people's houses with hardly any notice. 

The sergeant-major tells us long stories about Corsican bandits. He’s a 
Corsican, naturally. The bandits come down from the woods and beat on 
people’s doors with their rifle butts to demand food and shelter. In many 
respects, travelers in the colonies are reminiscent of Corsican bandits . . . 


15 December 

A black corporal, whom we found lying by the roadside, sick with fever, 
was examined by the young doctor. To keep things simple, it was officially 
declared that the corporal was drunk... 


We walk through some Oli villages. These savage and dangerous people 
(or so they say), who run away as soon as one approaches them, are in fact 
kind and gentle. Besides, no one denies that the few incidents that have 
recently occurred in the region (assaults with sticks, shots fired prematurely 
into the air by frightened native soldiers) are the result of attempts at extor- 
tion among the population by native soldiers. The sergeant-major tells us 
that the Oli, having disarmed some soldiers who had come into their village 
and threatened them if they wouldn't hand over some provisions, brought 
the weapons back to the post the next day of their own accord. 


Rectangular huts made of bark. Great vaults formed by huge sheafs of 
bamboo. It makes you think of being in a greenhouse or an aquarium. 


Lunch with the sergeant-major and his wife (who are both good people 
at heart) and back to Porto-Novo in the car packed with objects, each occu- 
pant sitting as usual more or less curled up, in constant fear of breaking 
something. 

This morning, on a path in Oli country, we saw a thin green snake that 
looked exactly like a liana. Though quite harmless, che creature was killed. 
How easy it is to strike a blow in the name of greater security . . . 


A little local color: coming out of the latrine, which I'd visited before 


going to bed (in the garden surrounding the Economic Affairs building 
| where we are staying), I meet the wife of the “policeman” on guard duty— 
: the couple occupy the verandah on the ground floor—almost naked as 
usual, with drooping breasts, and a handsome curved pipe in her mouth, 
i having a quiet smoke while waiting for me to finish, so that she could do 
! the same before going to bed herself . . . 


: 16 December 


Stayed inside to work. We have become obsessed with dirty jokes: the obses- 


` sion of priests or lonely men. We are slowly working off all the breakfasts, 


snacks, luncheons, dinners, aperitifs, coffees, and after-dinner liqueurs we 
have been given by our military hosts. 


Schaeffner went to the market and met our friend Catherine. Around 
11 o'clock, the secretary from the offices downstairs goes out, quite black 


under her European dress, whose collar had slipped a bit, baring one 
shoulder. 


17 December 


Final touches to our packing cases and baggage, last-minute errands, and 
visits. Lunch at the hotel, a stone’s throw from a house of sanctuary, its walls 
decorated with tall human figures whose outlines and colors don't coincide. 
It makes me think of certain works by Picasso. 


Departure. We pass the same ferry we passed on our way in. Over the 
lagoon. Sleep. Cotonou. A new addition to the series of colonial adminis- 
tration phenomena we have seen so far: this new type is the district com- 
missioner, who is representative of the Touring Club, and a collector and 
art merchant. He conducts business in Negro objets d'art with the wife of 
the chief justice. They are well-known dealers along the coast . . . 


The car. Night. Sleep. Finally, Allada, where we spend the night, after 
a 10 o'clock dinner at the house of the clueless assistant administrator, only 
just recovered from an illness. He received us brusquely at first, and then, 
upon learning that we were an official expedition, bent over backwards to 
make us welcome. “If only you'd given me advance notice! Ah, then...” 
he repeated half a dozen times to excuse the mediocrity of the meal, a wide 
smile on his face, with its hollow eyes and red cheeks—smiling with the air 


of an enlightened idiot. 


18 December 


To be far away from a woman and to live in that absence, of something that 
has dissolved and seemingly faded away, existing no longer as a separate 
body but become space, the phantasmal frame through which one moves. 
No mail until we get to Cameroon... 

In the courtyard of our residence, the branches of a “traveler's tree” radi- 
ate out in a muscular panoply. A district chief shows up at the comman- 
dant’s house in a basket equipped with pneumatic wheels and towed by a 
bicycle; his contraption is escorted by two other cyclists. 
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Reflections on colonial administrators: in Bandiagara, the sort of neuras- 
thenic gendarme in charge of the area apologizes for the state of the roads 
by saying: “You understand, this is the season when we leave the natives 
alone... ”; the assistant administrator last night murmuring in admiration 
when he heard Lutten thundering at our boys: “He bawls them out even 
better than I do... ”; the one we met this afternoon (whom we saw when 
we stopped at Savalou and passed again today when we came back through 
Dasa Zoume) recalling old memories and saying, with a candor strongly 


laced with irony: “It was during the war. During the period when we were 
lassoing volunteers . . . ” 


Dinner at the Savé train station cafe. A dining table. Three men and two 
women. An end to savagery! During the day’s trip, my tube of Insectol was 
squashed in my haversack and the box containing my razor strop was 
covered with a cold, greenish sort of semen. 


19 December 


Heading back north again. Passed two boys on the road with conical straw 
hats like miters, rather reminiscent of the Somba. But no more of those 
handsome fairground magicians of the central districts, in plush or velvet 
togas, with carved pipes and embroidered skullcaps. 


A stop at the farm and school at Ina, where some kind people take us 
in: a European couple and a young man. We are staying in a vast barn. The 
young man and his native wife come to say goodnight. Each of us sticks 
his right hand out of his mosquito net to shake the girl’s hand. 


20 December 


In the farm's carpentry shop, we construct and nail up an enormous crate 
of objects we have collected. One worker drums on a goatskin stretched 
over four planks. Two other men clap their hands. A fourth, in pants and a 
felt hat, does a few dance steps. Welcome to New Orleans... 


Departure. The bush is becoming civilized. Still a few pungent smells, 
but that’s all. We arrive in Kandi, where we sleep in the open air or, rather, 
under the lace of a roof frame, as the camp is being rebuilt. 


21 December 


The children ofa neighborhood in Kandi have just been circumcised. Some 
of them, more or less recovered, are walking around with their penises cov- 
ered with flies and supported by a little straw trapeze passing under the 
base. Another very small boy is still bleeding and sobs his heart out on his 
mother's knee while she rocks him and gives him her breast to keep him 
quiet. Yet another, somewhat bigger boy is sitting on the ground, his legs 
spread out and his eyes brimming with tears, looking dazed. The tip of his 
penis is covered with a mixture of blood, flies, and dust. 


In Dosso, where we have lunch, the administrator is ill; he has just had 
yellow fever. 


The road to Niamey is flat and deathly boring—same for the town. 


We meet up with Larget, who has had some setbacks with the boats 
(no barge available when needed, difficulties with navigation), got his truck 
stuck in the sand, and only got here yesterday. No desire to linger in this 
vile “north.” 


22 December 


We are staying in premises with a huge semi-ovoid terrace overlooking the 
Niger. A holiday costing fortunes per day. Someone in my family gave me 
the address of a friend here to look up. I certainly won't. I have no desire 
either to leave where I am or to make contact with any white men apart 
from those with whom I have no choice. This evening we have a long dis- 
cussion about passion. I wonder where science is leading me... 


23 December®4 


A walk in the market. Mail. Inside the post office, the letter slot, instead of 
having a container behind it, lets the envelopes fall directly onto the floor. 


This evening, dinner with the secretary general, who is entertaining us 
in the governor's absence. What a drag! Still, the evening I spent in town 
with Schaeffner yesterday was enjoyable, but precisely because we kept 
thumbing our noses at the civilized. . . 


84 Leiris. letter to Zette, 
December 23, 1931: 


{..-] I feel as though | am 
being strangled by the idiocy 
that surrounds me, completely 
absorbed by the stupid talk of 
my companions (and my own, 
too, for the wretched phrases 
1 find myself saying aren't any 
better). 

More and more ! withdraw 
from the others ... 


With my companions | 
behave like a simpleton or act 
the fool, to avoid any misun- 
derstanding. { ...] You can be 
sure that | will not take 
another voyage; after what | 
say about this one, | won't 
have the opportunity. In this 
regard, | am discovering 
myself, and | feel | have the 
strength not to pull my 
punches. {...] 


= 


85 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
December 24, 1931: 
[...] l have a stupefying story 
to tell you: coming back from 
Mopti, Mouchet told 
Schaeffner and me that the 
police had come to the depot 
of the Mission in Mopti on 
account of Larget, who had 
abducted the wife of a native 
road worker. The husband had 
sent a Negro policeman to 
look for his wife, but he didn't 
find her because Larget had 
wisely sent the woman in 
question to the first station 
past Mopti along the Niger, 
where he was going to meet 
her when he was bringing the 
Mission's equipment. 
[Mouchet] told this to Griaule, 
who had gotten wind of it 
from Schaefiner, and who at 
the same time had been 
grumbling about the lack of 
enthusiasm Larget had down 
for his work in Sanga. it seems 
that, given Larget's age, beauty 
is overpowering! The whole 
affair is quite extravagant, like 
a ravishing right out of a novel. 
tt is even more amazing 
because, with the exception of 
Moufle, Larget is the only one 
in the group who has had 
something like this happen to 
him. {...] 
{Larget, who was fifty years 
old at the time, was the oldest 
member of the team: in 
the entries in this section of 
Phantom Africa, Leiris conceals 
his identity by referring to him 
euphemustically as “nore 
doyen" (“our dean”. or more 
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24 December!’ 


The official dinner was extremely amusing. A long series of colonial tall 
tales, performed by Mouchet and a veterinarian. A flood of people, living 
and dead, whom we mert, or might have met, or with whose relatives we 
nearly took the steamer, without ever, in the end, having known either the 
person in question or his relative; a stupendous web of relations which 


might have been, of intersections of possible trajectories, of imaginary 
human equations. 


Another vaudevillian imbroglio: the eldest member of our team, 
assisted by the loyal, simple-minded domestic Bandyougou (now dressed 
in pajamas that transform him into a sort of comic valet), abducted the wife 
of a Negro road worker in Mopti; a few days ago, this woman, angry with 
her ravisher, took refuge with the native wife of a young man present at the 
dinner party. And this young man turns out to be none other than the per- 
son I was supposed to look up, the friend of my cousin. The expression on 
the team member’s face! Furthermore, Griaule discovers that the loyal 
Bandyougou is in possession of a gorgeous, gold-embroidered card case, 
claimed by the team member himself, as payment for his services, from the 
bundle of gifts that friends in Paris had given me just before we left. 


25 December 
A sad Christmas Eve. 


A sky-blue van, in which Schaeffner and I saw two people riding yes- 
terday, apparently contained a Belgian countess and two ecclesiastics, one 
in riding breeches, the other in a cassock, although we couldn't see him 


behind the fuel tank. People returning from the Cape, through the Belgian 
Congo, heading for Algiers. 


Last year's famine claimed many victims: twenty thousand for the entire 
colony, they say. Schaeffner and I, walking through the market, saw some 
terribly thin children. The veterinarian with whom we dined the other 
evening at the acting governors home recounts an anecdote from 
Cameroon: to turn themselves on, a couple he knew used to line up a num- 
ber of Negresses, tell them to squat and, at their command, piss in unison! 


26 December 


We have dismissed the cook, Aba, who looked like Saint Joseph. Poor 
Bandyougou is gone, too. We couldn’t cope with so many people. Unfortu- 
nate Bandyougou! He had just caught gonorrhea in Ansongo from a woman 
procured for him by the mistress of the eldest member of our team. The inno- 
cent boy bids us farewell. His squinting eyes are painful to see. . . 


Departure in a caravan: Griaule, Mouchet, and I in the touring car; 
Lutten and Schaeffner in one truck; Larget and the new black driver in the 
other truck; the boys scattered wherever there is room. 


In Dosso, there is famine. Six thousand dead out of a total population 
of eighty thousand for the subdivision. While we are getting ready for lunch, 
men wait at the entrance of the residence for us to distribute the millet 
imported from other, less-afflicted regions. All this due to locusts . . . 


27 December 
Veiled Touareg captives, donkeys, camels, laden oxen, caravans. 


Lunch in Kirni Nkoni, where we stay for the afternoon and dinner, 
our hosts refusing, almost by force, to let us go. A new colonial type: admin- 
istrators who seize travelers, force-feed them, and treat them like royal pris- 
oners. The assistant administrator of Madaouah, who has come to spend 
Christmas Day next door, is still chere. He tells us how, during a stint in 
Saint-Louis, he rigged the elections in Blaise Diagne’s favor,** acting on 
orders from above. Another man, a French zealot who is a government agent 
(and who spends his days weighing out sacks of millet to distribute to the 
starving) curses Griaule for the sole reason that he is on an expedition. Then, 
when he learns that part of Griaule’s family is from the Auvergne, Griaule 
suddenly becomes a fellow countryman and the man calms down; he curses 
out the assistant administrator instead. 


A tom-tom party this evening; our hosts attempt—without success— 
to make it degenerate into an orgy. We are offered women “at the adminis- 
tration’s expense.” We decline. We go to bed around midnight. 


The abbot I saw in Niamey with a countess in a pale blue van is actually 
an important figure in Belgian councer-espionage. The countess is his niece, 


precisely in this context, "the 
eldest member of our team’). 
Trans,] 


86 Blaise Diagne (1872— 

: 1934): Senegalese politician 
who served as mayor 

; of Dakar and representative of 
i the “four communes” of 
Senegal in the French 

; Chamber of Deputies from 

; 1914 until his death. [Trans.] 
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recently widowed and traveling for leisure. Their trip is financed by the 
Vatican. Of the other two abbots they are lugging along with them, one is 
Belgian, the other Irish. (Gossip furnished by the assistant administrator of 
Madaouah, who hosted them in his home for a day and a half.) 


28 December 


We need to shake off the undesired assistant administrator, who accompa- 
nies us as far as Madaouah and sent word ahead to the resident of this little 
village to prepare a sumptuous lunch for us, a tom-tom performance, and 
perhaps even dinner. Lutten and I go ahead in the truck and drive past 
Madaouah, acting as though we don't see it. The others, with the fellow in 
question, follow. They are drinking in Madaouah at this very moment. I'd 
bet that they'll be kept in Madaouah for lunch, and the idiots will give in 
. .. Anyway, it doesn’t matter. It’s a beautiful, cool day; the light is soft; 
there’s a thin mist; the savannah, yellow and gray, is splendid; Lutten has 
shot a handsome doe, which our boy Bakili is busy carving up. Let’s be done 
with the English quickly, and then on to Cameroon. Too many receptions; 


too many worthless people who have to be tolerated, whether disagreeable 
or pleasant! 


Afternoon.—Naturally, they lunched there. We join up again not far beyond 
the lunch site. Deer, rabbits, guinea-fowl, and even a small monkey. A lit- 
erary discussion with Schaeffner concerning the interest of private diaries 
in general and of this diary in particular. He dismisses their interest; 1 defend 
it, of course. Should one tell all? Should one select? Should one transfigure 
things? I am of the opinion that one should describe everything. The trouble 


is, there isn’t the time... 


A nice reception—very proper and formal—in Maradi, where we spend 


the night. 


29 December 


, In Maradi, there are Hausa crossed vaults; people with Sarrasin faces, echoes 
; of the Crusades. 


The day before yesterday we heard talk of the game played between the 
French and English sentries in Niger and Nigeria, which consisted of driving 


the locusts across the frontier from one country to the other. At midday | 


today, we cross into Nigeria. Steamrollers, bridges under construction, soc- 
cer fields. The natives kneel as we pass. Mouchet begins to fidget as we near 
Cameroon. Nigeria is familiar territory for him, in any case. Katsina, the 
first English post. A chilly welcome from a young official whose clothes 
make you ashamed to be French. 


Kano: electric lights, straight roads, a place with the appearance of a 
large suburb with a railway classification yard. There are comic-opera Negro 
agents in chechias and conspirators’ cloaks, their calves sheathed in leather. 
The unexpected sensation of being abroad. 


We dine near midnight, the two trucks having arrived late due to a 
mishap with one of the trucks’ lights. The French camp, run by the sergeant 
who acts as a forwarding agent between Lagos and Zindar, is gloomy. It 
makes you feel like you're in an old men’s home, and you find yourself 
surprised not to be dressed all in blue, going around begging for tobacco. 
Poorly maintained beds, holes in the mosquito nets. As far as appearances 
go, a model of complete disarray. 


30 December 


A grand haircutting session at the hands of a young Hausa barber who has 
been to Khartoum and to Mecca. Shopping in town. It is all I can do not 
to buy up everything in the shops. England is the only Western country 
that has successfully been able to maintain a sense of the formal. This is 
symbolized in English clothes. 


There are three distinct towns: the native town (enclosed by a wall, like 
Katsina), the administrative town (the residency—where Griaule calls on 
the resident, who receives him cordially—vaguely recalls the Tower of 
London, despite the climate), and the commercial town, which also includes 
the native market, where we go to buy provisions. An enormous woman— 
not fat, but of Herculean proportions: with a neck like a steamer’s funnel 
and calves like the piers of a bridge—sells us fruits while speaking to us in 
pidgin. All of a sudden she flings herself on Mouchet, a long stick in her 
hand. It’s not him she’s out to kill, but rather the curious onlookers who 
have gathered around. A little further ahead, Griaule and I push our way 


* Straw hurdles, used for the 
wails of straw huts. 


into a circle of people, and we admire two Hausa “comics” exchanging jokes 
in rhythm and keeping up an entire dialogue that is wonderfully accentu- 
ated and cut with sharp gestures, the whole thing accompanied by the 
monotonous shaking of the iron instrument filled with sand which each of 
them is holding in his hand. The fun lasts until a policeman arrives unex- 
pectedly, breaks up the crowd, and seizes the two instruments in the flash 


of an eye. Griaule and I are left alone in the square with the policeman 
holding the two rattles. 


In the French camp, an old man whose wife has just died in a car acci- 
dent just as they were about to go home to France, tries to distract himself 
by alternately chatting with little Mamadou Keyta and wailing: “Oh la la 
la la lala... In God’s name in God’s name in God’s name...” 


A tune-up for our vehicles at the garage, and we depart. Stopover in 
Gaya. 


31 December 


We drive on. Caravan drivers armed with spears and mounted on camels. 
We cross a river over a causeway of secots.* The toll collector is a tall Hausa 
in a dirty red turban and a shapeless boubou of billiard-cloth green and red 


wool. He might have been a court jester. For lunch, we stop in yet another 
fortified town. 


Irs New Year's Eve. Another party missed! I think of the weaver's house 
in Yougo, when we were still among the Dogon. I think of that stable in a 
cave near the tall, kiln-like granaries, its floor covered with bright yellow 
straw, and the terraced roofs teeming with people and animals, a Bethlehem 
manger set up in the catacombs, in honor of I’m not sure what. 


We drive on. Thin bush, always the same. Camels out at pasture (just 


: like the past few days). More Dogon memories: the red light I took for the 


| sigui sign upon waking in Yougo, which was actually a fire lit behind the 
; togouna by our boys to cook breakfast. 


We stop for the night in Damatoulou. 


1932 


1 January 


A dream: A French district commissioner, affiliated with a powerful sect of 
Dahomean fetishists, tries to strangle me while I sleep; it seems to have 
something to do with a human sacrifice; I yell to Griaule for help. 


We haven't yet heard the cry of the hyena tonight. No doubt we never 
will. Schaeffner’s bedding bag is getting more and more torn. Lucky for 
him that he never takes off his slippers; they'd slip out of that bag of tricks 


in no time. 


Maiduguri: the last English post. We show our passports to a Scottish 
official in dazzling gray-flannel trousers. A cool beer, and some small talk 
about “Christmas” and mistletoe. 


Griaule and I have chapped lips from the extremely dry air. My eyes 
are so fatigued from the sand, sun, and wind on the road that I resign myself 
to putting on my dark glasses, whose opacity separates me from the world 
and puts me to sleep. 


We cross a sandy-bedded river, pushed by native workers as usual. 
Cheers and ululations from the women: Cameroon. A vast plain dotted by 
a few hills like a theatrical backdrop. 


A large chocolate bar, which Griaule had tucked into a net in the roof 
of the touring car, has let down a long stalactite above the still unblemished 
white of his new helmet (bought like mine in Kano). It’s the cold season. 
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Our first encounter in Cameroonian territory: a trader from Maroua— 
an old friend of Mouchet’s—who had ruined a ball bearing in his Ford and 
asked us for a replacement. We will send it to him from Mora, where we 


are spending the night. 


Mora: more steep hills, with bush fires behind them, lit by the natives 
for disposing their trash. 


Get up, boys! And make our beds. Drop those nymphs-in-public- 
gardens poses that you adopted on the way here, lying nonchalantly on 
the wings and the runningboards of our trucks. It’s time to work now. For 
we are the champions of civilization (and again!). 


2 January 


We make contact with the Kirdi, the pagan mountain people with whom 
Mouchet had a bit of trouble once while collecting taxes, having to parry 
their poisoned arrows with gunfire. Convicts, chained in threes with heavy 
rings around their necks, bring us water for our morning washing. It seems 
that these men had gone from village to village, thieving and fighting among 
themselves. In Birni Koni, we were shown the place where a man had just 
been shot for killing his mother. Even at that point I was completely dis- 
gusted. And now, what is there to say, looking at these prisoners, whom we 


try to force into the iron collar of our morality; we start and finish by put- 
ting them in chains... 


A trip to the nearest mountain village with the lieutenant commanding 
the post in Mora. 


In the colonies, I think I prefer the soldiers to the civilians. They are 
closer to the natives and more like them, precisely because it is their job to 


fight them... 


A great demonstration by the mountain people, who honor us with a 


| mock battle and a tom-tom party featuring a variety of musical instruments 


(drums and many sorts of horns). The warriors, almost naked, carry 
weapons. A few women carry millet stalks representing spears. One has a 
calabash. Several men have their grigris hanging around their necks on 


pieces of lanyard cord. These were not taken, as I had first thought, from 
the lanyards of dead soldiers, because soldiers don’t wear them. 


Another demonstration by a larger crowd outside the military post, and 
a riding display by the Muslim sultan of the Mandara who rules in theory 
over several Kirdi villages. 


We buy a throwing knife from a Kirdi warrior, who laughingly refuses 
to demonstrate its use for the camera, because he thought we wanted to see 
somebody really wounded and not just a simple pantomime. 


We won't go up the mountain this afternoon because it is a feast day in 
the villages, and they are drinking “pipi” (millet beer). When drunk, the 
Kirdi are dangerous. So we will wait to visit them until after they have fin- 
ished drinking, probably the day after tomorrow. 


3 January 


Sunday. The Mora post office: on the back wall, the large anchor of the 
marines. On the double entrance doors, posters advertising French govern- 
ment bonds. 


We miss the hoisting of the flag by about two minutes. 


Around sunset, unable to stand it any longer, Lutten and I went out, 
unbeknownst to the lieutenant—who keeps persistently advising us not to 
go—toward the mountain village. There, the pipi drinkers, men, women, 
and children, greeted us with forceful yells, brandishing sharpened sticks, 
millet stalks, or throwing knives. All of chem naked, the women in costumes 
with cowry belts, and sometimes a little bell on the right hip, all of them 
with bands around their heads, which were impeccably shaven. They dance, 
salute as they brandish their spears, blow into trumpets, shout, and sur- 
round us. Some old men mime the slitting of their throats. I don’t under- 
stand what they're trying to say, but a tall man who is there and speaks a 
little bit of French manages to serve as interpreter. Apparently a villager has 
been killed by someone from another village. Vengeance must be had, and 
they are hoping that the Europeans will be able to lend a strong hand to 
the wronged village in punishing the other village. I have it said through 
the interpreter that tomorrow morning some of the men should go down 
to the post and explain the situation to the lieutenant who will “punish and 
put in prison those who have done wrong.” My speech ends with great 
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: cheers from the crowd. But a few men return to the charge and continue 
| to demand their little massacre. I repeat my words and they seem satisfied. 


A general handing-out of rice powder. Women and men come to have 


; us apply it to their faces. Because we are thirsty, they bring us some pipi. 
| We drink: horribly bitter dolo. But everyone is enthusiastic. When we go 
back down the mountain, some women who had come to meet us from 
| another neighborhood kneel at the edge of the precipitous path. The pow- 
der puff is dabbed on their faces, and then on those of several men; its 
' roundness imitates the shape of a Eucharist. 


In the neighborhood below, we are nearly drowned in the crowd. I 
mime brandishing a spear, in reply to their greetings. Now and then, there 
is an altercation between two men who begin to shove each other. But they 


_ are quickly pacified. Had we not been there, it might have degenerated into 
` a brawl. 


At last we make it back down, accompanied by a small escort that 


_ assembled itself along the way; our guides are Mandaras from the village in 


the plain who had come to enjoy themselves at the Kirdi festival. One of 
them—probably because he was once a German subject—walks ahead of 
me, tirelessly repeating “Achtung! Achtung! at every dip or bend in the path. 


It is night when we arrive. The Browning which Griaule insisted that 
Lutten carry proved quite unnecessary. 


4 January 


The Kirdi I had urged to come and explain themselves to the lieutenant 
never turned up. It seems, moreover, that judgment has already been pro- 
nounced on the affair, which is an old story. Buc what a pity that these peo- 
ple didn’t come down: they would have made good informants. It’s true, 
though, that we lack interpreters, and our work is not looking promising. 


Unable to do anything for the Kirdi, Griaule turns to the Mandara. He 
visits the sultan to finish sketching the layout of his house, begun yesterday 
morning. We spend part of the morning in the courtyard reserved for his 
wives. Two matrons are squatting there, like bodyguards for the sultan or 
his children, who are busy playing war with soldiers made of balls of dung. 


FIGURE 13 


The son of the sultan Boukar 
and his friends play war with sol- 
diers made of dung; a servant 
brings an obyect made of scraps 
that represents the sultan’s para- 
sol (Mora, 4 January 1932) 


FIGURE 14 


A Kirdi village near Mora. 
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87 Count Hermann Keyserling 
(1880-1946): German 
philosopher, whose works 
included Reisetogebuch eines 
Philosophen (1919), translated 
by John Holroyd-Reece as The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
(New York Harcourt, Brace, 
1925), and Die neventstehende 
welt (1926), translated by 
Maurice Samuel as The World 
in the Making (New York 
Harcourt. Brace, 1927). 


{Trans.] 


There is also a eunuch: a thin, youthful figure, with rather feminine breasts 
and rump, slightly graying hair, a large ram's skin hanging down in front 
over his pants. He watches over the children or busies himself with basket- 
weaving. 


As we are leaving, they improvise a small tom-tom performance, and 
the slave children dance under the direction of an old woman griot who, 
they say, gives displays on horseback on certain feast days. An old man, 
who looks a little like Count Keyserling,” performs a dance with an old 
European gun in the barrel of which a sort of a feather duster has been 
stuck, The old women or matrons—looking so sweet and gentle—stand 
around uttering their ululations. 


After lunch, we go back up to the Kirdi again, this time with Griaule. 
They are even drunker than yesterday. With their double shoulder belts of 
glass beads like St. Andrew’s cross, their long black canes that they point 
up to the sky, holding them by one end, the women (completely intoxi- 
cated) thrash about in front of us. Some of them have rouge smeared 
between their buttocks and thighs. Their cowry belts and minuscule skirts 
don’t conceal their pubic hair. Some dance in pairs, holding each other by 
the neck. One old woman, gesticulating all by herself on one of the little 
terraced fields that run all along the mountain slopes, suddenly falls on her 
behind. A girl kneels before me in greeting, holds out one hand, and grabs 
me behind the knee with the other. We and the men are holding long millet 
stalks, which serve both as staffs and weapons for display. The Kirdis’ large 
penises hang straight down, with long, uncircumcised foreskins. As 
happened yesterday, an impromptu escort forms around us. One of our 
men sweeps a drunk out of our path, who suddenly lurches up brusquely 
shaking a rusty sabre above his head. The uproar—yells, ululations, drums, 
songs, whistles—is frightening. A calabash full of pipi, out of which the 
village chief and several men have drunk in fronc of us to show that it isn’t 
poisoned, is offered to us a number of times. 


The women seem to play a primary role in the forefront of the cere- 
mony. Aside from them hardly anyone is wearing special ornaments. They 
are drunker than the men and make more noise. Many are pretty and rather 
delicate, nothing like what one usually associates with the word “Negro.” 


Their very lack of restraint eliminates any semblance of whorishness; their 
almost completely shaven heads give them a remarkable distinction. 


When we go back down the mountain, a large contingent of our cara- 
van is in the clouds: we have to keep an eye on our cameras, which the 
excessive pipi-lovers accompanying us might easily have smashed against 
the rocks. One of the drunkest is the tall Adama, who bears the name of the 
man in Genesis. In the middle of the night, down in our camp, we are 
suddenly woken up, such a racket the Kirdi are making on their mountain. 
We will never know just how far they took this tremendous bacchanalia. . . 


5 January 


A gang of chained prisoners sweeps the ground in front of our camp. Two 
of them are so thin that they can hardly walk, much less work. One old 
man leans on his companion in chains, whom he has to follow everywhere, 
step for step, holding out his two bandaged hands, crippled in some way. 


Griaule, Schaeffner, and I set out early for the mountain of the Kirdi. 
Things are much quieter up there. The women have discarded their witches’ 
attire and reverted to being peaceful housewives. We are welcomed every- 
where by little tom-tom performances, and in each village we are offered a 
round of pipi or, otherwise, gruel that looks like dung, has a delicious taste 
of chocolate with toasted almonds, and is in fact a mixture of honey and 
ground peanuts. The men relieve themselves without shame and I see one, 
during one of the little dances held to salute our arrival, pee without the 
slightest effort to turn away, still continuing to blow his trumpet made from 
an animal’s horn, and talking with a woman. 


Griaule took tons of photographs. Although this is my third visit to 
the Kirdi, I feel the same pleasure one gets when, upon entering a fashion- 
able nightclub, one is recognized right away by the manager or the bar- 
tender. | am almost tempted to ask for the pipi list and to have a special 
vintage set aside for me. 

A messenger is sent to camp to fetch some more rolls of film. He trots 
off with the note to Larget folded and ritually held between his lips by 
means of a short millet stalk split at one end. Barely a half-hour later he 
returns, still running and seeming not too out of breath. 
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We now proceed a bit further up the mountain. I give a box of powder 
to our guide. Upon arriving at each village, he conscientiously dabs some 
of it under the nose of each man we meet. Finally, we reach a place over 
which the Germans and the Allies fought a fierce battle in 1915, evidenced 
by a large number of graves. From the top of a rock, our guide announces 
our arrival to a village lying in the middle of a sort of ring of rocks, with 
crops in the middle and houses around the periphery. In the same way, in 
Yougo, all our needs (water, eggs, or chickens) are thus proclaimed by a 
man who climbs onto a boulder not far from our togouna rock and nearly 
as high. 

We buy a few small objects. Gifts of money or rice-powder. Departure. 
We will not stay long among the Kirdi, as the problem of an interpreter 
hasn't yet been solved. I am sorry about this, as I feel I am already getting 
on so well with these mountain folk. A few weeks ago, the lieutenant killed 


one of them (in self-defense). Hardly two days’ march away there are villages 
completely unsubdued. 


6 January 


A brief argument at the post, involving the Kirdi: it has something to do 
with blows and wounds over a matter of stolen cattle. More prisoners go to 
join those already in the holding cells. One woman, who until now I 
thought was a soldier's wife, is in fact a prisoner. She looks less unhappy 
than the men; perhaps she has ways of softening her jailors’ hearts. 


Griaule is learning to drive. For my part, I am learning to shoot, and I 
also get a little information from the Kirdi, with the help of the official 
interpreter lent me by the lieutenant. My informants—much more “Negro” 
than the Dogon—have a splendid bearing. Robust and princely. 


7 January 


Lutten has left for Maroua in the car, taking the mail. Griaule and Schaeffner 
are up on the mountain; Larget, Mouchet, and I in camp. The heat of the 
past few days, which has reached more than 100°, gave way last night to a 
cold wind. My Kirdi informants arrive wrapped in their blankets. One of 
them brings a chicken, four eggs, and a wooden bowl filled with the delicacy 


FIGURE 15 


A Kirdi village near Mora. 
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which two days ago I thought was peanuts and honey, but which is actually 
a paste made from a sort of hazelnut. Ouraha (the informant) offers it to 
me, telling me through the translator that his wife “carefully washed her 
hands and forearms before pounding it.” In exchange for the chicken and 
eggs, which we put in the kitchen, Mouchet gives Ouraha a handful of salt. 
I give him a little box of powder for his wife. 


To stay here. Do nothing any more. Settle on the mountain. Take a 


wife there and make a home. A utopian desire that these people and their 
rustic gifts inspire in me. 


More wind this evening; Mouchet’s bed was blown over. Lutten not 
back yet from Maroua. 


The lieutenant tells us about some diplomatic complications: a rumor 
is spreading among the Mandara that a group of Germans and English have 
just settled in Mora, that they are the masters of the country, and are going 
to kick the lieutenant out. One village has even used this as an opportunity 
to stop paying its taxes. It seems that we are the group in question. The 


rumor must have been spread by Muslim agitators. The lieutenant has had 
one of them arrested. 


The European sergeant at the post tells us that, a few months ago, a 
man under arrest had to be carried on a straw hurdle because he refused to 


walk and, upon arriving at the post, kept his eyes obstinately shut “so as 
not to see the white man.” 


8 January 


An administrator arrives on an inspection tour. Everyone on edge: the sultan 
Boukar and the district chiefs in sumptuous attire, and cavalry with glittering 
harnesses, hangings, and trappings. In the middle of it all, the good Kirdi— 
come down quite naked from their mountain, with their bows, their arrows, 
their spears, their clubs, their tiny skins chat conceal nothing, their shields 
painted red, their skull caps with horns or aigrettes—look like good-natured 
satyrs or actors made up for some satanic scene. Their battle parade is much 
less well organized than those we saw among the Dogon; because they are 
no longer warriors, they are poorer actors. On the Mandara side, a hand- 
some young man holds the sultan’s wives and other women upside down 


(as they dance in an open circle around the musicians). He urges them on 
with jokes. Suddenly, to cool himself off, he lifts up his shirt. Two large, 
drooping breasts become visible. It is a woman, a griot connected to the 
sultan’s household. 


Griaule and I go with Ouraha to see the woman's village. Each group 
of huts is surrounded by a high, circular, dry stone wall forming an arcade 
with a thatched roof around the granaries: entering, one finds oneself in 
darkness, and the granaries become the pillars of a crypt. A refreshing inte- 
rior scene: two women preparing their toilet between two of the granaries. 
One of them is tall and svelte, with well-curved hips, her breasts slightly 


withered, but attractive. Carefully, she rubs oil on her body and then on } 
the narrow leather thongs of her belt, her sole garment. Then she crushes | 


some powder in her palms (the same powder that is used to tint the shields) 
and applies it all over her body. On the back of her head (which is com- 
pletely shaven whereas the front half is adorned with very short, crinkly 
hair) four lines of the same red powder: one horizontal, stretching from ear 
to ear around the back of her head, the other three vertical, starting from 
the back of the head, the first down the nape of the neck, the other two 
toward each ear. Pretty ribbons around an Easter egg. A make-up session 
that is not fully complete until the woman's companion, also taking the 
same rouge on her fingertips, traces on her forehead—just below the hair 
line—a horizontal band linking the two ears. The two lovely creatures stand 
there indifferently while we drink pipi with the men. 


Back to camp, where we find the mail that Lutten has just brought 
back from Maroua. Many letters, into which I plunge. What a pleasant 
bath, which I had gone without for so long! Zette sent me the infamous 
tweezers (to replace the ones I lost) and Seabrook’s article on the Habé* in 
Vu. I find little in common between what he writes and reality. 


9 January 


Another trip up the mountain, first by car, then on foot. We consume a 
vast amount of peanuts, pipi, and hazelnut paste. Still on good terms with 
the men, women, and children. I drive the car for a while on the way back. 
I am as delighted as a child. 


88 That is, about the Dogon. 
{Trans.} 
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89 Leiris, letter to Zette, | 


January 16, t932: 

[.--] Griaule received quite a 
depressing letter from 
Georges Monnet, whose 
appraisal of the world situa- 
tion coincides with that of 
Heini [Kahnweiler]. If fascism is 
really taking root in Europe. 
there will only be two solu- 
tions: to struggle violently for 
the revolution, or to flee into 
faraway lands. The whole thing 
goes far beyond simple finan- 
cial worries. { ...J 


A letter—which came yesterday—from Georges Monnet to Griaule. 
Very depressed. “Above all, do not tell your Negroes anything that may 
lead them to believe in the superiority of our civilization.” Retrogression in 
England and Germany: retrogression throughout Europe. What stupidity, 
all the more distressing when viewed from here. And how one longs to 
smash it all when one gets back, or go off somewhere to forget! It is a pity 
that the colonized are not a little stronger, so as to teach the Europeans a 
lesson, in their own fashion! I can think of no grander activity than to lead 
them—if, of course, they would accept it. . . 


10 January 


Stayed in camp. Griaule, Larget, Schaeffner up the mountain. They ate mil- 
let paste and drank pipi with an old village chief who wanted them to stay 
for lunch. They were forced to pretend that they had been invited elsewhere 
in order to get away. Actually, we have lunch with the lieutenant. Griaule 
returns to the mountain in the afternoon, and returns at nightfall. He hardly 
managed to get any work done as, after a few kilometers, he met four men 
escorting a donkey on whose back was tied a dead Kirdi, facedown. The 
men—Kirdi or Mandara—explain with gestures that he was shot in the back. 
The group is heading for a Mandara village that Griaule has just passed. 


Griaule takes a photo of the dead man. Returning to camp, where he 
finds the lieutenant (who is supposed to dine with us, and to whom he 
recounts the story), he learns that very strict instructions have been sent to 
the commanders of each military post by the colonial ministry to forbid 
the photographing of corpses or prisoners . . . 


The lieutenant, Griaule, and I set off for the Mandara village where 
the dead man should have by now arrived. It is dark. When we arrive, we 
first find about thirty naked Kirdi sitting around several fires. They are 


| laborers coming from Mokolo, transporting lime. They tell us that the 


_ corpse has been taken into the village. 


The lieutenant sends for the chief. He comes. With him, we approach 


: me houses. The corpse is lying in a little square, just at the entrance to the 
village. It is the body of a very young man, slender and very handsome. A 
` Lebel bullet had passed right through his chest at heart level. The nose and 


mouth are full of blood. The intestines stink. The lieutenant is worried: if 
the Kirdi was killed by other Kirdi, it means that the people have guns... 
Unless the dead man were a certain Dzade, a slave-trader from a mountain 
village whom the lieutenant had only that morning sent off to Mokolo to 
be tried, with an escort of two militiamen. He is a dangerous man who has 
already made several attempts to escape. 


Examination of the body confirms the second hypothesis: there are 
long scars on the loins, relics of a flogging the man had received after his 
most recent atcempt to escape. Moreover, the rope that had been used to 
tie him to the donkey came from the post. The corpse is left there. Most 
likely to be devoured by hyenas... 


We leave. Back at the camp, we learn that the two militiamen had 
arrived. It was indeed they who shot Dzade, because he had tried to run 
away. They display a handcuff that the prisoner had twisted in his desperate 
struggles. 


A guilty man has received his punishment: this is the sort of small sat- 
isfaction granted now and then by fate to colonizers to maintain the illusion 
that their work is just. 


11 January 


I thought of Dzade. Dreamed that Lutten threatened to stab me with a long 
knife. 


The two-sidedness of every question: before being taken to Mokolo, 
Dzade had no hesitation in denouncing an accomplice. But Schaeffner, who 
saw the handcuff, says that it was hardly twisted at all: it seems unlikely 
that a man as cunning as Dzade would have tried to escape in the middle 
of the day; the militiamen are now saying that Dzade, in order to get away, 
had pleaded a call of nature; no doubt they just wanted to get rid of a cum- 
bersome burden... 


Also, last night Schaeffner saw the roll call of the prisoners. The old 
man with the bandaged hands had apparently been put in that state by his 
fellow countrymen who arrested him. As if that wasn’t enough, when he 
arrived at the post and pissed (in ignorance? in anger?) on the wall and table 
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in the office (where he had been left alone for a few moments), the European 
sergeant gave him a thorough beating. Last night again, when he didn’t 
respond quickly enough to his name at the roll call, the militiamen struck 
him with their fists. 


Dzade will not be eaten by hyenas. His body was brought in to the post 
this morning and buried in the prison cemetery. 


While the Mandara can stand it pretty well, the Kirdi prisoners waste 
away. When the inspection period is over and he need no longer fear any 
problems, the lieutenant releases those who are in too bad a state and who 


have only a few months left to complete their sentences. A gesture of 
humanity... 


Still, the classic measure of repression against the Kirdi is to burn down 
their villages. They escape as best they can and rebuild their homes elsewhere. 


12 January 


We leave Mora in the morning. A new distribution of our human equip- 
ment in the vehicles: Griaule, Schaeffner, and I in the touring car (Griaule 


taking on the role of chauffeur); Lutten-Mouchet; Larget-Mamadou 
Kamara (known as “Mamadou chauffeur”). 


More mountains; a few naked Kirdi; but above all Muslim Foulbe. 
Pretty countryside, wooded and rocky—very much like Fontainebleau— 
but rather dreary. You get blasé quickly, traveling as we are. One has to 
come across some pretty extraordinary places to get any impression of exoti- 


cism. We pass through Maroua and Guidder (Mouchet’s old subdivision). 
Arrived for dinner in Garoua. 


Yesterday there was a wireless report announcing that there had been a 
clash between Abyssinian warriors and Somali tribes on the French Somali- 
land border. Mounted camels intervened and inflicted heavy losses on the 


: attackers. All of it seems very far away . . . 


i 13 January 


We hunt for interpreters and informants so as to start work. Many difficul- 


ties, as usual, with regard to the Kirdi, who are so undisturbed that very 


few other natives know their language and there is certainly no interpreter 
within a radius of 100 to 200 kilometers. We visit the dzmido* in Garoua. 
He has just returned from the Colonial Exposition. He flew in an airplane, 
and his favorite monument is the Palace of Versailles. 


The rumor has spread among the Foulbe of Garoua that “Monsieur 
Mouchet has just arrived by plane from Djibouti.” Our friend’s popularity 
in Cameroon endows him with the powers of a magician on a flying carpet. 


No yellow fever here, but a warning about cerebrospinal meningitis has 
been circulated. 


14 January 


In response to our visit yesterday, the lamido sent us a sumptuous gift 
of provisions. By way of thanks, Griaule—completely in defiance of 
regulations—has two large bottles of brandy and an assortment of perfumes 
sent to him. The lamido is so pleased that he gives Mamadou Keyta, who 
took him the present, a 10-franc tip. 


The lamido has moreover been hard at work for us, and this morning 
he already sent us the informants that we had requested. 


For me, a new setback in this respect: it is the most annoying thing that 
has happened to me since the affair with Ambibe Babadyi in Sanga. Working 
on games with a Kirdi child, Griaule, questioning the child about different 
toys, learns of the existence of the bull-roarer. What's more, the use of this 
bull-roarer is the subject of an initiation ceremony, and the coming out of 
the initiates coincides precisely with the feast I attended, first wich Lutten, 
then with Griaule, on the mountain at Mora Kirdi, the time when they 
drank so much pipi. My informants there, whom I had questioned about 
the feast, told me nothing of this. Also, when I tried to find out whether 
there was an initiation, I found out nothing by direct questioning. But I 
remember now that some adolescents I met at the feast at Mora Kirdi were 
armed with iron rods bent into a cross at one end. I learn from Griaule's 
little informant—to whom I put the question—that the boys carrying these 
rods were in fact the initiates. Had I thought at Mora Kirdi to ask for infor- 
mation about this minor detail—the carrying of a rod—my informants 
would have told me everything, and certainly mentioned the bull-roarer. 


* Sultan. 


This is a lesson. From now on, I will conduct my investigations even 
; Closer to the ground. 


Lutten had lunch in town. Having succumbed to colonial hospitality 
and whiskey, he is now lying down (like all of us, because it is nighttime) 
under his mosquito net and recounting, in a panoramic description, his 
entire life. Thus we have traveled to South America, sailed on a number of 
steamers, and been to a German school. The promenade concludes in the 
‘arms of our friend’s nanny, outside the church of Saint-Pierre in Montrouge. 


15 January 


Starting tonight, I am going back to sleeping outdoors, covered up well 
because of the cold. At the moment I can no longer sleep in anything that 
resembles an enclosed space, so to speak. 


The trader we met on the road when we were coming into Cameroon 
has decided that we didn’t help him enough. He would have liked us to 
lend him a car to go fetch a spare part in Maroua, as our ball bearing didn't 
fit his car. Furious at our refusal (due to our continual need for our vehicle), 
: he has bad-mouthed us to such an extent in letters all over Cameroon that 
: we are being spared any sort of invitation. The old Cameroonians, Lutten 
: and Mouchet, are the only ones not subject to this quarantine. Only 
with the native lamido and the captain is Griaule on good terms. It is rather 
comical to be treated like plague victims . . . To top it off, our kitchen 
boy (whom in any case we didn’t even know before this afternoon, as he 
had spent all his time in the kitchen without being seen) was caught by a 
i European in the act of stealing some charcoal. 


: 16 January 


; Last night, Griaule decided to send an urgent summons to Roux at Lake 
Tana. Instead of passing through Khartoum as had been planned, he is to 
go straight to Addis Ababa, assemble his own caravan, and meet us in 


: Zaghie, on the south shore of Tana. Numerous letters, first about this, and 
_ then for the renewal of credits. 


I take them to the post and read the wireless reports. In Europe, things 
: seem to be going from bad to worse. It looks like world war. I come back 


heartsick. How sad! Better to die twenty deaths for something one loves 
than suffer in any way for such idiocy! True, I’m no patriot . . . It disgusts 
me that such events should force me to think of my rotten country. 


17 January 


Griaule, Larget, and I leave for Logone to buy a pirogue. A few kilometers 
from Garoua, a market frequented by the Kirdi from the nearby mountain. 
Men and women have their hair done with iron oxide. The reddish frizzi- 
ness makes their heads look like rubber sponges. The women are wearing a 
bizarre thong with a leather appendage sticking out in front like a virile 
organ. 


In Lere, we visit the tata of the Moundang lamido. Towers with almost 
flat roofs—low and smooth like the plain—linked by a wall, which encircles 
the whole place. Terraces full of large jars. The interior of the huts, glazed 
all over, is astonishingly clean. 


In each, a tall four-sided pillar, tapering in the middle: a curvilinear 
spout. Soft light filters in through a single round opening placed high up 
and in the middle. It must be nice to be inside with no clothes on. 

Leaving the pagan village, we joyfully acquire a large gourd full of pipi. 
Makan—for once a good Muslim—absolutely refuses to taste it. Tomorrow, 
we will be in Logone. We will see the famous huts shaped like cannonballs 
and the no-less-famous women with plates in their lips. 


No, we won't. Fourteen kilometers from Lere, Griaule wrenches the 
wheel sharply to avoid a hole. Our trailer goes into the ditch, jumps out 
again, leaps into the air, turns over, and scatters its contents (beds, crates, 
bottles, Makan’s sandals) across the road, then the roof and whole super- 
structure, finally dragging along upside down, completely flattened out. No 
way to go on. No alternative but to return to Garoua, after camping on the 
spot for che night. We set up our beds, fortunately undamaged, in a clearing. 
Makan and Mamadou Keyta, who are afraid of lions, construct a sort of 
cabin for themselves from the wreckage of the ill-fated vehicle. 


18 January 


A makeshift reconstruction of the trailer (the crates nailed right to the floor 
boards, the beds placed on top, and the roof covering it all, firmly tied down 
with steel wire). About 9 a.m., we depart, after having to fill in a shallow 
ditch, which was barring our way from the clearing to the road, with anthills 
(by hacking them at the bottom, all around, with a pickaxe; then, all it takes 
is a slight heave and the anthill comes away from the ground like a cake). 


Passing through a small village near Lere—a Moundang village, like 
Lere—we see, through the dust raised by their feet, a group of women, girls, 
and little girls holding hands and dancing in a circle, singing. 


We approach. Women and girls, as is customary among Moundang 
women, are naked aside from a very small thong. Their bodies, gleaming 
with peanut oil, are covered with dust and twigs. 


In the middle of the circle a few older women are moving around, one 
very old woman with a shaved head, all dressed the same way but carrying 
branches with which they lightly beat themselves from time to time. There 
is a man with them (young, with a short boubou, wide shoulders, and a 
broad, bestial face), also armed with a small branch. 


Now and then, a woman or girl pulls out of the circle to go and roll on 


the ground in the middle. One of the women with branches beats her, 
laughing. 


Sometimes it is not one but two, three, or more women who throw 


i themselves on the ground in a tangle, one on top of the other, continuing 
: to move their bellies and hips to the rhythm of the dance while another 
; woman beats them all together. All this accompanied by the laughter of 
; lite girls playing in a convent courtyard. 


The man lies on his back and is himself whipped by a woman. Every- 


` one is having a wonderful time. 


I learn that this is a festival in honor of the girls who have just had their 


first menstruation. It is now the third and final day of the festival, and a great 
deal of pipi has been and will be drunk. Visiting the village, we are lucky 


enough to find an old woman holding a strip of strange material which is, in 
fact, bark. This is a sanitary napkin. We buy it for our collection. 


Back in Garoua, I see Schaeffner, who tells me how yesterday he and 
Lutten saw a very beautiful dance in which the main performer, after having 
swallowed a considerable amount of water, squirted a stream of liquid from 
his anus without interrupting his dance; the liquid was apparently uncol- 
ored, so to speak. 


19 January 


Mouchet has run off. The day before yesterday, a female cousin of his native 


ex-wife came to see him. Last night, he went to have dinner in town, and | 


this morning he hasn't reappeared. A little deaf-mute whom we employ 


more or less as an informer makes us understand with signs that “Monsieur ; 


Mouchet” had gone to Maroua. 


This afternoon, about thirty native medical orderlies, in the process of 
being transferred, arrive to take over the empty buildings of the camp. There 
are about ten women with them. The gentlemen march in front, dressed 
in European khaki. The ladies follow, in white, heel-less shoes, short, 
brightly colored skirts or loincloths, sorts of sweaters or pullovers, and soft 
men’s felt hats. Several have crosses or medals around their necks. Behind 
them come almost-naked children, carrying the baggage on their heads in 
large basins or nets. All of them go into the huts and light fires. 

Griaule calls on the lamido, who proposes a picnic tomorrow on the 
Kirdi mountain. Tomorrow, Griaule and I will fetch the lamido in the car 
and take him to one of his farms, where we will switch to horses to climb 


the mountain. Mouchet reappears at nightfall. He is carrying a pillow and | 


blankets over his arm and apologizes, claiming that his car had broken 
down. 


Tonight his bed is empty. It is likely he’s gone off again. 


20 January 


The country picnic is a bit disappointing. Contrary to what I had antici- 
pated, the lamido did not come with us. We went to pick him up and took 


him to his farm, muffled up in boubous, a cap, and a turban like a wrapped- 


up corpse, shod with magnificent white boots and armed with a big sword. 


* Michel Leiris, “Le ‘caput 
mortuum’ ou la femme de 
Vaichinuste,” Documents 2(8) 


(1930): 21-6. 


But he lets us ride off alone on the horses, remaining behind on his estate 
to supervise some building work. 


An equestrian disappointment: the horses are real clods, completely 
failing to justify my vague apprehension, considering the horror I have 
always had of anything resembling horse riding. We ride in single file. 
Throughout the first part of the ride, my horse is held by a halter. It never 
stops farting, except to cough. The return journey is made without the 
halter, but at a walking pace. All the same, my buttocks are a little bruised. 


Still more disappointment with regard to the Kirdi: the village is pretty 
but the people look in bad shape. Even the pipi they serve us is a bit turned, 
and tastes horrible . . . I hope we will make up for it at the Namchi massif, 
where Griaule and I are going the day after tomorrow. 


21 January 


Work as usual. Some preparations for the trip to Namchi. Mail. Two letters 
from Zette, two letters from my mother. A letter from Roux, who hasn't 
received his new instructions, wondering whether the crisis will permit him 
to join us. A letter from someone I don't know about the article I published 
in Documents* on the erotic leather masks made by Seabrook. 


22 January 
On the road to Namchi. A hundred kilometers by car, 50 on horseback. 


: Leaving Garoua, there is a tricky crossing over the Benoue by ferry and a 


; Causeway made of straw hurdles which we have to repair, as every crossing 
: displaces the hurdles. 


The road is bad all the way to Gouna, then the path on bad horses. 


The lamido has lent us some soporific beasts. 


We spend the night in Wadjere. Makan, riding a horse for the first time 


in his life, has been a pillar of dignity. 


We didn't bring beds; but the couches made of branches on which we 


3 are sleeping are quite adequate, although a little hard. 


23 January 


All morning on horseback. We take a break in Hoy, a Kirdi village over- 
looking a mountain pass we have to traverse. We arrive in Poli in the after- 
noon, in a mist that masks the ring of mountains in the distance. Griaule 
is fine; but I, a novice rider, have a rather raw behind. The lieutenant who 
welcomes us is a gnome with a suave voice: his steel-rimmed spectacles 
straddle a long red beard, despite his youthful age of twenty-seven. He likes 
the natives well enough, though, and talks kindly about them. The sergeant 


who seconds him is Corsican, naturally. We dine with them, then set up ! 


camp, again with beds made of branches. 


24 January 


A walk in the Kirdi village. The huts are so tiny chat one can only enter 
them on all fours. A small tom-tom performance in our honor at the chief's 
hut, in the kraal at the village entrance, where the cattle are penned at night. 


The children, who no doubt sleep among the ashes, are gray from head 
to foot. Because they lick their lips and rub their eyes, the corners of their 
mouths and the hollow of their eyes are black. They look like clowns. The 
women are naked, except for two bunches of leaves. The men wear a sort 
of small apron, through the belt of which they pass the tube of gourd in 
which their penises are encased. Everyone is robust and friendly. 


The lieutenant repeats what the one in Mora had told us: the Kirdi die 
when put in prison; they are people who don’t know how to adapt... 


A short ride on horseback toward the mountain, then interviews, with 
a sergeant in the militia and a bearded Toucouleur acting as interpreters. 
The latter seems to be a ladies’ man and has the grace of a ballerina. 


A lot of problems with our staff, who, unable to figure things out on 
their own, never manage to receive their rations. Our people are certainly 
acting less and less at home. 


25 January 


Another visit to the Kirdi village. Beneath a shelter made of stakes and millet : 


stalks, young men are spinning cotton with the women. Perhaps they are 
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FIGURE 16 


Youth spinning cotton while courting women 


(Poli, 25 January). 


courting them. We offer a round of pipi. Everyone partakes: men, women, | 
children. Some women, however, especially the young ones, are a little : 
standoffish about it. But several old ones dive right in. One very small girl | 
with a grave look on her face, hung with necklaces like a shrine, drinks her | 
pipi solemnly. In one hut, I see a long pole placed diagonally. A red and | 
black rag is rolled around one end. Thinking that it must be some magical 
object, I ask what it is. It is merely the pennant given to the village chief by : 


the administration as a sign of leadership. 


A short gallop on the way back to the post. I'll never get used to this : 
archaic means of locomotion, the horse. The absurdity of being perched on ' 


a beast which has no more choice than you do. 


The blacksmith I am questioning this afternoon about circumcision 
suddenly shows me his penis with great joviality. It is marked underneath 
with an albino spot and he shows me how the circumciser peeled it as one 
peels a banana. There is another demonstration of the way the virile mem- 
ber is inserted into its protective sheath. The Toucouleur interpreter is 
enjoying himself like a madwoman. He is a bit of a dandy, he says his 
salaams every day, and caracoles on his horse like a lamido . . . 


26 January 


Two hours on horseback, which fail to reconcile me. I’ve been in a bad 
mood for a few days now, in any case. One quickly gets tired of traveling 
and, aside from a few exceptions, the events and sights that flow by soon 


become tedious, as though one isn’t moving at all. 


I am less and less able to stand the idea of colonization. Collecting taxes 
is the one great preoccupation. Pacification and medical aid have only one 
purpose: to soften up the people so that they offer no resistance and pay 
their taxes. Official tours, sometimes bloody, to what end? To collect taxes. 
Ethnographic study, to what end? To be able to carry out a policy better 
able to bring in taxes. I think of the blacks of the A.O.F. who, during the 
war of 1914-18, paid with their lungs and blood in order that the less 
“Negro” among them might have the right to vote for Monsieur Diagne; I 
think of the blacks of the A.E.F,™ in the clutches of the large concession- 


holding companies, of the railroad-construction firms . . . 


90 A.OF. l'Afrique Occiden- 
tale Française, the French 
West African colonies. AEF: 
l'Afrique Equatoriate 
Française. the French Central 
African colonies. [Trans] 
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91 The circumcised boys have 
to give back the little pieces of 
meat in order to show that in 
spite of the pain they have 
held them between their 
teeth. | have published these 
documents collected in Poli, in 
connection with others on the 
same topic collected in 
Faroua, in an article: "Rites de 
circoncision namchi,” journal 
de la Société des Afncanstes 
4(1) (1934): 53-80. (1951) 


The lieutenant’s wives—two young Foulbe—whimper like two little 


girls. They wander around almost incessantly between their hut and the 
kitchen. 


27 January 


We hold more interviews in camp. Nothing of note. Slept badly on a bed 
which is really too hard. Pains in my stomach and kidneys. Everything that 
happens is so very flat . . . The boys, whose penises are literally peeled in 
circumcision, hold a small piece of meat between their teeth which they 
have to hand back to their mentors after the operation, to show that they 
werent afraid. Their mentors then eat the meat.”! 


28 January 


Slept badly again and dreamed of going home. Riding out to work doesn't 
help me recover. Galloping leaves me short of breath, with my heart in my 
mouth. I am ashamed. Along the roads, the Kirdi slap their thighs with the 
palm of the right hand and then give a military salute. Their version of the 
African soldier's salute. The militiamen’s wives also do this . . . 


The day before yesterday, a herd of elephants devastated a village two 


days’ walk from here. Also a prisoner has escaped. They haven’t caught him 
yet. 


We leave tomorrow. I hope to sleep better tonight, having made myself 
a mattress from a skirt and mask of leaves like those the circumcised Namchi 
boys wear during the eleven months they spend in the bush. 


All in all, the main thing I will miss in Poli is the Toucouleur inter- 


| preter, with his buffoonish faces; his equestrian flights with his boubou 


; tucked up around him; his comic imitations of a schoolmaster satirizing a 


dunce, or of the lamido in a bad temper; his tiny feet in the embroidered 
; slippers of a brothel-keeper. 


_ 29 January 


Griaule rides off ahead ata gallop to fetch the car, which we left in Gouna 
; (unaware that the path could in part be traversed by car), and bring it as 


far as possible past Wadjere. Thus we will have some chance of reaching 
Garoua this evening. For this ride, Griaule took my horse, it being the better 
one, and left me his. I am delighted with it, and the few hours I spend 
astride this amicable beast reconcile me to the species: even two or three 
brief gallops aren’t too disagreeable. 


Griaule, whom I meet at the crossing of a marigot a few kilometers 
before Wadjere, is pretty tired: he has come almost the whole way at a gal- 
lop. But the return trip to Garoua passes with no trouble, the road having 
been repaired for the tour of the commandant we met in Mora, who is now 
on his way back there. 


We learn upon our arrival that Mouchet, on the one hand, has had a 
shirt, a metal belt, and 100 francs stolen by someone who slipped into the 
resthouse during the night, and, on the other, has “gotten his Mohican 
scalped,” as he put it, by a friend of his former native wife. According to 
the gossipy Schaeffner who told us the story, the fellatrix in question refused 
to do it during the daytime because of Ramadan... 


30 January” 


Mouchet’s things have been found. He and Schaeffner worked like angels 
during our absence and they too came across some costumes made of leaves, 
as worn by circumcised boys. Griaule is photographing them today. 


The wind is howling and it is positively cold. Lutten and Larget, who 
have gone off to Fort-Lamy to buy a pirogue, have been warmly received 
by de Copper. At the moment they are delayed by a broken radiator fan. 


Bugles, endless bugles, as usual, at dawn, at meals, at bedtime. Never 
have Schaeffner and I been so military . . . 


31 January 


Little by little, the level of exoticism decreases. Last night, a long talk about 
Parisian pederasts. Schaeffner and | try (in vain, as there are too many!) to 
list all the ones we know. 


Today, a discussion about sartorial ritual. I support the carrying of an 
umbrella. 
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92 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
January 30, 1932: 

[...] It's going to seem 
strange to you to hear me 
speak of politics, since | never 
used to, aside from general 
problems concerning commu- 
nism; but, received here, the 
news cables—so brief, so 
incoherent, so dry—take on 
the appearance of an always 
disturbing oracle, since the 
events they recount (in our 
era, all of them calamitous) 
are not wrapped up in the 
same beguiling verbiage as in 
the newspapers. And nor is 
colonial Africa so beautiful 
that the spectacle of Europe 
in its death throes isn’t pro- 
foundly distressing. The idea of 
plunging back into such stupid- 
ity (every day more obvious) 
casts a shadow on the joy of 
returning. To be frank, | can't 
see myself staying very long in 
Paris in such conditions. We'll 
have to come up with some- 
thing and finally get ourselves 
out of that nauseating country 
together. There will be other 
occasions for traveling when 
you'll be able to come with 
me. That's what we should 
look into. Don't tell my 
mother: she'd panic. But in my 
opinion it's the only intelligent 
thing for us to do. 


93 A deliberate murder, or 
simply the result of the mad 
dash of the masked man 
among the young uninitiated 
boys? The young Moundang 
gardener was—as | came to 
realize over the subsequent 
days—not trustworthy 
enough an informant for me 
to accept his declaration with- 
Out reservation (without 
doubting, even so. his good 
faith). (1951) 

* Two or three days later | 
learned that this bloody rite 
had, in fact. nothing to do with 
the girls whipping scene | had 
asked the gardener to 
descnbe. The sort of misun- 
derstanding that frequently 


occurs unng the interviews. 


I have to look at the photos which have just been developed to realize 
that I am ina place that resembles Africa. These naked people on the glass 
plates, we have been among them. What an odd mirage. “We drink. You 
drink. They DRINK. I watch with my two eyes,” the little pupils being 
taught French by a black man recited in unison under the verandah in the 
Poli resthouse. 


1 February 


Griaule is working with a young boy whose comrades call him 6a petel, 
meaning “litcle father.” He is placid and smiling; the name fits him well. 


Schaeffner makes a Byronic discovery: pipi is drunk out of a skull upon 
the death of a village chief. This he learns from a Bata child. 


No news from our friend in Logone. 


Once again, things are dragging. 


2 February 


I interview a gardener, a boy between fifteen and twenty years old. He is a 
Moundang from Lere, the village we saw the day we wrecked the trailer. I 
want more detailed information than I’ve been able to get about the female 
whipping ceremony we attended. 


At first, a few anodyne replies: then, with great joviality, the gardener 
tells me that the festival, which lasts four days, begins wich the murder of a 
boy of his own age, who is killed while being chased by a ritual maniac 
armed with a spear and dressed from head to foot in a fiber costume dyed 


with black earth.” I am rather astonished by such a commencement to a 
festival that seemed so gay... * 


But things were going too well. This afternoon my informant vanished. 
I send someone to look for him at the farm where he works. He isn’t there. 
No doubt, wanting to leave, he told them that he was coming to us, just as 
he told us that he worked at the farm. He must have gone for a walk. 


Will I too end up saying that “these Negroes are all the same”? And 
that the only way to make them behave is with a good beating? But all che 


stories where white men play a negative role weigh too heavily on my heart 
for that to happen! 


And these people we employ, without any guarantee of work, and whom 
it is the custom to slap with fines for any offense; these servants who get fired 
from one day to the next, being dropped off at the first convenient place; this 
cook of ours—excellent at the moment—who was given such a bad reference 
letter by his previous employers (the man, being unable to read, innocently 
showed it to us) that we thought twice before hiring him; the employee killed 
(unintentionally) by his boss, a Garoua trader, who punched him a bit too 
hard while crossing by boat into Nigeria, and whose body was thrown by this 
same trader into the Benue river, so as to avoid any inquiries—what of 
them? What of these people persecuted and pressured in all sorts of ways, by 
taxation, forced labor (gilded with false promises), military service (which 
merely succeeds in producing soldiers, that is, men capable of every kind of 
extortion), prison (often, as with the Kirdi, for crimes which are crimes only 
in our eyes), payments in kind .. . ? 


These people, perhaps not particularly nice, but at any rate no more 
stupid or evil than anyone else—how shameful to treat them this way in 
the name of civilization! 


3 February 


Young Ba Petel is making objects for our collection—circumcision bull- 
roarers. He delivers them to us, but as soon as our backs are turned, takes 
them back and plays with them, breaking them as he whirls them around. 
He has to make four or five before we can get one from him and keep it 
intact. 


The Moundang reappears, as lazy as ever. After the first half-hour of 
the interview, he declares that he is tired and wants to get his gardener's felt 
hat and leave. I have trouble getting him to stay longer than an hour. 


Mail. Things in France seem to be getting less and less pleasant. 


Yesterday, Schaeffner got a reply to his wire asking for the upcoming | 


sailing dates of steamers from Douala. There is one leaving for Bordeaux 
on the 20th, which he will take. 


4 February 


I plunge back into intensive interview work: the first since Sanga. But our 
patients are much more difficult. Less sly, or not sly at all but terribly mud- 
dled. I get nowhere at all with my Moundang, who is very nice but who 
prattles away without rhyme or reason and constantly launches into endless 
stories, which only with difficulty I realize have nothing to do with my 
questions. Ditto for circumcision, with a Namchi male nurse. In matters 
concerning dates, his answers fluctuate between a day, a week, a month, or 
a year. 


Once again I get irritated and yell at the poor fellows. 


5 February 


A tiny child, whose feet Griaule tickled yesterday at the lamido’s house, is che 
son of a Kirdi woman, sold by her husband (a Kirdi living in Garoua) as a 
slave to the lamido. Griaule learns of this from an older child (also one of the 
lamido’s slaves), who is working with us. Thus the slave trade is openly carried 
on in Garoua. Fortunately we are in a country under mandate! 


Mouchet, working at linguistics with a Moundang woman, asks her: 
“How do you say: “He is a thief?” “Dirty swine!” she replies through the 
interpreter. And indeed, can a thief be anything but a “dirty swine”? 


Schaeffner, working with my Moundang, reaches such a degree of 


: exasperation, that despite his gentle nature, he suddenly threatens to have 
i the man thrown into prison if he keeps giving such unsatisfactory answers. 


I myself, working with the Namchi male nurse, have to cut my inquiry 


i short. His incessant contradictions put me on the verge of a nervous col- 
: lapse. 


Just after we have started lunch, Larget and Lutten arrive in their truck, 


but without a pirogue, and Lutten with a bout of fever. They bring news 
from Equatorial Africa. A few years ago, when labor was needed for the 
Congo-Océan railway, Fort-Archambault was taken from Chad and made 
' part of Ubangui-Chari, so that workers could be brought from the district 


without transferring an undue number of men from one colony to the 
other, thus avoiding a scandal. Now these reasons no longer exist: Fort- 


Archambault is to be returned to Chad and there is even talk of shifting 
the seat of government to Fort-Lamy. 


6 February” 


A crisis with my Moundang informant: having seen a boy passing the camp 
some 30 yards away, carrying a bunch of bananas, he wants to leave, giving 
the excuse that the boy is coming to bring him the bananas which he had 
orders to take to the commandant. I think he is looking for any pretext to 
wander off for a stroll. Perhaps he even wants to eat some bananas? Anyway, 
I lose my temper and throw him out. 


Nevertheless, he comes back in the afternoon, docile and smiling. I 
can't take another crisis. 


7 February 


A day of plenty. Griaule and I go to visit the lamido of Ray Bouba, about 
130 kilometers southeast from Garoua. This man is the independent ruler 
of his subdivision, responsible only to the district commissioner. 


A winding track, much more pleasant to follow than a regular road. 
Wide rivers that we cross over bridges made of straw hurdles. In a very short 


span of time, we come across: 


1 large troop of baboons (which, when we fire a shot, retreat in order, 
the females carrying their young on their backs like jockeys, the sentries 
remaining in the rear to watch our movements); 


2 smaller bands of smaller monkeys; 
2 groups of warthogs; 


1 other troop of baboons (2 of the biggest perched like Barbary apes in 
a tall tree); 


Near a wide pool dotted with white flowers—which some women 
wading in the water were gathering for food—Griaule brings down 7 ducks 
with a single shot. And that’s not all! 


As soon as we have settled down at the resthouse, the sultan, to whom 
we had sent our greetings, has brought to us: 


| 94 Leiris, letter to Zette, 

| February 6, 1932: 

| [...] I have been working a 

| great deal of late, as indeed all 
Í of us have. We have gotten a 
lot of information in the inter- 
views. It is less pleasant than 
before: the whole thing seems 
hardly humane. | am starting 
to think that in this respect 
ethnography is even worse 
than literature ... May | get 
home soon! [...] 


i 
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An initial consignment of: 
1 calabash of dried millet seeds in honey (about 4 kilograms); 
1 basket of peanuts; 
1 large calabash of milk; 
1 large jar of water sweetened with honey. 
A second consignment of: 
2 oval wicker mats in four colors (black, red, yellow, and natural); 
3 hats (id.); 
6 dish covers with handles (id.); 
20 dish covers without handles; 


4 pairs of ceremonial spears with leather tips (2 pairs with red leather 
tips, 2 with yellow leather tips); 


2 ceremonial quivers adorned with sheep’s tails and leather flanges, 
holding 80 arrows between them. 


A third consignment of: 

2 calabashes of hot meat (unfortunately smelling rotten); 

1 calabash of millet cakes. 
To which we respond with a shipment of: 

4 bottles of perfume, all different; 

12 boxes of rice powder, one of them with a convex mirror. 
The sultan, who does not want to be outdone, then sends us: 

1 calabash of hot meat; 


1 large calabash of millet cakes built up in layers like bricks; 
1 basket of rice; 


1 pot of peanut butter; 


1 pot of peanut oil. 


' We visit him in the afternoon. The men who go in before us enter his court- 
; yard cringing and making soothing sounds as if they are entering the cage 
| of a wild beast. Everything is wonderfully clean. Immaculately smooth 
| gravel. His riches are displayed in a kiosk, including millet mortars with 


their pestles, wooden benches, calabashes, large jars, and various receptacles, 
such as old bottles. 


Around the dais beneath which the sultan—a majestic colossus with 
his mouth veiled and wearing socks—receives us, more wealth is spread out 
in calculated disarray: coffee pots, umbrellas, Islamic books, an old Thermos 
bottle, an empty biscuit tin, a matchbox, weapons, bracelets, a pair of socks, 
and, in the place of honor, our bottles of perfume. 

Leading us out to the road, the sultan sees our Ford. He wants to order 
one to replace the three cars he already has, but which, as his interpreter 
tells us, are broken down. 

Around the yard sit armed courtiers, who murmur flattery to the sultan. 
When we leave, they all rise and move toward the gateway, as it is the hour 
of audience. Near the gate sit smooth-chinned men with shaven heads and 
round thighs. These are the eunuchs . . . 

I have gorged myself on millet balls and duck. There is so much honey- 
water that I brush my teeth with it before going to bed. 


8 February 


A feast to mark the end of Ramadan. The sultan told us yesterday that he 
would send for us so we could attend it. We wait, spruced up and carefully 
shaven to honor the sultan. We wait a long time. We even have time to call 
at the house of a potter whom we had told we would come to see her at 
work. On returning, we learn by chance that the feast will not be held until 
tomorrow. Time has no meaning... 


Arrival of women water carriers (starting early in the morning) and 
more provisions. Today there are: 


A large calabash containing: 

1 small calabash of hot fish, 

1 small calabash of ragout, 

1 small calabash of millet cakes; 
A large calabash of black broth smelling like indigo; 
A large calabash of millet cakes arranged in a pattern. 
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The resthouse keeper also delivers our order of two chickens and a cal- 
abash of lemons. 


We visit the lamido, sending ahead of us a gift of five Apollo razors. 
We find the pebbled courtyard blocked by a huge pile of cheap rugs and 
iridescent fabrics, in the middle of which floats an enormous trunk, a sort 
of cabin trunk. The sultan has the interpreter tell us that a “friend” has sent 
him these pieces of cloth, for him to select and buy the ones he fancies. Not 
far from the royal dais, between two pairs of white tennis shoes displayed 


| alongside other riches, I see an envelope bearing the letterhead of the Adams 
: Brothers firm. This is doubtless the friend in question. It is likely that this 
! spectacle of fabrics to be selected and purchased is merely intended to dazzle 


US... 


Griaule takes photos, though the lamido doesn’t want him to; nor does 
he want us to enter the other courtyards and rooms adjoining the inner 
court. No doubt, aside from a question of harem etiquette, he also wants 


to prevent us from seeing places less resplendent than the one in which he 
receives us. 


When we return, Griaule goes to bed with a touch of fever. I have lunch 
alone, eating some millet cakes and chicken with rice, and drinking some 


honey-water, adding a bit of lemon juice. But I’m beginning to have had 
enough of all the sweets. 


Griaule spends the rest of the day in bed. Malaria? A reaction to the 
food? Whatever the case, we decide not to wait for the feast but to leave 
tomorrow morning. Griaule has the lamido informed of our decision. 

Toward evening, the lamido sends a servant to inquire after us and takes 


the opportunity to ask if we have any spare blades for his Apollo razors. I 


send a reply that we will attend to this in Garoua, and that Griaule still 
intends to leave town tomorrow morning. 


I lay down on my straw tara, adorned with four millet stalks holding 


up my mosquito net, in the small courtyard behind the camp, narrow as a 
corridor, bounded by a palisade of straw hurdles as high as a harem wall 


_ and planted with a few shrubs. I am annoyed not to be able to see the feast 
: tomorrow. 


I have hardly begun to look at the stars above my head when the sultan’s 
interpreter comes back, asking in a low voice if I will receive him. From 
beneath my mosquito net I reply: “Yes!” He comes in: the lamido is still 
worried about Griaule. I explain that we have to leave early, so as not to be 
too long on the road while the sun is at its hottest. We thank him for his 
gifts, which will be exhibited in Paris, in one of the government palaces, 
together with the photographs taken at the lamido’s house. Tomorrow 
morning, very early, if it would not be inconvenient, we will call to say 
farewell to the lamido. The ambassador departs, asking my permission to 
return if the lamido still wants to communicate something. 


? 


I have barely entered a dreamy state before dozing off when the sultan’s 
interpreter returns. Once again I tell him to approach from under my mos- 
quito net. The lamido sends word that he will push forward the time of the 
ceremony. There will be very fine things for us to see: warriors dancing with 
quivers like the ones he gave us, mounted warriors with spears, and, above 
all, two calabashes in which the food will be brought in, gigantic receptacles 
“like pirogues.” I reply that I will inform “Monsieur Griaule” as soon as he 
wakes up in the morning, If he feels better, we will attend the feast. If he is 
no better, the lamido will have to excuse us. His ambassador leaves, this 
time for good. 


The stars are glittering. I fall asleep. 


9 February 


I wake up. Griaule feels better. We decide to go to the feast. A messenger 
goes to tell the sultan. The latter has surely lied to us. He does not push 
forward the time of the ceremony. An odd man, this potentate, lurking in 
his high-walled palace, holding court in that yard hemmed in by walls and 
wide padlocked doors, with his separate living quarters with trellised veran- 
dahs (one wonders why), the reception gallery in which the first thing one 
notices, aside from the dais and the concierge-style iron-and-brass bed, is a 
large single door made of solid iron . . . Perhaps there are good reasons why 


the sultan won't let us visit his palace? Given the number of eunuchs he has 


and his reputation for making more and more, perhaps there are some 
strange ergastula within his walls? 
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I recall that in Ray Bouba, a few years ago, Siley, the Toucouleur inter- 
preter of the military post at Poli, entered a Kirdi square and surprised the 
male members of a family in the act of dismembering a man. The poor 
| Toucouleur nearly fainted from fright. This happened among the Kirdi, I 
know, but I doubt if a Foulbe lamido, left to his own devices, would dare 
go that far... 


| 
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| 
| 
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| Rather late in the morning, an emissary from the sultan, carrying 
weapons and dressed in bright red, comes to fetch us with the interpreter 
| on a horse, and takes us to the square in front of the palace. The sultan is 
| seated in the cage of large stakes that form the peristyle. He has us sit beside 
| him. Outside the cage, squatting on their heels, are the courtiers and 
| eunuchs, the latter beardless as usual, dressed in their trademark shorts made 
| of white hide. 

| An extraordinarily well-organized parade of warriors. Caparisoned 
| horses; archers dressed like the jack of diamonds; big horns more than 2 
; meters long, which their players sweep over the ground or blow while 
holding them straight up in the air in moments of paroxysm; drums carried 
horizontally, each on a man’s head and beaten by a second man walking 
behind—at each blow, the bearer sways slightly from the shock, as from the 
recoil of a gun. They enter in succession while the speed and noise gradually 
| increases in intensity: a locomotive gathering steam. 

| 

| 


Those on foot dance on foot; those on horseback dance on their 
horses. The older women flutter about, either periodically rearranging their 
husbands’ apparel, shaken awry by too many spins, or dancing themselves. 

Endless lines of women bearing water file into the palace. 
l Suddenly, a crowd of women emerges backward from the interior of 
| the cage-like peristyle. They are dragging something with great heaving 
| effort. When they have all come out, jostling one another, it is still impos- 
sible to see what it is, as they form a compact mass around the object. Not 
until they move away do I recognize the promised “pirogue,” a formidable 
hemisphere of black wood, festooned with heavy chains to enable it to be 
dragged along, and heaped high with millet cakes covered with an oval, 
three-colored mat. With broad, burlesque gestures, and slapping their 
stomachs, the griots praise the food. 


Other slaves arrive, carrying calabashes of meat and more bowls of | 


millet cakes. A second “pirogue” is hauled in, the same way as the first. The 
chorus of cheers increases before this feast, the display of which now takes 
up the whole square. 


Glorification of wealth in its most concrete form: food. 


Shortly after this culminating point, we congratulate the sultan on his 
feast and take our leave. He no doubt does not want us to stay for the dis- 
tribution of food that is about to take place; it will be done with less pomp, 
and considering the throng, the provisions might perhaps turn out to be 
less royally abundant than they appeared to be. In short, we leave . . . 


On the road back, more monkeys and warthogs, more wild geese and 
duck. Today, Griaule only brings down four of the latter. Of these, two 
escape and one of our servants loses the other two while we are in the car. 


10 February 


Work in Garoua. The whole team, European and native, not feeling very well. 
We are heading toward the dry season. Aside from this, nothing to note. 


11 February 


We leave tomorrow for Yaoundé. The usual turmoil. 


12 February 


Lutten makes his last-minute calls. He gets two gifts for the museum: a 
warthog, belonging to the head of the subdivision, and a fully grown lion, 
belonging to a trader. The warthog is as stupid as a dog, demanding nothing 
but plenty of food and petting; he roams freely around the streets of Garoua. 
When we first make his acquaintance, he is on his knees sniffing through a 
heap of refuse. 


On leaving, before we cross the ferry, Griaule sees Lutten’s truck 
stopped at the house of the man who gave us the lion, and decides to go 
and thank him. We get out. In a courtyard, I see Mouchet and Lutten 
talking with our benefactor. We walk toward them. Suddenly, an enigmatic 
sentence from Lutten: “Keep out of the range of the chain!” and a huge 
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i shape leaps at me. It is the lion, which I hadn't noticed. I have just enough 
| time to dash 5 meters, glimpse a large paw a few centimeters away from my 
| breeches, and greet the owner, who is roaring with laughter at the exquisite 
| joke. Lutten, who tried to play with the animal, has his shirt all ripped. 
| But the owner is an old hand. He himself has had more than one shirt and 
| pair of pajamas torn by his tame lion. 
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A quick whiskey. We say goodbye and leave. 


Trouble with the tires, which regularly burst. No pump working well 
i enough to inflate them properly. However, someone lends us one near a 
i bridge being built by Christian laborers. One of them wears a white cross 
| on his neck, three times as big as a Legion of Honor medal. On this white 
| cross is superimposed a gilt one. He has a cross tattooed on each cheek. 
i Also a loincloth, a cap with a visor, and a European jacket. 


A difficult road. We arrived late at the stopping point. Tired. Afraid I 
may be coming down with a fever. 


13 February 


i Karba-Ngaoundere: a lovely drive, through the mountains nearly the whole 
| way. Wide valleys. High plateaus. Lonely peaks like pyramids. What beautiful 
wide open space! Occasional monkeys and large birds with a comical gait. 
Here and there, cicadas singing in the green grass, the stones, and the heat. 
Ngaoundere: 1,200 meters high! No Kirdi. Exclusively Foulbe country. 
The administrator has a raspy voice and the face of a common criminal. 


Tonight, on a height nearby, the flaming borderline of a great bush fire 
; on the move. 


14 February 


We depart after lunch, Lutten having spent the morning changing the valves 
on his truck. The landscape is growing increasingly European, apart from 


the mushroom-shaped anthills and the splashes of red earth under the fire- 
blackened trees. Vast, leafy vistas, 


At our stopping place—where we are the first to arrive, having started 
| out earlier—we wait a long time for Larget, whose truck is carrying our 


dinner, and even longer for Lutten, who doesn't show up at all, thus depriving 
us of our beds. 


We are in Mboum country. I question the guard at the resthouse about 
circumcision. I ask him where the “knife for cutting the boys” is hidden. 
Not understanding that I mean the circumcision knife, he replies that “some 
people did that before the French came, but it’s not done any more now!” 


For better or worse, we are settled down on native taras, using for 
blankets some dusty canvas tarps that Larget pulls out of his truck. He and 
Griaule are able to set up a single bed—Larget’s—which was in the truck. 
But as we are still about 1,200 meters up, it is fiendishly cold. 


15 February 


We all had more or less erotic dreams, perhaps due to the cold or to the 
hardness of our beds. The curious mechanism of the organs of love . . . As 
Lutten and Mouchet still haven't arrived, Griaule, Schaeffner, and I start 
back toward Ngaoundere. 


Once I reproached Gide for frequently referring to what he was reading 
during the narrative of his journey through Africa: for example, Milton or 
Bousset. I realize now that it’s perfectly natural. The voyage only alters us for 
brief moments. Most of the time, you remain sadly as you've always been. I 
realize this from the fact that Schaeffner and I often have conversations about 
literary or aesthetic topics. 


After an hour's drive, we find Lutten and Mouchet. They have had a 
breakdown due to the new valves, which hadn't been ground down enough. 
It was impossible for them to go more than 2 kilometers without having to 
stop. Having the beds with them, they managed to get some sleep bur, on 
the other hand, had gone without dinner. 


We have lunch, grind the valves, and leave. 


We will never know the name of the village where we are spending the 
night, as we haven't asked . . . 


nime ene y 
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16 February 


Slept badly. Heartburn due to some jarred preserves. I have to get up. In a 
dream, the heartburn seems like an odd sort of present, given on certain 
occasions by a certain category of dignitary to the hereditary prince of 
Abyssinia; the name of these presents is very difficult to transcribe into pho- 
netic spelling; perhaps that is the cause of the pain? Even after I wake up, 
the illusion persists to a certain extent . . . until I start to feel better and fall 
back asleep. 


A wonderful road: the green deepens, the foliage grows thicker. Rich 
valleys, and multiple hills, with cavalcades of woods or fire-reddened earth. 
We arrive in Yolo. Religion has its good side: the young Christian girls in 
jackets of bright green or other colors are fascinating! What erotic power the 
outward show of Christianity bestows on this country, already so pleasing 
wich its tall trees, its hollows filled with banana groves, its branches spread 
out like black muslin over the rosy bosom of the setting sun. . . 


Since yesterday evening, we have seen many of those strange birds 
which have each wing augmented by a smaller one, attached to the end of 
a sort of long stalk or filament. They fly as if they are crippled. They are 


hindered by their own grace, and they flap away clumsily in front of the 
headlights. 


17 February 


When he wakes up, Mamadou Bakel realizes that he has been robbed of 20 
francs. Long live the Christians! 


As we descend, the vegetation increases in size. There are many palm 
trees, lianas hanging down here and there, and the air smells good. 
Black housewives, half-naked and looking like concierges, walk along 


the road with baskets on their backs. Militiamen pass by. Some of them 
have a bunch of bananas, others a dog. Food for the journey, no doubt. 


| Further along, some dogs are frisking with some goats. One might almost 


think there were at pasture, 


Yaoundé: a smug administrative center with oafish-looking Europeans. 


: No room for us except in a sort of villa for retirees, a single-storied building 


separated form the road by a ditch in which the back wheels of one of the 
trucks land when a flimsy bridge collapses. 


This is the edge of the equatorial forest. One can feel the pestilence. 
Everything turns weak and soft. 


18 February 


Our villa’s latrines, shared between our house and a similar one occupied 
by a Negro couple, stand in a banana grove behind the two buildings, a few 
steps from a group of tombs with white crosses. Not far away is a mysterious 
edifice that looks like a crematory oven. 


Schaeffner is going to leave us. Although he says nothing, I suspect he 
is a bit sad. However, we will see him again in Abyssinia. But the traveler 
who goes home becomes a definitive stranger—or nearly so—for his com- 
panions who stay behind. One is quickly engulfed in the night of time once 
one sets foot aboard a steamboat. 


Our native staff, on the other hand, is going to be paid off and sent 
home. Even little Keyta, who definitely doesn’t have the makings of an 
ethnographer and doesn’t give a damn anyway.” They will go. Have we told 
them off enough times, these poor people? Still, I think they have been 
happy serving us, proud of being part of the household of such apparently 
wealthy people, besides living a fairly quiet life and not finding the work 
too onerous, which has compensated greatly for the fatigue of constantly 
being on the move and the yellow dust covering them from head to foot, 
transforming each of them into comic Lazaruses rising from the tomb when 
they get out of the trucks at every stop. 


19 February 


Schaeffner caught the train this morning, taking Mamadou Keyta with him. 
Poor Keyta was crushed, Doubtless, he didn’t expect our threat to send him 
back to Bamako to be carried out, despite the remonstrances and warnings 
which few of us have spared him for some time now. 


A great change in atmosphere, due to this double departure and the 
imminent repatriation of the boys. An end to tourism. Now we are going 


op 


95 Leiris, letter to his mother. 
February 18, 1932: 


[...] The young Mamadou 
Keyta, whom we took from 
Bamako with the intention of 
bringing him to France and 
making him an ethnographer, 
has shown himself to be so 
uninterested in learning that 
Griaule has decided to turn 
him over to Schaeffner, who 
will take him to Dakar and put 
him on a train back to 
Bamako. How disappointing! 
To think that this boy has 
spoiled such a great opportu- 
nity, and that he will probably 
become a domestic servant in 
Bamako. [...] 


| have made a decision at 
this point to pursue a degree 
at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes when | get back. | have 
come to an agreement with 
Griaule that | will take as my 
thesis subject not the chil- 
dren's societies in Senegal and 
the Sudan as had initially been 
the plan, but the secret lan- 
guage of the society of the 
masks in Sanga, which will 
have the advantage of simulta- 
neously being a literary under- 
taking. Perhaps | will also do a 
degree at the Institute of 
Ethnologie. but that’s another 
story.{...]J 
[The French original of this 
tetter is reproduced in Miroir 
de l'Afrique (Jean Jamin ed.) 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1996). p. 355. 
—Trans.] 
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to travel, to enter much further into things and men. Here it is humid. The 
wind blows. The sky is perpetually stormy. The natives are no longer 
unclothed or picturesquely attired, as in the picture books. Whether in 
European clothes or not, most of the time the men and women look filthy. 
The governor doesn’t conceal the fact that many people in his territory are 
hungry. He has to cut roads in order to get food to them. 


You young women in soft felt hats or poor old women with your 
buttocks trembling beneath your fiber tutus, you sturdy young men in 
Charleston pants and Danton collars, who will raise you out of this misery 
in which you are stagnating, doomed as you are to vanish, overwhelmed by 
your physical flaws, by your incomprehension of the whites, by your own 


: laziness...? 


I'm getting bombastic today. The influence of the South. The threshold 


where everything glistens with moisture, like a brass doorknob or the eye 
of a bird in its nest. 


; 20 February 


| A great commotion yesterday evening outside the house: prowling women, 


: Negro streetwalkers in white dresses; men passing by wich bursts of laughter; 


two boys strolling back and forth, one wearing a loincloth and playing a 
guitar. When I opened my window before I went to bed, che head of the 
policeman who guards the resthouse appeared in the opening. He asked me 


; to close everything because of thieves. 


Griaule had to get up several times because of suspicious comings and 


: goings. As it turned out, nothing was stolen. I suspect the good policeman 
i of either exaggerating so as to demonstrate his usefulness or of inviting some 


i shady characters to keep him company in the shed where he sleeps, to keep 
_ himself from getting bored. 


A sudden turn of events—or, rather, a turn foreseen, as we knew that 


| being an old hand in Cameroon, he would not go any farther: Mouchet 
| has resigned and is going to rejoin the service in Yaoundé. 


There are now only four of us who will reach the Nile. 


21 February 


On the way to Gabon. We don’t know if we'll get there, as the road comes 
to an end a little before the end of French territory, but we are starting out 
anyway. 

At last I am entering the forest. I love the grandeur of the trees. But 
the road is too smooth and the villages that have sprung up along it since 
its construction are too civilized. Nothing unkempt here, except perhaps a 
few distant green crowns waving on the brow of the hills. 


A bad omen: the first bird I see, just as we are about to enter the forest, 
flies off to the left. It hesitates for a moment, veers back a little bit to the 
right, but then finally vanishes on the left. 


We go through Mbalmayo and have a snack with a French trader who, 
in addition to the provisions he sells, always has a bottle of whiskey and 
beer handy for “friends.” The three of us eat oysters that have just arrived 
in Douala on the S.S. Hoggar, Roquefort and Gruyère cheese, and apples. 
The bill: 90 francs. 


Driving into Ebolowa, our objective for this stage of the trip, we pass 
by the American mission, which owns enormous construction sites and 
iron- and wood-workshops, and which has had a long row of standardized 
houses put up like miners’ cottages along each side of the road, built of 
brick and lit by electricity, to house converts. 


We dine and then spend the night in the home of some Greek traders, 
friends of Lutten’s, two brothers who live in a really pleasant bungalow—a 
rare thing in the colony. 


22 February 


We have the car’s brakes repaired (they have been overheating) and call on 
the administrator to ask about the road to Gabon. Impossible to get there. 
We would have to travel about 20 kilometers by litter to join up with the 
road on the Gabon side. But then we wouldn't have our car, so this solution 
is out of the question. Again, the country is so Christianized that it would 
take several days walking into the heart of the forest to reach any uncor- 
rupted places. The American mission is extremely powerful: it pays all its 


96 André Schaeffner, letter to 
Leiris, February 21, 1932: 


My dear Leins, | have spent 
this whole Sunday afternoon 
reading your journal. Contrary 
to my promise to write you 
about it later in a letter to you 
in Khartoum, | want to say a 
few words to you about it 
right away: in the solitude in 
which one finds oneself here, 
with the doubts that assail 
you, | sense that you might 
need some encouragement 
This journal is perfect just as it 
is, full of life, moving at times. 
Obviously, in some sections, 
it's just raw material. But l'm 
not entirely sure—aside from 
a few minor revisions—that it 
is Necessary to develop it fur- 
ther. The gaps and leaps give it 
a quality of speed that seems 
to me quite valuable. | would 
even be a bit critical of the 
length of some of your sen- 
tences, weighed down with 
explanations. {Such a reproach 
from me ıs rather paradoxical, 
but if my sentences are long it 
is because | am naturally 
unwieldy.) Everything you 
write about yourself ts excel- 
tent lam even sorry that 
there isn't more, and in any 
case you should not delete an 
entry ike the one from 29 
May about the reasons you 
wanted to disembark at Port- 
Enuenne: these are human doc- 
uments of the highest value. 
Above all. con't tone down 
your doudts—as nn the entry 
of 22 Novemoer—with 
regard to science. etc. 

lam sorry that there are not 
more judgments about your 


converts’ taxes and buys them off conscription. As for the Catholic mission: 
last year in Yaoundé, it received the taxes of the faithful but never handed 
them over to the government, needing the money itself. 


Missionaries and traders are working hard to ruin the country. There 
isn't a single man or woman who doesn’t wear European clothes. Every roof 
in the town is made of corrugated iron. Ministers and priests alike have 
hideous, bloated faces. We only see one of the latter, a man with a blond 
beard straggling down from his chin, who, right in front of us, narrowly 
avoids a spectacular crash when he hits the brakes on his motorcycle too 
abruptly. He inquires as to the purpose of our expedition and we have to 
explain where Djibouti is, because he hasn’t the faintest idea. As for the 
American ministers, while their appearance is certainly a little more human, 


they look like bookies. 


The car repaired, not one kilometer further in such a devastated region: 
we turn back toward Yaoundé, where we arrive late in the evening. 


23 February 


Feeling depressed. Gloomy forebodings about the next war. Do I have 
enough courage to play the role of a conscientious objector to the end? For 


the moment, | would prefer to go home to France and rest, without having 
to face up to such an eventuality. 


24 February 


The formation of the new cabinet is a sordid joke. Tardieu replaces Laval, 


who stays on with the other reactionary leaders. And here I naively thought 
that France had finished drinking from its cup of shame! 


A letter from Schaeffner, from Douala.” He sends us several issues of 
Lu, the new weekly that was founded after we left. I learn from one of them 
that Aragon has been charged with inciting soldiers to mutiny and encour- 
aging murder with a poem called “Front rouge.” What rubbish! 


There has been a regular rainstorm every evening for a number of days 
now. Is the good weather already over? But it is still quite cool, which is 


something. In traveling, one picks up a bit of a longing for slippers beside 


the fire. 


25 February 


A strange turnaround! For months before my departure, I practically never 
read a newspaper. Now I even forget I am in Africa, so great is my anxiety 
about the news. I cannot rid myself of the idea of war. I alternate between 
total discouragement and anger. I am quite indifferent to whatever happens 
to me, either in Africa or on some other voyage, if the future permits it. 
On the other hand, the idea of risking the slightest wound or suffering in 
any way for my country, for which I feel less and less solidarity, disgusts 
me. Neither do I want to get into the murder game. To think that, coming 
home from this trip—which I undertook of my own free will and because 
it pleased me—I may have to set out again, called up by people who have 
nothing in common with me and for sordid economic motives, puts me in 
such a rage that I could almost go home right away so as to act, or in any 
case so as not to stay so far away and, as it were, detached from events which 
will one day brutally snatch me up at the moment when I least expect it. 


I am talking selfishly. But if 1 think of others, it only confirms my opin- 
ion that the state of affairs in which we live is disgraceful and that (at the 
minimum!) not the smallest sacrifice should be agreed to in obedience to 
slogans, the clearest consequences of which are the misery of the majority 
and the exploitation—doubtless not very successful, but exploitation all the 
same—of millions of colonized people. 


I’ve been down in the dumps all day. Tonight I am furious. I prefer the 
latter! 


Saw a comic scene this morning: two black women tearing the loincloth 
off a porter who refused either to proceed any further with the load they 
had given him or to return their money. For a moment the man stands stark 
naked in the middle of the street. Then, methodically, he gets dressed again. 
The incident provoked much laughter among a group of Negro bystanders 
and it seems that the culmination of the dispute, which lasted for some 
time, has only just now been reached. The crowd turns its attention else- 
where. Then, taking advantage of the general distraction, the man suddenly 
runs off. With great loping strides he puts a distance between himself and 
the women, who stand there with their mouths gaping. This deserter has 
all my sympathy . . . 


companions. But | disagree 
with the interpretation of a 
discussion that we had in the 
car about your journal [28 
December]: | did not contest 
the interest of your diary, but 
of any sort of diary. And | was 
mistaken, as your journal 
Proves to me. One more 
word: the part about 
Dahomey needs to be devel- 
oped; a number of things are 
missing, or at least | can think 
of many things that you don’t 
discuss at all. Your additional 
notes are quite fecund. 


It is quite naive to tell you 
to keep going—but simply 
accept this encouragement 
from a friend. Take the 
endeavor as far as it will go; it 
is like no other. | don't think 
that the revisions will take you 
very long at all. 


$ only realized upon arriving 
in Douala—a not-unpleasant 
city, characterized by a Euro- 
peanism nothing like Dakar's— 
the major event that these 
few months traveling in Africa 
represent in my life. Suddenty 
it all comes together and takes 
on a brutal tone of rupture 
and destabilization. The two 
high points remain Sanga and 
northern Cameroon. On this 
topic, I'd ask you to add my 
name next to Griaule's in the 
narrative of our climb on 4 
January: for me it was a day of 
the utmost importance, and | 
am happy that you've empha- 
sized that day of the Kirdi ker- 
messe. It only takes some 
nearly European surroundings 
(despite Douala’s admirable 
Equatorial views) to make one 
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take stock of what one 

has just left behind. 

Good luck with the rest of the 
journey. I will hold on to my 
excellent memories of those 
days | spent with you and 
Griaule. 

Affectionately yours, 
Schaeffner. 

have found four issues of Lu 
here, and am sending them 
to you; it is still the best jour- 
halistic reading you can get 
around here. 

(For the French original, see 
André Schaeffner. “Lettre 
inedite a Michel Leins (21 
févmer 1932)," Gradhwa 9 
(1991): 14-15. The hand- 
written original is in the 
Leins collection at the Biblio- 
thèque littéraire Jacques- 
Doucet in Paris. —Trans.} 


97 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
February 28, 1932: 

£ ..] On his way back from 
the post office. Lutten found 
by chance a copy of 
Seabdrook’s Les Secrets ce la 
seag'e. and Drought n to me. | 


26 February 


A dream: I am questioning the children in Garoua about some objects in 
our collection (including among other things a mask covering the head and 
part of the body, cut in one piece from a large kind of ivy leaf). It also 
involves a ceremony that I am watching take place: in a horse-drawn landau, 
coming at the very end of a procession, two Negresses are groping an albino 
eunuch (worse than albino: alabaster white) wich a completely smooth body 
on which the heads of silver nails sprout like boils. The eunuch is white just 
for this one day; only on this one day, the “day of homecoming,” does he 
go out in his landau, displaying his silver nails. Caressed by the women, 
who stroke his nails, he swoons, arches his torso on the upholstered seat, 
his stomach sticking out in the air and his head thrust back into the folded 
hood of the carriage. This movement makes his chest protrude; he has the 
breasts of a woman. 


I cannot shake off my dejection the entire day, not even for a second. 
Not to stay in France when I get back. To emigrate. To escape from all these 
idiocies. But where? Not one corner of the world that isn’t rotten, or under 


the thumb of some rotten nation. Mechanization, weapons, and brutish 
soldiers wherever you go. 


I miss Schaeffner, whose point of view is not so far from my own. But 
he has Christian leanings. What an abyss! 


There is a great deal of weakness, I admit, in my attitude. I hardly 
bother with these questions except when I feel directly threatened by them. 


Today I moved into Griaule’s room. He has acquired two female striped 
hyenas for the museum, which have been put in the middle room where I 


had been staying previously. The two animals have a strong, musky smell. 
Iam very much alone. 


27 February” 


Another change of perspective: when I left Paris, it was a desire to break 
with the futile life I was leading there which first attracted me to this African 
voyage. Today, it is the life that I am leading here which seems futile com- 
pared with what is going on in Europe. An old copy of Excelsior, dated 24 


January, states that according to Chiappe's statistics, the number of suicides 
greatly increased last year. So did the number of people committed to men- 
tal institutions. At the same time, an interview with some colonel reveals 
that, since the crisis, the number of enlistments and re-enlistments has risen 
in considerable proportions. Signs of the times... 


At7 p.m., the mail. Sweet letters that, at last, cheer me up a bit. 


28 February 


Sunday morning: no siren, as on weekdays, to give the starting signal to the 
market vendors, but black men and women in their Sunday best go quietly 
to Mass. 


Larget left us yesterday, going ahead to the Nile to bring the boat 
up. Mouchet no longer appears; he doesn’t come out of his room except 
for lunch and dinner, which in any case he doesn’t eat with us but with his 
colleagues—his eating companions since he rejoined the service. 


The weather is still cloudy, but it isn’t raining as it has been recently. 
Perhaps we will have a few more nice days before the heavy rains return. 


The hyenas are smelling worse and worse. The room Griaule and I are 
sharing stinks so much like a zoo that Griaule dreamed that his bed was 
full of snakes (by association with the smell of the snakehouse at the Jardin 
des Plantes). One of the beasts seems fairly docile, but the other is sly and 
bad-tempered. Yesterday, they were whining a lot and trying to escape. I 
think they've calmed down now. 


The Paris stock exchange is apparently better. Bizarre how reckless 
people are! 


No doubt I will feel less gloomy after we leave Yaoundé and lose sight 
of these civilized faces . . . But Sunday tapers out listlessly, filled with hymns, 
little girls in frocks and small hats in the Parisian style, bigger girls extremely 


elegant in their smart summery finery, white high-heeled shoes, and rolled 
socks. 


have just read the part about 
the Habe and skimmed the 
rest of the book It is pure 
rubbish, which gives an 
absolutely false idea of all the 
places it describes and reflects 
the American "bohemian aes- 
thete" spirit in the most 
wretched fashion. Besides, he 
simply didn’t see anything and, 
in Sanga, he went right by 
everything there that is of 
interest, even right by things 
that stare you in the face. 


There is nothing coura- 
geous in this book, either, 
which doesn't make any sort 
of statement against coloniza- 
tion, and which is content to 
make African Negroes out to 
be as delectable as the Black- 
birds revue and jazz musicians. 
All this accomplishes is to 
insult them all, the Africans as 
much as the Americans, 
because—in comparison to 
the scale of Africa—jazz is 
nothing more than a delightful 
little bit of artistic mischief 
(and this is precisely what 
makes it beautiful). | can't 
stand it any longer, either, to 
hear people invoke The Cobi- 
net of Dr. Caligan and Picasso 
in order to give an idea of 
cliff-side villages. Likewise, 
comparing the masks of Sanga 
to the sculpture of Brancusi is 
complete idiocy. Even Paul 
Morand's book about Africa. 
while certainly not brilliant. is 
better than that. {...] 

[Leiris is referring to the 
French translation of William 
R Seabrook, jungie Ways (Lon- 
don: George Harrap. 1931). 
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dedicated to Paul Morand, the 
popular author of the short- 


story collection Magie Noire į 


(Paris: Grasset, 1928) and 
the nonfiction book Paris- 
Tombouctou Documentaire 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1928). 

—Trans.] 


29 February 


A bad night. The hyenas pulled down the sliding wooden panel blocking 
the way between their cage and the room where we are keeping them. They 
are devouring it methodically. To prevent them from completely tearing it 
to shreds, Lutten has to fish for the panel with the help of a wooden pole 
that he passes through the wire of the cage. It is quite an operation, some- 
thing rather like what lion-tamers must do. And all this because Makan had 
fixed the door badly, having had sex and being drunk. 


A rainy day. We were supposed to leave today, but the touring car isn’t 
ready. We have had to wire to Douala to order a spare part. Lutten and I 
will start alone tomorrow with the truck while Griaule waits here. 


The other day in a shop, Lutten and I witnessed the following scene: a 
black man arrives with 20 francs, which he must have been saving up for a 
long time; he buys an accordion and hands over his 20 francs; testing the 
instrument before going, he is only able to extract a few discordant sounds 
from it, and realizes that it doesn’t work; so he attempts to return it, but the 
shopkeeper replies: “Do you think that for 20 francs you can buy an accor- 
dion that works?” With his purchase under his arm, the man departs... 


1 March 


I go with Lutten back toward the Sanaga river ferry, shortly before which 
we turn off at the fork leading to Bangui. 


We stop at kilometer 40, in Ebola. A visit to the high chief, who receives 
us in a European house studded with holy images and agricultural diplomas. 
He is with two relatives dressed in European clothing, his wife in a wrap 
and headscarf, and his sister, almost naked, who is breastfeeding her child. 
He gives us an interpreter to take us 40 kilometers up the road to Saa, where 


we are going to study the swo or antelope rite. A rough road, all ups and 
downs. 


The chief of the Saa is a good man, wearing a white suit with an officer's 


! tunic and a First Communion armlet made of a strip of hide and decorated 


] with the teeth of some wild animals. We get along well with this chief, who 
is delighted to tell us about the swo rite (now forbidden by the administra- 


tion because, it is said, of the palm-wine drinking binges it used to incite), 
and who is also delighted by some glassfuls of cognac we offer him, against 
regulations. Joseph, the kitchen boy, the only servant we have brought with 
us, waits on us like an angel and touchingly does his best to show how well 
he has been trained! 


Griaule, left alone in Yaoundé waiting for the spare automobile part 
we ordered from Douala, must not be having much fun holed up in the 
roadside camp, with its vertiginous latrines built over a ditch in which, just 
beneath the hole, there lies a heap of crawling maggots getting bigger 
every day! 


2 March 


When I wake up there is a half-dead fish lying beside my slippers. But the 
hut is built on a hill and the verandah where I sleep is approximately at the 
level of a first floor. It is just a fish which, perhaps agitated by the tornado, 
jumped out of a jar, one of the gifts of food offered to us by the chief, which 
contained some fish of the species known as mud-diggers. 


The weather is supremely downcast this morning. 


Reflections on eroticism: one doesn’t think about it, when one is 
traveling the way we are. It is even curious how easily one does without it. 
No need to masturbate. It's much harder than one thinks to play at Paul et 
Virginie. As for ordinary women, the prophylactic alchemy in which one 
would have to indulge would be enough to disgust even the brave... 


At the start of the voyage, I was no longer superstitious. Now, con- 
stantly anxious, I have reverted to my old habits. Not a day passes without 
my knocking on wood if any military question crops up (even to exorcise 
one of my own thoughts), not one evening without my conversing through 
the stars with the wife I left behind. 


Another interview with the high chief, dressed this time in a navy blue 
uniform, a cross between a stationmaster, an aviator, and a palace footman. 
He is wearing a whole row of agricultural medals and a tricolor brassard on 
his left arm. His mother—an old, naked woman with copper anklets, a long 
staff, a leaf skirt, and an indescribable sort of fruit-and-vegetable seller's 
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| rag wrapped around her forehead—comes to greet us. Seeing the bottle of 
! cognac on the table, she asks for some. But after one mouthful she makes 
| a horrible face and has to take a swig of red wine to recover. 


Lunch and departure. In Ebola, where the road to Saa branches off 
| from the main road, we were told that Griaule passed by at 11 a.m. We set 
| off after him and catch up with him after dark in Nanga Eboko, on the 
: Bangui road. The roadside huts are full of people. There is even one in 
: which one or two families, including two or three soldiers, women, chil- 
! dren, and other odd bits of humanity are dining around a circular table. 


Griaule never got the part for his hand brake, but he was so sick of 
Yaoundé that he left all the same. The spare part will catch up with us in 
Batouri. A few minutes before he left, he received a message brought from 
the governor by porter, saying that in view of the crisis and contrary to what 
had been arranged at the time our Mission was in preparation, the admin- 
istration in Cameroon will not pay the transportation costs for our collec- 
| tion. What a lovely evening! 


3 March 


Farewell to the forests! Wide expanses of undulating grass, broken by 


: clumps of trees with twisted, whitish trunks: thickets served up separately 
' on platters. 


Along the road, family groups are lined up in front of their huts to be 
photographed; swarms of children cheering us joyously. Here and there we 


| see a sick man, woman, or child, painted bright red from head to foot as a 
: cure, 


In Bertoua, two Europeans offer us a glass of Pernod and tell us chat in 
: the Batouri area certain Baya villages are in revolt, refusing to pay their taxes 
: and supply labor. While waiting for the spare part for the Ford to arrive in 
| Batouri, we will go to see these people. 


Fewer rectangular huts—so shabby, despite the graffiti that covers the 
walls in these parts—and more round huts again, their doors magnificently 
decorated with geometric and symbolic designs. 


At the village before the Batouri ferry, funeral dances with drums. On 
the road we pass a female mourner with a whitened body, at first mistaking 
her for a potter stained with clay. She looks like a ghost. 


4 March 


Impossible to see the rebels: the first proper Baya villages are a four days 
walk away. But a driveable road will allow us to visit some other Baya and 


Kaka villages, a little more than 50 kilometers off. So that’s where we head. | 


A butterfly hunt carried out by Griaule along the bank of a marigot dis- | 


turbs a group of women and children bathing. In the villages, beautiful girls 
with vermilion calves and feet; what wine vats have they been stomping in? 


At the end of our road, the causeway is being repaired by some young 
men pounding to the beat of a drum, wielding their rams in a sort of ballet 
composed of various choreographic poses and the French military salute. 
This performance, backed up by songs, is no doubt intended in our honor. 


In a Baya hamlet where we stop on our way back, everyone is outside. 
A hundred children and young people, armed with pointed sticks that they 
handle like javelins, are playing amid much laughter and shouting. They line 
up in two rows facing each other. A ring of grass (like those worn on the 
head to carry a load) is thrown like a hoop between the two rows of players. 
The point of the game is to pierce the ring with their javelins. It is all done 
with great gaiety. Our presence only increases the exuberance. The crowd 
presses around us, almost to the point of knocking us over. Impossible to 
understand each other. When we leave, a double hedge of people watches 
the car start off down the road. What a tremendous distraction tourists must 
be for these people! Indeed, we must look like ultra-comic animals with our 
sun helmets, our shorts, and all our outlandish equipment, so bizarre under 
this sky, in this grass, on this red earth, amid this vegetation. 


5 March 


A day of waiting, with almost no work to do; tedious. Griaule and I go to 
watch a woman potter at work. Several women of the family are covered 
wich pimples and rotten with disease. Few have completely unblemished 


bodies. 


We spend the day in camp: Lutten working on the cars, Griaule and I 


| swapping pessimistic views on the possibilities of collecting in Ubangui- 


Chari. However it turns out, we will make up for it in Abyssinia. 


As for me, my depression is slowly evaporating. Far from newspapers, 
news, and the governmental ambiance of Yaoundé, I gradually forget the 
existence of Europe, of peoples in economic rivalry, of shareholders worried 
about their wallets, of industrial firms eager to sell their guns and rifles, of 
straw men, of political agents, directly or indirectly paid . . . 


6 March 


Dreamed that I was making love to Z. The dream then turned into a vague 
musing about Paris, the boulevards, the metro stations, with one of the 
latter—in a neighborhood filled with prostitutes—called Posterior. After- 
wards, I think about the way the outer boulevards of the city are really broad 
arteries for streetwalkers, and I coin the expression: Boulevard Postérieur. 


From sleep, I slip into semi-sleep. Then the tornado breaks, not very 
violent but sufficiently rainy to keep me awake until morning. 


Stretched out on my bed, I am still pondering the meaning of my 


; dream when I hear the shutter creak. Looking up I see a hairy head in the 
' window. It is the neighbors chimpanzee which, no doubt feeling cold, is 
| trying to get into my room for warmth and perhaps even to slip into my 
bed. I get up and the monkey flees. I close the shutters but don’t go back to 
; bed because it is time for breakfast. 


As happens ten times a day, the resthouse keeper's little boy starts to snivel 


' and bawl. He is only happy when his mother goes to the market or returns 
: from it, bringing some papayas. Yesterday, Lutten gave him some sugar. 


Lunch with the administrator fills up the rest of the afternoon. The 


: special government agent is there with his little mixed-race son, whom he 
is bringing up. An honesty rare among colonials, who all too often are 
hardly embarrassed at filling up the orphanages with their bastards. . . 


The mail van having not yet arrived, we are still without our spare part. 


After dinner, Lutten (who, with the resthouse keeper as a go-between, 
fixes himself up for the night with a mute woman) goes to the shower to 


get some peace and quiet. Calmly he settles the day's business and makes | 


his preparations. 


7 March 


The mail van arrived, but without the spare part. We leave, still minus a 
hand brake. We will continue to wedge the car when parking it on a slope. 
The road is always the same, boring, lined by villages of people who are 
ruined in every sense. 


In the resthouse in Berberati, where there are other travelers staying— 
something to which we've grown accustomed over the past few days—we 
meet a fat Belgian diamond prospector. 


8 March 


A curious thing: everything has changed since we left Cameroon. The 


road—a very bad one, incidentally—is pleasantly rustic. The huts, with į 


arched doorways, are attractive. 


The forest of Broceliande, where we meet many men and children car- | 


rying fishing nets* on their heads, which make me think of the Fisher King. ' 


It is very humid and there are a number of marigots. 


A little girl, surprised while bathing, puts her left hand over her vulva 
and with the right gives a military salute. There are children—or women 
worn out by their loads—relaxing and soaking themselves in the water in 
almost every marigot. 


Swarms of insects and butterflies. It is hot. At the Sanga ferry, three 
lovely butterflies seem irretrievably doomed: attacked by ants, no longer 
able to fly, they are being eaten alive. 


Carnot: a town I expected to be frightful, given its name. On the 
contrary, it is pleasant, quite rural, and not colonial at all. 


Beyond this, the sacred —of which we had been deprived for so long— 


reappears. No more wooden crucifixes, as in southern Cameroon, but in 
each village bundles of sticks near every door, like the ones we saw in 
Dahomey, supported horizontally with arrangements of stakes. Elsewhere, 
little archways of leaves and branches simulating doorways, a large, trimmed 


* In reality, hunting nets. 
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branch (planted in the ground and hung with animals’ jawbones) or else a 
horizontal log resting on two other forked logs. The whole thing grouped 
together or arranged separately, according to each case. 


I take a walk in a village. As usual, a large part of the population follows 
me. One girl suddenly farts, and everyone has a good laugh. In a corner, 
daubed with rouge and wrapped in an animal hide, lies a man stretched 
out on a mat in the final stages of sleeping sickness, twitching feebly. 
Gesturing, the people make me understand that they want me to cure him. 
But what can I do? 


Griaule chases butterflies along the road. 


Twice, as we drive along, I see some old women with legs painted red 
and banded with copper. Their nostrils are pierced with two strips of metal 
like walrus teeth. 


Magnificent blast furnaces made of baked earth. Enclosures in which 
the blacksmiths place the sponge-cake iron as soon as it is extracted, and in 
which they slit a chicken’s throat. 


The worship of metal. And of the miraculous red stones from which 


it is extracted and which, when pulverized, make the most efficacious of 
medicines . . . 


We spend the night in Golongo, where a whole section of the village— 
men, women, and children—are bustling around our fire. 
9 March 


Going to bed last night, I couldn't find my pajamas, which I had left lying 
on my bed when I made it. I had to sleep in the nude, as the other pair I 
brought with me—which are on the verge of disintegrating—are now 


| adorning the torso of Makan and the legs of Joseph, the kitchen boy. My 


other pajamas are off on the road with Larget (two of my trunks are in the 
: truck) and I have no hope of seeing them until we reach Bangassou. I am 
: delighted by this obligation to sleep as though I am in the wild... 


This morning, not having found my pajamas, I come to the conclusion 


that they've been stolen. Surely the crowd of men and women last night 
: had something to do with it... 


Back in the car, we pass a large number of people of both sexes, prob- 
ably on their way to repair the road. They are daubed with rouge, like the 
ones yesterday. Some men and even a few women are wearing the skins of 
monkeys (or some other animal) on their heads. 


A green, English landscape, heavily wooded. Unexpected costumes, 
such as a boy in a woman's blouse; a young man in dark blue shorts adorned 
at the hem with two white buttons, quite the village bridegroom in spite of 
his pith helmet and Negro face. 


No more bundles of sticks in front of the doors, but large wooden 
drums shaped like cows and very worn. 


The women and children are still giving us crisp military salutes. The 
women and little girls almost all carry their loads with the aid of a headband. 
Standing in the undergrowth, beside a large anthill and in the green light, 
they look like nuns or fairies. 


Bangui. All the poisons of civilization. A pretty house is put at our dis- 
posal. So clean and pretty that complications immediately arise, and it is 
only after a great deal of hemming and hawing that I am able to find a cor- 
ner where I’m not bothered too much. 


10 March 


A big tornado all the latter part of the night. Torrential rain turning this | 
morning into a drizzle. I am getting used to our villa and even get a certain | 


pleasure out of using a cupboard, which saves me from having to leave 
things lying around. I’ve always loved order. Besides, this is one reason I 
like what people choose to call “savagery.” I remember the orderly panoplies 
of the Somba, the handsome Kirdi granaries set inside a circular wall at 
Mora, the polished huts of the Moundang. The impressive cleanliness of 
naked people. The absolute propriety of their bearing, which makes anyone 
in clothes looks like a dilettante painter or a thug. What a terrible mess our 
civilization is! 


The usual governmental visits; various pieces of news, for instance, a 
scandal in the trypanosomiasis health service, whose director has been sum- 
moned before a court of inquiry to explain the numerous cases of blindness 
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98 S.D.N: the French abbrevi- 
ation for the Société des 
Nations (the League of 
Nations), the international 
organization founded after the 
First World War. [Trans.} 


99 Aristide Briand (1862- 
1932): the French Socialist 
statesman who served eleven 
terms as prime minister 
between 1909 and 1929, and 
who called for a European 
economic union; he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1926. [Trans.] 


caused by his treatment; the coming reconstruction of Fort-Achambault in 
Tchad (no labor shortage now, since the Brazzaville-Pointe Noir railroad 
has been finished). From those in the know, we learn that it is easier to build 
roads in the A.E.E. than in Cameroon, since in the A.E.F. there is no 
S.D.N.” and the two weeks of obligatory labor allowed by law can be 


extended without trouble. 


A cable nearly two pages long announces the death of Briand,” 
described as an apostle of peace. 


Visit to the son-in-law of a man I know (a Russian collector who was 
ruined by the Revolution). I had sent him a letter through Larget when he 
passed through Bangui, which had been entrusted to me by his mother. 
He's a bit “hardcore,” but a nice guy, living alone in his concession several 
kilometers from the town center. He hasn’t been back to Europe in six years 
and doesn't really want to go. “If I went home, I'd be a beggar. Here I’m a 
sultan,” he says. He is the one who has taken charge of transporting our 


boat. Larget will have to wait in Bangassou, since it seems the boat hasn't 
left Archambault yet. 


11 March 


Lunch on the riverbank, at the home of my friend’s son-in-law. On the 
other bank, the Belgian Congo and the jungle, very dense. Or no, not quite: 
at this very spot, there is an international island, neither French nor Belgian, 
on which an Englishman wanted for the murder of a European managed 


to live for a whole year (by hunting and receiving nocturnal deliveries of 
food) before being arrested. 


My host owns a sawmill, steel launches, and a whole fleet of cars and 
trucks. We knock back some drinks on his iron-roofed verandah. His wife, 
an Arab woman from Tchad—jaundiced and fever-ridden—is very pretty. 
Wrapped in a length of cheap black velvet, she looks as though she is 
wearing an evening gown. She crouches outside the doorway of a hut, eating 
with another woman. To say hello, she rises and extends her wrist—not her 


hand, which is dirty with food. The Amphitryon will come to have dinner 
with us tomorrow. 


12 March 


Slept badly, still without pajamas. The climate here is oppressive, though. 
Here it must be especially easy to turn into a colonial, pot-bellied or thin 
and pallid, like the ones one sees in the streets, walking or being towed in 
rickshaws. 


I have hardly gopten dressed before yesterday’s Amphitryon arrives. 
He apologizes, blaming it on colonial amnesia, that amnesia which we 
ourselves have experienced after nine months of daily quinine. He cannot 
come this evening, having forgotten that he is already expected elsewhere. 
There has also been another hitch with our boat: the road is cut off between 
Archambault and Bangui; our Amphitryon has just heard the news; it is 
one of his own trucks that wrecked a bridge. We are cut off ourselves, as 
the accident occurred between Bangui and Sibut, that is, on a stretch of the 
road that we have to cover. 


An impromptu lunch. Once a professional hunter, our guest knows all 
the local desperadoes. A parade of names and stories, in which people living 
normal lives don’t always come out best. He examines our weapons with great 
interest, almost with love. Just a moment ago (when Lutten and I go to his 
house to inform him of our departure tomorrow, which we have suddenly 
decided upon), he commented in similar tones on an American fishing-tackle 
catalogue. At lunch we had showed him, along with our weapons, the blue- 
prints of our boat. This evening, at his house, his Arab wife was busy looking 
for a jacket, dressed in a white suit with the lower half of her body wrapped 
tightly in her strip of black velvet. Accused of stealing the jacket, the servant 
stood trembling before his master’s menacing fists. 


Never before have I felt so deeply the profound humanity of Conrad’s 
books, especially Heart of Darkness. 


13 March 


This morning, departure. I squeeze some strange pus from one of the toes | 


on my right foot. I realize afterwards that it is simply a jigger. With the help 
of the kitchen boy, I extract another out of the same toe. 


We say goodbye to our hunter friend, who gives me a letter for his 
mother. She won't get it for ten months. But these commissions undertaken 


100 Scorbut is the French 
word for scurvy. [Trans.] 


101 The 1572S5t È Bartholomew's Day carried out their work so poorly!!*! Though as our hosts 


Bartholomew's Day massacre ; 


j : are Swiss, their an i 

Are vais ete wiss; their ARGESIO ES would in any case have escaped the massacre. An 
; emaciated woman, utterly devoid of breasts, with the smile of a poisoner. 
ried out by Roman Catholics ` 


tions and mob violence car 
against thousands of 


Protestants). [Trans] 


among voyagers have their value, though they take far longer than the ordi- 
nary mail. A lecter is more alive when given to a messenger. It is not killed 
by the stamp and the postmark. It is as though the letter-writer is giving it 
to the recipient from one hand to another. 


We head for Fort-Sibut. Sparse countryside, infrequent villages, impov- 
erished people in poor health. Two hitches: a broken shock absorber which 
suddenly jams one of the brakes, then the right front tire bursts. But this 
hardly delays us and doesn’t prevent us from reaching Fort-Sibut. 


14 March 
Fort-Sibut, a sad over-planned town with a name that sounds like scorbut.' 


Along the road, a fair number of deserted village sites. In some places, 
most of the huts are destroyed, only one or two remaining inhabited. Then 
there is a slightly richer area. Everywhere there are rubber trees, gashed open. 


Soon after Bambari, we pass (without stopping) two fat women, one 
old, one young, in a rickshaw, escorted by porters. We think that they must 
be American missionaries out for a walk. 


It is already night when we come upon a crowd shouting and dancing. 
I get out to look; Griaule stays in the car, which is immediately surrounded. 


We linger for a few minutes, watching the people and waiting for Lutten’s 
truck. 


Headlights, then the truck, containing not only Lutten but also the 
two women we passed earlier. They are not out for a walk, but missionaries 
from Fort-Sibut going by rickshaw more than 150 kilometers from the place 
where we saw them. As this would mean a four- or five-day journey on foot, 


Lutten decided to give them a lift. This has earned us the hospitality of their 
: mission, comprised of a Swiss couple . . . It’s sad that the murderers of St. 


The man very young, a slender child, a little bit bald and with a mustache, 


OE Cie who regales us after dinner with the “Marseillaise” on the phonograph and 


: some prayers. The two Americans have hips like cows and not a trace of 


powder. The house smells of suint . . . 


15 March 


Breakfast at the mission, not too bad. I take a look at the back of the mis- 
sion: there is a ravine full of palm trees, two or three straw huts; in the rain, 
which has been falling since early in the morning, it looks like a corner of 
virgin jungle (although we have made our way back up north). We thank 
our hosts and depart. 


A different type of village: conical huts with huge straw roofs, bulbous 
like the spires of Russian churches. Several women have their foreheads 
dyed blue. But everything is becoming civilized . . . The children do not 
only say hello, often they also hold out their hands. No doubt tourists have 
given them pennies. 


More trouble with the brakes: a cable snaps, depriving us of the use of 
the back right foot brake. All the same, we push on to Bangassou, where 
Larget has already arrived to wait for the infamous boat and where, accord- 
ingly, I retrieve my trunks and can wear pajamas again starting tonight. 


16 March 


A good sleep, without a mosquito net, on the divan in the living room of 
our residence. 


A friendly breakfast at the home of the administrator with Saint-Floris, 
a game warden and writer who won the colonial literature prize. A man 
who believes that the life of an elephant is well worth that of a man. A con- 
versation about bullfights with the administrator's wife, who is Basque. In 
a corner of the living room, there is a watercolor depicting a mariposa by 
the famous Belmonte. I am glad to talk, in Africa, about bullfighting, one 


of the rare things in Europe that is still worthwhile.’ 


Tomorrow we will go with Saint-Floris to Quango, which we have 
heard is the pearl of French Equatorial Africa. 


News: the death of Charles Gide, the economist; the election of 
Hindenburg to the presidency of the Reich. The “Papa Joffre”! across 
the Rhine has become a bulwark of the Left! 


102 Already a lover of bull- 
fights, though not yet an afi- 
cionado, | was quite ignorant at 
this time about the substance 
of bullfighting. it is likely that 
the watercolor in question 
represented a mariposa not by 
Juan Belmonte but by Marcial 
Lalanda, the inventor of and a 
great expert at this pass. 
(1951) [A mariposa or “butter 
fly” is a spectacular pass the 
bullfighter makes with the 
cape behind his back—Trans.] 


103 An allusion to Joseph 
Joffre (1852-1931): a famous 
French general during World 
War | and affectionately 
known as “Papa Joffre." The 
German president Paul von 
Hindenburg (1847-1934), 
who agreed to run for elec- 
tion in 1932 to oppose Adolf 
Hitler, was eventually forced 
to appoint Hitler as chancellor 
in January 1933. [Trans} 
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| 17 March 


: Powerful scent of orange blossoms encircling our house. Griaule, Lutten, 


` Saint-Floris, and I depart in the touring car. In the market, we buy some 


misshapen knives, some spears, and other objects. An unbelievable throng 


| of people who jostle around us, those at the back waving the objects they 
| are trying to sell above their heads. 


Between Bangassou and Quango, we stop a few times to hunt butter- 


flies. Saint-Floris, wearing sandals, catches a lot, pirouetting like a ballerina 
| and feinting like a fencer. His skill is quite astonishing. 


Shortly before Ouango, we meet the head of the subdivision on the 
road: he has been camping there for three days, supervising the installation 
of an airfield. We drag him away from the lunch he has just been served 
and take him off to Quango where the unfortunate man, with the best grace 
in the world, orders lunch to be prepared for five. 


The post of Quango is situated on a steep hill on the side of the river, 
rising 100 meters above it. Beyond the wide arm of water, studded with 
wooded islets and rocks, is the Belgian Congo, seemingly a no-man’s-land 
of palms, jumbled greenery, and prairie. In the house, two photographs of 
a blonde woman, very pretty and English-looking; in one her hair is long. 
This is the administrator's wife. He tells us that when she was there, the 
natives were afraid of her, taking her for a mamatingou, a legendary demon 
or animal which dwells under the water and drowns people by biting them, 
usually in the nostrils or throat. 


Our host presents us with a very fine series of spears and knives. Once 
we have finished labeling them, there is a tom-tom performance. The people 


gather, but we do not go out right away because of the rain, which impedes 
the use of the movie camera. 


A woman, plump and light brown in color, enters the garden and 
comes toward the post, limping. She has a twisted mouth and one eye larger 
than the other. The square of cloth, no bigger than a hand, which forms 
her sole garment, leaves a large syphilitic boil in the fold of her groin clearly 
visible. Our host sends the crazy woman away, telling her to go to the hos- 
pital. She goes off weeping, and is still wailing when a guard, taking her by 


FIGURE 17 


The Belgian Congo seen from the Quango. 
on the other side of the river (17 March). 
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the arm, tries to lead her away. Her tactic then is to let herself slip to the 
ground like a limp rag and lie there. Weary of the struggle, the guard finally 
leaves her there. 


The chief attraction of the spectacle offered to us consists of three little 
girl dancers, the eldest thirteen years old. Dressed in multicolored frills, 
their faces made up in a decorative pattern of charcoal and white earth, they 
dance, supported by a chorus, mainly of girls of the same age, and egged 
on by their elders (also professionals) who act as ballet mistresses, even as 
motherly procuresses. All the women are relatively young. One dance is 
performed on a bed hoisted into the air like a shield by six men. After testing 
the solidity of her improvised platform and flirting a little with the six men, 
one of the young performers dances on it while exchanging provocations, 
winking, and sticking out her tongue at one of her companions, who dances 
down below. She also pretends to defend herself against the latter with an 
imaginary shield. At the end of her dance, feigning exhaustion, she falls 
prone on the bed, and its six supporters lightly spank her bottom, each in 
turn. She gets up. They lower the bed. She jumps down with her feet 
together, greeted with an “Ah!” from the whole chorus. 


It is unfortunately almost impossible to photograph these scenes due 
to the rain, which steadily increases, 


We return to Bangassou, thus missing the administrator's party, which 
we had promised to attend. We have just enough time to stop by and apol- 
ogize, without entering the living room because of our clothes. 


18 March 


Ten months since I left! My depression has returned, as it always does when 
; we spend two or three days in some city. And we aren't nearly ready to leave, 
_ as our boat still hasn't arrived . . . We wire to my collector friend’s son-in- 
l law who had promised to speed up its transport. 


Interesting work. Another circumcision, with much bullying of a scat- 
ological nature. Tomorrow, I'l] go to the initiation ceremony with the older 
brother of today’s informant. These people are Banda. I know already that 
they have a bull-roarer and that, contrary to what we have come to expect, 


it doesn’t seem to be entirely forbidden to the women. Griaule assembles 
some crates and continues his relentless pursuit of insects. 


Since yesterday we have been discussing Gide’s travel diary,'! which 
the administrator decided to lend us. I defend it on principle, since if 
nothing else che book denounced a good deal of rubbish. But all the descrip- 
tive passages, however brief, are really quite futile. One cannot retrace a 
landscape; at best one can recreate it, but only provided that one makes no 
atcempt to describe it. Moreover, I disapprove of Gide’s account of Lere 
as “an accumulacion of household utensils, dust, and disorder,” whereas 
this town (as least, so far as the interiors of its huts are concerned) is so 
wonderfully clean; and of his appraisal of Ray Bouba (who is a typical 
tyrant): “Certainly, he seeks less to be feared than to be loved.” 


Isn't it true that writing a travel book is an absurd undertaking, however 
you look at it? 


19 March 


The two informants I was expecting never show up. The same old story: it 


is often just when everything seems to be running smoothly that it collapses ; 


under you. 


Lutten is busy loading up the trucks so we can leave as soon as the boat į 


gets here. But when will it come? And we also need to receive, as soon as 
possible, the camp equipment we left in Kano. 


Larget is deeply occupied with two little animals: a small bush dog which 
he already had when we arrived, and which looks like a miniature gray fox; 
and a pangolin we were given yesterday, an extravagant creature, part mam- 
mal, part lizard, which curls itself into a ball like a hedgehog or a snake. 

I finally get my two informants, but I have a great deal of trouble trying 
to convince them to return tomorrow morning, as it is Sunday and one of 
them has to go to the Catholic mission . . . Quite a lot of fuss to talk about 
bull-roarers, no? 

I forgot one piece of news: contradicting the letter given to Griaule as 
he left Yaoundé, a telegram came from the Commissioner of the Republic 


announcing that Cameroon will pay. 


104 André Gide, Le Retour du 
Tchad (Paris: Gallimard, 1928). 
[Trans.] 


105 An allusion to the Latin 
phrase Sic transit gloria mundi 
(‘thus passes the glory of the 

world,” ie. worldly glory is 
fleeting). [Trans.} 


Yesterday, the kitchen boy was fired—he had entirely given up working, 
since he felt himself to be part of the family. Sic transit . . . (classic joke).'% 


20 March 


Finally, some news! The truck bringing our boat fell into the river while 
crossing a ferry some 500 kilometers away. But it didn’t sink to the bottom, 
and the iron sections of the boat are presently lying on the bank, waiting 
for reinforcements. We get this news from a truck bringing us some crates 
left behind in storage and the infamous spare part for the hand brake. But 
to hell with it all! While Griaule, Larget, and I make for the Nile, Lutten 
will go and fetch the boat. We're finally going to get underway . . . 


The pangolin disappeared this morning. Last night, Lutten put it out- 
side to die more or less in peace, having found it looking sick and thinking 
that it was suffering. It must have made its escape. . . 


To augment our menagerie, we acquire three little civets. 


21 March 


The colonies do not change when one crosses the frontier. The first thing 
we see on arriving in Monga, the Belgian Customs post: chained prisoners, 
just like everywhere else. We are moreover asked for a deposit of 27.5 per- 
cent of the value of our equipment (excluding the vehicles, which are only 
taxed at 5 percent). This, for everything we have with us, represents an out- 
lay of 20,000-25,000 francs. Not one French administrator had mentioned 
a word to us about this formality. No telegraph in Monga, so Griaule has 
to go to Bondo (125 kilometers) in the car in order to send a wire asking 


: the governor general in Leopoldville to exempt us from paying the deposit. 


: If he won't agree, we will have to retrace our steps. 


I stay behind with Larger and the boys. Huge waterfalls cascade down 
nearby. The Belgian Customs officer invited Griaule, Larget, and me to 
lunch. But as soon as we get back to the resthouse, Larget and I, not 


: knowing what to do, open a bottle of wine, which we drink while eating 
| some biscuits. Larget, put in the mood by the intimacy of the situation, 
: gives free rein to his old grouch’s wit: the poor organization of the voyage, 
: the lack of foresight, all the lugging stuff around, Griaule should have, 


shouldn't have done such-and-such . . . He also recalls with melancholy | 


his Casanovan adventure on the Niger and describes its main episodes: 
the police search of our house at the demand of the cuckolded road worker; 
the hidden woman laughing to herself while the police look for her; 
her flight with Bandyougou to the next post up the river, where Larget is 
to meet them; the honeymoon on the Niger before the onset of violent 
scenes... 


The camp beds are set up. We have only to wait patiently. 


wom wee eo meso eee ese ere sere reer eererere reser enrmeraevreeseeseseereesesene 


Visit to the cotton factory with the acting chief of Customs who has just 
sent us a basket of mandarins. Machines. Workers. And I was thinking 
that, moving toward Azande country, we would find some signs of savagery! 
Instead of savagery, we get Customs trouble. But didn’t they tell us in 
Bangui that for some years now, many of these Azande (or “Niam Niams, 
specialists in cannibalism) haven't been averse to wearing bowler hats (or 
“chapeaux boules” as they say in Belgium)? 


» 


22 March 


Just when we were least expecting it, while Larget and I were chatting after 
dinner last night, Lutten surprised us by turning up in his truck: the boat 
arrived in Bangassou about 2 o'clock. 


But no news about Customs: Griaule still hasn’t come back. 


Our livestock has been diminished by the death of one of our civets 
(or martens?) last night. 


Reread Seabrook’s book* which, all in all, isn’t so bad. It is swarming 
with inaccuracies (mistakes, omissions, or embellishments) but he compen- 
sates for them with a real sense of humor. Taken as a whole, the work is 
even a rather brilliant fantasy, and the section devoted to the Ivory Coast 
(a region I don’t know) seems convincing enough. At any rate, I have read 
the book—the only one in our library—with real pleasure. 

All the same, it isn’t enough. The boss is absent. Result: idleness (I can’t 
decide whether it is enjoyable or annoying), immobility, lethargy, flabbiness, 
VACATION ... 


106 Literally, “ball hats” in 
French, [Trans.] 


i 
1 * William H. Seabrook, Les 
i secrets de la jungle (Paris: 
Grasset, 1931). 
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23 March 


While waiting for Griaule, Lutten and I began yesterday afternoon to fill 
out the Customs papers with the acting head of Customs. This good man 
has the exceptional kindness to reduce the formalities to a limited amount 
of red tape, instead of demanding a complete list of our equipment and 
personal effects, down to the smallest book, the last phonograph record (as 
the regular head of Customs did for an expedition from the British Museum 
which, for lack of money to pay the deposit, had to turn back to Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan). 


A walk in the moonlight near the waterfalls, collecting insects; also 
through several groups of native huts, whose inhabitants are greatly amused 
by the movement of our flashlight. 


A dream: I write an article critical of Botticelli (a painter I have always 
detested) that is given a separate reprint. Instead of sending out printed 
review copies, I send manuscripts (?). When they run out, I complete the 
distribution with printed copies. I pick up one of the copies; on the cover, 
there is a reproduction of a painting: in front of a noble background with 
a palace (terraces, arched windows, colonnades, wide staircases) there stands 
a Greek or Roman hero, viewed in profile, in a warrior’s stance. He is threat- 
ening a man who staggers back, dressed in the same classic battle outfit as 
his attacker but headless; from his shoulders rises a weird shape, fairly high, 
but soft and round, reminiscent of certain glass vessels used in chemistry 
and seemingly made of some whitish substance. This is a savage chieftain, 


his head no doubt replaced by a ritual mask. 


This morning, our livestock is becoming a real nuisance: the little bush 
dog vanished yesterday, and Larget only found it again (by accident) in the 


; evening; today, it is locked up and howling. The two civets are in a crate, 


; but having grown, they get out at every opportunity. We have to be careful 
| Mot to step on them when we're walking around, 


A pleasant beer-drinking session with some Belgian bureaucrats, who 


__ certainly know how to empty bottles. Among those present: the adminis- 
i trator (a bon vivant, very much a “Marseillais du nord”), the acting head of 
Customs (who this morning gave us some objects for the Trocadéro and 
| will bring us some more this afternoon), a rather nondescript Portuguese, 


a Dutch trader (thin, with a pickaxe of a head, he seems to be well versed 
in the art of killing Negroes), the wife of the young acting head of Customs, 
a classic, pale blonde, and a white goose. The administrator, who knows 
the head of the Ouango subdivision (stepping back to explain something 
after a heavy dinner, he once fell off the latter's balcony without hurting 
himself), the administrator tells us, incidentally, that the wife whose photo 
we saw in Quango had to leave the country and return to Europe because 
she was so bored there... 


Larget, very full of himself, reminisces about his golden youth, the good 
times he had in Brussels, and his ties to King Leopold. 


Toward nightfall—after Lutten and I have gone to take a bath alongside 
the waterfall—we get a letter from Griaule that he had given to a car passing 
through here, to tell us that he still hasn't received a reply to his telegrams. 


24 March 


Griaule returns without having received a definite answer. We pay the 
deposit (in the end, less than we are anticipating) and depart. 


As we are leaving, I take a glance at the cemetery, which I had noticed 
from a distance. Two officers’ tombs (killed shortly before the war, during 
the military occupation of the district), a grave bearing the name 
“Charlotte” (che grave of a little mixed-raced girl). Nothing much remains 
in these sepulchers, we have been told—at most an arm or a hand; not 
very long ago the local inhabitants, today peaceful Catholics, kept the flag 
of the old customs flying: just as some people make off with the cash box, 
they made off with the cemetery. 


We head for Bondo, where we have been invited to stay with a trader 
and his wife (practically the only French people in the place). They have 
already put Griaule up and were very kind to him during the affair with 
the telegram. 


A new type of hut: round or oblong (rectangular, topped by a semi- 
circle forming a verandah). The roofs are made of leaves, which have turned 
gray from the sun. Strange paper frills or bonnet trimmings—anything, one 
would think, but roofs. 


One or two ferries to be crossed. Drums and singing on pirogues. On 
| the other bank, children diving into the water or dancing to the music. 


Our hosts in Bondo are charming. The kind of people who bend over 
backward to make a guest comfortable. 


! 25 March 


| The bending over backward of our hosts extends all the way to a copious 
| breakfast, so copious that I feel its effects the entire day. 


Huge cradles of bamboo. A cathedral of spouting leaves. Once again, 
the jungle is not just an empty word. Once again, the word civilization is 
meaningless. The hotel in Bouta where we are staying the night (there is 
no other choice, because there is no resthouse) is grim: pretentious poverty, 
adulterated wine, phonograph. 


This morning, a telegram we read at the home of the Belgian admin- 
istrator in Bondo announced that the government had decided to exempt 
us from paying the deposit. On to the Nile! 


26 March 


I have been unfair with regard to the aboriginals of Monga. Lutten and 
Larget explain to me that I misunderstood the story of the cemetery. Less 
necrophagous than I thought, these people didn’t dig up the corpses. They 


ate those of the two murdered officers while they were still fresh and buried 
the remains. 


Almost all the men along the road are carrying spears, including those 
in European clothes. Others are carrying accordions. 


u . p 
The “royal road” out of Bouta, which we had been informed was so 
good, is not particularly impressive. It is in frankly poor condition, as it has 


` been churned up by trucks that have creased it with ruts, like corrugated 
iron. 


A feast in a small village whose name we are unable to obtain. For 
dessert, a pineapple larger than a human head, and for me a palm wine that 
smells pleasantly vegetal, with a slight acrid aftertaste of semen. We bought 


a few objects (several knives, two fine mortars). People come up to offer us 
all sorts of things, even trying to sell us an old tuxedo jacket and pants. In 


the afternoon, we pass a native chief riding in a chair preceded by a guard į 


carrying the Belgian flag and followed by a file of porters, one of them laden 
with a folding garden table made of red-painted iron. 


Aside from a few beautiful spots, the area is woefully bare of trees. We 
stop about 300 kilometers from Bouta, staying in the medical dispensary, 
where there isn’t a single soul. 


One woman and then two others come to offer themselves, escorted 
by one or two husbands, one in cycling tights, the other in uniform. We 
turn them down, but each of them receives a gift of 10 sous. They asked 
more hardly than that for their services. 


27 March 


First contact with the Mangbetou, legendary cannibals. The men have elab- 
orate knives, little wickerwork caps, shaped like judges’ caps, transformed 
by one or more feathers (or other trimmings) into Renaissance pages’ caps. 
These people have handsome pipes; they are great smokers of hemp. The 
administrator quarrels with them about it. Most of them are wearing 
breeches made of bark, flaring around the hips like Pierrot collars. 


The women are wearing short skirts of folded leaves, with an oval 
wickerwork plate over the buttocks and, in front, a small coil attached to 
the belt. In place of the leaf skirt, some of them have a large rectangle of 
bark cloth in front. Over the course of the day, I saw two of these women 


who were ideally beautiful. One fairly small, her face painted (like many of | 
them) in black patterns; her breasts rather drooping, gourd-shaped, but | 
with a charming face. A black triangle in the center of her mouth (formed | 


by filing the two upper-middle incisors) makes her smile even sweeter. This 


first woman is on her way to market, a baby in her arms. As is noticeable į 


with many adult Mangbetou, the baby has an elongated head (deliberately 
deformed). 


It is to this elongated head as much as to her inhumanly beautiful body 
thar the second girl I want to mention owed her overwhelming distinction 
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(this one, certainly not yet a mother, encountered near the ferry). Both of 
these women seemed to me to be less wild than others, who were often 
unwilling to let themselves be photographed (they were indeed old and 
ugly). 

Many men and women flee as soon as our car draws up. A child, from 
whom we buy a pineapple, hardly dares to hold it out to me, and he is so 
scared of his hand touching mine that I have to throw him the money. 


A big tornado right after lunch (eaten at the edge of a marigot which, 
although we are in savannah country, plunges into the fairytale depths of 
the jungle). Trying to avoid a tree that che wind blew down across the road, 
Griaule gets the touring car stuck in the mud. The two of us have to push 
it out along with the trailer, which is carrying a heavy load. Larget is behind 
us. Blinded by the tornado, and having been misdirected, he takes the 
wrong road, which delays him by an hour and a half. Lurten is in front. We 
find him at nightfall in a rolling landscape, in a church made of wood and 
thatch in which we set up camp. 


Along the road, when it isn’t raining and we can increase our speed, peo- 
ple wave as we pass with the same excitement that they must have felt in the 
days of intertribal warfare and lavish massacres. In the rain, their atcitude 
seems at times to be hostile, because we splash them horribly. A few of them, 
both men and women, are holding a long banana leaf as a sort of umbrella. 


An important geographical change: from the territory of M.A.C.O., 
the Belgian transport company which has so far supplied us with gas, we 


have crossed into the domain of S.H.U.N., a similar company run by a 
Greek. 


I am only just now realizing that it is Easter today and that we are 
preparing to sleep in a church. 


The principal ornaments: a crucifix, an altar of dried mud, a colored 


| print of the Stations of the Cross, a spelling book. 


| 28 March 


i A delay this morning, a faulty contact prevents the motor from starting. 
. However, we are getting near Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Lunch in a church like the one yesterday evening. On the wall, near | 


the door, a picture with a motto scrawled on it. To the left of the altar, the 
confessional: a wicker screen pierced by a shutter, behind which the con- 
fessor sits; a wicker blind, suspended from the ceiling parallel to the screen, 
conceals the person confessing, as he stands between the blind and the 
screen; a smaller blind, fixed to the screen, allows the shutter to be closed. 


No more women with wickerwork ovals on their buttocks, like 
Venetian masks. Sometimes, bunches of leaves of a chemical-green color 
(like trees against a stormy sky). Sometimes, a mere tuft of fiber or horsehair 
projecting like a little broom over the vulva. Rarely, a straw belt, or two, 
leaving the bare skin visible between them. 


The landscape itself is changing: low, parasol-shaped bushes, papyrus, 
trees with red flowers like flamboyants, along with the usual vegetables. 


We narrowly avoid two tornadoes; the road runs right between them 
through a clear gap. 


On top of a very exposed plateau, Aba, the Belgian frontier post, with | 


S.H.U.N. company offices. Almost no buildings aside from offices, huge 


garages and warehouses, and a hotel. The simplest of formalities, thanks to | 


the kindness of the Belgian officials. After stopping for an hour and a half, 
we depart. Rows of hills and isolated rocks. On the road, a plate marking 
the frontier. We are now in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Arrived before dark in Yey. At the military post at the entrance to the | 


town float the two flags (British and Egyptian). An armed black sentry 
(wearing khaki, with a flat-brimmed, green-plumed pith helmet on the very 
top of his head) is marching back and forth. 


We are staying in the resthouse. Another armed black man directs the 
water carriers. Tomorrow morning, we will get in touch with the district 
commissioner” 


29 March 


As the district commissioner is away on tour, our only contact is with an 
Egyptian cashier, who punches our vehicles’ entry permits. 


107 In English in the original. 
In the following entries Leiris 
simply uses the English term 
without italicizing it as a for- 
eign word (thus the first sen- 
tence of the next entry opens: 
“Le district commissioner 
étant en tournée ..."). 


[Trans.] 
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108 During the trip | made to 
Cairo in $928, | was—perhaps 


even more than during the ; 


} 
i 


period of the Mission Dakar- | 


Djibouti—eager for exoticism | pointed piece of tin stuck in their lower lips. Many lean on sticks. All of 


and local color. And | only felt 
antipathy toward the bour- 
geois Egyptians dressed in the 
European manner: the 
“effendi” (1951) 


On the road to the Nile. Last night I dreamed that our boat had been 
assembled. Just for sport, I have to go in it over a waterfall about 3 or 4 
meters high and then climb back up a few meters further along (by means 
of a cascade, also quite perpendicular) to the level from which I started. No 
risk of drowning (despite the rocks which could have pierced the hull), 
unless the shock of these two jumps throws me overboard. To avoid this, I 
just have to hang on, positioning myself so as not to bash my head against 
the iron roof. I dread attempting such an exploit. Griaule calls me a 
“deflater.” I think this dream is connected with the humiliation I felt yes- 
terday in the car when a huge locust jumped onto my knee and I recoiled 
in disgust. Fear of insects, of which I cannot seem to cure myself. . . 


I am eager to see the Nile. I have such vivid memories of my former 
trip to Egypt." 


Young and old women, girls, young men, boys and adults, but very few 
old men. Where are they, that one doesn’t see them? Many women have a 


them have their heads impeccably shaved. 


Hills and more hills. An immense savannah. Sky heavy with white 
clouds. The road twists and turns. Mountains on the horizon. An aban- 


| doned road to our right, leading to Rejaf, once the river-boat terminus but 
| now replaced by Juba, as the river isn’t sufficiently dependable between these 


two towns. 


Large baboons cross the road, but none of our promised elephants. The 


| savagery gradually diminishes. 


Suddenly, just when we least expect it, a verdant plain between two 
mountain ranges—the valley of the Nile. Juba in the distance. As we 


approach, the river comes into view, as unimposing as a common canal in 


; France. I don't dare admit my disappointment. 


Official formalities. We visit the governor, and pass by the post office 


' for the mailing awaiting us. It seems that Roux has embarked for Djibouti 


| with Mile. Lifszyc. Yet it had definitely been agreed that the latter would 


join us in Khartoum. Our correspondents in Paris are crazy! 


Like Aba, Juba is a large S.H.U.N. town. A huge gasoline storage tank 
looms not far away from the company’s offices. Besides this, there are the 
government buildings, the shops, the native quarters, and the thatched huts 
of the Europeans, all very clean and rustic. 


Around the trading posts, women and little girls with shaven heads, 
black as soot, draped in romantic fabric as black as their skin, giving them 
the look of Calabrian brigands. They are very tall and slender. When they 
walk, one can see through the gaps their brownish thongs, trimmed with 
white around the edges. There are also a few Semitic-looking individuals 
in white robes and turbans, and “effendis” in European suits and tarbooshes. 


It all reminds me slightly of Cairo, with the added Negro element. 


Toward evening, three air force planes land, one of them with the King 
of the Belgians aboard. 


Close on their tails came the mail plane, bringing us letters. A letter 
from K . . . says that the stock exchange went up after the election of 
Hindenburg, and then down after the suicide of the Match King.'®? The 
Aragon trial has caused a new split in the Surrealist group. Picasso has 
painted some marvelous canvases. 


30 March?!’ 


I awake in the trellised cage in which Lutten and I have set up our beds. It 
is a dining room beneath a verandah, which must be put to use during the 
mosquito season. Memories from yesterday: the governor (a tall, fat man, 
jovial and ruddy), a classic Englishman, and dressed as only the English 
know how to dress; the acting district commissioner, with the air of a non- 
commissioned officer; the two crossed lances in the governor's office, behind 
his chair, supporting the flags of the two countries; the violent current of 
that common canal, the Nile—which is in fact less of a “canal” chan one 
might think, since what one mistakes for the bank is often only a grassy 
islet; the sky, more agitated during the day and more sparkling in the night 
than anywhere else; the stars, whose magical significance I have never under- 
stood better than when I saw them looming, in geometric configurations, 
above the geometric masses of the pyramids—great Egypt, whose heart I 
will never see, forever aiming too high or too low! 


109 The “Match King”: Ivar 
Kreuger (1880-1932), a 
Swedish entrepreneur and 
industrialist who between the 
world wars came to control 
between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of worldwide 
match production. His financial 
empire collapsed as a result of 
the Great Depression, and he 
committed suicide in Paris in 
March 1932. [Trans.] 


110 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
March 30, 1932: 


[..-] | will not go to Turkwana 
(on the west bank of Lake 
Rudolph) ... According to the 
governor, this region “is not 
administered,” and there is no 
way we will be able to go 
there. Also there is no road 

į and, given the open rebellion, 
we would need the special 
permission of the government 
in Uganda. it is precisely under 
these conditions that it would 
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make sense to go. But since 
obviously there would be no 
question of doing “work,” 
there is no question of going 
at all. | have never been as 
disappointed as | am now, 
arriving here. Even though rt is 
not his fault, if the voyage 
continues like this—in such an 
unadventurous manner—ail 
the way to Djibouti, | would 
consider Griaule to have 
made me waste two years of 
my life, and | would never for 
give him. When | get home. 
too, | will oppose any attempt 
to pretend that this enterprise 
has been anything but a 
bureaucratic one.[...] 


H 
i 


Before returning to Bangassou to fetch the rest of the equipment, 
Lutten unloads his truck. The sections of the launch are laid out on the 
gtass, warming in the sun. We start to reassemble them right away. The 
boat hasn’t suffered from its premature shipwreck. 


A great examination of conscience: however hard I try, I will never be 
an adventurer. The voyage we have made so far has been nothing more than 
a tourist trip, and it doesn’t seem like things will change anytime soon. It 
is unforgiveable of me to be here when in Europe there is such an urgent 
need for action. Am I going to end up living, then, as though the word 
“revolution” is meaningless? Will everything I’ve done for months come 
down to swapping a literary attitude for a scientific attitude which, in 
human terms, is no more valuable? Will I ever make a definitive break from 
intellectual games and the artifice of discourse? All questions I ask myself 
without any great hope—nor any great desire, perhaps—of justifying myself 


. .. Lam stricken once again by that feeling of disgust for cities, which I 
felt so strongly in Yaoundé. 


31 March 


Rose at dawn, with the civet (which Lutten left behind when he left last 
night) carrying on like the devil (for example: climbing on the top of my 
mosquito net and whining to be let into the bed). My depression intensifies. 


I have gained weight. I have an ignoble feeling of overabundance. I, 
who was counting on returning from Africa looking like a handsome, hag- 
gard corsair. The life we are leading here couldn't be more flat and bourgeois. 
The work is no different in essence from work in a factory, firm, or office. 
Why does ethnographic inquiry often make me think of a police interro- 
gation? We do not come much closer to men by approaching their customs. 
In the wake of the research, just as before ic, they remain obstinately closed. 
Could I claim, for example, to know what Ambara was thinking, even 


though he was my friend? I have never slept with a black woman. Thus I 
have remained European! 


Griaule returns from an interview with the governor, during which they 
discussed our voyage up the Nile. According to the governor, it seems that 
Khartoum does not want us to undertake the trip on our own vessel. No 


pilot in Juba, and we would need one, given that the Nile, despite its 
easygoing appearance, is dangerous for nearly 500 miles below Juba; there 
are numerous detours, strange backwaters, grassy islets that shift with the 
current and can drag one along with them . . . and one can get lost in the 
swamps! 


Just the day before yesterday we had to abandon our plan to go to 
Turkwana (on the west bank of Lake Rudolph), as the governor told us that 
we needed a special authorization from the Ugandan government, seeing 
as there is no road and the region “is not administered.” 


I wonder if our “tourism” (about which I was complaining this morning) 
is not more apparent than real. Aside from the points served by the riverboats, 
the country is certainly less secure than it seems. And they are overtly con- 
cerned to make sure no harm comes to us. I haven't lost hope that it might 
be possible to have a little fun in Abyssinia... 


Tomorrow morning, Griaule will go back to see the governor to confer 
with the director of the river-boat company, who will perhaps arrange 
for us to be able to borrow the regular boat. Khartoum has not yet replied 
to the governor's telegram informing them of our arrival in Juba. While 
waiting for a final decision and for Lutten’s return, we may go for a walk 
along the coast of Lake Victoria. 


1 April 


I am furious at having given in to this new attack of pessimism. I need to 
react, subdue my obsessions, dispel all the sterile self-accusation. I complain 
of the lack of adventure even though there’s nothing I can do about it; it is 
perhaps not so much that I like adventure but that, aside from the boredom 
inherent in the absence of change, I have a feeling of guilt when things are 
quiet. For I have always believed deeply that a man is responsible for his 
destiny, Just as one is handsome or ugly, for example; thus one is likeable 
or detestable. In this there is a whole mystique that must be uprooted. 


Khartoum has still not sent instructions for us. We take a car trip on 
the Rejaf road as far as a European post that has been abandoned since the 
riverboat base was moved. The avenues are eroding away and the houses 
are crumbling in ruins. 


LU Leiris, letter to Zette, 


April 2. 1932: 
[...] Roux must be in 
Addis-Ababa by now, or 


almost there. | will be glad to 
see him. ! think of him as a 
companion, the only one, 
along with Schaefiner, whose 
motivation in taking this voy- 
age is similar to my own. What 
separates me from Griaule is 
that he is traveling as an occu- 
pation, in a sense, and for him 
the interest of the voyage is 
almost always subordinated to 
its productivity in relation to 
the work. 

fam very much through 

with ethnography, a highly 
interesting science. to be sure. 
but which can only become 
truly human if the ethnogra- 
pher has the time to conduct 
it in tandem with psychology. 
{tis this union of the two sci- 
ences that makes a man like 
Matinowski valuable, despite 
the methodological critiques 
one might make of his work. 
{...] 

* The man who had this 
apparently true adventure is a 
Captain in the lancers. a 
former game warden in 
Angio-Egypuan Sudan. At the 
start of our voyage. we met 
him in Tamba Counda when 
he was coming on his way 
from Khartoum, heading to 
the coast to take a boat to 
Engiand. 
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This evening we are to eat with the governor. Men only, I believe, since 
as far as I know there isn’t a single European woman in Juba. 


2 April!" 


The town in ruins that we saw yesterday was actually Rejaf, which is simply 
closer to Juba than we thought. Three other posts have also been abandoned 
in succession, for various reasons (health or navigation). The acting district 
commissioner tells me this during the dinner with the governor, a dinner 
presided over, contrary to my expectations, by the lady of the house in an 
evening gown. With his pipe in his mouth, in a black silk cumberbund over 
a dress shirt and tuxedo pants, the governor discusses ethnography, colo- 
nialism, shows us art and tells jovial stories. It is impossible to make gardens 
along the banks of the Nile, because the elephants destroy them. There are 
serious problems with the telegraph lines as well, since the elephants knock 
down the poles by rubbing against them to scratch themselves, or giraffes 
snap the wires with their necks. Some elephants allow themselves to be 
approached so closely that one Englishman (a specialist in animal photog- 
raphy) once had to step back, seeing nothing in his camera lens but a uni- 
form surface that was none other than a section of the elephant’s hide.* 


Perhaps we may be able to see many elephants ourselves, some 100 
miles south of here. 


This pleasant dinner cheered me up a great deal. However little I care 
to see Europeans here, I still find pleasure in meeting some who seem to 
be—at last!—people I could imagine spending time with. 


3 April 


Yesterday the reply came from Khartoum, granting us reduced rates on the 


regular boat and the use of facilities. Our dossier couldn’t be found, having 
been filed by mistake under “Hunting.” 


A drive on the other side of the river, to a village where a native tribunal 
is held. The guide given to us by the acting district commissioner is a sort 
of sbirro in an English uniform and with a Levantine head. He is wearing 
shorts cut from old breeches, a bush shirt, and a khaki helmet with a green 


feather secured by a metal clasp on which there is an engraving of a rhinoc- 
eros. To tell the cruth, in this particular case, it is the porter himself who 
evokes the idea of a rhinoceros. He is short, fat, and hairy. His face, with a 
nose like an eagle's beak, is adorned with a big mustache reminiscent of 
Dudule, the comic film actor.'!? He is a very bad hunter: out of a flock of 


thousands of wild ducks stretched out practically infinitely over a sandy | 


islet in the middle of a branch of the river, he hits only one after several 
shots. At the first report of his rifle, the birds flew up into the air with a 


tremendous noise of rustling leaves and circled for a long time. A few of | 


them came back down in little groups a little further away. Among the other 
animals we saw were: a waterbuck (a superb beast somewhat like a roan 
antelope but with very long horns; its gallop is at once slow and light; 
although the beast looks powerful and heavy, it barely seems to touch the 
ground) and a herd of antelopes, frightened off by the car. 


The chiefs’ tribunal (which is a court of first instance for disputes 
among natives) deals with issues involving dowries, abductions, and divorce 
with that almost universal spirit of derision with regard to these sorts of 
subjects, as very well symbolized by French vaudeville. The judges are native 
chiefs, nearly all quite elegant: exposed shoes, English stockings, shorts, 
and white shirts; on their heads a comic sort of white hat reminiscent of 
a pastry chef’s bonnet. They are all very black, very tall, and very thin. 
Among them sits a veteran who fought against Emin Pasha.'!? He is wearing 
Arab trousers, an old uniform jacket and a tarboosh almost as tall as an 
antique top hat. 


4 April 


Worked, since yesterday, to compose a draft of the “Preface” for the eventual 
publication of these notes. Thesis: it is through subjectivity (carried to its 
paroxysm) that one attains objectivity. More simply: writing subjectively, I 
augment the value of my testimony, by showing that at every moment I 
know what to confine myself to, with regard to my value as a witness. (This 
is what I have not managed to explain clearly in this draft of the “Preface.”) 
The current state of the project is as follows: 


112 An allusion to the comic 
actor Clyde Cook, the star of 
the 1925 silent film Should 
Sailors Marry? (released in 
France under the title Le 
Mariage de Dudule), which 
also featured Oliver Hardy. 


[Trans] 


113 The German physician, 
explorer, and naturalist Eduard 
Schnitzer (1840-92) traveled 
widely through the Ottoman 
Empire (where he came to be 
called Mehemet Emin or 
“Emin Pasha”) and Africa. He 
served as governor of the 
Egyptian province of Equatoria 
from 1878 until the Mahdist 
revolt ted by Muhammad 
Ahmad conquered the area 
by 1889 (leading the British to 
send Henry Morton Stanley 
on an arduous mission to res- 
cue Emin Pasha). {Trans.] 


114 In the “Additional 

Notes” section of his travel 
notebooks, Leiris wrote more 
material for a preface to 
Phantom Africa. Please see the 
Appendix to this volume for 
the complete text. [Trans.} 


PREFACE 
This journal is neither a history of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti, 


nor what is conventionally called a “travel narrative.” I am not 


qualified to give a complete report on this scientific and official 
expedition. 


(Here a short blurb about the Mission.)"4 Nor do I intend to 
provide advertising copy (however indirect and minimal) for the 
Thomas Cook Agency or other tourist organizations, which are all 
commercial enterprises designed to sabotage various countries. 


I could publish a book that would be either a rather gloomy 
adventure novel (we no longer live in the age of Livingstones and 
Stanleys, and I do not have the heart for embellishment), or a more 
or less brilliant essay of ethnographic vulgarization (I leave this last 
task to the technicians of teaching, a domain that has never been 
mine). I prefer to publish these notes. 


Although one finds in them the canvas of the voyage, echoes 
of the work that was carried out, our most lasting tribulations, they 
do not constitute anything other than a personal chronicle, an inti- 
mate journal that could just as well have been written in Paris, but 
as it happens has been kept during a trip in Africa. 


Some will reproach me for attaching too much importance to 
MY individuality; for striving—good little horticulturist of the 


self—to bring out MY impressions; for lacking the required min- 
imum of objectivity. 


Indeed, I relate few incidents of the voyage aside from those 
in which I was personally involved. I only recount events in which 
I myself took part. I describe little. I note details that anyone is 
free to declare misplaced or pointless. I leave out others that could 
be considered more important. I have indeed done nothing after 
the fact to correct what there is here that is too individual. But I 
have done so in order to attain the maximum of truth. For nothing 
is true bur the concrete. It is in pushing the particular to the 
extreme that, often, one reaches the general; in exhibiting the 


personal coefficient in the light of day that one allows the calcula- 
tion of error; in carrying subjectivity to its peak that one attains 
objectivity. 

May my traveling companions—my friends—forgive me if, in 
the course of this journal, there are judgments that do not coincide 
precisely with their own; if I seem at times not to recognize the 
collective nature of an enterprise in which they have participated 
as much or more than I have; if I cite facts from their lives the way 
I cite any other external phenomenon seen from my own point of 
view. I have as little taste as I have talent for speaking of what I do 
not know. But, logically, if there is one thing that a man possesses 
some right to know and may claim to define, it is himself, and 
hence the shadows of the world, of its beings and things, as they 
are projected upon his mind.—M.L. 


Title of the book: The Shadow of Adventure. 
As I was copying these lines, a swarm of locusts passed by. 


The pedantry of this preface, of which the pseudo-philosophical ending 
is particularly empty and pretentious. Everything remains so confused . . . 


Tomorrow, Griaule and I will leave for the south to photograph 
elephants. 


The bush dog and the civet are asleep, stretched out one on top of the 
other. 


SS 2 2 


I return to my preface. I reread—in the toile-—the version I wrote yester- 
day. Maybe it was better. l'Il copy it here. It is certainly less uptight. 


This journal is neither a history of the Mission Dakar—Djibouti 
nor what it is conventionally called a travel narrative. Organized 
by . . . and sponsored by . . . , the ethnographic and linguistic 
Mission D.D., under the direction of my friend M. Griaule, 
crossed . . . etc., etc. Its members were . . . and myself, as secretary- 
archivist. Temporary collaborators joined us at various points 
during the journey: ... 
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Aside from the fact that I am not qualified to give a full report 
of this enterprise, private or official, the notes published here—notes 
written day by day as we were traveling—are strictly personal in 
character. Not that I attach great importance to what some would 
call their “individuality.” Nor that I have made an effort, good little 
horticulturist of the self that I am, to bring out MY impressions. 


Reducing the episodes of the voyage almost exclusively to 
those in which I myself have taken part (so as not to recount any- 
thing that I may have involuntarily distorted), not being afraid to 
express myself subjectively, I have tried to give these notes as much 
truth as possible. For nothing is true except the concrete. It is in 
pushing the particular as far as it will go that one attains the gen- 
eral, and it is with a maximum of subjectivity that one touches 
objectivity. Let me explain. 


Some will say that, speaking of Africa, I don’t need to say 
whether, on such-and-such a day, I was in a good mood, or even 
how I defecated. I would reply that while not being the sort of person 
who falls to his knees before his own works (whether it is a matter 
of books or of children, two kinds of excrement), I do not see why, 
if all else fails, I should let such an event pass in silence. Not only is 
it just as important in itself as the fact that this or that tree, or a 
native dressed in this or that fashion, or this or that animal happened 
to be at a given moment on the side of the road. But this phenom- 
enon of defecation also must be recounted because it is valuable from 
the perspective of the narratives authenticity. 


Not so that the narrative would be complete—for, since the 
notekeeper does not have enough time, there can never for a single 
instant be any question of this (and yet, how interesting it would 
be, in a journal, to note not only the most fleeting thoughts but also 
all the organic states ac different moments of the day, how one ate, 
for example, how one made love, how one pissed . . . )}—but so as 
to expose the personal coefficient in the light of day in order to allow 


the calculation of error, which is the greatest possible guarantee of 
uvjectivity. 


I would also reply (and this brings me to my second point) 
that not for a moment have I proposed to write what is known as 
a travel narrative, feeling that in these days there are activities more 
urgent than providing touristic impressions for dilettantes. Highly 
fashionable for a number of years now, the travel narrative is a lit- 
erary genre that aims to make of the reader an armchair traveler, 
and even, if the patient is sufficiently tempted and has the means, 
a tourist. In short, a work for train-station bookstalls or for the 
Cook Agency, but certainly less effective as advertising than a good 
documentary film. Ridiculous, anyway, from an emotional point 
of view, when compared to a moderately successful adventure 
novel. For we no longer live in the age of Stanleys and Livingstones 


I could have published a book that would have been a rather 
gloomy adventure novel (stripped in any case of any compelling 
quality, for if I concede that no one cares about my impressions or 
about the risks I may have run, I wonder what greater interest 
could be found in the tribulations of four instead of one European 
traveling through Africa today). Or, a work of ethnographic pop- 
ularization (an undertaking beyond my competence, as I have 
always been a poor student and an even worse professor).* 


I prefer to publish these notes, taken in the margins of traveling 
and research, and which (despite the fact that they contain the 
framework of our trip, echoes of the work we accomplished, and 
the most important anecdotes and incidents) constitute nothing 
other than a personal diary which I could have just as well kept in 
Paris, but which I happen to have kept while traveling through 
Africa. 


I hope my companions will forgive me if I seem to have 
shirked a task which they perhaps had good reason to believe I had 
assigned myself: to be the historiographer of the Mission. 


I have as little taste as I have talent for speaking of what I do 
not know, and the only thing I know well is myself. 


amame e a ne nn atom ae tle me me ae em ee e a a ee et ie evn een an se eam re nn nem eter ne tem et ree eR a 


* | almost was one, however, 
In the summer of 1928, 
needing money during a stay 
in Egypt, | served as a French- 
language examiner for the oral 
exams of the baccalaureate in 
Assiout. 
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* In many ways, these 

two drafts of the preface are 
in contradiction with my pres- 
ent point of view. Let us say— 
grosso modo—that in them | 
show myself to be too individ- 
ualistic, and at the same time 
too inclined to doubt, or even 
to mea culpa. } am leaving in 
these two drafts despite their 
lack of quality, on the one 
hand because | do not want 
to cut anything out of this 
journal; on the other because 
they hold a certain psycholog- 
ical interest (March 1933). 


115 As with “district commis- 
sioner,’ in the entries that fol- 
tow Leiris simply uses the 
English word “captain” without 
italicizing it or marking it as a 
foreign word. [Trans.] 


116 In fact, “the examination 
of my reasons for traveling. of 
my reasons for writing’ is 
hardly taken up in this book, 
which remains essentiaily 
ephemeraiia, or notes from an 


Another title for the book: Walker across the Tropic of Cancer. 


Draft of the dedication: “To my friend Marcel Griaule, thanks to whom 
this book was written.”* 


Pere er rr 


From the beginning, in keeping this journal, I have struggled against a 
poison: the idea of publication. 


Tomorrow, no more hair-splitting: the bush. 


5 April 
Today is tomorrow: we have set out for the elephants. 


A three-hour drive along an almost deserted road through the bush 
brings us to Opari. We hand the letter of introduction the governor has 
given us to a captain!” about fifty years old, very much of a Kitchener type 
(though I cannot remember ever having seen his portrait), who promises 
us elephants. We might even be able to see two of them right away; they 
were here this morning. Psst! Orderly! But the latter announces that the 
elephants have gone back up the hill and won't come down again until 
tomorrow morning. We must be patient. This evening, we will eat dinner 


with the captain and talk at greater length about the elephants. Meanwhile, 
let us clear up yesterday's problem. 


More and more, I am realizing that I am tired of recording all these 
ephemera. When I’m on the move, it’s alright, as they fade into the back- 
ground, and anyway I hardly have time to write them down. When I am 
not moving, it’s worse, because for one thing I get bored. Getting bored, I 
try to amuse myself by writing this journal, which becomes my principal 
way of passing the time. It’s almost as though I had had the idea of coming 
on this voyage expressly to write it. But since I’m not on the move, I don’t 
have much to say. There is nothing to fall back on aside from introspection, 
the examination of my reasons for traveling, of my reasons for writing.''® 
And then my idleness plunges me into the depths of depression and the 
end of everything, for I defy anyone—writer or not—who looks at himself 
sincerely not to become quickly overwhelmed by the most terrible nihilism. 
My own case is further complicated by the fact that it is literary, so to speak. 


And the problem isn't solved by any reason I may discover for writing (how- 
ever good, however cunningly camouflaged) —on the contrary! 


At that point, because it has moved into the foreground and at times I 
feel that, instead of it being a simple reflection of my life, I am living for 
it, this notebook becomes a loathsome ball and chain from which I do not 
know how to break free, since I am attached to it by a whole host of 
superstitions. 


I should have to make up my mind once and for all to drop it, though 
I might take it up again when things are a bit clearer. 


Also, the more it bores me to write it, the more I am tempted to spice 
it up with literary rubbish, as though to revive my appetite . . . 


I don’t want to return to this subject anymore. Two journals are even 
more tedious than one. Futile to add to the tedium of the one, the tedium 
of a “journal of a journal.” 


6 April 


Yesterday's dinner went very well. The group included the captain, his wife 
(not pretty, but slender and charming, in a long, spangled black dress), and 
a little, completely rotund major who has come from Khartoum (where he 
is head of the zoological department) to see the elephants. 


We chat about all sorts of things (an ostrich we saw this afternoon, 
whose native owner had plucked in order to sell the feathers, and then 
rubbed with red earth as a salve; the result: a papier-maché turkey strolling 
through the countryside on stilts; two Belgian officials who came to Juba 
while the governor was away and used his residency as a hotel, eating and 
sleeping there, wich the servants not understanding a word of what they 
were saying and replying: “Yes, sir!” to everything—the superstition of the 
three cigarettes, which harks back to the Boer War, etc.). We even talk about 
elephants: two came down during the afternoon into the captain's garden, 
and the boys chased them away by banging empry tins. After dinner, ping- 
pong: our hostess against me, the captain against Griaule. 


Woke up this morning with a headache because I am no longer in the 
habit of drinking whiskey. 


appointment book. During the 
period when | was writing it, 
the little introspection it con- 
tains certainly seemed more 
considerable than it does to 
me now, rereading it today: 
indeed, to my mind this was 
the element that, being the 
least mechanical of my various 
notations (things seen, informa- 
tion gathered, incidents, dreams 
or reflections), benefited from 
being privileged in the narra- 
tive. (1951) 


* The name given in 
English colonies to the 


building put at the disposal of ; 


passing travelers. In French 
colomes. it is called a case de 
possoge or campement. 


117 The word "police- 

man” is in English in the origi- 
nal. As Leiris’s 1934 footnote 
explains, in these entries he 
begins using the English word 
"resthouse" rather than the 
French compement. [Trans.} 


118 In English in the original. 
[Trans.] 


119 “Heurtebise”: an approxi- 
mate transcription of the 
Engiish name of a species of 
antelope. the hartbeast or 
Cape deer. (1951) 


The elephants have moved a bit further away into the hills. The police- 
man who was supposed to take us to see them arrived rather late to the rest- 
house.*"”” There is no way we can go to see the elephants. We will see others 
in Kiripi (through which we already passed on the way from Juba). The 
Syrian doctor in charge of the medical station there would be delighted to 
receive us and the major will join us there in the afternoon. 


Departure. 


Arrival in Kiripi. We call on the doctor, whom we had already seen yes- 
terday as we passed through. A hasty lunch at the resthouse. A lengthy siesta 
while waiting for the major to come. Finally he arrives: seen in daylight, he 
is rather tall and strong. Tea with the Syrian doctor, who is very clever with 
elephants (the captain dixit). 


Cocktails with the captain, where the major joins us wearing tall buc- 
caneer boots because of the mosquitoes. Dinner. Egypto-Sudanese conver- 
sation. We discuss Emil Ludwig, as we did at dinner yesterday. Some time 
ago he came to Gallabat, trying to reach Abyssinia. But he ended up staying 
there. It isn’t a trip for that sort of man, anyway, as he is too soft (the major 
dixit). A large herd of female elephants has been reported on the bank of 
the Nile, two and a half hours on foot from here. But tomorrow morning 
we will go elsewhere to see some males, because apparently it is better not 


to have anything to do with the females, which are quite volatile because 
of their young. 


7 April 


Saw no elephants, naturally. We set out before 6 a.m. with the major (who 
was no longer wearing his buccaneer boots, but beige gaiters instead) and 
a whole cavalcade. Numerous tracks of elephants and other animals: buffalo, 
waterbucks, “heurtebises.”""? The elephants are moving downwind, so it is 
difficult to reach them, as the wind carries our scent. All the same, while 
everyone would certainly be thrilled to see them, none of us is so flush with 
the hunting instinct as to be prepared to go to any lengths to find them. 
‘Two and a half hours on foot, with various false alarms, the head guide 
declaring first chat he could hear an elephant’s stomach rumbling, then that 
the animals were two hours away, then that there was a whole herd of 
females with their young and a big male just ahead, then that the females and 


young had taken to the long grass, where there was no way to follow them, 
then chat there were only two elephants, then that there were none at all in 
the immediate vicinity. The old guide performs a nice bit of magic (bending 
a bush down to the ground and holding it in that position by placing stones 
on the leaves), so as to bring the elephants near, but with no result. Finally, 


Griaule has to be content with filming our caravan and the various kinds of: 


spoor we see, including a huge pile of elephant dung, quite fresh. 


We get back after having walked for nearly six hours in all (perhaps 
some 25 kilometers) in the blazing sun, which has given us a hellish thirst. 
We depart Kiripi, leaving the major behind. He isn’t coming to Juba until 
tomorrow, wanting to make one more attempt to see the elephants. 


8 April! 


Found our mail yesterday evening. Two letters from my mother, but nothing 
from Z. I blame myself for the pessimism of the things I wrote her from 
Yaoundé (and elsewhere) . . . Z. was deeply affected by what I wrote, says 
my mother. This confirms my resolution—made in Opari—not to give in 
anymore to this sort of crisis, to be entirely in the voyage, no longer to fool 
around with things or to indulge in introspection. It looks as if colonial 
gloom hit me hard in Yaoundé. I have greatly exaggerated the gravity of the 
situation, I am told. I have to admit that—serious or not—I shouldn't have 
been so violently preoccupied by it; not, at any rate, to the point of yielding 
to such unjustifiable depression. But then, they have no idea how sinister 
most of the places through which we've been traveling are . . . Down with 
roads! We've dragged along enough of them. 


Reflected on our group walk yesterday morning and concluded, in agree- 
ment with Griaule, that, with his fat feet from his gaiters, his corpulence, and 
the rectangular wire-gauze swatter which he was using to beat his back (like 
a tail) to kill flies, ic was the major himself who was the elephant. 


9 April 


ee 


At last the weather is torrid. 


120 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
April 8, 1932: 


[...] Since l sent you that 
letter [of 30 January], you may 
have been alarmed by some 
other pessimistic statements 
in my journal (in the very 
pages | sent along with the 
letter). To a large extent they 
are explained by the condi- 
tions of our journey between 
Yaoundé and juba, a voyage 
that (contrary to what | had 
expected in France, since at 
that point it was perhaps 
from this section that | was 
expecting the most) has been 
among the dreariest—dreary 
to the point that on a number 
of occasions | wondered what 
| was really doing there. 
Moreover, keeping my journal, 
rather than being a distraction. 
became tiresome to me (the 
idea that the journal could 
never have any interest, only 
being the account of anodyne 
events, containing nothing of 
an adventure tale, being as a 
result completely useless; | 
should get up the courage to 
give it up and go back to 
writing poems; I'm wasting my 
time; the life I'm leading is 
absurd, etc.). It was also during 
this period that | was the 
most deprived of news, and 
that | had the most trouble 
writing you, too, because of 
this “chamber of darkness." 
which | am not making up. but 
which truly existed, in Afrique 
Equatoriale Française as well 
as in Cameroon. 

kt will not really get any bet- 
ter until we get to Abyssinia, 
assuming Abyssinia doesn't dis- 
appoint me, something l'm 
afraid of even if (going by the 
latest information we've 
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received) | don't really 

believe it. And also Roux will 
be there, which will be a great 
comfort to me. You can’t 
imagine to what an extent 
Griaule (whom | like very 
much, even so) is unfeeling 
with regard to what remains 
in spite of everything my 
essential activity: poetry. | sus- 
pect, for example, that he 
imagines quite contentedly 
that he has introduced me to 
something serious by bringing 
me to ethnography; that 
poetry was something of my 
youth, a futile thing he got me 
out of (didn’t he tell me that 
he too, when he was about 
eighteen, wrote poems and 
that these poems seemed 
wonderful to him as he was 
writing them, but the idea 
would have never come to 
him to publish thern—this 
because one day, chatting with 
him and Schaeffner, | declared 
in a moment of frankness 
that, as little as | was eager for 
success, it still bothered me a 
little to have a number of 
unpublished manuscripts laying 
in my desk drawers, and not 
to be at all sure | would be 
able to publish my journal. 
{...] 1 don't think I'm 
especially vain, but even so, 

to consider (even in good 
faith) the sort of ephemeral 
Poetic activity that any slightly 
wtelugent or sensitive young 
person between the ages 

of eighteen and twenty might 
undertake, to be on the 

same levei as the activity that. 
despite all appearances to 
the contrary. has constituted 
my whole ife and which, when 
all is said and done. is a source 
of continual torture to me— 
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It was so hot in the hold of the barge into which our goods are being 
loaded—for we are embarking today—that, emerging into the sunlight, I 
nearly shivered. I love to play the good ship's captain who, once his cargo’?! 
is stowed away, can relax, knowing he has done his duty. 


But why, on this new voyage when I am traveling it for the second time, 


does the Nile seem yet again to be the symbol of life in its most dazzling 
and desolate aspects? 


Must I—today as yesterday—tread the deck of a boat (however calm, 


however gentle) like the emigrant who makes the sea churn with wrath 
beneath his feet? 


The grandeur (in my imagination) of this departure. Keen sorrow (I 
cannot tell how much I am inventing it, or how much I am invented by 
it). Memories: gnawed bones. 


oe 


10 April 


“The finest thing in Juba!” says our friend the major (who is sailing with 
us, going down to Khartoum), pointing at the district commissioner's white 


bull-terrier among the group of people waving goodbye from the dock. The 
major certainly has a spiteful and ungrateful tongue... 


The ship—the S. S. Gedid—pulls out preceded by a vast escort of white 
birds. 


Strange navigation. The method is as follows: the boat is allowed to 
drift with the current down the twisting, narrow channels, until one of the 
barges lashed to its sides strikes the bank more or less violently, which pro- 
pels the vessel back in the right direction. In areas where there are sandbars, 
a man standing in the bow feels for the bottom with a pole. 


At our first port of call, the major is surrounded by English officials 
who come aboard to have a drink of beer or whiskey. He probably enjoys 
equal popularity throughout Sudan. 


A man who spent his youth in Germany, lived in South America, and 
recently visited the Sudan was loading his baggage yesterday at the same 


time we were. This morning, he cut himself shaving and I lent him my 
hemostatic pencil to stop the bleeding. This afternoon, he tells me about 
some of the people on board: the chief engineer (for all purposes the cap- 
tain) is engaged to the sister-in-law of a former political agent in the Sudan, 
the author of a practical vocabulary of several of the local dialects and since 
become a Bolshevik. If 1 understood correctly, the sister-in-law in question 
has the cabin next to mine. I noticed this morning that, to make herself at 
“home,”!” she had furnished her bunk with a pink, embroidered cushion, 


placed on her pillow. 


In many places where the banks are steep, colonies of red birds live like 
troglodytes in holes riddled along the shore. 


The boat’s progress is at times so capricious that, if undulations on a 
horizontal plane had the same effect as the vertical rolling which causes sea- 
sickness, one would almost be nauseous. 


11 April 
A steamboat life: lazy and lighthearted. 


My neighbor is not the sister-in-law, as I thought, but the girlfriend of 
the man who cut himself. 


Slept better than the night before, the heat being less oppressive. 


The boat, seemingly more and more determined to progress only by 
playing billiards with the banks. It is equipped for this, however: in the 
front of each barge and the boat itself, heavy, vertical beams serve as buffers. 
In the daytime, its behavior is somewhat more seemly. 


A weird dream leaves me with a peculiar impression: poking its head 
over a wall, a mule pins my head to the ground, pressing it down with its 
nose and even biting my scalp a little. There is also a carriage in the dream. 


A stop this morning, but nothing else since then. Just a sparse grouping 
of huts now and then, probably the home ofa single family. People wave as 
the boat goes by. 


Contrary to what we expected, given what we were told in Juba, the 
channel is always well marked, despite its meandering. 


what an incredible lack of 
understanding). { ...] 

If my journal is published, it 
will without a doubt burn 
bridges with Griaule, because 
it will be inadmissible from an 
official point of view. [ ...] 

l don't know if twill want 
to go away again because, for 
some time now, I've been 
coming to the realization that, 
aside from the distraction of 
the first month, | am more 
or less the same while I'm 
traveling as f am in Paris;— 
that a voyage undertaken in 
these conditions does not 
have the moral significance | 
thought it would;—that. all 
things considered, ! prefer 
contact with those who think 
more or less the way ! do 
(Heini, Bataille, Baron, etc.) to 
contact with people with 
whom | certainly have much 
less in common, [...] 


121 The word “cargo” is in 
English in the original. [Trans.] 


122 In English in the original. 
[Trans.] 
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Infinite green flatness, almost bare of trees. Tall grass, papyrus. Some- 
times the boat gets stuck in it after an especially sharp rebound. 


Teeming wildlife: herons, egrets, ducks, oxpeckers, jabirus, hippos, of 
which all one sees is the pinkish head (they dive as the boat approaches), 
large crocodiles, and even a number of elephants, either alone or in herds: 
a herd of females releasing avalanches of dung while their young nuzzle at 
their teats—two scratching themselves against a tree laden with birds— 
individuals with birds perched on their backs (in many cases, it is these 
white birds that betray their presence)—all twitching their ears and occa- 
sionally trumpeting. 

Naturally, the major presides over a number of these sights. We spend 
part of the day with him, perched on the roof of the pilot’s cabin, as if on 
a poop deck. The major is delighted and even moved at the sight of the 
baby elephants suckling at their mothers’ teats. Toward mid-afternoon, 
alone in the dining room, he plays solitaire. 


12 April 


This morning, we pass the boat heading upstream to Juba. We draw along- 
side and exchange pleasantries. Mutual visits. The major, who has friends 
on the Omdurmazn, is the first to board the other boat. The Omdurman 
transfers to the Gedid a barge fitted with first-class accommodations, doubt- 
less for passengers embarking in Malakal. 


Papyrus, taller than yesterday, in a jungle of feathery tufts, the tops of 
which form a carpet flatter than any desert or plain. 


We sink gently into these papyrus beds when, moving in the usual way, 
one of the barges strikes them. We leave them in disarray behind us. 


Not a man, not a village. Here and there, stakes marking the mouth of 
some side-channel . . . the only sign of humanity, save for columns of smoke 
from huge bush fires in the distance. I learn to my surprise that we are moving 


' for the moment through a man-made canal, that is, an open passage cut 
: through the papyrus. 


No animals, save for a few crocodiles and always a great many birds. 


White or gray herons. Birds drifting on the islets of weeds. Divers swimming 


just below the surface: with only their heads and necks sticking out, they ! 


look like angry snakes. On the banks, generally at water level, various kinds 
of birds stand in the shadows in their cradle of reeds, as snug as the tongue 
in one’s mouth, between the teeth and the palate. 


Our course grows calmer: fewer jolts. Still, one of the rudders gets dam- 
aged, which obliges us to stop after dinner. They repair it while I am getting 
ready for bed. From time to time, the engines have to be started up, in order 
to disengage the boat and the workmen's barge from the papyrus into which 
they have drifted. 


13 April 


Once again I find my tea beside me when I wake up. Just like yesterday, I 
didn’t even notice when the Arab steward brought it in. These people have 
a remarkable aptitude for the profession of hotel thief... 


The major told us yesterday that he was an observer in the Royal Air 
Corps during the war. “It’s cleaner than the trenches . . . ” Yesterday, after 
dinner, during the breakdown, he again played solitaire. Today he plays 
cards with an English officer who came on board at Schambe. He has small 
blue eyes, tiny teeth, very regular and white, and a pot belly, which, in the 
evening, hangs over his seven-league boots. 


Still the same papyrus plumes, slightly shorter than yesterday. A little 
earth, a few trees, generally reddish. Rainy weather. Our course is even more 
sinuous, 


A lone small village, bursting into view with dramatic suddenness: 
bounded by huts, a semi-circle of land, its diameter formed by the bank (a 
landing stage) and its circumference a hedge of green plants with red leaves. 
Some boys, gray with dust, and a few stark naked men are lined up in front 
of heaps of dried animal hides. No doubt an artificially made post for the 
transport of these wares. 


Another village of the same type a little further along. Aside from that, | 


nothing. This afternoon the weather clears, but the tedium remains fatal. 
A life ordered exclusively by early morning tea, breakfast, lunch, afternoon 
tea, and dinner. 


One or two herds of antelope. Groups of female waterbucks. Birds called 


“bee-eaters,” the size of seagulls, red, with the middle of their bodies green. 


14 April 
We approach Malakal. Green grass, yellow grass, villages of straw huts. Like 


Beauce, with its pointed haystacks. It is raining as we pass a few palm trees. 
We are finally out of the papyrus. 


A lot of people in Malakal. Gentlemen in bush jackets and wide shorts, 
generally with crumpled belts. Ladies somewhat less successful, looking 
mostly like schoolteachers or almost-too-well-scrubbed babies. Three 
extremely stylish dogs, one white, two yellow. 


Awful mud. Syrian trading posts to which the Shilluk come armed with 
spears, the youngest with their crinkly hair smeared with red earth, the 
others with a very complicated hairstyle which forms a sort of Medici collar 
around the backs and sides of their heads. When we try to photograph 
them, they move away or turn their faces with expressions like little girls 
simpering. 

Five new passengers: two officers and their wives, plus another officer. 


For this large port of call, the major has put on a tie and a tussore jacket. 
Only now do I notice that he has very uneven teeth, and it is no doubt due 
to this fact—as much as to the anti-mosquito boots he wears in the evening — 
that he owes his pirate-like appearance. In other respects, he is a considerate, 
mature gentleman. As soon as the boat leaves again, he takes off his jacket 
and tie and mixes with the newcomers, whom he knows (naturally!). 


My outfit—composed of bits and pieces from the gifts received by the 
Mission, personal purchases made at various stops along the journey— 
seems pretty cheap, next to the English! These people are, I think, the only 
Westerners who have kept a bit of romanticism in their demeanor. More 
than what is generally called the “Latin’—whose romantic appearance is 
merely something out of reading material at the hairdresser’s, or penny 
dreadfuls—the Englishman upholds the fine traditions of the beginning of 
the last century: in the propriety of his town clothes, there is always a touch 
of the Tower of London; in the amplitude of his informal clothes, there are 


FIGURE 18A (ABOVE) 
AND 18B (LEFT) 


Young Shilluk men on 
the shore of the Nile 
(Kodok, 14 April). 
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123 The “dusty” look of the 
Shilluk we saw in their reed 
vessels was no doubt due to 
their bodies having been 
rubbed with ash after being 
oiled. (1951) 


124 Leiris uses the odd į 
English formulation “engineer 
on charge.” by which he pre- : 

sumably means “in charge.” 


[Trans.] 


just enough folds to harbor a few ghosts that have slipped out of the novels 
of the School of Horror. They are, moreover, a pipe-smoking people with 


a taste for decorum. 


After Malakal, the river widens. At last I recognize the Nile. Huge 
feluccas. Wide fields studded with cattle. Natives in reed pirogues, so cov- 
ered with dust that from afar they often looked like albinos.'?? Fishermen 
waist-deep in the water, casting nets or trying to spear fish. 


Another stop at Kodok, near to Fachoda. Meeting the major on shore, 
we discuss the Marchard expedition, needless to say. Looking at the paddle 
wheel riverboat near the barges, it all seems as mythical as Reichschoffen 
or Vercingetorix. 


Shilluk even more attractive than the ones in Malakal. They all seem 
to have a really personal feeling for elegance. An abundance of necklaces 
and bracelets; long staffs, huge, long pipes; raised scarification bumps on 
their foreheads like diadems of fleshy pearls. The hairdresses of some of 
them reach the proportions of a helmet or a lansquener’s hat. Wonderful 
savages, no nonchalant, so unexpected, and at the same time so astonish- 
ingly like what one would imagine . .. 


As for the sights, the day ends with some hippos and the drawn-out 
struggle of thousands of little birds to dodge some marauding kites. 


15 April 


: Oppressive sun, heavy air, or scorching wind. No more—or almost no 
| more—villages: the bush on both sides. 


Whole families of gray hippos in the river, sometimes huddled so close 


together that it would hardly be an exaggeration to compare them to shoals 
| of herring, 


A stop at Renk, where we land on a sort of jetty made of clinker held 


| up by old barge planks. 


An incident: the civet escaped from the truck and fell into the water. 
An Arab fishes it out. This fascinated a group of the ship’s English passen- 
gers. After the rescue, the engineer on charge!‘ (a very nice boy; the photo 
of an elderly lady on his cabin table makes one imagine that it might be his 


mother, in Liverpool, Manchester or somewhere: dear old lady! What 
notion does she have of the Sudan?) makes an inordinate fuss over the poor 
little thing.” 


At Renk, we drop off a passenger, one of the officers who came on 
board at Malakal. His wife stays on board. When the boat leaves, she dis- 
creetly waves her handkerchief, forcing herself to be proper. Her husband 
turns his eyes away, takes a drag on his cigarette, waves his hand politely. In 
Renk, the heat is terrible and the place is swarming wich mosquitoes. 
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17 April 


Made no entry in this journal yesterday, a particularly maddening day: we 
transferred from the boat to the railway'* that is going to take us to 
Gedaref. 


First, everything is transferred to a barge 20 kilometers before Kosti, as 
the boat cannot go all the way itself due to the low water level and the rocky 
riverbed. 


Then, in a process that takes two and a half hours, our equipment is 
offloaded from the boat to the coaches reserved for us. This process is made 
worse by several incidents: the truck half-fell into the water as it was 
unloaded; we had to find some way of paying our bill on the boat in French 
money, since a draft cabled from Khartoum failed to arrive; the touring car 
refuses to start and has to be towed by the truck; we load the coaches in 
such haste that our baggage is piled up almost at random (today we have to 
get things back in order). 


While I am on the dock, supervising the departure of our baggage for 
the station, I see the Englishwoman who has such a melting smile and the 
look of an over-scrubbed baby, preparing to get off, escorted by her hus- 
band. The little bush dog is beside me. Anticipating what is about to hap- 
pen, I take it into my arms. Immediately, the couple comes up to me. 
Charming people, speaking excellent French. They pet the dog, and the 
lady smiles pleasantly. A single blot on my pleasure: were I not a member 
of an official expedition, if I simply showed up looking the way I do, I 


enn e aM 


125 In English in the original. 
[Trans.] 


§26 The word “railway” is in 
English in the original. [Trans.] 


FIGURE 19 


Fetuccas leaving on the Nile 
(Abou Zeyd, 16 April) 


would never meet such nice people. But I very much enjoy these kinds of | 
interactions, which remain gratuitous because there is no chance of following 
them up later . . . So ephemeral that, once the people one encounters this 
way are buried in the past, one can always tell oneself how delightful they 


were and how well one would have gotten along with them... 


In the train for Khartoum—which was boarded by all the passengers 
from the boat—farewell to the major (who promises me that when I 
come back to the Sudan, he will show me some “b-i-i-i-g elephants” in the : 
Khartoum zoo), farewell to my friend who cut himself, salutations to my 


cabin neighbor (whose flirtation with the former seems to be heating up), 
salutations to the lady whose husband we left at Renk. This last lady asks 
me for news of the civet saved from drowning and grows sad when I tell 


her that the poor little thing has died during the night. 


This morning, in the heat of the morning’s disembarkation, I slapped 
Makan. If those ladies knew this, perhaps they would have felt I was a bit 
rough,'”’ despite their probable contempt for the natives. But then, a fellow 
going to Abyssinia... ! 


I am too optimistic to allow room for anything like irony or bitterness. 
The first of these women really had nothing pretty about her except her 
smile and a fairly good sense for clothing; certainly, she must have been rav- 
ishing once, but now she went without lunch on the boat and, at each stop- 
ping place, she took a long walk with her husband; I think that, being rather 
stout, she was trying to lose weight! The second, a long, pale plank of a 
woman, was limping, suffering from Guinea worm disease, as the bandage 
around her right ankle testified. The third, at first sight, had a striking 


resemblance to one of my wife’s older sisters, a girl of whom I am very fond. 


All these people are returning to Europe and have already plunged back 
into a completely European way of life, if indeed they ever gave it up. 
Clearly, it seems quite strange and admirable that people sailing with them 
should be going off to stay for a few months in Abyssinia, a country more 
or less devoid of roads and railways. 


But all this has vanished into the most hidden recesses of my memory. 


Larget and I, at Sennar, waiting for the train to Gedaref, have spent the day 


127 In English in the original. 


_ [Trans] 
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128 There are two film ver- 
sions of Willa Cather's 1923 
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in the coach put at our disposal by the kind officials in Khartoum. This 
morning we took a walk down to the Blue Nile, which is very low right 
now. 


Large pebbly shoals are visible, bristling here and there with oyster shells. 
This is how I’ve always imagined the Dead Sea would look. The countryside 
is arid, the sun scorching. A strong wind is blowing, bombarding us with 
dust. 


Here at last is AFRICA, the land of 120° in the shade, of slave caravans, 
cannibal feasts, and empty skulls, where everything is eaten away, corroded, 
doomed. The tall silhouette of the accursed victim of starvation, which has 
always haunted me, rises between me and the sun. I walk in his shadow, a 


shadow harsher but also more invigorating than the brightest rays of the 
sun. 


18 April 


Since our departure from Juba, we never sleep without a fan. We continue 
to fan ourselves in the train taking us to Gedaref—Griaule (back during 
the night from Khartoum, where he went alone), Larget, and I, for whom 
the growing heat is a cause for exhaustion. 


Leaving Sennar, we cross the dam over the Blue Nile. An industrial 


landscape, with locomotives, cranes, boilers, old engines, and vast buildings, 
then poorer and poorer country, flat and red; the soil increasingly fissured. 


Shrubs. Gray or yellow bushes. Not one animal. Not even anthills. Every 


l 
i 


: now and again, an almost dry riverbed. 


The ghastly slowness of the train. Outside each station, round brick 


_ huts with conical cement roofs, for the native staff. 


i 
i 


novel A Lost Lady, but nether į 
of the films (released in 1924 į 
and 1934, respectively) starred ` 
Dorothy Mackaill. Leiris is : 

| man who can measure time without looking at either the sun or the stars, 


almost certainly referring not 
to these but to Mackaill’s 1931 


filmed under the working title 
Lost Lady. [Trans] 


A dream about a naked thigh leaves me in a state of melancholy. 


After I wake up (around 4 o'clock in the morning, before daybreak), I 
think about the following idea which would make a fine “colonial story”: a 


- simply by feeling the growth of his beard. 


film Safe in Hell, which was ` 


I also think of The Lost Lady,” an exotic film starring Dorothy Mackaill, 
photos of which I saw in an issue of the Daily Sketch on board the train. 


The heroine is shown in a shawl and underclothes pushing a banknote 
down her stocking. Elsewhere, she is grappling with a sort of elderly pimp 
in a cowboy hat and white suit, with a long cigar. 


In the train we are traveling in today—just as in the station at Old 
Sennar—there is no dining car. A special cook is attached to our coach: he 


is called the “sheriff.” 


Trees, red-brown all over. Whitish thorn bushes. Yellow, parched grass. 
Practically the desert . . . Just as the sun is vanishing, Gedaref station. Many 
sidings and trucks filled with merchandise. In the town, noisy Arab cafes 
with phonographs and incense. Greek and Armenian shops doing thriving 
business. Against a tortured sky and a background of hills reminiscent of 
the legendary site of Toledo, the mosque. The last big commercial center 
before Abyssinia. 


Larget and I spent a long time in the cargo station, in order to get as 
few crates as possible and our beds out of the coaches. 


The tension is increasing: I am sleeping on the terrace, in a howling 
wind. The heat is stifling. Your helmet makes your head dry, and having 
shrunk, presses into your forehead. Our faces, arms and knees are a bright 
brownish red. It’s the only color I care for. How many kilometers have we 
had to cover to feel ourselves at last on the threshold of exoticism! 
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Part Two 


20 April 


The Abyssinian frontier. We arrived tonight, after spending a day in Gedaref 
(19 April) running a bunch of errands at various merchants’ stores and con- 
tinuing the series of Anglo-Saxon society events with a cocktail at the home 
of the district commissioner, followed by a tiring day spent traveling with 
our heavily laden truck over the 96 miles separating Gedaref and Gallabat 
(Metamma to the Abyssinians). A pretty rough road: nothing but “cotton- 
soil”! furrowed by two ruts, but too narrow for our tires, which are doubled 
in the back. Also, the cracked silt grinds the rubber off the tires. An atro- 
cious heat: we continually have to put water in the radiator. But there are 
astonishing trees, with pale green trunks and branches, which look at me 
like nixes, right between the eyes... 


21 April 


Yesterday, I curned thirty-one years old. The young English captain—blond 
and hardy—who greeted us (with a large display of gin, whiskey, etc.) poured 
me a glass more when he learned that it was my birthday,? while apologizing 
that he didn’t have any champagne. I notice two photos at his house: an 
elderly gentleman with white hair, a cigar, and a black suit; a young woman 
with a pretty, slightly hard face, very much a lady. He is the only European 
in the little fort at Gallabat, a small group of buildings on the hill chac 
overlooks the rest of the city, wich a few chevaux de frise and some strands 
of barbed wire. It is in one of these buildings that he welcomes us. 


In English in the original. 
{Trans.] 


2 In English in the original. 
{Trans.] 


* Amharigna or Amharic is the 
principle tanguage of Abyssinia. 


* An Abyssinian military title 
meaning “left-wing chief” 


3 “The King of Kings,” i.e. Haile 
Selassie | (1892-1975), the 
Ethiopian emperor, who had 
assumed the throne in 1930. 
[Trans] 

4The word “gentleman” is in 
English in the onginal. [Trans.] 
* That is, 'head;” a title given to 
the chief governors of the 
provinces. 


The Anglo-Abyssinian border is a stream—dry at the moment—that 
passes by the bottom of the town. The Ethiopian Customs post is on the 
other side. We go across, escorted by an English native soldier and by a gov- 
ernment official—an Arab who speaks Amharic*—who is going to get some 
mules for us. 


We have hardly met these people when the expected troubles begin: 
the guerazmatch* head of the Customs post (a tall, graying man wearing a 
pea jacket made of blackish wool and classic white close-fitting pants) is 


| very friendly, naturally, but declares that he cannot take the responsibility 


of letting us come through with our boat; we have to telegraph Addis Ababa 
to request authorization from the King of Kings.’ The dubious Abyssinian 
gentleman‘ (yellow slippers with elastic bands, mustard-colored stockings, 
shorts) serving as English-language interpreter for the guerazmatch adds, 
partly in Abyssinian and partly in very bad English, that he is not at all 
sure that this permission will be granted to us. The emperor will have to 
ask the opinion of the Ras* Haylou and the Ras Kasa, in residence in Addis 
Ababa since the coronation. (Just as we presumed, these two are more or 
less in forced residence in Addis Ababa, the Arab official tells us.) 


Moreover, it is impossible to borrow mules. One must buy them, and 
their current price is about 6 Egyptian pounds. Instead of forming one large 
caravan, we will have to make do with thirty mules, which will transport 
our equipment in multiple trips. 


We send two telegrams to Addis Ababa, one addressed to the French 
ministry, the other to the emperor. We sign the contract with the man who 
is going to get the mules for us. Farewell to the English captain, who is 
going to get his hair cut, and who is leaving after lunch on patrol with a 
few soldiers and six camels carrying the equipment and the water tanks. 
While we eat our dessert, we hear the ululations of the women saluting the 


patrol’s impeccable procession. Last in line, the English captain passes on 
his camel. 


A well-deserved nap. Tonight, Griaule is going to pay another visit to 
the guerazmatch to slip him a bribe of a few pounds. Tomorrow morning 


at dawn, we will return to Gedaref to wait for the response to our two 
telegrams. 


22 April 


Griaule decided it was wiser not to go himself last night. Since we are in a 
gray area of protocol, I was the one who went to see the guerazmatch, car- 
rying three 1-pound bills wrapped in a piece of paper with a few lines 
written in Abyssinian: “Here is a small present. In Gedaref, I have many things, 
I have many gifts. 300 piastres or 50 thalers.” No sooner have I crossed 
through the circle of family members and guards and given the paper to 
the guerazmatch, indicating to him with my finger that there is something 
written on it, than I turn back the way I came—with a noble and noncha- 
lant stride—and find Griaule on the other side of the border stream. I think 
of the biblical story of Gideon, his soldiers, his lamps hidden inside the clay 
jars. But this morning’s trip to come back to Gedaref makes me think more 
about Prometheus’s vulture . . . 


Departure at 5 a.m. to beat the heat, and to keep from having to wait 
anxiously for the next watering hole that will permit us to replenish the 
motor. And we have brought 50 liters of liquid in addition to the quantity 
required for our personal consumption. 


At dawn, the van stirs up a cloud of birds. There are also guinea fowl, 
partridges, and deer. No problems, except that one of our gas tanks falls off 
one of the side cases—without being damaged, however—and a large strip 
of rubber falls off one of the tires. But the road is incredibly bumpy! After 
the first kilometers, I replaced Larget who switched to a seat inside the van, 
now nearly empty and unloaded (because we left the boat in one of the 
warehouses at the little fort, and the generator kit and the ice machine in 
one of the rooms at the resthouse), and the jolts are violent. To protect 


myself from the dust, I knot a checkered handkerchief around my face, with | 


only my eyes showing. In this get-up, I must look exactly like the famous 


masked bandit of Mysteries of New York . . .° The entire chassis of the vehicle | 


is rattling. I watch the poles vibrate like the walls of houses during the San 
Francisco earthquake. Ir looks like the whole thing is going to fall apart. 
The screws aren't holding any longer. One of them pops out. But the motor 
is still running fine, and we are moving quickly. 


Tired of being seated and holding on for dear life, I lie down on my 
stomach on the bag with my bedding. I am gray with dust. I curn over on 


5 Leiris is alluding to the 
French title of The Exploits of 
Elaine (1914), the cliffhanger 
film serial directed by Louis J. 
Gasnier: [Trans.] 
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6 In English in the original. 


my back. It is about as pleasurable as wading in thick mud, or making love 
on a pile of manure. I am no longer a soulless body, or a bodyless soul. I 
am a man. I exist. 


The shaking almost makes me throw up the coffee with milk that I 
drank this morning. A large mouthful of fresh water tossed directly down 
my throat from our canteen puts my stomach back in place. I am sitting 
again, I am crawling to keep from bumping my head. Once again I start 
thinking... 

To what improbable algebra has my life been handed over? My reason 
for voyaging is to try to give form to that image that I carry stuck to the fir- 
mament of my mind, like the guiding star of the three kings: two pupils, 
two lips, two breasts . . . And for nothing else! 


A nice bath in Gedaref allows me to clean up and relax. The town is 
no longer in the state of quasi-siege in which we left it, surrounded by a 
cordon of troops searching for six escaped Abyssinian prisoners. 


23 April 


A night of trouble. Last night we dined at the home of the district com- 
missioner with the commandant of the troops in the Gedaref region. Tall, 
strong, slightly red-haired, gesticulating, laughing readily, a half-loony fop, 
the commandant or bimbashi looks like a circus wrestler or a gigolo in an 
American movie. Almost as soon as he arrives, the bimbashi, gesturing 
wildly as he speaks, launches his foot into the drink tray, spilling all the 


; drinks. “Huh... Huh... Awful! ... Dreadful! ... Horrible!” he apologizes. 
[Trans] : But these exclamations are all uttered without the slightest conviction. 


I dont like these all-male dinners. Nor am I militaristic, and when I 
think about it, I don’t even like the soldiers in Kipling. The bush dog (which 


is, in fact, a female jackal) is bothering me too: it jumped on my bed, licked 


: my face, tugged on the bed fabric. A number of times I had to chase it out. 
: The rest of the night was perturbed by confused and wretched dreams in 
_ which there was a mix of passengers from the Gedid and people from Paris. 
The woman who, when we disembarked at Kosti, came up to pet the jackal 
| turned up in a dream looking horribly withered in the guise of a stuck-up 
: old bat shamelessly flaunting her cleavage. There was also Georges Bataille, 


with whom I was leaving a theater, in front of which we came across a gigan- 
tic steer—which was called, I think, the “royal beef” and which was as tall 
as an elephant—with posts made of wood, metal, and cardboard for legs, a 
cylindrical metal tank for a body, and on its head, where the horns should 
have been, an enormous candelabra or chandelier adorned with altar can- 
dles. I don’t remember whether they were lit or not. Bataille and I circled 


the animal, and I was surprised that this monster was not more dangerous. ! 


A little before dawn, suddenly, sharp despair at being alone. A violent 


desire for feminine company, not necessarily for erotic purposes but simply | 


for the sake of company. An atrocious feeling of deprivation, suffered for 
many months now. There is definitely nothing more sinister than all-male 
dinners... 


Military band music this morning, to welcome the governor, who is } 


arriving at the train station. 


But the unexpected arrival of letters lifts me out of this distress. I spend 
a pleasant lazy afternoon, running a couple of errands and reading Pickwick 
Papers,’ which I found in a batch of volumes abandoned in the resthouse. 


24 April 


Not much: more military band, more Pickwick Papers, bureaucratic busy- 
work. The jackal is getting more and more annoying. It tore a corner of my 
robe. 


25 April 


More military band, more paperwork, more jackal. We hire an Abyssinian 
driver who, though almost dead of starvation, looks very stylish with his gray 
flannel trousers, cap and neat mustache. At sundown, while I sic reading 
Pickwick Papers on the verandah, I see the district commissioner, followed 
by his young assistant, as they return from polo in polished boots and white 
breeches, galloping along on their dolled-up horses. 


Griaule discovers during the day that the old resthouse guard, whom 
we thought was an Arab, is really an Abyssinian; he once fought (for the 
Dervishes) in the Metamma “war.” 


7 Leiris is referring to The 
Pickwick Papers, the first novel 
by Charles Dickens (1812-70); 
the book's full title is The 
Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club (1837). [Trans.] 


8 Leiris, letter to Zette, 

April 28, 1932: 

[ .-.] Things are continuing to 
go well, and | am sure that in 
Abyssinia | won't fall back into 
any more of those imbecilic 
depressive crises. I've also been 
cheered up by reading 
Dickens's book, which has pro- 
vided considerable distraction 
and driven me back to my 
dearest preoccupations. It has 
given me a mad desire to 
work, and when | return t will 
have to write at all costs, not 
only poetry but also a novel. 

l would like it to be like a 
French Conrad, but even more 
Psychological—romantic, even, 
in the manner of Senancour— 
and in any case as little an 
adventure novel as possible, 
aside from the setting. Excuse 
me for expressing myself in 
such a “man of letters” style. 
But it is reading The Pickwick 
Paners that has inspired this 
sort of professional tone in 
me. | never found it so remark- 
able when | read it in French. 


| was definitely wrong not to 
bring a few books with me 
when | left Paris. Back then | 
was obsessed with the idea of 
my disgust. with the idea of 
breaking away from everything, 
and | didn't realize that in 
moments of reiative inactivity 
books would have in all likeli- 
hood spared me some crises 
of discouragement in Yaoundé 
in particuiar. [...] 


26 April 
More military brass band, but only briefly. More Pickwick Papers. 


A nap, disturbed by inhuman screams coming from the prison. A 
lunatic? A man being whipped? I'll never know . . . 


27 April 


Two telegrams: 


(1) From Lutten, who already sent a telegraph to tell us that he had to return 
to Bangui to fetch the camp equipment, informing us that he would be in 
Juba on May 4, having had a breakdown in Bangassou. Result: as there is 
no boat before May 15 or 16 and, by the time he reaches Gedaref, the 
Gedaref-Gallabat road will no longer be practicable for camels, he will 


barely join us before mid-June at Lake Tana. Until then, we will be without 
our camp equipment... 


(2) From the French Minister in Addis Ababa, transmitting the emperor's 
reply to our telegram: authorization to enter with all our equipment and to 
use it (with the exception of the boars motor, which must be taken disman- 
tled to Addis Ababa or put under seal). In practical terms, this amounts to 
preventing us from using our boat. 


A letter is sent immediately to request permission to use the motor. 
One consolation: if we don’t use the boat, we'll be able to make a nice shelter 
out of its awning while waiting for Lutten and the tents. . . 


28 April® 


104° to 107° in the shade yesterday. Hyenas crying during the night, stir- 
ring up a din of birds. 
Tomorrow, Griaule and I will go to Gallabat in the small car to give 


the emperor's reply to the guerazmatch and to find out how far in the direc- 
tion of Lake Tana we'll be able to get by car. 


Exhausted from onanism and the heat. My stomach is swollen from 
drinking too much water, I need to get myself together if I don’t want to 
end up mired in senility or debilitated by sunstroke. 


An unpleasant dream about a train, the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
and official honors, sharpening the bad taste left in my mouth by a mix of 
quinine and thirst, and driving me back down into my never-ending obses- 
sion with self-criticism. 


To take things as they come, like a child. That’s what one should strive 
for. Pll get there... 


Since yesterday I have discovered I have a sort of hatred toward certain 
animals, which can easily turn to brutality. The little jackal—which is a 
pest, it’s true—was the victim. The final spasms, perhaps, of my refusal to 
accept nature, everything I’ve plunged into... 


Shopping with the Abyssinian driver. He is not very skillful behind the 
wheel, and starts out by knocking down one of the resthouse gateposts. 
Things go a bit better after that. With true Oriental courtesy, the Armenian 
shop owner in whose establishment I make my purchases invites me to have 
a seat and offers me a ginger beer. 


29 April 


Gedaref to Gallabat: the journey is less rough than the first time, as we take 
the small car instead of the double-wheeled truck. Griaule drives. The 
Abyssinian chauffeur lolls in the back. No luck: two tires burst in a way that 
can't be repaired. Two-thirds of the way there, a group of vulcures—with a 
wider wingspan than any I have ever seen—devouring a dead camel. They 
are so gorged with meat that they can barely take off and flee at our approach. 


At the Gallabat Customs station, the guerazmatch and his acolyte, the 
squint-eyed interpreter, looking like a semi-European small-time pimp, pur- 
sue their tip-gathering stratagems. The telegram from the French minister 
leaves them cold. Obviously: it is written in French (which they can’t read) 
and signed by the French minister (whose rights they claim not to know). 
The small-time pimp, in particular, tries to make trouble, as he hasn't 
received a gift. 


No news of the mules. But another telegram, this time from the 
Ethiopian minister of foreign affairs. Our authorization is confirmed with 
the same stipulation regarding the motor (with the variation that, if we like, 


9 "Ginger beer’ is in English in 
the original. [Trans.] 
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Camel carcass on the side of the trail. 
between Gedaref and Gallabat (29 April). 


we can take it with us—this being the third version, as a second wire from 
the French minister had meanwhile informed us that the emperor would 
be willing to buy the motor) . . . We will bring this telegram the next time 
we go to the Customs station, that is, when we return from Gedaref with 


another load. 


The chauffeur tries in vain to repair the tires. He takes out all the tools, 
looks at them, spreads them out, and has us admire them. He leaves every- 
thing lying about and in a muddle. If he touches the crank, he loses the 
crank. If he removes the bolts, he loses them. We search for the bolts, and 
then realize that they aren't lost at all but in the usual place. 


After visiting the Customs station, Griaule and I ventured on foot into 
Abyssinia, escorted by a young man with a Gras rifle and a cartridge belt 
around his waist. The trail would be passable by car, if necessary, but it 
would require a certain amount of labor, and even then it would only be 
possible to go the first few kilometers . .. We go no further than a church, 
a round straw hut, more ramshackle than the humblest of the fetish huts 
we saw elsewhere. On our way back we notice some stone circles, like the 
traces of ruined dwellings—all that remains of old Metamma, the battlefield 
on which Emperor Yohannes was killed fighting the Dervishes. 


30 April 


The chauffeur, who spent the evening with friends, is totally drunk. We 
have to keep him from trying to do anything, because he breaks whatever 
he touches. The drive back without any spare tires is rather nerve-wracking: 
with a bit of bad luck, the least mishap could leave us stuck for two or three 
days. Fortunately, everything goes well .. . We have to make frequent stops 
to satisfy the drunkard’s endless need to piss; he grumbles thickly in 
Abyssinian... 


The vultures have abandoned the camel carcass. It has been picked 
clean; only the bones remain. 


Yesterday it rained. The road was quite muddy. What a quagmire it 
must be when the rains set in! 
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Griaule sends another telegram to Addis Ababa to say that the Gallabat 
Customs station takes as little notice of passport visas as of telegrams sent 
to us in French. 


In the evening, menacing tornadoes. The sky sagging more than ever 
with swollen clouds. Veins of lightning. Streaks in the sky the color of sulfur 
or steel blue. I climb romantically up on the roof to watch the advancing 
procession of storm clouds, then come down for dinner. 


1 May 


A windy night. Through the mosquito netting covering the verandah where 
I sleep, the air hisses like an angry theater audience. A little rain spatters on 
me, but not enough that I have to turn back. 


A dream: I am to accompany the curator of the Belgian Congo 
Museum in Brussels-Tervuren to a boxing match. But I have to ask him to 


wait for me, as I can’t find anything decent to wear. The stadium will be 
packed. Will we get a seat? 


2 May 


Wind all night long, and all day today. This morning, the district commis- 
sioner came to see us. He brought us some local news: of the six escaped 
Abyssinian prisoners, four have been found dead of thirst a few kilometers 
away, and another has been taken alive. In exchange, we gave him an update 
on our troubles with Abyssinian customs. 


An evening visit to the Customs officials. We find the bimbashi in 
bright red pajamas suffering from an asthma attack, lying under a portable 
fan powered by a hot-air motor. The first time we met him he had lumbago. 


Larget remarks during dinner at the resthouse that if four escaped pris- 


| oners died of thirst, the reason is very simple: every place in the district 
| where there is water is under military guard. 


| 3 May 


Insomnia. Louche images in a dream: I wander among floors and corridors 


| that are, in fact, streets or arcades lined with brothels. I decline the prostitutes 
-~ invitations. 


This is undoubtedly related to the section of Pickwick Papers describing | 


Fleet Street and the debtors’ prison, which I read in the afternoon. 


All day long, preparations for departure. Tomorrow, we will finally leave 
Gedaref to go to Gallabat. 


Clammy skin. A silken draft. As I sort through papers, the air blowing | 


through the hair on my hands gives me the momentary feeling of being | 


entangled in spider-webs. 


Dinner with the bimbashi who (I should have known) is Irish. A great 
orgy of Irish and Scottish songs on the bagpipes, the native players circling 
the table while we have coffee. Today, the bimbashi has neither asthma nor 
lumbago but a cough. 


4 May 


A headache. Nausea. However successful certain rites (such as the regular 
coming and going of the bagpipes, shifting from piano to forte depending 
on their distance; such as their culminating exorcism of the dinner table, 
blasting in our ears) may have been, I’ve had my fill of English ceremonial. 
Because the regimental colors are green, the mess china is ornamented with 
green bands, and in the evenings these gentlemen wear a belt of carefully 
rolled green cloth over their gray flannel trousers. Only a little bandmaster, 
who is from Khartoum, is wearing dark blue trousers with a double red 


stripe and a white mess jacket over a stiff shirt; this uniform, combined į 
with his unkempt hair and his stiff collar knotted with a black bowtie ; 


beneath the face of a London street rascal, gives him the appearance of an 
acrobat. He keeps playing the snob, telling pleasant stories and discussing 
uniform colors with the bimbashi. More music this morning (no doubt in 
his honor)... 


A complicated route today: a very dry and hard trail which rips up the | 


tires; one of the springs seems to go. We have delay after delay and finally 
sleep in the bush, about 60 kilometers from Gallabat. Contrary to our 
perfectly reasonable expectations, the road is heavily trafficked: numerous 
caravans pass by; a cow that has escaped from its owner frisks about near 
our bedding while we have dinner. 
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* Military title inferior to 
guerazmatch. 


10 In English in the original. (In 


the previous paragraph, Leiris ' 


uses the French equivalent of | the latter, not knowing French, cannot translate the telegram, and he 
this term, receveur des postes.) i 


[Trans] 


5 May 


Along the road, people, camels, and even trucks all night long. Cold. Con- 
sequently, slept very badly and woke up with a sore throat. 


We set out again and make our way, slowly but without noteworthy 
incident, to Gallabat, where we find our English captain again. Back from 
his patrol, he is preparing to leave Gallabat and his fort for good, going to 
Kassala, the capital of the province. One of our messmates from the day 
before yesterday is going to replace him. 


So as not to lose the habit, I visit the guerazmatch. His interpreter, with 
more than ever the appearance of a villain in a melodrama, watches me with 
an increasingly menacing eye. As we foresaw, he is unable to give me a pre- 
cise answer when I show him the telegram we received from the Abyssinian 
minister of foreign affairs. 


At my insistence, we are given a consultation with the balambaras* 
Gassasa, the head of Customs, who is on an inspection tour. (J tell him to 
be careful with his replies, as Monsieur Griaule will transmit them by 
telegram to the French government.) Very distinguished and refined in 
manner, this grand Abyssinian receives me holding a fan shaped like a rail- 
way grade-crossing-keeper's flag. He is enthroned on a divan before a rickety 
table on which there lie some cigarettes, a cake of soap, and some official 
papers with headings written in Amharic and French. Under the table, there 
is a dusty carpet. The room is a round straw hut, its floor in fact a dungheap 
covered with straw matting. After a lengthy confabulation with the traitor, 
the balambaras very affably decides to let us through. On one condition: 


that we furnish a copy of the telegram with a translation into English, signed 
by the Gallabat postmaster. 


In addition, as the balambaras is leaving Metamma tomorrow to return 


to Gondar, I will have to give him the names of all the members of the expe- 
dition who are to be allowed through. 


I take this reply to Griaule, who finds that things are suddenly begin- 
ning to go a bit too well. J chen take a letter to the postmaster.!° Naturally 


declares, moreover, that it would be against regulations to draw up such a 


paper. I make him write all this at the bottom of the letter of request we 
have written to him. 


Return to the fort in darkness. As I forgot to take a flashlight, I stumble 
over the stones, almost lose my way, and walk right into one of the large 
gates covered in barbed wire. Fortunately, I don’t hurt myself. 


6 May 


When I wake up, my sore throat is almost gone. Abyssinian affairs are 
cheering me up. I am glad to have taken another step toward the east (since 
it has been agreed that I will not go back to Gedaref with Griaule and Larget 
when they go). All is well. 


The goat in rut, which yesterday was bleating so pitifully (and with 
cries so human that the screams I heard in Gedaref one afternoon, which I 
took to be those of a man being whipped or tortured in the prison, now 
seem to me as never having had any other source), seems to have decided 
not to make his hideous noise any longer. 


In a little while, I will go visit the Abyssinians with the reply from the 
postmaster. What will they say? 


Cm eee mee mee mm emer ere eee ene eee memes ere rete ee res eantesrenee 


First encounter coming down into town: a Customs agent in khaki and 
wearing a turban, who calls out to me in Arabic. I hardly understand a single 
word of what he says. A filthy old Greek with a drooping mustache passes 
not far from us, looking like an old stable-hand in his puttees and breeches”! 
cut off at the knee to make shorts. The man calls him over. The old wreck, 


who jabbers a little English, comes up and shakes my hand. Then he acts } 


as interpreter. It seems that the superintendent of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Customs service (whom the postmaster had alerted last night, as a “sincere 
friend of the Abyssinian Customs officials” and a man capable of ironing 
out many problems) is at my disposition. If I wish, my interlocutor will go 
get him right away. I acquiesce. 

A fat, mustachioed Egyptian appears, dressed in a British Sudan uni- 


form and carrying a flesh-colored umbrella. A few words are exchanged. 
Hearing that I am on my way to the Abyssinian Customs office, he offers 


It in English in the original. 
[Trans] 


12 Leiris is aluding to three | Gondy ina play like the Jeunesse des Mousquetaires? Wrapped with dignity 


mineteenth-century dramatic : 


to accompany me. Escorted by him and the old Greek stable-hand, I cross 
the frontier stream bed and go to the guerazmatch. The lacter—who is lying 
down—sits up to receive us and has some chairs brought in. I hand him a 
letter from Griaule, stating that since the postmaster found it impossible 
to translate the telegram, he will go to Gedaref to have the translation done 
officially by the English district commissioner. The star-of-the-Ambigu- 
theater Abyssinian interpreter (for whom I had asked) appears at this point 
and repeats in Abyssinian to the guerazmatch the English translation I give 
him of the letter. A long speech: the guerazmatch to the interpreter in 
Abyssinian; the interpreter to the superintendent in Arabic. They are kind 
enough to translate them into English for me. The Abyssinian gentlemen 
grovel obsequiously; in truth, they find it charming that we would like to 


| visit their country. In Addis Ababa, the French and the Abyssinians are like 
| brothers. But, as bureaucrats, they are required to abide by the regulations, 
_ and if Monsieur Griaule wants to go to Gedaref to have the telegram trans- 


; lated, all will be well. Incidentally, the interpreter insinuates that on the 


* Rebels or bandits. | Lake Tana road there are shifia,* and that it would perhaps be better for us 


if we arranged to travel with an escort of soldiers. But when I declare that 
this is an entirely different matter, he doesn’t pursue it any further. 


Seeing that all is well, the superintendent withdraws just as the balam- 
baras arrives in response to my summons. More elegant than ever, the bal- 


| ambaras is the spitting image of a provincial actor playing the Duc de la 
: Tremouille in Patrie, or Saverny in Marion de Lorme, or even the Abbé de 


works: Victorien Sardou, Patrie! $ 
(1869):Victor Hugo, Marion de, 


Lorme (1831): Alexandre 


(1849). [Trans] : 
; again and is half-asleep, his hands folded behind his neck and his knees bil- 
_ lowing the sheets. A further exchange of apologies and tremendous com- 
: pliments. I hand a letter from Griaule to this high functionary with the 
names of the members of the expedition (the list he asked for yesterday), as 
' well as a little package of soap, a writing pad, and a flask of scent. The letter 


in his Abyssinian toga, he wears a big revolver on his hip and holds, berween 
the finger and thumb of his right hand, several slips of paper, some of them 


: green, and between the first and second fingers a long pencil. He looks like 
Dumas and August Maquet La | 


© he is posing for his portrai i ini i 
jeunesse des mousquetares | posing portrait as a prime minister about to sign a decree. He 


sits down on a crate by the bed of the guerazmatch, who has lain down 


passes muster but he asks what the little package is. I reply that it is a simple 
gift of welcome, nothing at all, or nothing exceptional . . . 


The exquisite urbanity of the very high functionary: when I leave, he 
and the others are profuse with apologies and I with thanks, and the litele 
package is lying on the ground; he hasn't even bothered to untie it. The bal- 
ambaras leaves the hut and the package remains—perfectly untouched and 
inviolate—at the foot of the guerazmatch’s bed. 


7 May 


Yesterday evening's drinks (which we had with the captain) were enlivened 
by several remarks or incidents: 


(1) The young captain asks us with disarming naivety what is the purpose 

of our expedition, and whether we aren't on a secret mission!!! To which, of 
. «a » 

course, we replied “No”; 


(2) He too finds that Emil Ludwig is too soft? for Abyssinia. But he tells us 
something I didn't know, namely, that poor Ludwig did go into Abyssinia, 
but that after traveling four days on foot toward Tana, he fell ill and had to 
return. He wanted data for his book on the sources of the Nile; 


(3) The captain loves the mess in Gedaref but doesn’t appreciate the bag- 
pipes, which he leaves to the Scots; 

(4) When informed of our problems with the Customs officials, he offers 
to draw up and sign the infamous translation (I am expecting him this 
morning for this purpose); 


(5) Our evening drinks were interrupted by the sudden and regulation į 


appearance of the superintendent of the Sudanese Customs, who came to 
tell the captain that the men of the Abyssinian Customs had seized, at some 
point during the day, a small caravan of Arab traders comprised, I think, of 
seven men and seven donkeys and, if I understood correctly, were more or 
less holding them captive. The captain has to go to Metamma this morning 
to deal with the affair: killing two birds with one stone, he will take me 
with him and we will go together to exhibit the translation of the telegram 
to the Customs officials. 


13 In English in the original. 
Emil Ludwig (1881-1948) was 
a German journalist and biog- 
rapher. [Trans.] 
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14 Throughout this entry, the 
words "drinks, “captain.” and 
“bagpipes” are in English in the 
orginal. [Trans.] 


As for the drinks, I was able to escape after one whiskey and water, two 
pink gins and water, and a sherry, but it was impossible to get away with 


less.!4 


we mee eee ewer e eee emer er er reese eer ee reer eesereeeee ee ereseeoes 


Before the captain (who, as he told me on this occasion, is Welsh), the 
sinister interpreter—to whom we paid a visit—declares without hesitation 
that the translation duly signed and certified by this officer might contain 
mistakes. He demands the French text; but everything relapses into confu- 
sion as it seems he now wants not a copy of the telegram but the telegram 
itself (?). At any rate, he will confer with the guerazmatch and I am to return 
to see him this afternoon. 


The Welsh captain is rather flabbergasted . . . 


eee em em meme em renters reer mn er eeeeseeseeereeeeereeeereaeeeeeoanse 


Larget is starting to talk about “slipping a bribe to the guerazmatch,” even 
of “greasing the palms” of the Customs officials, “without paying in blood.” 


i i oeoo ool p ol 


About 4:30 p.m., I pay my now twice-daily mission to the guerazmatch. 
Affable as always, he offers me a cigarette perfumed with rose leaves or some 
such as we wait for the interpreter. As soon as I have taken a puff or two 
through the cardboard tube that extends from one end of it: (1) it nearly 
makes me vomit, and (2) it gives me a headache. The interpreter arrives 
and makes a long speech in a sullen voice to the guerazmatch in which the 
word “telegram” is endlessly repeated. As the guerazmatch’s reply is even 
lengthier and, despite the frequent use of the word “Europa,” I cannot under- 
stand a single word of it and am beginning to get bored (notwithstanding 
the witticisms, giggles, and little grimaces—highly appreciated by the 
onlookers—with which it is punctuated), the interpreter with his menacing 
eye in turn offers me a cigarette which, though unscented, is no improvement 
on the first. Finally, the interpreter speaks in English (in an even softer voice 
than before) and states that they must indeed have the original telegram— 
and not a copy—as well as the translation. Furthermore, we must not linger 
here any longer because of the rains (which are imminent), because of the 


mules (fifteen of which are due to arrive at any moment), which if kept | 
here too long will fall sick, and because of many other things which remain ' 
unspecified. We must make haste. It would be even better if we went “with | 
them” to Tchelga, the capital of the district. By “them” I can’t tell whether 
he means the guerazmatch and himself, the balambaras and his men, or 
merely some Abyssinian escort, a double-edged honor as we would be not i; 


only obligingly served but also duly spied upon... 


Tomorrow morning, I will see the interpreter again to give him the | 
translation, which I asked him to return, since the captain wants to keep a | 


copy of it. 


wee eee ere eee weer eer emer e eer sere erere reser eesraeserseeresreseese | 


An unforeseen hitch: about 6 o'clock, a telegram from Faivre, che botanist l 
we are expecting. We believed him to be in Khartoum since 4 May, but : 
clearly he only arrived there last Wednesday or yesterday, Friday, having | 


been detained in Cairo by formalities. 


8 May 


Yesterday, I went to exchange a pound at the Greek trader’s. This morning, ` 
he has just refused to accept one of the coins he gave me yesterday when | 
Makan went to do the shopping. Griaule wants me to go and complain 
about it. This annoys me no end. I feel like coming up with some excuse 
not to go... To me, such a trivial thing means a world of complications. : 
What would happen if I really had to fight for my life? If, for example, I 
found myself being fired upon or having to shoot? I have no means of telling : 
a priori whether I wouldn't break down completely and behave like a capon. : 


Sere mem eee weer eer ere nearer sees erereseereerseererresaeneereveeere ; 


A detachment of soldiers arrived this morning. Probably to relieve the cap- , 
tain’s platoon, since he is going to Kassala. The day before yesterday, a group : 
of women left in a truck; a man played a drum while they let out their ulu- 


lations. No doubt they were soldiers’ wives. 


Two English non-commissioned officers are here. As the captain is busy 
receiving them, I don’t take him my copy of the translation. Because Iam : 


| 359 


15 An idiosyncratic pronuncia- 
tion of the French word 
montre (watch). [Trans] 


unable to do this, I’ll have to wait until tomorrow to carry out my mission 
to the Abyssinian officials. So I won't go into town today. So I won't go see 
the Greek about the counterfeit money. Little by little, I've wriggled out of 
that chore—until tomorrow. 


meme ea ee eee meee mene eee eer eer errrerereeeeeeereneeeeeeeseees 


Finished The Pickwick Papers. A curious breach this book has opened in my 
state of mind on this voyage. It has doubled the sort of interlude that our 
stay in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has represented on the material plane. Per- 
haps it also corresponds with a return on my part to the time-worn and 
banal opinion that the adventures into which one flings one’s body are not 
necessarily more exciting than those which take place in one’s head. 


Ce meee reer rere ere eee er rere reeeeseerereersrerereerrevreereerureer erase 


Sudden arrival of the Abyssinian cook we recently hired: Balay, our drunken 
chauffeur, has just been jailed for fighting with another Abyssinian over a 
woman. Moreover, Makan declares that Balay, before going on his spree in 
town, filched his watch, or as he puts it his “montror.”' On principle, we 
are expected to intervene for the release of the prisoner. But the matter won't 
be settled until this evening when we dine with the captain. 


a SS ett 


While the captain was taking his bath before dressing for dinner, a soldier 
came to tell him that our chauffeur had set about destroying the prison and 
had already wrecked two doors and a window. Since the wretched Balay is 


No treasure, as servants go, there will be no objection to the captain’s plan 
to have him deported back across the frontier. 


9 May 


; Worn out, due to all the drinking, which—inevitably—accompanied last 
; nighe’s dinner party. 


The good Welsh captain is very nice, but even so, he insists rather too 
much on one’s drinking. Leaving his house after dinner—in darkness and 
without a flashlight—I lost my way: first, I fell on my ass when I stepped 


into a sudden hollow which I of course couldn't see in the pitch-black night; 


then I scraped my ankle coming back in, as I did the other day, on the iron | 


spikes wound with barbed wire. 


A day of almost complete inaction. Went to Metamma, but didn’t find 
the Customs interpreter. Coming back, I met the Greek of the counterfeit 
money at the post office. Naturally, I didn’t say anything. I merely refrained 
from shaking his hand. 


A telegram from Khartoum informs us that Faivre will not be here for 
another week. 


Erotic obsessions all day. I have been haunted since this morning by 
the image of a naked woman with ash-blonde hair and a pale white body, 
wearing champagne-colored stockings and seen from the back. I can per- 
ceive the shape of her buttocks and the taste of her skin with extraordinary 
clarity. 


I would like to write an essay on masturbation. How, despite it being 
frequently qualified as a “solitary vice,” it possesses an eminently social char- 
acter in that it is always accompanied by representations of a hallucinatory 
nature. Whether the figures that prowl around a man on the point of or 
actually in the act are entirely imaginary or whether they are (as is, I think, 
usually the case) constituted by a single memory or a number of memories 


combined, there is no doubt that the masturbator can never be satisfied by ! 
himself alone. He has to have the external aid of one or more of these illu- | 
sory partners, and the popular expression that the onanist is “sufficient unto | 


himself” is quite wrong. It is to this hallucinatory character (which vanishes 
immediately after the man has ejaculated) that masturbation owes its sense 
of grandiosity and its sense of failure. 


CS 


President Doumer has been assassinated. The Welsh captain—who is very 
upset—informs us bluntly and brings the news cables he received yesterday 
but forgot to pass on. No further news about the elections. 


10 May 


With his waxwork face and his stiff beard, President Doumer had very 
much the look of a tragic president, the sort who is obliged to declare war— 


16 An allusion to the Maison 
Borniol, a well-known Parisian 
funeral agency founded in 
1820. When Paul Doumer 
(1857-1932) was elected 
president of the republic in 
May 1931, the satirical news- 
paper Le Canard enchainé 
published a caricature of 
him under the caption "Le 
Président Borniol.” [Trans.] 


17 Leiris uses the phrase 
servonte de cuisse, or literally 
“thigh servant.” Le. a sexual 
servant or mistress. [Trans.] 


or who gets assassinated. I remember that night we spent in the Senate just 
before we left, when they voted on the law that finally gave the Mission its 
official sanction and ensured its funding. I don’t know whether it was the 
place, fatigue, those sickly looking people with their overused clothes, the 
tartish appearance of the leading ministerial ladies or the spectral bust of 
the man nicknamed “Président de Borniol”’® by a satirical paper at the time 
of his election, but that night has always lingered in my mind—so weari- 
some and fraught with such pressing anxiety (since our departure depended 
on it)—like the memory of a sleepless night spent beside a hospital bed 
with a friend after an operation, or with someone dying. I also note, as a 
matter of coincidence, that the only high political personage who has ever 
shaken my hand (President Doumer, when he congratulated us and wished 
us bon voyage at the end of the session) has been assassinated. 


CS 


Visit to the Abyssinian Customs station, where today everything takes place 
on a hypermundane level. A rather attractive Arab woman (doubtless a 
“bed-servant”!” of the guerazmatch) serves us European coffee. The inter- 
preter is charming (the result, perhaps, of having just received the bottle of 
scent). They want us to get through without any incident or hindrance. 
But we must hurry, because the present staff of the Customs station is going 
to be transferred from Metamma to Tchelga during the rainy season. “Less 
good” men will replace them and there will be no translator. Once again, 
our papers will be worthless. And these new people may want to examine 
our goods . . . As he explains this, the interpreter’s tone makes me under- 
stand that this “examination” might be somewhat tendentious in its con- 
ception of a Customs officer's duties. In any case, all this will be discussed 
tomorrow at the resthouse, where the interpreter is to come to see Griaule. 


rs 
i 


Our imprisoned chauffeur Balay turns up at the end of lunch. He has grown 
very thin and is wearing handcuffs. We give him nothing to eat or drink. 
He is escorted by a guard and by the government agent who is buying our 
mules for us. He wants Griaule, the only “relative” he has here, to serve as 
guarantor for the sum that he must pay for his release. Griaule naturally 


gives him a few piastres but says he will only serve as guarantor after a few 
more days, hoping that the time Balay spends in jail will deter him from 
getting drunk again too soon. 


Needless to say, the palaver between the man in chains and his employer 
drags on for a very long time. Actually, it seems that the damage he is 
accused of having caused in the prison is much less serious than was initially 
maintained. 


eee eee ae er eee eer eee enero ene eranr er errors sreareneeseerseeeseven 


The captain sends us the Reuter cables giving the results of the French elec- 
tions. There is a marked swing to the left. Doubtless, it won't change any- 
thing from almost any point of view, but it is an interesting sign of the state 
of public opinion. 


11 May 


Yesterday, the new captain arrived. The Welshman hands him his instruc- 
tions: the gateway of the fort is barricaded and a machine gun appears on 
the roof. 


Ac the cocktail hour, I take our mail to the Welsh captain, who will 


take it with him when he leaves tomorrow morning. The new captain is | 


hosting the festivities. He is playing records on his phonograph. I listen to 
the Blue Danube, two idiotic songs by Mistinguett, and a long piece by an 
English tenor, enough to make a dog weep. 


The interpreter doesn’t come this morning. Perhaps there was a mis- 
understanding and he thought that Griaule was going to see him. 


12 May 


The hyena cried last night, though less loudly than other nights recently. 
Bur, as usual, one could follow its movements by listening to the shifts in 


the dogs’ barking. Insomnia, complicated by the fact that one of the cords į 


of my bed snapped in the middle of the night. No light by which to mend 
it. I had to stay there, sagging in che stretched canvas as in a hammock. I 
thought about all sorts of things: (a) psychoanalysis, which, if it has failed 
to cure me of my pessimism, at least has given me the strength to perform 


18 This first report, signed by 
Marcel Griaule and dated 
“Gedaref (Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 4 May 1932);” was 

published under the title 

“Mission Dakar—Djibouti (loi 

du 31 mars (931). Rapport 
général (mai 1931-mai 1932)" 
journal de la Société des 
Africanistes 2 (1932): 113-22. 
The second report, dated 
“June-Noverber 1932” 
appears in the same issue, 

pp. 229-36. [Trans.] 


19 In English in the original. 
[Trans] 


my present duties without too many lapses, at the same time infusing me 
with the minimum necessary optimism for me to give up my former habit 
of considering my pessimism to be something so derisory that it called for 
a psychoanalytical cure; (b) that sort of charity peculiar to certain whores, 
which I would be tempted to call “vaginal animal kindness.” 


Our Welsh friend is gone. His successor has instituted certain reforms: 
as a measure of hygiene, he is going to have latrines installed in the camp. 


No signal from the Abyssinians. 


13 May 


Nothing. Rewrote, for the third or fourth time in the past three days, a new 
edition of the general report of the Mission.'* No other distractions. 


Makan, who was ill yesterday, is feeling better today. The poor fellow 
is increasingly out of his element! He is waiting impatiently for his friend, 
the driver Mamadou Kamara, to return with Lucten, so that he can have 
someone to talk to. It’s hard, I think, to imagine just how much more 
unhappy someone like Makan can be than ourselves on an adventure like 
this. While we are here together and because we have chosen to be, he is 
here all by himself and because it is his job. He is bound to us as if to incom- 
prehensible and unstable demons. Deprived of his kola nuts, he does his 
work less and less satisfactorily and we have to yell at him all the time. No 
more compatriots to be dazzled by the fact that he is serving such wealthy 
people. No more friends, no more tom-tom shows, no more women, no 


more nothing. If the word “exoticism” has any meaning at all, it must have 
one for him .. 


. 


I go to the post office. The new captain sees me and invites me for a 
drink. I go with him. He is with his subordinate, the Chinese-looking 
Egyptian officer, who is already rather flushed. Phonograph records. Lotte 
Schoene, Elizabeth Schumann, Mistinguett (whom he admires for being a 
sixty-year-old lady and still singing so well) . . . Old English records which 
I very much enjoyed. All the flags in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have been 
lowered to half-mast in honor of our president. During the conversation, 
the captain remarks that I must not be very well acquainted with the French 


army. I am as vexed by this as if he had reproached me for not belonging to 
some secret society... 


14 May 


Still nothing. A man comes and offers himself as a servant: we discover that 
he is Senegalese, born in Bundou, near Tamba Counda, and thus almost a 
neighbor to Makan (who, however, regards him with suspicion). 


For lack of other reading material, I pounce on Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology, published by the Royal Anthropological Institute of London. 
I come upon the following passage (which interests me because it provides 
an explanation of the extraordinary inability people like Makan have in 
adapting themselves, and because it touches on the most tragic aspect of 
colonization): 


In savage society that has not been broken down by white contact, 
children tend to be brought up under fairly uniform conditions, and 
probably very rarely suffer from neglect or lack of affection or from 
social disabilities, so that innate tendencies may have a more even 
chance of development and a more uniform psychological type may 
appear as the result. This comparative uniformity of conditions, which 
does not encourage a large normal variation in character formation 
and hence in adaptability to changing environments, may be an 
element in the rapid degeneration which so frequently follows under 
the changed conditions brought about by the sudden introduction of 


European culture. 


Makan is certainly not a savage, and he and his fellow men began to 
degenerate from contact with Europeans a long time ago. But it is due to 
this question of uniformity that he and his like—for stronger reasons than 
people who are more intact—find themselves disoriented as soon as they 
get a little bic away from home and demoralized almost as soon as some 
interfering foreign body comes to disrupt their customs. . . 


A wounded crow tried to take refuge with us. Larget had a lot of trouble 
catching it, and it bit his hand. 


Griaule interviews a Negro, an Abyssinian subject. 


20 Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology for the Use of 
Travelers and Residents in 
Uneivilized Lands (London: 
Royal Anthropological institute, 
1929), p. 171. [Trans] 
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* Usually the native troops 
played soccer on it—at least, 
after the arrival of the new 
captain, who is more accom- 
modating than his predecessor. 


I myself do nothing aside from dip into this book, scribble away in this 
journal—to distract myself—pretend to meditate, and occasionally doze 


off. 


Yesterday we had a fairly heavy rain. Today a strong wind; the sky is 
cloudy and there will probably be more rain this evening. For three days 
now I haven't set foot out of doors, so to speak. How long will we be stuck 
here like prisoners? 


wae meer emer reas ere rere eeHo ero eere reese nseraeee ee eee ee eeeesveos 


Forgot, in noting the records I listened to yesterday evening, a selection 
from Carmen and a Caruso disc. 


According to the captain, the mail is uncertain in the rainy season. Not 
so much because it is transported by camel from Gallabat to Gedaref, but 
because the train is often delayed for several days after leaving Gedaref, the 
rails getting swept away by the rains. 


15 May 


Griaule and Larget depart for Gedaref, where Faivre arrives on Monday, i.e. 
the day after tomorrow. 


Pm all alone. 


A curious premonitory vision: although I can’t remember the captain 
(who came to see us yesterday evening) saying anything in connection with 
it, I dreamed about a grand fantasia performed by the men of the Eastern 
Arab Corps, accompanied by great volleys of rifle shots. 


This morning, the first thing I see is the fort’s parade ground*—-which 
lies just outside the walls, next to our resthouse—transformed into a rifle 
range. There are targets and all the men are lined up with their rifles. Having 
an almost morbid horror of explosions (I remember how I suffered from 
this among the Dogon, in spite of my enthusiasm for their ceremonies!), 
for a moment I am afraid that they are really going to fire. Fortunately, 
nothing happens; they are only learning how to handle their weapons with 
imaginary cartridges. 


Still having nothing to do (since I cannot do any interviews, lacking 


: an interpreter), I resort to my only book—the Notes and Queries—which, 


owing to its uniqueness, has become a sort of Bible. I reread the following 
passage, which struck me yesterday: 


... although Freud, to whom we owe the first clear statement of dream 
mechanisms, believed that dreams refer predominantly to the sexual 
sphere, further research, particularly experience of the war neuroses, 
shows that any emotion, especially if accompanied by psychic conflict, 
as in the struggle between fear and duty, may be the efficient cause of 
dreams. Jung, if we understood him right, regards the dream as an 
attempt (usually by way of analogy) at adaptation to present or future 
demands or difficulties, while it has been suggested that one function 
of the dream is to make some of life's problems clearer to the dreamer?! 


I am tempted to connect my principal phobias symbolically with the four 
elements. My fear of explosions would correspond to fire; my tendency to 
vertigo” to air; my horror of physical exercise such as swimming to water; 
and my revulsion at spiders and certain insects to earth. 


A touch of depression, but I find on Griaule’s table an offprint copy of his 
article “Myths, Beliefs and Customs of the Begamders.”*”? I devour it. There 
is an extraordinary story in it of a species of bird with no male, the eggs 
being fertilized by the wind and some of them marked with enigmatic rings 
that mean “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,” which under certain con- 
ditions make possible the discovery of a marvelous underground fruit that 
bestows knowledge and happiness on whoever eats it . . . This story reminds 
me of the philosopher’s stone and alchemical symbols. 


It’s so nice to be alone for a little while! It’s also a bit sad, because deep 
down you start to wonder what you really came here to do... 


All in all, a very peaceful day, apart from a few minimal bouts of panic: 
the extreme difficulty of making myself understood by the cook (who only 
speaks Abyssinian); the inability to light our latest-model Primus stove; the 
massacre of the chicken that constituted my dinner, to the great delight of 
the little jackal to which I left a large portion of the bones that I hadn't 
known how (or wanted) to manage with decorum. 


a ee 


21 Notes and Queries, p. 173. 
[Trans] 


22 At one point during our 
stay among the Dogon in 
Sanga, my “tendency to ver- 
tigo” manifested itself in a 
rather ridiculous fashion: in the 
course of an excursion on the 
plateau—going, | think, toward 
the old village of I-—Schaefiner 
and | had to separate from 
our companions, as we were 
unable to cross a rocky crevice 
(one that was a good hundred 
meters deep, it's true, and with 
sharply vertical walls), even 
though it would have only 
taken a single large stride to 
get to the other side. At first 
we both laughed, thinking of 
the other's embarrassment at 
taking the leap, but in the end 
we were both paralyzed. 
(1951) 


* See journal Asiatique 
(January-March 1928). 


23 The full citation is Marcel 
Griaule, “Mythes, croyances et 
coutumes du Bégemder 
(Abyssinie),” Journal Asiatique 
212 (January-March 1928): 
19—124. [Trans] 
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= High military rank, meaning 
“leader of the rearguard.” 

24 In fact. the term, which is 
usually transliterated into 
English as dejazmach, means 
“commander of the gate.” and 
indicates the commander of 
the main body of the Ethiopian 
armed forces. The term asmach 
means “commander of the 
rear-guard" [Trans.] 


Tonight I have the captain’s phonograph, to which I listen from a dis- 
tance, to keep me company. 


16 May 


More military exercises, with machine guns this time, but still conducted 
in silence. 


I stem the tide, laughing at myself and my endless soul-searching, my 
phobias. I’m also getting along very well with the jackal. 


I fight against it, but I am beginning to feel toward my companions that 
sort of hatred (or, rather, irritation) that has several times in the past alien- 
ated me from people and from groups. It would seem that I resent my 
friends because I was at times in intellectual harmony with them, because 
I was to some extent influenced by them, because I fell in line with some 
of their points of view. This way of reacting hasn't left me in Africa. I am 


especially aware of it today, when I am alone. Naturally, my whipping boy 
is Griaule . .. 


Nothing to report from an objective angle: drank some hydromel and 
tried to convey to the cook that I wanted smaller meals; a tornado this 
evening (stronger than the one yesterday). 


17 May 


11:15 a.m.: the captain comes to the resthouse. He has just heard that the 
toad to Gedaref is cut off, so Griaule, Larget, and Faivre will not get back 
tonight. The captain invites me to dinner. 


1:45 p.m.: the cook is able to get me to understand that the dedjazmatch*4 
Wond Woussen, vice-governor of the province and son of Ras Kasa, has 
written or telephoned (?) to the Metamma Customs office that we are to 


be allowed through. So he must have received the instructions sent from 
Addis Ababa. 


2:15 p.m.: “The sociologist and the psychologist can strive to compress 
their fields of knowledge as much as possible and to draw closer to objectivity, 


but they will always remain observers, i.e. situated in subjectivity. All scien- 
tists are in this position. As for philosophers, they do not seem close to 
establishing a satisfactory equation between these two Janus faces. One man 
alone may claim to have some knowledge of life and its composition: the 
poet, because he stands at the center of the drama played out between these 
two poles (objectivity—subjectivity); because he expresses them in his own 
way, which is laceration, drawing nourishment from this for himself and 
acting as the poison-bearer or, if one prefers, the spokesman for the world. 
But there are many ways of being a poet. To wield a pen or a paintbrush is 
not necessarily the best.” 


4:10 p.m.: “Suicide—the surest result of which is the suppression of the 
subject as an object—is perhaps an elegant solution to the above-mentioned 
problem.” 


4:20 p.m.: the cook brings me some hydromel, of which I drink half, 
leaving him the other half. 


7:30 p.m. (approx.): while I am having drinks with the captain, arrival of 
Griaule-Faivre-Larget, who have made it through without too much diffi- 
culty, merely having to lay stones on the road in a couple of places. They 
get settled in the resthouse while I dine with the captain and forget all the 
other harebrained nonsense.” 


18 May 


9:30 a.m.: I got to Metamma with the copy of the precious telegram Griaule 
had drawn up and signed by the district commissioner in Gedaref. The 
interpreter, today sporting magnificent riding breeches, shows me the— 
empty—perfume bottle I gave him the other day. If he is to be believed, 
the bottle was empty when I gave it to him . . . No doubt due to evapora- 
tion! It doesn’t much matter, anyway. Once again there are complications. 
The dedjazmatch Wond Woussen had indeed sent instructions for us to be 
allowed through without charge, but we cannot proceed directly to Zaghie.* 
We would first have to go to Tchelga, much further north, leave our equip- 
ment there and then to Dabra-Tabor—where the dedjazmatch resides—on 
the other side of Lake Tana. Food is promised all along the route, as well as 


25 Again, the words “drinks” 
and “captain” appear in English 
in the original; throughout this 
section of the book, Leiris sys- 
tematically refers to the Welsh 
captain and his successor using 
the English term. [Trans.] 


* Prearranged meeting point 
with Gaston-Louis Roux and 
our headquarters for the win- 
ter, on the southern shore of 
Lake Tana. From there we 
would have explored the lake 
in our collapsible boat. 
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a good escort to ensure our safety . .. When I complain, the interpreter 
agrees that clearly, if we go all the way to Dabra-Tabor, we might easily have 
to spend the entire rainy season there. It would always be possible for us to 
proceed to Zaghie later on, if we absolutely insist . . . But the interpreter 
doesn’t say when. 


11:00 a.m.: return to camp and report to Griaule, who sends me off with 
a telegram for the French minister in Addis Ababa, stipulating that if he 
doesn’t find some solution, he will refer the matter to the League of Nations. 


5 p-m.: the driver Balay (this time without handcuffs) comes to see Griaule, 
i who decides to pay his fine (1 Egyptian pound), considering that his jailers 
seem quite prepared to keep him locked up for eternity if he doesn’t. Balay 
considers this kind gesture so natural that he doesn’t even thank Griaule. 


5:30 p.m.: tornado. 


19 May (anniversary of the sailing of the Saint-Firmin) 


| Larget learned from the Armenian trader in Gedaref that the guerazmatch, 
| Hayla Sellasie, head of Customs in Metamma, is about to be relieved of his 
| duties, having gone just a little bit too far with his extortion. It seems that 
į the main purpose of the balambaras’ visit was to check his accounting. This 
| is undoubtedly the reason for his imminent departure, which I thought was 
| connected to the rainy season. 


: 9:30 a.m.: a visit from the guerazmatch to ask for a copy in Amharic of 
Wond Woussen’s letter. I find him with the interpreter and two cronies. A 
preliminary chat about fever. Have we had any cases in our group? I reply 
| that there is fever in the Congo and the Sudan. At this, the interpreter, in 
i order to explain the location of the Congo to the guerazmatch, traces a 
! circle in the dust with the point of his cane and then divides it with arcs 
: and circles into small, uneven sections, marking points here and there. It is 
; a map of Africa, showing Abyssinia, the neighboring colonies, and the prin- 
i cipal cities. With the point of his cane he touches the ground outside the 
! circle, indicating where Europe is. He then embarks on a long explanation, 
; of which I obviously do not understand a single word. I hear the names of 
i various Western nations (among others the name: “America”), the word 


manguest (government), the word machina and also, most likely, abou gedid, 
the name of a cotton fabric used in trading throughout West Africa. I would 
not be surprised if he were giving his auditor a summary of the aims of 
European colonial imperialism. 


The visitors depart. I plead my case. Thinking that we want to draw 
up the copy ourselves (that is, of course, to falsify it), they at first refuse. 
After laborious explanations, they finally understand that they will draw 
up the document, and they give in. The arrival of three new visitors, who 
bow low to the guerazmatch and whom he embraces, puts an end to the 
interview. 


As I leave, I glance at a group of mules, ten of which must be ours, as 
we were told this morning that they had just arrived. 


2:00 p.m.: a visit from an Abyssinian, once a British soldier, whom Griaule į 
has already met and who offered his services as a caravan leader. He has a | 


eulogistic certificate: “First-rate type of Abyssinian soldier. Perfectly honest, 
sober and reliable. Was only discharged for medical reasons (hypertrophy 
of the spleen).” He proposes to fill out our caravan with hired mules. This 
would cost us much less than dealing with Osman, the agent who was going 
to purchase them for us. According to this man, we should be wary of 
Osman in any case. As for the route, the direct road to Zaghie is indeed 
very bad: the mules collapse and there is a tricky passage where they risk 
falling into a ravine. 


i osesososoensocsoooooasosoooeoooocoosenososooosoosocoeuonl 


Balay, released at last, is working to pay off his guinea under Makan’s orders, 
who still holds a grudge against him for having filched his watch, which 
was broken when he got it back. 


A visit from the captain, who needs two words for his crossword puzzle. 
We give him the answers: a Romanian coin with three letters (LEI) and the 
founder of the first transatlantic steamship line (CUNARD). 

A visit from Osman, the agent for the mules. He confirms what Larget 
had heard about the guerazmatch: he has in fact embezzled 2,800 thalers 
from the Customs office, and the balambaras has come to investigate the 
matter. His successor, a man named Nourou who is a friend of Osman’s, is 
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already here in English territory. But the guerazmatch doesn’t want to give 
up his post, and is pretending not to have heard the orders of Ras Kasa, the 
governor of the province (in residence in Addis Ababa) but only those of 
his son Wond Woussen (in Dabra-Tabor). In the light of these revelations 
into local politics, will our problems finally be resolved? 


The captain returns after nightfall, bringing Larget an iron angle he 
needed, and his crossword puzzle, which since he is completely stuck he is 
leaving with me. I take it back to him a little later, not having been able to 
make any progress. I find him having his Arabic lesson with the Egyptian 
officer. The latter makes the most of it by drinking shots of whiskey one 
after another. 


20 May 


Visit to the guerazmatch, who gives me the requested copy in the presence 
of the interpreter and the superintendent of customs. The interpreter, Lidj 
Damsie, thinks that the reason Ras Kasa and the dedjazmatch Wond 
Woussen didn’t permit us to proceed directly to Zaghie is that they thought 
that we still intended to take our boat through. During the conversation, 
the guerazmatch offers me some disgusting cognac in a little horn goblet, 
from which he drinks first out of politeness. I first refuse it, then accept, 
although I know quite well that the guerazmatch went to Gedaref a few 
months ago to be treated for syphilis . . . Of course, such rotgut must be a 
wonderful disinfectant! Damsie, very formal owing to the presence of the 
superintendent, asks me to make out a list of all our baggage, which he will 


i be kind enough not to examine. 


Returning escorted by the interpreter, I see Griaule and Faivre leaving 
the Customs post and setting off for Gallabat. I learn from the interpreter, 
who has only just heard it himself, that Griaule had come to inspect the 
mules (tethered in Metamma) but that a guard refused to let him through, 
and he went off furious . . . To smooth things over, they bring the mules to 


| me. Three of them are handsome animals, but some of the others are 
+ injured. It is crue that I know nothing about mules. Griaule will have to 


see them himself before concluding any arrangement . . . 


I have hardly crossed the frontier stream when I meet the captain, who 
is embarking on his first tour of the Customs in Metamma. He asks me to 
go with him. He sees the mules, which seem quite fine to him. He has a 
few words with Damsie—making his acquaintance—and asks him a few 
friendly questions: where did he learn to speak English so well? Where can 
he get some Abyssinian stamps which he wants to send to a little boy he 
knew? What is the Abyssinian word for mule? Is there a soccer team in 
Metamma, as they might perhaps arrange a match? 


Back at the resthouse, I give Griaule the copy of the letter. He reads it 
carefully and translates it for me. According to the terms, we are indeed to 
be taken under escort to Dabra-Tabor and there, for all practical purposes, 
made prisoners as well as honored guests. 


5:45 p.m.: a telegram arrives from the French minister, saying that there | 


has been a misunderstanding, that new instructions have been sent, and 
that we can enter the country whenever we see fit. 


Dinner with the captain. Ac the end of the meal, Faivre takes a flash 
photograph of the group. Larget, who has stuffed himself with red peppers, 
suggests a firework display (two “Krakatoas” which he goes to get from the 
resthouse), but the captain will not agree to it, out of fear that the soldiers 
of the Eastern Arab Corps may leap to their guns, thinking it is an alarm. 


21 May 


“What is this marvelous odor that assails my nose?” said Griaule’s Abyssin- 
ian Negro informant yesterday just after an ashkar* who had come to apply 
for a job swept a bottle of fine Martell brandy to the floor with the tail of 


his robe and broken it. This morning, the same fellow with the delicate | 


sense of smell brings Griaule a specimen of a plant he had referred to during 
his interview, and arrives just as fifteen job applicants are arguing about 
their wages wich Osman, the agent (still in a turban and dazzling burnous), 
and with the Abyssinian formerly in the British army (dressed as usual in 
shorts and a gray-green “bush-shirt”). 


Two of the candidates are very handsome, with what are commonly 


known as “John-the-Baptist heads.” But these are perhaps the best of the | 


* That is, an armed servant or 
mule driver. 


bunch . . . The others, with only a few exceptions, have are rather poorly 
built. There is one old wretch, tall, bald, and toothless, almost smooth- 
chinned and deeply wrinkled, who throughout the discussion keeps picking 
the filth from between the toes of one foot. Another much younger man, 
wearing a black coat, has a face covered in pockmarks. I have seen him 
before in Metamma. 


This time I go to the Customs office with Griaule and Larget, who 
come to see the mules. Knowing that they are coming this morning to 
inspect the animals, the guerazmatch has come out of his hut and 
approaches Griaule. But knowing also that yesterday in his rage Griaule 
told the servants that he “wouldn't take orders from a robber chief like 
that,” the guerazmatch, after greeting them, keeps his distance, Jeaning 
against a tree with his back toward us, pretending to look through some 
papers, just like a punished schoolboy, at once frightened and sulking. After 
Griaule leaves, I show the telegram to the guerazmatch and his acolyte: they 
seem to have decided to raise no further difficulties. 


As a gift, I give each of them a box of “orthogenol” pills, a pharma- 
ceutical specialty designed to palliate the ill effects of “automnosis,” that is, 
the complaints of middle and old age, as the label puts it. I am obliged to 
swallow one of these pills myself, to show the guerazmatch how to take 
them. Because I swallowed it very quickly, with only a small sip of water, 
the guerazmatch sees hardly any more than one sees when watching some- 


one perform a feat of prestidigication; I hope the old scoundrel chokes to 
death the first time he tries it. 


22 May (Sunday) 


Griaule and Larget leave for Gedaref to fetch Lutten, who arrives there 
tomorrow evening. Yesterday afternoon various matters were settled: six 
ashkars are hired (under the command of the former British soldier) and 
ten mules purchased. Payment and making out a receipt for these ten mules 
to Osman Ibrahim Zaki gave rise to a long dispute between Osman and 
the former British soldier (who was trying to defend our interests). During 
this, the old soldier, still in his gray-green drill, occasionally touched the 
Sudanese (still in his silken robe) on the shoulder, the better to press home 


his points. Simultaneously, he tossed his head back and to one side with a 
graceful movement, glaring at Osman as he did so; he resembled a painter, 
who instead of concentrating on his canvas, was giving his model a touch- 
up with his brush and standing back to judge the effect. 


Work: rearranged my baggage so that it can be loaded onto the mules 
(since Gedaref, this is all I've been doing), tried to familiarize myself a bit 
with the Amharic alphabet, and inspected the mules to learn how they are 
fed. 


23 May 


Found a snake in the latrine in the following circumstances: according to 
custom, J am throwing some gravel into the bucket I had used (by dipping 
an old jam jar into a metal box of earth placed there for this purpose), when 
I notice a sudden and mysterious rustling at the bottom of the bucket, as if 
the excrement has suddenly come to life. I realize in an instant that it is a 
snake, which must have been sleeping in the box of earth and which I must 
have thrown into the bucket. It is very thin, slightly longer than a viper, 
with a spotted body, generally violet in color. Griaule and Larget caught a 
similar one a few days ago behind some crates. Theirs was quite young and 
harmless. But I am less sure about its shitty congener . . . In any case, Faivre, 
the naturalist, gets che honor of gripping its head between two sticks and 
drowning it in a jam jar filled with water. 


After this performance, I go over yesterday's accounts with the cook 
(using as a go-between a young Abyssinian servant hired on the recommen- 
dation of the Customs interpreter, and who I only discovered today speaks 
English). Ordered a strictly Abyssinian lunch, so Abyssinian that the cook 
declares—out of dignity or genuine ignorance?—that he will not be able 
to prepare it himself and will have to bring a woman from the market to 
cook it. 


CS o 


We have lunch with the captain, whom I invited, knowing that as a recently 
arrived colonial, he is curious about all the native foods. The meat dish 
cooked with berberi*—which the cook prepared himself in the end—is 


* A kind of extremely strong 
Pepper. 


26 in English in the original. 
[Trans] 


27 Not “pancakes” but crepes, 


what in Amharic are called 
injera. (1951) 


exquisite although extremely 40t. The pancakes that serve as bread are 
excellent.” But there is nothing else . . . And I thought I had ordered an 
entire Abyssinian meal! I am embarrassed before our guest, and even more 
so when, on serving the coffee, the servant informs us that there are only 
three lumps of sugar left; this on top of the fact that, having had one tin of 
chestnut cream opened which the captain politely declared delicious, I had 
ordered a second to be served, unaware that there was none left. I have 
always been a horrible housekeeper! Griaule has by no means forgotten 
about my initial attempts at this job, during our excursion to Yougo, or 
about a certain dessert made with chilled condensed milk and lentils that 


was prepared by mistake with some flour intended to be eaten as a vegetable 
puree... 


I spend almost the whole afternoon with the captain. I go down to the 
souk with him, carrying two snakes, each in a jar of alcohol, to have them 
identified by the natives (who do not agree and give them, as I might well 
have expected, all sorts of different names). From there we go to look at the 
captain's garden; then “my mules” (which I inspect like a proper sergeant- 
major, although I know absolutely nothing about them); then, since we're 
right there, the guerazmatch, who is terrified at the sight of the snakes, 
believing that these creatures, whose ancestor brought about the downfall 
of our first parents, will bring him bad luck, to such an extent that to reas- 
sure him I have to tell him the story of the Virgin Mary crushing the vile 
serpent’s head beneath her foot and convince him that consequently the 
sight of a dead snake gives great pleasure to the mother of God . . . The 
guerazmatch claps his hands. The captain, whose policy is to be kind to the 
natives, and who wants to be popular, greatly appreciates my apologue. 


24 May (Pentecost) 


Supposedly Griaule and Larget are bringing Lutten back today. I will be 
glad to see him. Despite everything I say about my feeling of isolation, I 


: realize that this voyage has little by little—and quite imperceptibly— 


: instilled a solidarity between my primary companions and me. The beauty 
; and ignominy of living as a team... 


Every day the crows quarrel with the jackal over its rations. Today, when 
it throws up after having drunk too much milk, the birds devour its vomit 
while it sleeps. 


25 May 


Griaule-Larget-Lutten arrived for dinner as expected. Lutten, who came up 


the Nile on the same boat we did, heard from the engineer about the civet's 
accident. The jackal, which was sick all day yesterday, seems better. 


Si ey 


A day full of activity. In order to familiarize himself with the road, Griaule 
wants to take a drive into Abyssinia this morning in the car he brought back 
from Gedaref. Around 6:30 a.m. he sends me on ahead to inform the 
guerazmatch. The latter naturally refuses, claiming that our permit to take 
all our equipment through didn’t apply to the cars. I come back to meet 


Griaule halfway, with Lutten and Faivre in the car. I get in beside them and | 


we return to the Customs post, stopping outside the “office” near the spot 
where our mules are tethered. On Griaule’s command, I go to tell the 
guerazmatch that he has the firm intention to go through. Trembling (with 
fright?) and foaming (with rage), the dear man, after a brief struggle to 
get his shoes on, rushes out with a cartridge belt around his waist, followed 
by me and several men armed with rifles. Griaule repeats his demand to the 


guerazmatch, invoking the telegram giving us permission. The guerazmatch | 


persists in his refusal. Griaule then demands a written order which the 
guerazmatch refuses to draw up. Griaule then gets in behind the steering 
wheel. I climb into the car, although the guerazmatch tries to hold me back 
by the wrist. Faivre gets in behind me. The armed guards surround the car. 
I think that Lutten is going to get in too, and that Griaule will scart off by 
force. But the guerazmatch orders him to stop, “by Menelik.” Following 
the pronouncement of this formula, there is nothing more to be done. But 
“by Menelik,” Griaule demands that the guerazmatch write his decision 
down on paper; otherwise he will disregard ic. Furthermore, he has guns in 
Gallabat . . . The guerazmatch complies. Griaule and I go to his office to 
see the document drawn up. Griaule, for his part, gives the guerazmatch a 


letter stating that he considers it an “act of hostility” to refuse to allow the 
entrance of a vehicle included in our permit. 


The chauffeur Balay, our ex-British-soldier caravan leader, and the 
English-speaking servant, who all ran up from who knows where at the 
moment the skirmish began, have all been arrested. Lutten, whom we rejoin 
in the car, tells us that he did everything he possibly could to get them 
released. He managed to get them unbound, but apparently they are still 
under arrest. So, after Lutten has turned the car around, Griaule auchorita- 
tively orders them to get in and commands Lutten to drive them to Gallabat 
while he, Faivre, and I will return on foot. 


Back at the camp, Lutten provides details about the scuffle. He got 
struck in the ribs with a rifle barrel. Another man threatened to hit him 
with his rifle butt. A third raised an axe at him. Griaule immediately sends 
a telegram to the French minister in Addis Ababa and a letter to the 
guerazmatch—which I will deliver—announcing that he has lodged a 
complaint in Addis Ababa. 


My arrival gives rise to a gigantic palaver. The official interpreter—who 
was hiding during the entire fight—isn’t there. Apparently he is ill... A 
young Egyptian who is there and who knows English serves as interpreter. 
There are violent rebukes: Lutten gave the first kick, we were not authorized 
to enter with the automobile, etc. I reply to the guerazmatch through the 
interpreter that if he has something to say, he has only to write to Addis 
Ababa too. The “head of the guards” is summoned—a very tall, emaciated, 


i vehement man, with the eyes of an alcoholic or a syphilitic—and the dis- 
: pute becomes even more heated. I myself thunder in English . . . Suddenly 
| the guerazmatch discovers his riposte: the men tending our mules are upset- 
-ting the village and we must take them to British territory or he will have 
them sent back to Addis Ababa. I am at first rather taken aback—for to 
__ leave the mules untended would leave them vulnerable to attack by hyenas 
_ or simply death by starvation, while to move them into Anglo-Egyptian 
territory would mean having to pay a very expensive Customs fee—and 
: do not know how to respond. But when the guerazmatch demands that I 
"take the servants away at once, I declare myself unqualified to do so, as I 


am only a messenger. Moreover, I demand a written order. I am shown a 


so-called regulation relating to servants, written in pencil in Amharic and 
Arabic. I want to take it, but there is a general outcry and I have to hand it 
back. However, the guerazmatch promises to send a soldier with a letter to 
Griaule at some point during the day and to do nothing in the meantime 
with regard to the expulsion of the muleteers . . . 


For the sixth time since this morning, I cross the Abyssinian frontier 
(it is my third return), leaving this group of practical jokers to have their 
fill of watching over the security of their border, their bellies crisscrossed 
with cartridge belts following the example of their leader, who, throughout 
this last discussion, chose to wrap himself up in his dark, rainy-season cloak, 
so as to make it clear that all this trouble was making him ill. 


Clearly, poor Balay is fated to be jailed for all eternity, whether in 
Abyssinian or in British territory! 


Cee ee eee wm ee me eee ere reese er eee eerereereeeeesrer ese erenesoee 


The guerazmatch never sends the papers, but at the end of the afternoon, 
Lutten, who has gone to inspect the mules, returns with one of the ashkars; 
this man announces that their leader, an old soldier (named Damsie like 
the Customs interpreter) has just been locked up. The English captain and 
a doctor coming from Gedaref presented themselves at the Customs post 
in their car, wanting to visit the church situated a few kilometers further 
on. They were not allowed through, and the head muleteer was taken into 
custody on the pretext that he must have been the one who brought the 
car. 


Lutten and I go to the Customs post, escorted by the muleteer who 
came to warn us and by Wadadje, the young English-speaking servant. The 
guerazmatch and the interpreter (who is no longer ill) refer us to the head 
of the guards, alleging that they know nothing about it. The head of the 
guards purely and simply refuses to release the prisoner, will not even allow 
us to see him, and declines to provide a written report on what happened. 
I then declare that we will post bail for the muleteer, which according to 
Abyssinian custom should bring about his immediate release, provided that 
the total amount of the fine demanded is placed into the judge’s hands. But 
they will not agree to release the prisoner until Griaule has written a letter 


to say that he himself will vouch for the man. By now it is dark. Everyone 


| rises to indicate that the conversation is over. Wadadje—who is afraid of 


: being arrested too—urges us not to insist any further. “Ifs too bad... It’s 


28 in English in the original. ; 
[Trans] 


later that it wasn't the head of 
the guards who had held out 
his hands but a much younger 
man who was standing beside 
the head of the guards. I later 


learned from Osman Ibrahim : 
Zaki that this was the Customs} 
cashier. ; : 7 

i One sudden turn of events after another. At 8:30 this morning, Ayyele, the 


: cook, comes to Griaule and tells him in confidence that the muleteer—for 
: whom I was intending to stand personal surety and have myself, at least 
i theoretically, imprisoned—was arrested not only for the reasons we were 
į given but also because of a murder committed in British territory having 
: todo with some dispute over mules. There are even some people in Tchelga 
< who would kill him if he goes any further into Abyssinian territory. 


too bad. . .”®® he says to me under his breath, sounding very frightened. 


He later explains to us that all the men are drunk and that a number 
of them spoke of striking Lutten should the latter dare to raise a hand. He 
also overheard them proposing to make us pay 16 guineas for the prisoner's 
release. 


When we started to go, the abject police captain, half-teetering and 


: grimacing all over his old alcoholic’s face, cupped his hands and stretched 
* Lutten told me two days ; 


them out to Lutten, thus expressing his expectation of a tip.* 


Tomorrow morning, if there is no amicable conclusion to the affair, I 
will hold myself personally responsible for the muleteer, and refusing of 
course to pay the fine, have myself arrested. 


26 May 


At 9:15 I take myself to Metamma, with no further question, of course, 


: of any guarantee. The first thing I learn from a young guard whom I meet 
: when I arrive is that the interpreter, Damsie, has just left Metamma, not 
for Tchelga (where he was supposed to be going), but for Addis Ababa; like- 
wise, the guerazmatch is leaving for Addis Ababa in five days. It is probable 
"that our affair, acting like a snowball on top of the affair of the 2,800 thalers, 
-has led to their being summoned to Addis Ababa, over and above their orig- 
` inal forced retirement. Perhaps, too, Lidj Damsie is spreading this rumor 


himself, having found an elegant way out! 


In the evening, the wind shifts: we hear that the supposed murderer 
has been released . . . I am glad, because I had been tormented by the idea 


that if we didn’t pay the 16 guineas (a price a little higher than the price for 
a blood crime) and if he was proved a murderer, he would most likely be 
sentenced to the gallows. 


The district commissioner and the new troop commander in Gedaref 
have arrived here on tour. We all have a very gay dinner together. The 
bed of the district commissioner was partially burned when he took it up 
onto the roof of the fort and a spark from one of the soldiers’ kitchens 
landed on it. 


Another news item I nearly forgot: the escort sent on Wond Woussen’s 
orders to take us as honorary prisoners to Tchelga is due shortly. The leader 
of the escort is already here. 


27 May 


The days are starting to get so packed with events and with frequently con- 
tradictory news that I am finding myself hard pressed for time to note them 
down in this journal. While the others are over at the Englishmen’s quarters, 
having drinks and setting off Larget’s two “Krakatoa,” I stay behind at the 
resthouse, pleading the excuse (genuine, moreover) that I need to draw up 
a number of reports concerning our Abyssinian affairs. 


I’m also happy to have avoided the drinks—we are all beginning to get 
extremely tired of them . . . Here is a recapitulation of the day: 
8:00 a.m.: a visit from Osman Ibrahim Zaki, accompanying a servant 


of the guerazmatch Ennayo (the leader of our escort) bearing a letter from 
the fitaorari* Asfao addressed to the guerazmatch, as follows: the guards will 


take us as far as Metchela, where a certain Lidj Abto will take charge of us. ; 


According to the messenger, from Tchelga we will be escorted to Dabra- 
Tabor. Griaule says that as they know, he is not going to Dabra-Tabor and 
that, if they persist in this attitude, he will refuse to follow the guards. To 
this che messenger replies that it seems to him that we can go wherever we 
want. Griaule says that we will set out for wherever suits us as soon as all 
the mules arrive. 


Once the messenger is gone, Osman reminds Griaule, on behalf of the 
guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie, that Griaule had spoken of a gift of cartridges 
at their first meeting (when everyone was still all smiles). As the guerazmatch 


* Military title meaning “leader 
i of the vanguard,” intermediate 
+ between gagnazmatch (leader 
i of the right wing) and dedjaz- 
i match, 
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29 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
May 28, 1932: 


[...]} am thrilled by all the 
negotiations regarding our 
entry into Abyssinia tt is a 
change from traveling in a 

colonized country, and that’s 
very exciting, 

I no longer have the time to 

get depressed, which is also to 
say | no longer have the time 
to we, and little by Ittle my 
personal notebook—given the 
number of things to recount 
and the littie time | have-—is 
tending to get mixed up with 
the accounts that | am writing 


for the genera! datebook of : 


the Mission. 


This phase of the voyage is 
even better than our stay 


t 
PAE ATENE 


must in any case accompany us as far as Tchelga (through which we will 
pass, as it seems that this really is the best road) Griaule replies that he will 
see when we get there. 


8:15 a.m.: a visit from the released prisoner. He gives an explanation 
concerning the murder he is accused of: it was just a brawl, and no one was 
killed. He adds that the Abyssinians resent his having served as a British 
soldier. 


6:00 p.m.: one of the guerazmatch Ennayo’s soldiers brings Griaule the 
following letter: “May this reach the honorable Monsieur le Ministre Greyol. 
By the Savior of the World, may God give you good health! I say, I raise my 
hand to greet you. There are people who say. ‘This man called Damsie has killed 
our relative. This being so, he must not enter the country. I have said that I 
would protect you with strong guards. I want you to know that it is not seemly 
that men like this should work with you. Guenbot 19.—(Signed) Guerazmatch 
Ennayo.” 


The guard departs with a gift of cologne for his master. 


Tomorrow morning, I will call on the guerazmatch to find out who it 
is and whether he isn’t by chance that same head of the guards who played 
so big a role in the events of the other day. 


Yesterday and part of the day today, Makan served us wearing some old 
women’s dresses that he discovered in one of our crates. 


28 May? 


7:50 a.m.: visit from Damsie, the former soldier. Griaule lets him know 
that, given the grave accusations leveled against him, he cannot take him 
with us. I give him a present of rice powder and scent on Griaule’s behalf. 


2:00 p.m.: one of the guards of the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie brings 
a letter from the guerazmatch saying that we must not hire as caravan leader 
a certain Walda Maryam—a protégé of Ennayo’ss whom Griaule saw this 
morning and who was recommended by the cook—because this man, who 
was an employee of the Abyssinian government, had stolen an account 
book. The guerazmatch will come to the resthouse himself to discuss this. 


He adds verbally through the interpreter that he would be pleased to receive 
a small gift. 


3:15 p.m.: accompanied by Wadadje, I go to Metamma to visit the 
guerazmatch Ennayo. Although the possibility had occurred to me, I am 
all the same a bit taken aback to recognize the “head of the guards” from 


the events of May 25th. After exchanging pleasantries, Ennayo asks me if 


we received his letter, and if I am not coming to see him about it. I thank 
him for the letter but say that, not realizing that I already knew him, I had 
come to pay a courtesy call, having heard that the leader of the escort sent 
by Wond Woussen had just arrived in Metamma. Once again, I express our 
intention of going to Dabra-Tabor only after we are settled in Zaghie. 
Ennayo replies that what we do after Tchelga is none of his concern, since 
his mission is merely to conduct us to the place where the fitaorari Asfao 
will take charge of us. When this is done, he will return to Metamma, where 
he has much work to do. All his men are ready and the food is already 
prepared for our caravan along the route. He hopes that everything will go 
well for us in Addis Ababa, where he seems to think that we will be taken, 
ricocheting from escort to escort. Since he refers back to his letter about 
the former soldier, Damsie, I remind him of our little dispute the other 
evening and add that since he provided this letter—a piece of writing!— 
we would ask for nothing more. We wind up with a shower of compliments 
and civilities. 

5:00 p.m.: the cook comes to tell Griaule that the two guerazmatches— 
whom we thought were rivals, with Hayla Sellasie’s denunciation of Walda 
Maryam, Ennayo’s protégé, coming right after Ennayo’s accusation against 
Damsie, the former soldier—“eat and drink together.” As for the vanished 
account book, the interpreter Lidj Damsie took it with him to Addis Ababa. 


6:10 p.m.: dismissal of the ex-chauffeur Balay, who has completed the 
term of work he owed us in exchange for the Egyptian pound paid for his 
release from prison. 


6:35 to 7:35 p.m.: promised visit of Hayla Sellasie. Pleasantries. He 
declares that Ennayo is an impostor who is not entitled to come and fetch 
us, but that he himself has received an official letter from Addis Ababa. 
He has orders for us to accompany him as far as Dabra-Tabor via Tchelga, 


among the Dogon. Everything 
else seems fake in comparison. 
Nothing of substance. 


Here one has the sensation 
that in the end no man ts reli- 
able, that it is sometimes nec- 
essary to dissociate oneself 
from people, just as quickly as 
one had first associated one- 
self. This is what happened with 
the affair of the head muleteer 
who was accused of murder, 
with whom we had to stop 
working because, whatever the 
truth or falsity of the accusa- 
tion against him, the fact that 
he has mortal enemies could 
bring trouble. t don’t know 
when we will meet up with 
Roux my impression is that we 
will be delayed in Tchelga, pos- 
sibly even in Delgi, on the 
Western bank of Lake Tana, 
which will cut short our stay in 
Zaghie. If we get delayed too 
long, we can always write to 
Roux by mail to tell him to join 
us. It seems for the moment 
that we will be traveling as 
honored guests throughout 
Abyssinia, but with our free- 
dom of movement constrained 
by our honored status. All 
these are obviously my per- 
sonal impressions and 
shouldn't be taken as anything 
else. In any case, it will be the 
occasion for magnificent spec- 
tacles (parties, feasts, etc.) and 
should be thrilling in terms of 
our interactions with people 
there. It seems likely, too, that 
once we are settled at Lake 
Tana we will be able to work 
as we wish.[...] 


leaving our baggage in Tchelga. It is best to leave at once: Ennayo is 
unreliable, he will go through our baggage and create all sorts of problems 
for us. When the interpreter Lidj Damsie left for Addis Ababa, he lent 
his account book to Walda Maryam, who hasn't returned it. In addition, 
Damsie, the former soldier, is falsely accused of murder by Ennayo and his 
men: Damsie came to Gallabat from Gedaref two months ago and nobody 
said anything. In Tchelga, we will be able to telephone to explain our posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, he will try to hire some donkeys for us. He wants to go 
with us to protect us from Ennayo, and this is the reason he is delaying his 
departure. 


He leaves. 


According to Wadadje’s evidence, it is one of Ennayo’s men who struck 
Lutten with his rifle. It also seems that they were the ones who arrested the 
three servants. At any rate, they were the ones who were drunk and with 
whom we argued that evening. 


Before coming to see us, the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie had a 
few words with the English officers. While he was with us, one of these 
officers—the troop commander from Gedaref—came by to report the 
guerazmatch’s views: Ennayo’s men will be perpetually drunk along the 
way and we will get into all sorts of trouble. 


29 May 


Although our astounding life continues, we seem to be making our way 
toward some sort of clarification. 


From 7:30 to 7:50 a.m.: visit from Osman Ibrahim Zaki, sent for by 
Griaule. He delivers some information: the balambaras Gassasa has 
appointed one Nourou, a Muslim, to serve as our chief Customs officer. 
He is a friend of Osman’s and is waiting in Osman’s house in British terri- 


: tory until Hayle Sellasie is willing to yield his place to him, the ousted 
| guerazmatch having sworn to kill him as soon as he sets foot in Abyssinian 
territory. The two guerazmatches (Hayla Sellasie and Ennayo) are apparently 
; honorable men. Walda Maryam is an honest young man: he was the 
; subordinate of the interpreter Lidj Damsie. As for Lidj Damsie himself, he 
| is only “slightly friendly with the guerazmatch.” 


8:40 to 9:35 a.m.: Ennayo comes to see Griaule. Because the Sudanese 
government has given permission for the mules to be exempt from Customs 
duty, Griaule has decided to have them brought close to the resthouse. 
Ennayo, hearing of this, grows anxious, thinking that perhaps Griaule is 
doing so out of displeasure with the Abyssinians. He confirms what he told 
me yesterday and also says that in Tchelga, if we like, we will be able to use 
the telephone to clarify our position. Hayla Sellasie has finally been dismissed 


and does not want to leave. Ennayo is serving as a guarantor for Walda | 


Maryam, who was Lidj Damsie’s private secretary and stayed in Metamma 
simply because the latter, leaving for Addis Ababa, had no further need of a : 
secretary. Griaule specifies that he would like to go with him to Tchelga but : 


that, if he goes on to Dabra-Tabor from Tchelga, it will be as a prisoner. 


11:00 a.m.: visit from a Greek trader, who is willing to change thalers 
at 5 piastres 50. 


In terms of the caravan, great news: Hayla Sellasie has found us forty 
donkeys for hire; because the donkeymen are unwilling to wait more than 
two days, I will probably leave with Faivre on a preliminary journey which 
will enable us to transport a major part of our equipment, since Osman 
Ibrahim Zaki has at the same time found us six camels which can go as far 
as Wahni (Metchela), the usual residence of the guerazmatch Ennayo, 
halfway to Tchelga. 


As for the English, the two majors (the district commissioner from 
Gedaref and the troop commander of the region) have left this afternoon with 
our mail; the captain had a children’s swing erected in the soldiers’ camp. 


At 6:45, the daily turn of events: a telegram from Paris announcing ' 
that Ras Haylou, the governor of Gojjam, whose hospitality we were count- : 
ing on when we get past Zaghie,* has been arrested. I cake the news to our : 
friend the captain. We discuss Abyssinian politics, local politics, entomology ' 


and, one thing leading to another, end up sharing a few basic facts about 
syphilis and gonorrhoea. 


30 May*° 


Rain last night. Hyenas. Lutten had to get up to see to the mules. Rain this : 
evening. Winter is setting in. Not much happened today. I leave tomorrow; : 


* Ona first trip to Abyssinia 
i (1928-29), Griaule stayed 


several months on Ras 

‘  Haylou's estate. This man 

had received him royally and 
promised him every facility for 
his work on any future visit. 


: 30 Leiris, letter to Zette, 

+ May 30, 1932: 

[ ...] We just had a very nice 
farewell dinner at our camp 
with Captain Burton. He 


penne ee 
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invited me to breakfast tomor 
row morning just before we 
leave, and if one of us comes 
to Gallabat during the rainy 
season, he will stay with the 
captain. What l'm saying here 
may sound quite childish, but 
this kindness is a great comfort 
... ft has nothing to do with 
the idiotic and provisional 
amiableness of bureaucrats in 
the colonies. Here there is real 
solidarity at work, because, 
after all, we are so far away! 


Tam filled with enthusiasm by 
this expedition, happy to be 
responsible at last, to have 
people to watch over, even 

to judge. It feels like | am 
becoming the leader of a 
group. something like a gang- 
ster, in miniature. | imagine the 
emotion | will feel when leaving 
my friends and—perhaps this is 
horrible to say— am 
delighted. | enjoy nothing so 
much as broken bridges and 
this sort of leave-taking. It is for 
this and this alone that | came 
to Africa. | can confess it to 
you, like a vice ... | would be 
almost be sorry if there 
weren't too many complica- 
tons, wishing that everything 
would get muddled again, so as 
to find myself alone in the 
midst of men and events. 


Reread Lord Jim and think of 
me. | will always be grateful to 
Doctor Borel, not for a psy- 
choanalytic cure—which is a 
poor thing, like all medical 
things and all practical things— 
but for having understood that 
it was that book that | needed, 


the caravan has been formed: two saddle mules, nine camels, twenty-five 
donkeys, and men accordingly. 


This morning, Ennayo came to see Griaule accompanied by a young 
man who looks half-Arab and half-Abyssinian and who is none other than 
the Customs treasurer. Quite some treasurer, no doubt! But no matter: the 
main thing is that the two wanted to kiss Griaule’s knees in a sign of 
absolute submission . . . 


This afternoon, I went to visit Hayla Sellasie, since we are going to be 
traveling together. The meeting was quite cordial, but he insinuated that 
occasionally he inspected people’s baggage . . . He had me informed sur- 
reptitiously, however, that this formality could be waived by means of a gift 
of cartridges. He came this evening to ask Griaule for it. Griaule promised 
to give it to him in Tchelga, provided that all goes well. 


A very pleasant farewell dinner with my friend the captain. When I 
asked for his address in London, he replied: “Naval and Military Club”; I 
had the pleasure of beating him to the next line: “94th Piccadilly,” because 
it is the same address the elephant-seeking major gave us . . . 


31 May 


The caravan takes shape: first the donkeys’ loads are prepared, then the 
camels’. The men arrive, then the animals. The donkeys are pitiful and 
sweet, the camels vicious as shrews; they stretch their long serpentine necks 
and grind their teeth in a sinister way. 


About six in the evening—at the end of an exhausting day spent hoisting 
the loads (prepared upside down) into position, settling new complications 
with the Abyssinian Customs (who first find our Customs declaration inad- 
equate and then stop the caravan on the pretext of inspecting the baggage, 
which provokes Griaule into making a scene: he first orders our men to 
turn back and then tries to tie the Customs cashier—who had made them 
stop for this inspection—by his toga to one of our servants, an act which, 
according to custom, would have permitted us to take him to Addis Ababa 
to demand justice; an incident first exacerbated by a shouting match 
between Hayla Sellasie and his successor, who is there wich Osman, and 


then resolved by the cashier himself, who explains that our donkeymen, in 
a sly ruse, had added to our loads packages of abou gedid, which they hoped 
to smuggle through)—we set off. So, struggling along with our caravan, 
escorted by Griaule and the Customs cashier on foot, we are going to camp 
near a spring at a place called Maryam Waha, barely 2 kilometers from 
Metamma. Griaule will return tomorrow to see if everything is in order, 
and the Customs cashier will come to see the donkeymen. Afterwards, we 
will depart in earnest, unless there are further difficulties . . . 


I haven't much enjoyed my evening in the bush, as I am afraid of things 
going wrong and feeling tired. Swarms of moths and other insects. Black 
scorpions on the cracked earth. 


1 June 


Hardly slept. Woke up at the smallest noise and listened. Afraid that the 
mules might escape, that the baggage might get stolen. My companion, 
who has the outlook of a boy scout and who snores, bores me. I would 
rather be entirely alone or with someone like Lutten, Larget, Griaule. One 
of the first things I notice this morning is that one of the legs of our map 
table, lent us by the district commissioner in Gedaref, has broken. I am 
mortified. The camel drivers also have an almost supernatural knack for 
putting upside down the crate you had just seen right side up, the moment 
your back is turned, 


We now have to wait for the Customs officials. How long they are 
taking! And Griaule too . . . Donkeys and camels wander off to graze. My 
companion chases butterflies. I am helpless, lacking the qualities of leader- 
ship I would like to have. 


I spent last night despising myself. Here is the head donkeyman coming 
back from having settled his business at Customs. Since there is no reason 
now for Griaule to come, it only remains to give the signal to depart. I send 
Faivre on ahead with the eleven camels. I follow behind with the donkeys, 
now more than thirty, as the head donkeyman—perhaps to take advantage 
of the security offered by ourselves and our guards—brought along some 


that character that | had 

to play. | intend to present 
myself to the fitaorari Asfao in 
Tchelga as Griaule’s fitaorari. In 
Abyssinian the word fitaorari 
means “he who goes before,” 
the messenger, the envoy, he 
who walks at the front ...lam 
not afraid of megalomania. For 
the moment I am fully in pos- 
session of myself. What could 

| wish for that would be more 
dazzling? [ ...] All this is 
nothing more than an 
operetta—without a doubt— 
but who cares? 


The main thing is to be 
passionate—and | am! [...] 
No more poems, no more 
words, only events. To know 
how to load a packsaddle on a 
mule or any other beast of 
burden.To be responsible for a 
given task, in the face of any- 
one or anything, In some other 
era, | might have been a very 
good mercenary [...] 
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FIGURE 21 


Gumuz woman coming to draw water 


(Qoq, | June). 


more donkeys this morning with additional cargo which must be the : 


famous abou gedid; at any rate, it doesn’t have anything to do with the . 


cargo”! of the Mission. When I give the order to depart, one of the armed 


guards blows a trumpet that resembles a milkman’s horn. I hustle my don- 


keys along and am very happy . . . Yesterday's apprehension is gone. As we . 


1 


31 The word "cargo" is in 


: English in the original. [Trans.] 


are traveling with hired beasts (only the camels belong to us) and thus have | 


nothing to fear if they collapse, I feel that nothing serious can happen to ; 


us. Again it’s a little like a train, the open road, ora boat... My sole anxiety : 


is my mule, which cannot stand the camels and panics as soon as one comes | 


near; sometimes he tries to kick the donkeys, and passing through a village, 
he stops dead as soon as he sees a dog. 


Arrived at a watering spot about 3 p.m. and set up camp. The village 
is called Qogit and inhabited by peasants, chankalla,* Negroes, “animal 
people” as our English Wadadje calls them. 


* A term of contempt 
employed by Abyssinians to 


, designate peoples of the 


sliced by the edges of the crates; a large number of them have snapped. And 


one of the donkey’s crates is leaking because a bottle of vinegar inside has 


broken. The handle of the hammer also broke off after an overly energetic + 


blow on a tent peg: and I, like an imbecile, let the men put it in the fire to: 


get the head off, forgetting that it was made of lead! They bring it back to | 


me in two little lumps . . . Finally, Wadadje, rummaging through the : 


kitchen crate, gets bitten by a scorpion. 


2 June 
Still no tornado last night. How long will this luck hold? 


From the Abyssinian viewpoint, things are getting decidedly compli- 
cated. At 5:30 a.m. one of the guerazmatch Ennayo’s men arrives from 


Metamma to announce that Griaule and the two guerazmatches will be here . 


this evening. This is enough for our four guards—who have motivation to 
wait for the main body of the caravan, so as to enjoy better food—to have a 
word with the donkeymen. The latter have been paid a lump sum; they have 
no reason to delay our departure, but they will surely also share in the feast. 
As for the camel drivers, who seem the most responsible, they are in no hurry, 
as they are being paid by the day. A last-minute announcement that one of 


Naturally, there are a few problems: the camels’ pack ropes are being ; Negroid race. 


the camel’s packsaddles has broken serves to waste still more time. But what 
tops it off is my dispute with the old head donkeyman who, before he heard 
of the other caravan’s arrival, wanted to start off at once, but now doesn’t 
want to go, claiming first that the donkeys are tired, and then that he has 
lost three of them. As he has more animals than he needs for the baggage 
(because of the extra cargo), we play fair. The old man's obstinacy caves in 
under a threat not to pay him if he tries to con us, and the departure signal 
is quickly given. 

Like yesterday, Faivre left first with the camels, but the donkeys speedily 
caught up to them. The donkeymen even want to pass them. Faivre tells 
me this by passing back a message from mouth to mouth, since, with him 
in at the front, me in the rear, and the whole caravan between us, there is 
no other means of communication. The camels are flagging, so I take charge 
of them and leave the donkeys (which have taken the lead) to Faivre. But 
they proceed more and more slowly, hampered by the pebbly track in 
increasingly hilly country, lying down, scraping themselves (or rather, 
scraping the crates) against the sides of the embankments and groaning piti- 
fully. For once, I am hot. I am sunburned on my arms and neck. I drink 
almost a whole can of water. I feel sleepy, as I had to get up several times 
last night. I fear I won't catch up with Faivre, and send him word to slow 


: down. He does his best to curb the donkeymen’s impetuosity, but reaches 


| Our stopping point at 11:35, about an hour before me. Because the camels 


| are carrying all the kitchen and camp equipment and he only had donkeys 


with him, he couldn't prepare anything. Nobody would dream of giving 
anyone the job of making sure a group of delivery tricycles, a number of 


; tractor trailers, and two or three wheelbarrows all stay together in a convoy. 


: Unfortunately, that’s what these mixed caravans are like. 


At the stopping point (a watering hole deep in the bush, near a wide 


: but apparently dry streambed) we all gather ourselves and get to work: the 
: camel drivers (two of them are named Abd el-Krim) plait ropes out of fiber 
: to replace the broken ones; the Abyssinian servants chat; the soldiers— 
| lounging in the shade ofa large tree—do nothing at all. The camel drivers 
_ form a separate group, being exclusively Sudanese and Muslims. 


3 June 


Story of the day: I kick a plateful of grilled shoumbra* that Wadadje, while 
he was supposed to be busy packing up camp, had brought to him by the 
muleteer Ayaleo. I too am becoming savage. Last night, when the tornado, 
which I was surprised not to see coming, finally arrived, I didn’t know which 
of the pile of crates in my charge to cover with the one small tarpaulin we 


have. So I left it for the servants to sleep on. It only takes this small act of | 
humanity for them to think that anything goes and to become insufferable: , 


this morning, Faivre and I had to fold up our beds ourselves, helped by old 
Makonnen, while those gentlemen Wadadje and Ayaleo, without saying a 


word, went off to bathe . . . That’s why I lost my temper at mealtime and | 


kicked the food... 


‘Wadadje sulks the whole way. In contrast, the two guards who stayed 
in the back with me yesterday are more tractable. We even have a rudimen- 
tary conversation, consisting mainly of the names of places and people. As 
for my mule, he isn’t tractable at all. Every time I try to stop him to wait 
for the laggards, it takes a veritable obstacle course through the trees. The 
difficulty is not avoiding being thrown but avoiding being flung against the 
trees when the beast begins to sidle, rear back, or spin in circles. 


Magnificent bush, crisscrossed by dry streambeds. Long, stony slopes 
which cause the camels much suffering. Like yesterday, piles of stones, here 
and there: the sole remains of the telegraph poles that at one time connected 
Gallabat to Tchelga, before they were destroyed by order of Ras Gougsa 
during his revolt against the Emperor. Around 10:45, we ford the Guendoa, 
which hardly poses an obstacle, though in a month it will be impassable. 


... At 11:45, we stop at a watering hole known as Napwin. Soldiers, 
donkeymen, and camel drivers declare in unison that it is out of the ques- 
tion to go any further. I respond that we'll see. . . 


One of the soldiers and the muleteer Ayaleo climbed up a tree, armed 
with an axe and a firebrand, to rob a beehive. Tasamma Haylou, the head 
donkeyman, opens some of his packages of abou gedid and displays their 
contents to the soldiers and the other donkeymen. Perhaps this attempted 
sale (?) adds to the reasons for our delay. 


* A sort of chickpea. 
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A few minutes before the now daily tornado, I take a short walk 
around, as if on a bridge, and, like a ship’s captain before the storm, check 
i chat everything is in order: the baggage piled up as tightly as possible, stones 
| placed under some pieces (the camels’ baggage, which cannot be moved too 


in the morning so that they can be hoisted onto its back), the tent trim, 
anything loose gathered up, etc. What joy! And how much greater still when 
I make the journey alone from Wahni to Tchelga. A letter from Griaule, 
: which came yesterday evening by messenger, orders me to push on to 
Tchelga. He himself has to wait for instructions from the French minister 
i in Addis Ababa before crossing the frontier. 


i 
4 
: far away, as each beast has to be able to kneel down between its two loads 
| 
| 


j After the rain, the muleteer Ayaleo, perhaps embarrassed by this 
| morning's affair, brings me some sort of tuber to eat which he found nearby 
| and cooked in the ashes. Ayaleo reminds me of my Dogon friend Ambara, 
with his little beard and certain bizarre sartorial details, such as: a mother- 
, Of-pearl collar button which he wears as an earring; a European felt hat 
which he has decorated in purple ink with signs of the cross (or masqual). 
| 


A passing thought: I am the opposite of a military man, but I believe I 
; would have very much enjoyed being a mercenary or a robber chief. 


! The last delicacy offered me by Ayaleo: a beeswax cake filled with bee 
| larvae which he had taken from the hive. There is even a tasty morsel which 
includes a whole bee. 

i After dinner—in an attempt to avoid the recurrence of any incident 
i like this morning’s—a little order-giving ceremony; Faivre and I, seated at 
i our table outside the tent, lit by the storm lantern, send in succession for 
i the cook (who is told to make tea), the muleteers (who receive instructions 
; about their beasts and striking camp), then the leader of the guards, the 
i head donkeyman and the head camel driver together, to whom we express 
| our intention of going at least as far as Maka, a point we picked out on our 
; map from the Survey Department of the government of Sudan. The men 
! acquiesce completely. They demand, however, that the camels and donkeys 
: travel together, as the trees are very thick on the way to Maka and there are 


i shifta. 


4 June 


A series of accidents, but none serious: our imbecile cook, duly shocked by 
yesterday's lesson, rises before dawn to prepare our tea. In camp, nothing is 
stirring except for some of the camel drivers. I get up and wake Faivre. We 


get dressed, fold our beds, and drink our tea. No movement either from | 
the soldiers or the donkeymen. It is still dark. I then realize, looking at my : 


watch, that it is only a little after 2:30 a.m. Nothing to be done but return 
to my tent, which hasn't been taken down, slip on my raincoat, lie down 
on the ground, and sleep with my saddle for a pillow... 


Accident number two: seeing that everyone has set out in good order 
this morning and that the day’s march seems to be going well, and also 
noticing, about an hour and forty minutes from our last stopping point, a 
watering hole with indications of a campsite, I draw the conclusion that 


our men are decidedly in no great hurry (yesterday we only traveled four ; 


hours and ten minutes, and reaching this watering hole couldn't have taken : 


more than six hours in all). Knowing also that this watering hole is halfway ; 
to Maka, I send word to Faivre to proceed at least as far as Abay, which can- ! 


not be more than two hours beyond Maka. OK. 


Hardly have I received Faivre’s reply when several camels begin to lag | 


behind: one of them, carrying among other things the movie camera tripod, ! 


the stovepipe, the shovel, the pick, and the big ladder, gets its hoof stuck | 


all the way up to the hock in a fissure in the cotton soil.’ Furious, it shakes į 


its load in every direction and starts to bellow. It takes four men to get it 
out. A little further along, just after I catch a glimpse of Faivre mounting 
the far bank of the wide stream at which we are arriving, a camel lies down. 


Its driver beats it heavily across the anus. There is no way to make it get up. : 


I think that this will sort itself out and don’t think it necessary to call Faivre 
back. And the animal does indeed set off again after Ayaleo gives it a bunch 
of leaves to eat. So we cross the stream, with Faivre by now completely out 
of sight. We come to a large campsite (a clearing dotted with trees, with 
straw lying about and traces of the last caravan’s fire, all of it very rustic but 


as forlorn as an empty theater). Here the other camels are tethered, ready . 
to start off again. But the exhausted camel lies down for good. This is in _;į 
fact Maka, where we were planning to stop. Faivre is too far ahead to send | 


32 The word “cotton soil” is in 
English in the original. [Trans.} 
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* Hoping to bring an end to 
our problems, Griaule had 
decided in the end to leave the 
boat in Gallabat, giving it to the 
Sudanese government, and 
only to take the outboard 
motor with us. 


anyone after him; he will have to continue on to Abay. I have the cired ani- 
mal unloaded and send the other camel drivers on to Abay with a message 
for Faivre, asking for one or two animals to help. 


I am writing these lines sitting on one of the three abandoned crates 
(the one marked No. 13 and in which I have packed all my suits and white 
shirts and ties, which will be useless for months to come). Nearby my 
unsaddled mule is poking around. It is not much after 10 a.m. and I am 
patiently waiting for my emergency team. To distract myself, I take out my 
toiletries set, which I carry in a bag hanging from my saddle, and shave. 


Ayaleo, the guard, and the camel driver, who have stayed with me, give 
me part of their meal of tubers. While eating, I notice that in another of 
the three stranded crates is the infamous outboard motor that has cost us 
so many telegrams and headaches.* 


Seeing no sign of the help we are expecting, I give the order to leave. 
The camel driver goes to fetch his animal. Before replacing the packsaddle, 
he strokes its back for a long time and speaks a stream of words to it in 
hushed tones. I can’t tell if he is talking directly to the animal or if he is 
performing an incantation. Perhaps both at once. The camel seemed ready 
to take up its load and go, but barely a half hour later it falls once more. 
No way to make it get up. The combined efforts of Ayaleo, the soldier, the 
camel driver, and myself fail to get two of the crates onto the back of my 


: mule (which dances a terrible saraband), when suddenly the two rescue 


camels arrive. The stranded packages are divided between them and we set 


off, but a little further on the unladen camel finally collapses for good. We 
have to abandon it and its driver. 


At 5:15, I reach Abay and find Faivre, who has made the acquaintance 


. of another caravan belonging to a Swiss Protestant pastor and an engineer, 
: coming from Addis Ababa. They have been on the road for sixty-six days. 


On the way they heard talk of “five Frenchmen coming with a motorboat.” 
Since they are making their way to Khartoum, we arrange for them to take 


: some letters for us. 


Along the route, I have noticed that Ayaleo, who yesterday I got to 


: draw on a card one of the handsome crosses adorning his hat, has now— 


for reasons unknown—erased them. As for old Makonnen, his fedora rather 
reminds me of a Calabrian brigand. 


At nightfall, I see chat my stray camel driver has returned. I give him a 
thaler to share with two of his companions who had gone to look for him. 
All three thank me. I will see tomorrow morning what fruit this tipping 
policy bears. A little while ago, apparently, the Swiss engineer leaped for his 
guns, thinking he heard a lion. I would bet almost anything that the lion 
was simply my broken-down camel, raging with exhaustion . . . 


5 June 


Last night, loud noises in the Swiss camp and its vicinity. Shots, cries, trum- 
peting, the stomping of boots. While I am saying goodbye to the engineer, 
he tells me that all of their mules escaped. He himself had to go out after 
them and chase one up to a nearby hill. 


The pastor is a lean little man about sixty years old, who looks like a 
professor. He has been traveling for more than a year all around Africa. He 
is going home by way of the Sudan, Egypt, and Palestine.* 


Departure. Clumps of bamboo. Trees thicker and thicker. We fre- 
quently have to cut off branches to make a passage for the camels. A sharp 
change in altitude. We are now in a sierra which makes me think of Don 
Quixote and his troubles with the muleteers. 


Around 10:45 the soldier escorting me blows his horn: our caravan has 
reached the territory of the guerazmatch Ennayo. 


eee creme ree eee ee ree reer erent sere r sees esrereereeeeresseesreceses 


We pitch camp in Wahni. The complications start up again even before we 
have finished setting up our tents. At 3:30, a messenger arrives with a letter 
from Griaule inserted into the split end of his little stick. The envelope bears 
my name written both in Amharic and in French. Here is what it says: 


Gallabat, 3 June 1932, 6:30 p.m. 
Stop at Wahni with equipment. Political unrest in Abyssinia. If the 


donkeymen will not wait, pay them off as best you can. Have the camel 
drivers wait with you in case you need them to return. 


* | have since learned that 

this man was actually sixty- 
nine years old. Over a year 
traveling through Africa and 
sixty-six days in a caravan from 
Addis Ababa to Abay. where | 
met him: a pretty brilliant 
performance! 
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* La Désagréable partie de 
campagne: incursion en Abyssinie 
(Paris:A. Lemerre, 1930), a 
pamphlet against Abyssinia. 


os aee 


Waiting for instructions from Paris. 
No need to be alarmed. 
Regards. 


To which I reply (to be precise, by return courier): 


Wahni, 5 June 1932 
Arrived in Wahni in the late morning. Received your message at 3:30. 


Politics: the two Swiss we met yesterday, who have been through Addis 
Ababa, Dabra-Tabor, Gondar, and Tchelga mentioned nothing to 
lead one to suppose there was any unrest. One of them, an engineer 


employed by the government, grumbled a bit and praised Armandy’s 
book.* 


Reception: at 5:00 we were visited by Lidj Abto and the twenty or so 
men under his command, who are to escort us to Tchelga. He is about 
25-30 years old and, I think, a classic Abyssinian (a little bit like Kasa 
Makonnen). I found him friendly and he and his men showed us great 
respect and courtesy. I told Lidj Abto I had just received a message from 
you ordering me to wait in Wahni until further notice. I gave him 
your regards and buttered him up as much as possible. He and his men 
have set up their camp nearby to guard us. 


Conditions: as the house put at our disposal by Ennayo seemed as 
impractical as possible (situated on the side of a hill, it is hard to reach 


and far from any water), we set up camp on the site normally used by 
caravans, near the main watering hole. 


Donkeymen: old Tasamma Haylou just had the fortunate inspiration 
to ask me for leave to go and see his father. I gave it to him immedi- 
ately, as that gives us the entire day tomorrow. After that, I'll see. 


Camel drivers: in any case, the information we have indicates that it 
is impossible to go by camel from Wahni to Sounkwa, which is the first 
customary stopping point on the way to Tchelga. I will have them (as 
well as the donkeymen) told that tomorrow is a day of rest. Again, as 
with the latter, after that, I ll see. 


Latest news: at the request of Lidj Abto, I have had Wadadje write a 
letter in Amharic to the fitaorari Asfao, which reads roughly as follows. 


“Monsieur Leiris to the fitaorari Asfao: 


“Having arrived in Wahni, I send you warmest greetings from 
Monsieur Griaule, the leader of the French scientific Mission which 
proposes to visit Abyssinia. I also send you warm greetings from myself, 


“I am very pleased to have met Lidj Abto and thank you for this 
great honor. 


“I have left Metamma ahead of Monsieur Griaule and am 
awaiting his instructions in Wabni.” 
This letter will go this evening by courier to Tchelga, together with a 
letter from Lidj Abto, which he has shown me before sending it. He 
describes our arrival and encloses my own letter. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: No mules in Wahni or in the vicinity. 
Affectionately to all three of you, ete. 


6 June 


Anxiously waiting for Griaule’s next message. Will we have to go back after 
having seen so little of Abyssinia? Will the great test that I have so eagerly 
desired turn out to be the proper organization of a kind of retreat? 


This morning, I settled the problem of the camel drivers: upon pay- 
ment of an advance on the money they are due, they have agreed to wait 
until the day after tomorrow. This evening, I will deal with the problem of 
the donkeymen. 


OOO eee meen eo nner ner r are rere neerr ese evre neste eee re eevee aseeasrnoe 


As I am coming out of my tent for lunch, I see Lidj Abto—who was no 
doubt on the lookout for me—approaching, escorted by a few men. I go 
up to him, exchange a few vague greetings, and then summon Wadadje to 
act as interpreter. As he had already hinted yesterday evening, according to 
Lidj Abto the place where we have set up camp is unhealthy. If forced to 
stay here for several days, his men will fall ill. It would be better for us to 
move a bit further off, toward the hill. With the ridiculous weakness that 


makes me say yes to every request or question (even though I may regret it 
later), I acquiesce. But during lunch Faivre points out to me quite rightly 
what a bother it would be to have to reload the camels merely to shift our 
baggage a few hundred yards. I realize, too, that we are not at these men’s 
beck and call, and that they are behaving rather casually with us. The word 
“honor” has always had such a nebulous meaning for me that I am the last 
person to get worked up over a “point of honor,” or even simply to raise 
my hackles . . . Not wishing to go back on my agreement with Lidj Abto, 
I resort to an angle very much in the Abyssinian political style: (1) I send 
Wadadje to Abto to offer him a bottle of cologne and ask him to send me 
a soldier to show me the site where he wants to set up camp with us; (2) if 
the approaching tornado is close enough at the moment of the soldier's 
arrival, I will say that it is out of the question to go right then, and put it 
off until tomorrow morning; (3) as a last resort, with Faivre’s connivance, 
I will say that it is Faivre who is in charge of the material organization of 
the camp, and that he finds the place unsuitable; (4) I will add that, as above 
all I don’t want Lidj Abto’s men to fall ill, I give them full permission to 
camp wherever they want. If Lidj Abto considers it absolutely necessary to 
guard us, he will organize a detail of a few men to do so every night. 


Unfortunately, 1 have little hope that the guards will accept this last 
solution, although it would be an elegant way to get rid of them... 


The problem of the donkeymen has resolved itself, as old Tasamma 
Haylou came after lunch to ask me when we expected to leave, he too 
claiming that the men would fall sick if we stayed more than three or four 
days. We arranged for him to leave the day after tomorrow at the latest. 


A small shower. We took advantage of it to set up a tent and to stow 
the more fragile of our goods inside it, telling Lidj Abto that it was now 
too late to move camp and that we would go tomorrow to see his site. Thus, 
whether dealing with camel drivers, donkeymen, or police guards, the only 
tactic is to temporize . . . Today we have gained a little time: that is, through 
the day tomorrow. But at 6:30 in the evening, as was to be expected, no 


| message from Griaule. In fact, 1 would be surprised to get one within the 
| next three days, as he has to wait for the reply from Paris. Hour by hour, if 
: I can put it that way, we have to gain at least three days. 


7 June 


A fine tornado yesterday evening (a real one this time) which made us fear 
for a moment that our tents would be blown away. Impossible to stay like 
this any longer: today we have to pitch camp properly, wherever it may be. | 


Accompanied by Wadadje and three soldiers, I go to look at the pro- 
posed site. Impossible to set ourselves up there: it is situated on the spur of 
a hill, poorly sheltered, and to reach the nearest source of water one would 
have to cross nearly 300 yards of cotton soil. 


Thus there can be no question of switching our campsite. I send word | 
sent to Lidj Abto that for the time being we are going to keep our camp 
here and we will see later on, when Griaule’s letter comes. We adopt Faivre’s 
plan of staying put, merely reinforcing the tent mooring ropes and placing 
stones all around the tents to hold the sides down firmly and prevent the 
wind from blowing in. 


Between 10 and 11 o'clock, the large tent is erected by Wadadje, the 
two muleteers, and the cook. The latter wanted to go off in search of food 
for the domestic staff but I kept him in camp because every time he goes to 
the village he stays there for hours. After lunch, we store the rest of our 
camel-baggage in this tent. I didn’t want to ask the camel drivers to help 
the domestic servants for fear of upsetting them. Our men work half- 
heartedly. About 1 o'clock, after I have just given orders to bring in the 
donkey-baggage, Wadadje peremptorily declares that he has to eat before 
he works anymore. I repeat my order. Again he refuses. I tell him he is 
fired. “Where can I go?” he says. The three other servants also go on strike. 
I can’t really kick all four of them all out. Anyway, where would they go, 
indeed? I feel the absurdity of my situation with particular keenness. I could 
tell them they will be dismissed as soon as Griaule arrives, but I have no 
practical means of making them work: yet I cannot beat them, or threaten 
them with a gun... 


I go into the tent with Faivre and call Wadadje: I tell him that the work 
is urgent because it is threatening to rain, and that he will eat after he has 
worked, With his face full of hate and his eyes bulging, tapping his foot, he 
reminds me of the day I “played football” with his plate of food and adds, 


_-_ meee ne 
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* | recall Faivre drawing my 
attention to these men, who 
were beginning to laugh as 
they watched my difficulties. 


at the peak of his rage, that here we are no longer “in the land of the 
Europeans but in the black men’s land.” Perhaps another man would have 
found it incompatible with his dignity to tolerate such words; he would 
have at least had to crush someone guilty of such a crime of lése-majesté on 
the spot. But, as I have already said, a sense of honor (and especially of a 
certain kind of honor) is totally foreign to me. For the moment, the only 
problem where my self-esteem is at stake is to perform the task I had been 
assigned in an acceptable manner. Without getting angry—and calmer than 
I was at the outset of the affair, because this is a new element on display— 
I tell Wadadje to calm down. Realizing that, short of using extreme violence 
(which is not my forte and which would in any case most likely be 
impolitic), I can only back down ignominiously. I just try to do it while 
giving the least possible appearance of doing so. Accordingly, I blame the 
cook, who doesn’t know how to get out of it. I lay down a rule for the future. 
For today, I adopt a compromise: two will work while the other two eat. 
But the cook declares that in these conditions he will go on strike, refusing 
all food and water until Griaule comes. By now almost laughing, I tell him 
through the interpreter that he is an idiot and that he is to go at once to get 
the food demanded but not to be gone too long. Thus the affair of the ser- 
vants is settled. No doubt it made me the object of some ridicule, but it is 
settled all the same, for the time being . . . There is still one serious issue: 
the reaction of the camel drivers, the donkeymen, and Lidj Abto’s soldiers* 
when they see that the servants do not obey me. It is at this point that 
Providence intervenes in the form of that old ape, Tasamma Haylou, who 
shows up at the tent making signs that he wants a word with me. I call 
Wadadje back. Tasamma Haylou, having heard that we were proposing to 
move the donkeys’ baggage (which he and his men have piled up and cov- 
ered with straw hurdles to make themselves a shelter), declares that if he 
and his men have to wait here for several days, they must be allowed to have 
this shelter; otherwise they will fall ill. He adds that the baggage is well 
protected. An unhoped-for solution that enables me to kill two birds with 
one stone: on the one hand, the quarrel with the servants is resolved in an 
apparently honorable manner, since the bone of contention has been 
removed; on the other hand, the donkeymen, whom we need to keep there, 


? agree to stay of their own accord. So I agree and go with Faivre to the 


donkeymen’s camp, followed by old Tasamma Haylou and Wadadje, to 
make sure the equipment is in good condition. On the way back, seeking 
to pass my defeat off as magnanimity, I tell Wadadje that contrary to my 
threats, I will say nothing about all this to Griaule. When one of the soldiers 
comes to offer me a quarter of beef (which there was no way I could refuse 
to buy without being highly insulting), I go so far as to decree that it will 
be shared among us all, servants, donkeymen, and Lidj Abto’s soldiers. Not 
the camel drivers because, being Muslim, they slaughter their own meat. 


I wonder where this Louis XVI policy will lead me? 


Faivre remarks—with reason, but why only after the fact?—that I had 
asked our men to perform a task “beyond human strength.” 


More soldiers arrive from Tchelga, where there is surprise that Griaule hasn't 


yet arrived. Our staff is smiling once again. The soldiers and donkeymen | 


decline our meat, saying that it is a day of fasting. It is likely that no one 
will eat it, as the servants seem to share the opinion of the soldiers and the 
donkeymen, and we ourselves are unable to eat it under these circumstances, 
for fear of giving up what little prestige we still have left. 


Gradually, haphazardly, from one thing to another, from Charybdis to 
Scylla, from Caiphus to Pilate, the debacle takes shape. Suddenly we learn 
that three of the camels are gone: men, beasts, and their packs. Only one 
of the camel drivers gave a vague hint about this at the beginning of the 
afternoon . . . We are decidedly heading toward grand drama in the classic 
style: mutiny, desertion. 

After dinner, when I ask the “mutineer” Wadadje if it is possible (as it 


is customary in Abyssinia) to receive cartridges as change when one pays a 
thaler for some article costing less, Wadadje responds that here we are in 


the “tropical countries”? and that cartridges aren't used as small change, | 


since everybody is a thief. 


The village where two houses have been prepared for us and whose į 


33 In English in the original. 
| [Trans.} 
i 
f 


quite venerable-looking chief we saw—Wahni, that is—is a village of i 


robbers. The guerazmatch himself and his men are skifta. When a traveler ' 


passes through without a government permit, the guerazmatch descends 


with his men from the mountain where he lives, steals his baggage during 
the night, and later declares that he doesn’t know what has become of it. 
He also captures slaves in Anglo-Egyptian territory and sells them in 
Abyssinia. One of the guards accompanying us (and who, these past few 
nights, has kindly given us his rifle to keep in the tent to keep it from getting 
damp) is a Sudanese whom the guerazmatch abducted or bought. If we 
didn't have the soldiers to protect us, we would be robbed. Wadadje adds 
that the soldiers are also shifta, given that soldiers and shifta mean the same 
thing. This is the way it is in the entire zone between Gallabat and Tchelga. 


I am beginning to wonder whether, in the event that Griaule gives us 
the order to return, it will be so easy to start off again... 


Latest news: all the camel drivers show up together to announce their 
irrevocable decision to leave us tomorrow morning. 


8 June 


We have hardly woken up when Tasamma Haylou arrives to notify us of 
his intention to leave today. Since Wahni is roughly halfway to Tchelga, I 
offer him half his pay. He refuses it and demands to be paid in full, claiming 
that Wahni is very near Tchelga. I reply that I have my maps, that I know 
that Tchelga is at least five days from Wahni and that it is the most difficult 
part of the route. Tasamma Haylou drops the subject and goes away. 


7:15 a.m.: the camel drivers leave. Nearly all of them come to say good- 
bye to us. Only one left yesterday—the one who had warned us—not three 
as we had thought (which proves how easy it is for evidence to be tenden- 


: tious and thus demonstrates the small value of witnesses in general and 


especially in court cases). 


As soon as the camel drivers are gone, the soldiers make a frantic rush to 
grab the hurdles which the drivers were using as shelters. Next come the vul- 
tures to devour the remains of their food. Then a large dog joins in as well. 


In honor of the Museum, Faivre shoots one of the vultures and passes 
the afternoon stuffing it. 


Calm, total calm. The soldiers have built themselves a large shelter. Some 


of them have made themselves constructions like birds’ nests in the trees. 


At 6:30, a messenger arrives carrying two letters from the guerazmatch | 


Hayla Sellasie: one for our donkeymen (who are transporting goods for the 


guerazmatch in addition to ours), the other for Lidj Abto. According to this ! 


messenger, Griaule will depart from Gallabat tomorrow. Likely a false 
rumor, but it puts our men into a good mood. 


This morning I sent Griaule a full account of everything that has hap- 
pened, via the camel drivers. 


9 June 


Dreams: we return right away to Paris, having visited Abyssinia but not | 


Cameroon. This stay in Paris leads to: (1) a strange affair of marriage with 
a very young girl—almost a child—whom I met once in real life; (2) an 
adventure on a bus: ] am standing, and a young woman or a girl is caressing 
my behind. Seeing that she is about to disembark, I turn, kiss her hand, and 
tell her to wait for me as I have lost my overcoat. I search in vain for it in 
the subway coatroom. Then I return to the place where the girl is waiting 
for me. Before I can wave to her that I am coming, I see her leave. I quickly 
follow her. I am now in pajamas and a colonial pith helmet. I see her disap- 
pear at the end ofa street. I go into the house I assume is the one she entered: 
it is a huge villa with gardens and terraces; naked people are hung upside 
down and coupled with priapic statues. There are numerous rooms where 
fully dressed women sit waiting for their turn, as in a beauty parlor, to pass 
through various chairs and instruments of pleasure operated by elderly 
matrons. In a corridor I pass a completely naked, fat old man. Being naked 
myself now, I draw back as far as possible to avoid touching him. I am dis- 
appointed, having thought that the adventure on the bus was an isolated 
incident; now I realize that I must have been dealing wich a specialist. 


6:30: a messenger brings a note from Griaule. They left Gallabat yes- 


terday. I am to continue on to Tchelga with the donkeymen. Hayla Sellasie | 


must have been severely reprimanded by Addis Ababa. Joy. 


9:30: I visit Lidj Abto to tell him that I received news from Griaule 


and expect to leave for Tchelga tomorrow morning. Lidj Abto chinks that | 
it would be better for everyone to travel together, and consequently prefers : 


me to wait for Griaule’s arrival, unless I have some urgent business in : 


* A cereal. 


* | learned later from Graule 
that Wadadje was mistaken 
about the signatures on the 
letters. The single one was a 

welcome letter sent by Asfao 

père to Griaule and myself: the 
double one a welcome letter 
sent to me by Asfao fils and 
another one for me from the 
baiamwal or “favorite” of the 


ftaorari Asfao. ; 


Tchelga. I reply that my sole reason for leaving tomorrow is that the donkey- 
men are impatient and that I have to accompany the baggage to keep an 
eye on it. First, he tells me not to worry about that: he will speak to the 
donkeymen. Then, oozing amiability, he says that he will talk to the soldiers 
and ask them if they want to travel all together or if they prefer to remain 
separate. I take my leave. A few minutes later, having to seal my letter to 
Griaule (to give to the courier going back), I send Wadadje to get news: 
Lidj Abto sends me word that he doesn’t want Griaule to be angry when he 
arrives, so he will give me some soldiers and I can leave tomorrow. Did the 
letter he received yesterday from the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie mention 
him being reprimanded? 


The rest of the time is spent hard at work with the donkeymen. One 
at a time they find me eight extra donkeys, so I can take the equivalent of 
more than two camels’ baggage-loads with me to Tchelga. This way, with 
what extra loads Griaule’s caravan can perhaps take on, only a little equip- 
ment will remain in Wahni, and one caravan sent back from Tchelga will 
be enough to deal with it. 


I try numerous combinations for redividing the baggage. The bed and 
tent poles are particularly tricky to pack because of their length. I am forced 
to lighten the kitchen crate I am taking—the donkeys aren't strong—by 
removing the flour (I will eat dourra,* or else Abyssinian flatbread), half the 
sugar, the can of oil, and most of the canned meat (in cans too big to be 
suitable for just one person). 


However, everything is finally sorted out. 


I then have a visit from Lidj Abto, who brings me two letters: the first 
from the son of the fitaorari Asfao containing two notes, one with greetings 
for me and another with greetings for Griaule; the second from Asfao pére, 
with greetings for Griaule. The father greets Griaule, the son greets me: I 
greatly admire this protocol.* 


Although Lidj Abto asks me again whether I don’t want to wait for 
Griaule to arrive so that we can all make the trip together, I reiterate to him 
my intention to leave tomorrow morning, and again he agrees. But shortly 


after he takes his leave, he has Wadadje unofficially bring me a letter he 


received from the fitaorari Asfao. The fitaorari lets him know that he has 
received a warrant from the dedjazmatch Wond Woussen in Dabra-Tabor 
to arrest a rebel fitaorari whose base of operations is established near Wahni. 
Thus Lidj Abto has me informed that he can give me six soldiers, but that 
in view of the current unrest in the region, it would be more prudent for 
me to await Griaule’s arrival, and for us all to travel in one large caravan. I 
send a reply that I see nothing wrong with this solution if Lidj Abto is 
able to persuade the donkeymen to wait. A few minutes later, Lidj Abto, 
followed by several men, goes to see the donkeymen. A brief discussion. 
The soldiers leave. Tasamma Haylou comes to me and asks through the 
interpreter whether I have in fact agreed to wait in Wahni for Griaule. I 
reply that I have indeed agreed, since it is the firaorari Asfao’s wish. And 
since there are, as Wadadje says, “plenty of donkeys” in the area, I ask 
Tasamma Haylou to gather—during the two or three days that we have 
before us—a sufficient number to carry the rest of the baggage. He promises 
me to find about twenty, the price to be determined later. I hope in this 
way that the time spent in Wahni will not be wasted and that we will all be 
able to go to Tchelga in one large caravan. 


If Lidj Abto has won over the donkeymen, he must have taken advan- 
tage of his status as a policeman simply to order them to stay. 


10 June 


Some large flowers have blossomed, like white and red lilies arranged in 
groups around a single stalk, resembling art-nouveau chandeliers. I wonder 
if the camp will be invaded by plants... 

Faivre holds a grand medical consultation with a good half-dozen 
clients. 

I myself make laborious calculations to figure out if my donkey deal 
will really be as advantageous as I had initially thought. All in all, che trans- 
port of our contentious baggage will probably cost less from Wahni to 


Tchelga than it did by camel from Gallabat to Wahni. And, since more sol- į 
diers are arriving and there is growing confirmation that there is a dissident | 


in the district—not a fitaorari but the son of the dedjazmatch Barihun (?)— 
it is getting less and less likely that they will let us split up. 
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34 Supple, untanned leather. 
[Trans] 
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The four servants, no doubt anticipating Tchelga’s pleasures, are 
washing, darning, and refurbishing their clothes. Wadadje—the mutineer— 
who offered me one of the vegetable chandeliers this morning, goes off to 
take a stroll in the village—on the pretext of buying dourra—decked out 
in bright red-and-green-banded soccer socks. 


Sitting in a circle under the trees, the soldiers chat in neat little groups, 
as though set on plates. 


Griaule’s caravan will surely arrive tomorrow. I will see my old friend 
Hayla Sellasie again. I have been pining for him a little since our passage 
through customs, in that operatic finale, when, amidst a crowd of followers 
dressed in white and a cacophony of animal sounds, he and his successor, 
the Muslim Nourou, found themselves abruptly face to face. 


11 June 


Night visions: (1) with the point of a dagger I pierce the right-hand bedpost 
at the head of my father’s death bed while the body is still lying on it; (2) a 
clandestine flirtation, during which I meet in succession the friend I stayed 
with in Dakar and a cousin (who accompanied me to Bordeaux when | 
sailed on the Saint-Firmin). Following (?) this adventure, since I find that 
my hair is getting too long (which is exactly the way I feel in reality) and 
starting co bother me, I have my head shaved by a Negro chief, who offers 
a bottle of white wine to everyone who submits to this operation at his 


hands. 


Faivre continues with his medical consultations, treating syphilitic sores 
exclusively. Rottenness even beyond that of French Africa. 


A courtesy call on Lidj Abto, who tells me of his intention to go out 


; with his men to meet Griaule as soon as we know the caravan is nearby. He 


asks if I will go with him. I say yes, naturally, and cook up a little scene as 


; soon as I get back to my tent. Wadadje and Ayaleo (who no longer resem- 
bles Ambara at all now that he has shaved, and who is in any case much 
| younger) will escort me, each armed with a Colt slung over his shoulder 


and a cartridge belt. I myself will put on the old helmet covered in cream 
filali* which I usually wear in camp because it is so light. Instead of my 


laced boots, I put on Peul boots made of cream filali that I got in Garoua. 
Furthermore, I have Wadadje pick some of the chandelier flowers and have 
a bunch of them tied to the front pole of each tent. The Abyssinians will be 
pleased, I think... 


As soon as the signal comes, Ayaleo will saddle my mule. 


Arrival of Griaule, who does not dismount to respond to Lidj Abto's 
greeting. The situation is grave: Griaule has learned, from a coded English 
telegram that the commander of the fort in Gallabat translated for him, 
something that is not yet known in all of Abyssinia: the Ras Haylou has 
been arrested because he conspired with Lidj Yasou, the grandson of 
Menelik and the emperor's rival, who was taken into custody and has just 
fled to Gojjam, where government troops are pursuing him.’ Because of 
this, Roux isn’t yet in Zaghie, where we are supposed to meet him, but in 
Debre Margos, in the Italian consul’s house, where he has probably taken 
refuge. There may be a link between this turmoil in Gojjam and parallel 
curmoil among certain Arab tribes in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


12 June 


In Griaule’s caravan came the inevitable Balay—so clingy that the force of 
circumstances has turned him into a sort of trusty retainer—and the mur- 
derer Damsie, who is traveling with his wife and who hasn't gotten himself 


killed yet. 


Our ethnographic work resumes: since traveling quickly is out of the 
question and God knows when we will get to Zaghie, we have to get to 
work right away. A series of photographs of the village. The shifta women 
are pretty but they do not wash enough. The old women and little girls 
have beautiful crosses handing around their necks. Old Ennayo, who is 
acting as our guide, almost gets sentimental. He isn’t drunk today. 


We travel accompanied by a large escort. We climb a hill that serves 
as a splendid observation post. From up here, one can see anything that 
happens. Several children are carrying rifles, given to them by the village 


35 Menelik II (1844-1913): 
Negus (king) of Shewa from 
1866 to 1889 and Negusa 
Negest (king of kings, or 
emperor of Ethiopia) from 
1889 until his death, designated 
his grandson the Lidj Yasou (or 
lyasu) as his successor. Without 
ever being crowned emperor, 
Yasou ruled until 1916, when 
he was deposed in favor of his 
aunt, Zewditu. In 1921, Yasou 
was imprisoned and kept 
under comfortable house 
arrest by the Ras Kasa in 
Fitche. When Zewditu died in 
1930, she was succeeded by 
Emperor Haile Selassie, who . 
was much less sympathetic to 
Yasou. In 1932, Yasou escaped 
from his imprisonment in 
Fitche, but was recaptured 
after four days (as recounted in 
Leiris's entries) and eventually 
re-imprisoned in Girawa. He 
died in mysterious circum- 
stances in 1935. [Trans] 
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36 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
June 13, 1932: 


ar cl Neat or ce coe ts 


[...} 1 feel very far away, but | | 
feel better than I did on the | 
previous parts of the journey. ' 
I'm happy to be leaving tomor- 


row, and I'm preparing myself 
to enjoy my solitude.! am sure: 


that it will be one of my best + 
memories from this adventure. : 


L. 


-J 


men who came to pay us their respects. For a little while, a calf frisks about 
in front of us. Aside from this, we collect plants, taking note of their names. 


Endless haggling with the men who loan us donkeys in Wahni; they 
are unwilling to let us have them for less than 5 thalers. We tell them they 
can go home! We will wait to leave until they reduce their demands. But 
we have to start rearranging the loads, and it isn’t easy . . . Tasamma Haylou 
wants to take as little as possible. It is even hard to get him to recognize the 
packages that his men brought in a few minutes earlier to whichever of us 
needed them. The old ape goes so far as to bring one sack back to my tent, 
saying that the load to which I want it to be added is too heavy. Brandishing 
the list, I have to show him that this load is exactly the same as it was from 
Gallabat to Wahni . . . Eventually, we all end up laughing. 


There is a tragic tone to the arguments. Griaule notes botanical terms. 
Faivre triangulates. Lutten and Larget tend to the injured mules. At the end 
of the day, heavy rain. 


Makan commits a serious crime: not having any dolo, he and his friend 
Mamadou Kamara, the pockmarked one, drank some talla (barley beer) 
which we had bought as yeast for baking bread. A dispute with the mule- 
teers who, seeing that the servants have a tent, demand one as well. 


My donkey policy has been a great failure. When I was going to proceed 
alone to Tchelga, 1 hired through Tasamma Haylou some extra donkeys at 
the exorbitant rate of 5 thalers. Now the news has spread throughout the 
region and prices have gone up everywhere. No means of getting any for 
3% or even 4 thalers. If their owners don’t lower their demands, we will 
leave tomorrow with the mules, stop two hours further along the way and 
send them back to collect the rest of our baggage. Apparently two hours 
away we will be able to find as many donkeys as we need (Lidj Abto dixit). 


13 June? 


Woke up very early. The donkey contingent—last night, as usual, the ani- 
mals let out a chorus of hee-haws—gets moving first, both men and beasts. 
The mule contingent is slower; there are two women among them: one, 
too fat but not too bad otherwise, is the assassin Damsie’s spouse; the 


other, a big, dark, dirty girl in a pink dress, was brought along by one of | 


the muleteers. 


I leave a little before 8 a.m. behind the pack of donkeys. A few soldiers 
are in front. We arrange for them to stop two hours past Wahni at a place 
called Sounkwa. The mule train, due to leave one or two hours after me, 
will unload there and then the animals will return to Wahni to get Faivre 
and the rest of the baggage. 


The path, sometimes tricky, winds over a scenic railway. After two 
hours, a watering hole. But it is not Sounkwa. I dismount from my mule 
and straddle the path to stop the caravan (since, if I go any further, it will 


be too long a trip for the mules to be able to return to Wahni and back). 
The donkeys move to the roadside. Their drivers show the least possible | 
goodwill. Lacking an interpreter, as Wadadje is wich Griaule’s caravan, Iam | 


overwhelmed. I am forced to take off again, with all of them trying their 
best to convince me that Sounkwa isn’t very far. At 10:55, seeing nothing 
ahead (and having traveled for chree-and-a-quarter hours) I send a message 
to Griaule to inform him of my situation. We push on for a long time. 
To relieve their exhausted beasts, rwo donkeymen have to take a sack of 
tent-pegs and a crate respectively on their shoulders. I am at the back of 
the caravan due to a little, broken-down donkey which is sweating, bleeding 
and trembling on its legs. I let the soldier with me drive it mercilessly. 
Some guards of the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie, who also left this morning, 
overtake me: an extremely prognathic woman (in a blue and white striped 
dress and a gray felt hat pulled down low over her eyes above her veil) is 
traveling with them. 


Soon I am met by a new donkey, which has been brought from the car- 


avan ahead to relieve mine. At half past noon (after four hours and fifty | 


minutes on the road), I arrive at the camp, completely furious. 


Slight rain. My things, piled under a tree, remain dry. But I am getting : 


impatient . . . At 1:45, Ayaleo (whom I sent with the message to Griaule) 
arrives. He hands me the reply: “Let them camp wherever they want. Come 
back yourself to meet us. We may camp nearer.” Back in the saddle, then! But 
I have hardly started when J meet the soldiers, then Lutten, and the front 
of the caravan arriving. I return to camp. 


y 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Too late to get Faivre. He will have to stay in Wahni. He doesn't have 
his bed (which is here), but he does at least have a tent. A man is sent to 


take him some food. Tomorrow morning, Lutten and the mules will go to 
fetch him. 


I noticed the first sign of a potential problem: several mules are already 
lame. Larget is fit to be tied. 


wee ee meee errs m eee erere arn eseeeseeesseeeereeseseereeereeeereeeeerenees 


I was counting on having a rest tomorrow, while Lutten went to get Faivre. 
I was wrong to anticipate this: the donkeymen, fed up with waiting, com- 
plain to the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie, who has just arrived. As there is 
no reason to delay these poor men forever, it is decided that they will leave 
tomorrow morning, and that I will accompany them. So the only thing I 
can do is prepare my things and sleep until dawn. 


Griaule, who left Wahni this morning without seeing the guerazmatch 
Ennayo, leaves him a present in exchange for a mule that Ennayo gave him 
when he left Gallabat. At nightfall, a man arrives with a message from 
Ennayo. The guerazmatch, declaring that he is not interested in money but 
instead seeks the “friendship of men,” thanks Griaule for the present and 
agrees that it more than compensates for the value of the mule. Nevertheless, 
since Ennayo was so friendly as to throw in the additional present of the 
saddle and bridle (without demanding any payment), Griaule might be 
friendly enough, not, of course, to make a gift in return but to augment 
slightly the present given in exchange for the mule. 


14 June 


7:40 a.m.: departure. The donkeymen, who yesterday were clamoring to 
leave, are no longer in a hurry this morning. I go part of the way with the 
Swiss man I met in Abay, accompanying his fellow countryman, the old 
pastor, to Gallabat; now he is on the way back. 


Tunnels of leaves. I have to lie against the mule’s neck, playing hide and 


: seek with the branches. As I am delayed by my donkeys, I let the Swiss go 


ahead. 


The path runs, twisting endlessly, along the edge of a precipice. You 


: can see for miles. We are winding through capes and isthmuses. 


12:10 p.m.: a stop in Sabasguie, a watering hole. The Swiss had passed 
it by. I am glad. Bur a little bit later Hayla Sellasie arrives with the prog- 
nathic woman, the cane chair carried on a man’s head, the conical, white 
cotton tent and all the household goods. 


Heavy rain. Lunch is of some canned fish and a spiced flatbread which 
was included in the dergo* presented to our men yesterday by the chief of 
the neighboring village. Haven't shaved for three days. Exhilarating feeling 
of living like a bug or an ant. 


Still, PH shave this afternoon . . . True, I’ll make up for it by confining 
myself to soup for dinner. Thought a great deal about Z., about love in 
general, about poetry. 


My boots are muddy, my hair long, my fingernails dirty. But I’m happy 
in this manure; everything I love seems so pure and so far away. 


coo mee eee ere mm omen meme eee ene ee rn mn een er renee seeeeeaneoereseveae 


I’m finished shaving and cleaning up. I even had my boots polished... 
The rainstorm has ended. Bright sunshine. I take a walk. 


A stroll toward a hilly spur crowned with a few trees. I come to the 
edge of a chaotic ravine. On the other side, an old water sprite hails me. It 
is Tasamma Haylou, gathering grass for his animals on the slope. The little 
man insistently points at the path, no doubt thinking that I am looking for 
the watering point. I make broad, evasive gestures towards the sky, the sun, 
and the trees, to indicate that I am talking a walk. 


Fare has chained me to the donkeymen. Little by little, I am becoming 
attached to them—and, who knows, perhaps they to me? Funny people 
and funny beasts, forever braying, suffering, or trying to fornicate. 


Great excitement towards evening: the donkeys return from pasture 
and I learn that the mules are lost. My three servants have to search for 
nearly an hour before they find them. I swear not to take my eyes off them 
tomorrow... 


15 June 


A dream: on a bank of the Seine (or on a road), I commit an act of sabotage 
(the nature of which remains imprecise). The young doctor to whom I am 


* A kind of tax paid in provi- 
sions that peasants give to offi- 
cial travelers passing through. 


first assigned decides to let it drop, as he sees that I am morally irresponsible. 
I am moved to tears and shamefully delighted. 


Awoken at precisely 2:30 a.m. by a fanfare of hee-haws, The donkey- 


! men are running around and yelling. I ask Wadadje what is the cause of the 


tumult and he tells me that a bear (?) tried to eat two of the donkeys. But 
the donkeymen chased off the wild beast. I go back to sleep... 


Today's journey (6:45 to 11:45 a.m.) consisted almost entirely of skirting 
the rocky spur I saw yesterday, which is only a promontory that is part of a 
much bigger formation. We ascend and descend, passing through gorges 
or across streambeds full of chandelier euphorbias. I tear my shirt on the 
thorns. A piece of my harness breaks. It has to be repaired with a strip of 
leather cut from another strap. This doesn’t matter, since my saddle and all 
its accessories are thoroughly decrepit. Stop at Walidaba, across from 
another mountain. 


To keep up the habit, the donkeymen have a dispute lasting an hour 
or more with a merchant from a caravan we pass going the other way. This 
man, having lost a donkey and its load, wants to search my donkeymen. 
They all assemble in front of the leader of my escort, gesticulating, accom- 


i panying every point in the argument with a movement of the chest and 
: arm, as if they are throwing stones. Griaule had already drawn my attention 
: to this method of throwing an argument, as one throws dice. 


We are one day's march from Tchelga. 


During the rainstorm, alone in my tent, I copulated with the earth and 


: sold my soul to the ants... 


: 16 June 


_ A dream: stopping at an Abyssinian Customs office (?), I watch a fight 
_ between a warthog and a huge panther. Although the two beasts are tame 
and only playing, the fight is stopped. The warthog turns into a music-hall 
| star wearing a bathing suit and a wide sombrero. 


Shortly before we pack up our baggage, an explosion. One of the guards 


| has shot a small deer, which he offers to me. I have to refuse it, for I have 
: no means of transporting it. 


Departure at 6:50 a.m. 


Tasamma Haylou, who I see walking in front of me for a while, is no 
longer walking around bare-legged like a faun. Nearing civilized regions, 
he has put on pants. 


As we climb higher—rapidly and sometimes with difficult obstacles 
which caused the donkeys and mules some trouble—the panorama, like 
petrified time, provides me with a retrospective of the previous stages of 
our journey. I see Gallabat (which, from here, looks like a mountain on the 
horizon); the mountains of Qoqit, where there were so many scorpions and 
where Tasamma Haylou had tried to make us stay a day longer on the pre- 
text that some donkeys had been stolen; the seven mountains near Wahni, 
and the one on top of which Ennayo constructed his lair; the big mountain 
of Wahni; the three similar and regularly spaced peaks I saw from our camp 
at Sabasguie; the high, rocky spur, a section of which I saw from the same 
camp; and, finally, the cliff at the foot of which I slept last night. Some- 
where, twenty-four hours away, Griaule’s caravan is winding through this 
landscape . . . 


Our arrival at the crest (across a wide expanse of gently sloping grass 
following the escarpments by which one reaches the plateau) holds quite 
another surprise: the view of Lake Tana, which is suddenly pointed out to 
me. True, we are at an altitude of 6,500 feer. I find it difficult to imagine 
that we are so close to the lake, one of the main goals of our journey and 
certainly the one we will have the greatest difficulty in reaching. The clouds 
are so close that they appear vertical. 


Just before the crest, inevitably, an incident with the donkeymen. They 


are suddenly accosted by a group of people, and everybody begins to bray. : 


Then the donkeymen set off again, in the midst of a vague brawl of which 
the donkeys bear the brunt, the donkeymen and my escort beating them 
on the behind to drive them forward, the others hitting them over the head 
to keep them from passing. I learn that these are Customs officials who 
want their barrier to be respected and to make the donkeymen declare their 
packages of abou gedid, while my people want the caravan to be allowed 
through and the Customs inspection to take place only after we reach 


eee ee een 
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| Tchelga, out of regard for my dignity. Finally the shouting stops and, with 
everyone friendly again, we continue on our way. 


Tchelga is situated beyond the crest, and we make a gradual descent. I 
sadly watch Lake Tana disappear. 


A fertile region. Meadows, arable land, cattle, houses, people. 


At 12:30, Tchelga, neither a town nor even a compact village—as I had 
naively expected—but a squalid group of scattered huts. My retinue has 
grown, and now all my guards are carrying their rifles correctly on their 
; shoulders. We approach the hill where the fitaorari Asfao lives. At the last 
: moment, he comes hurrying down the path to meet me, surrounded by the 
i men of his retinue. He is riding a mule covered with a scarlet blanket. A 
little wicker parasol is held above his head. Tall, strong, he reminds me of 
Othello. He dismounts. Pleasantries. Next, selection of a campsite. One of 
: the first people I meet during the latter ceremony is Lidj Damsie, the inter- 
preter from Customs in Metamma who was recalled to Addis Ababa. 
Fearing reprisals, he must have stopped here. With his artificial silk scarf 
wound around his head like a turban and a threadbare traveling cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, he looks pathetic . . . Once I make choose a 
spot, I take leave of the fitaorari, promising to go see him in the afternoon. 
I also take leave of two other personalities whose acquaintance I had made: 
: the qagnazmatch X. . . , head of Customs for the region, and a guerazmatch 
: with a wicker parasol who has come to meet us from Dabra-Tabor and who 
: in all likelihood intends to take us there directly . . . 


, On a slight slope and across from a vast meadow, I set up camp. I have 
| barely finished when I receive a message from the Swiss I let ride ahead in 
: Sounkwa. He arrived here yesterday and is inviting me to dinner. I have 
hardly finished supervising the unloading of the crates by the donkeymen 
; when I find to my anxiety that one of the crates seems to be missing, and 
: gobble down a can of tuna and another of chestnut puree for lunch, when 
: another message comes from the Swiss. He is at the fitaorari Asfao's house 
: and the latter requests that I come right away for a talk. The Swiss will serve 
-as interpreter. So I go to the house of the fitaorari Asfao. He receives me in 

a ramshackle pavilion, enclosed and raised above the ground, reached by 

climbing a pile of stones in the form of a crude staircase. Next to this pavilion, 


forced laborers are constructing a new one which will no doubt be larger 
and more handsome. Later I will see the fitaorari himself directing the con- 
struction operations. 


A strictly police and banal conversation, in which we are joined by a 
younger brother of the fitaorari Asfao who remains standing. A good-looking 
young man (who carries his sword at his side, has a tonsure, and was part 
of my escort from Sounkwa) serves hydromel. There are three kinds of 
hydromel, each more alcoholic than the next. One drinks slightly salty | 
Turkish coffee at the same time. A black female servant (shaven head, brass | 
cross, dirty dress of monkish cut) brings in solid food on two occasions: | 


large, soft sorghum flatbread, a sort of mayonnaise made of berberi; then i 
similar flatbread (one serving as a cover) with a liquid berberi sauce and 
raw meat. The fitaorari repeatedly pays me the honor of saucing morsels 
himself and offering them to me. None of these dishes is bad in itself, but 
it is a matter of their combination, and especially of their quantity. Fearful 
of succumbing, I have to excuse myself. This isn’t easy, and the price is an 
invitation to lunch tomorrow, with a promise to eat nothing in the morning: 
so as to be ready to eat everything when I come. There will be spinach, i 
which grows in a vegetable plot I have the chance to admire. For one last : 
time, a small boy passes around the ewer for us to wash our hands, and we 
leave. 


Back in camp, I notice that the guards have erected their tent next to | 
mine, which I find rather annoying. Dining with the Swiss—where I drink ; 
nothing but tea—I hear the latest news: Lidj Yasou has been caught, so all ; 
fear of civil war is over. But, as far as we are concerned, the situation remains 


bad: they are under the impression that our crates are full of arms and muni- 
tions that we're delivering to the Ras Haylou. Whatever the instructions 
from Addis Ababa, none of the local authorities is disposed to let us take 


the road to Gojjam. A few days ago, they contemplated (but fortunately 
abandoned) a plan to surround our camp with troops as soon as we arrived 
and then to take us under heavy escort to Dabra-Tabor, if necessary forcibly 
loading our baggage on the mules. 


Heavy rain in the night. Went out twice to loosen the tent ropes and | 
returned to bed chilled to the bone. The donkeymen, who no longer have : 
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our crates to protect—and to be protected by—cannot be having much 
fun. The satisfying symbiosis of men and material is over. 


17 June 


Lidj Damsie has a servant remove some large stones on the slope behind 
my tent. I think he is only having a collapsed roadside repaired, but I don't 
like seeing him prowling around so close to the camp. The Swiss engineer 
: tells me last night that Lidj Damsie asked him if he didn’t have any work 
| for him. 


A partial settlement with the donkeymen, for I have to tell the poor 
men that I cannot pay for the twenty-four donkeys from Gallabat until I 
know what became of the vanished crate. So I pay for one donkey from 
Gallabat belonging to a soldier named Tegou, the seven donkeys from 
Wahni hired for 5 thalers from Tasamma Haylou, and three donkeys hired 
from a man named Fanta for 3.5 thalers each in Sounkwa. The donkeymen 
are so used to things going wrong that they find my decision quite natural 
and make no complaints. 


While I count out the thalers and have them place their chumbprints 
| on our receipts, I hear Damsie, who is still ordering stones to be removed. 
! After I finish arranging my papers and putting away the money, I go over 
| to take a look. He is now busy digging. Suddenly a man appears, shouting 
at him, and drives Damsie ignominiously away; | learn that this is the owner 
of the land just behind our camp, on which Lidj Damsie wants to build 
himself a house . . . But the traitor comes back a few minutes later and 
returns to work a few meters away. 


Lunch with the Swiss at the house of the fitaorari, heavily spiced with 
pepper, hydromel, and raw meat. Conversation about Jerusalem, the battle 
| of Adouah, and the assassination of President Doumer. At the toothpick 
i stage, Lidj Damsie comes in and creates a disturbance. The black servant 
: girl is decidedly very pretty. Every time she brings in a dish, the master of 


_ the house gives her a bit of food before helping anyone else. She bows low 
| to receive it. 


Back in camp, stretched out on my bed, I chat at length with Wadadje, 


who has turned from a mutineer into a trusty retainer... 


Departure of the donkeymen and soldiers. The meadow is so vast that 
I am beginning to miss their company. However, at dusk, a man and two 
children come with the tent of the guerazmatch who is commanding my 
escort, and plant it 2 feet away from mine, despite my having indicated 
that they should place it a little further away. 


The latest news is that this cent is not for the guards but for the 
equipment. 


18 June 
Not a single soldier slept here last night. Has the situation calmed down? 


I suffer from the effects of Asfao’s feast and have to get up several times. 
Not with impunity does one eat raw meat, cut with a large, sickle-shaped 
knife from a slab of beef a servant holds out in front of him like an apron. 


I think of my talk yesterday with Wadadje, who told me a good deal 
about Lidj Damsie. Lidj Damsie is not a pure Abyssinian but a Galla. He 


was brought up in the American mission in Gambeila, the Sudanese enclave į 
on the Sobat. He calls himself Lidj (child) because he is a “clerk,” but ; 
he has no right to this title because he is the son of a commoner. Before : 


meeting Damsie in the Metamma Customs post (where Damsie pretended 
not to recognize him), Wadadje had known him in Khartoum. Failing to 
find work, Damsie must have returned on foot from Khartoum to Addis 
Ababa. It was then that his education earned him the post of interpreter 
that he held in Metamma. His wife, who is an Abyssinian from Addis 
Ababa, is a nobody: she used to sell hydromel in the market. 


Construction of straw latrines, attached to the kitchen that was built 
yesterday. 


No more stones being moved around behind my tent. Damsie seems 
to have abandoned his building scheme. The Swiss—who comes to see 
me—had a visit from him yesterday evening. Damsie told him that our 
crates were full of arms and ammunition destined for Gojjam. It is also said 
chat we may be going to Lake Tana to start the construction of a dam there 
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(a prospect considered in the past by various English and American expe- 
ditions, for the purpose of controlling the flow of the Blue Nile). In the 


| eyes of the Abyssinians, such a dam would only result in drying out the 


region and bringing ruin by causing the death of the cattle. It is also said 
that our electrogenic set and sound recording equipment, etc., could very 
well be machines for making guns. 


Damsie and the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie are unwilling to proceed to 
Addis Ababa. Claiming illness, they will stay here until the end of the rainy 
season. The Swiss agrees with me in thinking that Damsie is one of the prin- 
cipal agents behind the trouble we've had here. But he doesn’t believe his 
policy has purely venal motives: according to him, Damsie is honestly con- 
vinced that we are importing arms with the aim of stirring up rebellion. It 
seems too, that in Addis Ababa since the coronation, Europeans have been 
treated with a great deal of arrogance. Not so long ago, the American min- 
ister was savagely beaten by some guards for accidentally bumping into a 
woman with his car (without causing her any harm). 


Like yesterday morning, the fitaorari’s brother comes to pay his respects. 
I try without much success to initiate a conversation with him. He tells me 
that Griaule will be here tomorrow. 


I dismiss a chermouta™ with a baby on her back and a closed left eye 
who comes to pay me her respects, that is, to offer her services. Just as I am 
preparing for lunch, another visit. The tent is never empty! This time it is 
the Swiss's interpreter—a distinguished-looking man with a thin smile 
above a short beard, who can speak Italian. He went this morning to the 
telephone house (a straw cabin across from my tent, about 300 meters away, 
on a ridge at the end of which is the fitaorari’s house). On his master’s 
orders, he put through a message to the Ethiopian minister of foreign affairs 
to resolve our problems. The plan—which the Swiss engineer had men- 
tioned to me without saying that he would telephone—is as follows: the 
Swiss will use the credit he has due to his position as an Abyssinian govern- 
ment engineer to obtain permission to accompany us himself to Zaghie. In 
a sense, he would be responsible for us. Anxious for my approval—and also 
very kindly—the interpreter gives me some news he has just heard in the 
telephone house. Some of it I already know: the imprisonment of the Ras 


Haylou, the escape and capture of Lidj Yasou. But there is one thing I 
haven't heard: an Italian has just been murdered by some shiffa in Metcha, 
a place in Gojjam. I reward my informant with a box of powder. 


Over the course of the afternoon, I pay a courtesy call on the Swiss to 
thank him for the phone call (which, in truth, could have been dispensed 
with). He is drinking talla with some Abyssinians. He immediately gives 
me a great piece of news: the Ras Kasa, who like Haylou is residing in Addis 
Ababa, has just been arrested, having also been involved in Lidj Yasou’s plot. 
It follows that his son, the dedjazmatch Wond Woussen, the main instigator 
of all our problems, will be recalled to Dabra-Tabor. The emperor has now 
dealt with all his rivals and his commands will be obeyed .. . 


Leaving the Swiss, I cannot repress a slight feeling of mistrust, despite 
the friendliness of this fair, fat, and muscular man . . . It seems to me that 
he tends to exaggerate not only difficulties but, when the occasion presents 
itself, their solutions. I think he would feel flattered to act as a deus ex 
machina where we are concerned. I don’t suspect him for the moment of 
being an interested party, although in this most recent conversation his pro- 
posal to accompany us took a strange turn: we would take charge of his 
staff and he would become a sort of benevolent caravan leader for us. I don't 
know if he means to lend, sell, or hire his mules to us. It is equally possible 
that the imbroglio in which we have been involved for the past month has 
made me excessively suspicious . . . But how I like this country, where one 
feels so alive, because one can be sure of no man! 


Upon further reflection, I decide to let Wadadje into the news of the 
“amicable” detention of the Ras Kasa in the emperor's palace. He will 
spread the story around and it will be known that we are well informed. 
On hearing my words (spoken in a low voice as though I were confiding a 
great secret not to be repeated), he purses his lips and lets out a slight 
whistle, his face completely aghast . . . 


6 o'clock: return of the messenger I sent to Griaule this morning to let 
him know that, contrary to his request, I am keeping Wadadje with me, as 
he makes a useful interpreter. The messenger brings a note written at 1 p.m. 
in Walidaba. The caravan is having difficulty. The animals are exhausted 
and lame. I have to send a mule to help them. 
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* An Abyssinian toga. 
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19 June (probably Grand Steeplechase Sunday in Paris) 


3:45 a.m.: Malassa, the muleteer, departs for Walidaba with my pack mule 
(which is lame) and a letter for Griaule. 


8:30 a.m.: three little children, who live in a house nearby and whom 
I see frequently, come by and position themselves 10 meters away from my 
tent. The youngest—possibly about three years old—pulls up his gown and 
pees, laughing. The two older ones—who might be six or seven—huddle 
together, drape their rags in the manner of a shamma* as a sign of respect 
and advance, bowing gracefully. I reply several times to their “ Tenaystellin!” 
But all of a sudden they flee, perhaps called back by some family member, 
or perhaps thinking that I am going to scold them. 


African imagery: 
Meyerbeer's opera, L’Africaine, with its famous unison section and 
Vasco da Gama’s great aria; 
Father Bugeaud’s cap and Abd el Kader’s smalah; 
Aida, composed by Verdi for the opening of the Suez Canal; 
the legend of Prester John; 
the death of Livingstone; 
Fashoda; 
Arthur Rimbaud selling arms to Menelik; 
Savorgan de Brazza; 
the Imperial Prince killed by the Zulus; 
the Voulet-Chanoine massacres; 
the dynamiters Gaud and Tocquet; 
the N’Goko Sanga affair; 
the Thiés-Kayes scandal; 
the Congo-Océan; 
the battle of the Pyramids; 


the Agadir affair; 

the Algeciras conference; 

Raymond Roussel’s Impressions d’ Afrique; 

Queen Ranavalo; 

the Amazons of Behanzin; 

and Sirdar Kitchener, and the Mahdi war, and Samori, etc. 

I was steeped in this atmosphere the other day when Asfao, looking 

like a dark-skinned but handsome, flashy old Jew with his silvered head and 


tall figure, told me of his friendly relations with Consul Lagarde at the time 
of the Battle of Adouah. 


Poo eee rer ree nee eee srereerenrereeeeeeereeeeererreeeesneeeereeres 


Sent away someone who came to ask to buy some scent in exchange for 
two cartridges. I reply through the interpreter with lofty indignation that 
“I am a consul, not a merchant.” 


Unlike previous days, the fitaorari’s brother doesn’t come to pay his 
respects this morning. Perhaps because I asked him to do some work for 
me: to write down some of the local stories he knows. 


Received a small caravan of donkeymen, who left Walidaba ahead of 
Griaule, bringing twenty-seven crates, two tarpaulins, and three bags of 
camp bedding. 

To protect my mule from being bitten by flies, I had to buy a liter of 
petrol (Ayaleo’s recipe) for half a thaler. Paid a Marie-Thérèse dollar and 
received two cartridges in change. While I was checking the crates, the fitao- 
rari sends someone down to greet me and to bring me a gourd of half- 
curdled milk. Yesterday evening he sent me a large piece of completely ined- 
ible meat. 


20 June 


Griaule arrived yesterday with his full caravan, just when I had given up 


expecting him. There followed a great orgy of eating and drinking attended ; 
by the guerazmatch Tasamma, the commander of the sbirros sent from | 


Dabra-Tabor, and the qagnazmatch Malassa, the head of the Customs office 
(both dressed like the Pope’s chamberlains, the same as the fitaorari). Also 
the little ewer-bearer, turned horn- and shield-bearer. 


A very solemn discussion, by means of double interpreters (Wadadje 
and myself). Griaule states that we have come not, as some have said, for 
war, but to study Abyssinia, the better to be able to defend it against its 


| enemies in the League of Nations. Tired after the journey, Griaule would 
have liked to leave before the meal, but the fitaorari detained him. His stom- 


i ach suddenly revolts against the powerful spices and he vomits. Servants 


press around him and stretch out cloths to screen him. 


He was sick all night. As for me, I dreamed that I was making love, as 
a friend, with a frigid woman who shied away from men, in an attempt to 
liven her up. I put myself to the task for quite some time, but my ingenuity 
was almost entirely in vain. To excite her, I swear at her and call her, among 


other things, a “slut.” We part in great tenderness as friends, but neither of 
us came. 


Griaule is the only one suffering ill effects from yesterday’s little feast, 


during which we acted out an Abyssinian fantasy . . . Griaule departed on 
: Lidj Abto’s mule, supported by its owner on one side and someone else on 
: the other. I myself made grand erotic speeches and left leaning fraternally 


; on the shoulder of a tonsured young man. But all the Abyssinians are 
| delighted... 


A number of visits this morning: the fitaorari, the qagnazmatch 


Malassa, envoys from the guerazmatch Tasamma bringing a mule as a gift, 
_ the fitaorari’s black servant (who, seen in daylight, is just an ugly beggar- 
: woman), and some small boys bringing, under Lidj Abto’s escort, a pitcher 


of hydromel, a basket of flatbread, and a bowl of cabbage. I showed the 
firaorari how to use the typewriter; he followed my demonstration with one 
hand affectionately placed on my right thigh, 


Numerous medical consultations by Larget: first, the guerazmatch 
Tasamma (who also gives him an alarm clock to repair), then an old man I 
don’t know, then the fitaorari’s son, whom | go with Larget to see. 


In the complete darkness of the hut into which we are ushered, at first 
we make out nothing at all. We see that there is a fire in the center and 


sense that there are people present. Step by step we are led forward. I only 
find out later that the man who welcomes us is the fitaorari himself and 
that his son is lying behind him. I thought I was shaking the son’s hand, 
not the father’s . . . As our eyes gradually get used to the darkness, we make 


out the large, circular galleried hut, a combined kitchen, henhouse, and | 
dining room, with bedrooms leading off the gallery. There are men, women, | 
girls, servants, dishes cooking, children, poultry . . . Muffled laughter in | 
the corners. Larget sends someone to get his flashlight, asks a number of | 
questions, examines the ill boy (a toga is held out in front of him so that | 


the others cannot see), and announces that he will return tomorrow with 
medicine. The fitaorari then invites us to the aerial pavilion of our orgies 
and we climb the pile of rickety stones. Although the fitaorari invites him 


to “eat too much,” Larget holds himself in check. He has an excellent excuse: : 


he needs to maintain sobriety to keep his scientist's brain clear. Having paid : 


: : . 
a sufficient price yesterday, I let the old man stoke me up with a number of ; 


mouthfuls, but then stop him, saying that today I intend to be reasonable 
... The fitaorari then stuffs Wadadje (who is acting as interpreter) and then 
gives two large chunks of flatbread to a little two-and-a-half-year-old baby 
who must be the offspring of some branch of the patriarch’s progeny. As 
usual, the rifle-bearers who were escorting us are then brought in and fed. 
Finally, there comes the hand-washing ceremony. The master of the house 


begins, concealed behind several togas held out before him . . . As we leave, | 


I notice that the staircase is almost impossible to navigate even when one is 
clear-headed. How were we able to descend it without a catastrophe after 
yesterday's banquet? 


The fitaorari so admired Larget’s flashlight that the latter had to prom- 
ise to give him one like it. 


Latest news: 


(1) The guerazmatch commanding the escort from Dabra-Tabor, who came ; 
this morning to pay his respects to Griaule, seems willing to let us go where | 


we like; 


(2) The old soldier and murderer Damsie has been followed from Sounkwa 


by three men who joined our escort and are out to kill him; that is why, 
along the way, he was always careful to stay close to Griaule; 
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(3) The Swiss leaves tomorrow morning for Gondar. He is openly taking 
credit for resolving our problems with his telephone call; 


4) I have been summoned as a witness in the affair of the donkeymen; I 
cannot refuse and anyway find it rather amusing; 


(5) The Italian killed near Dabra Marqos was a trader from Gondar who 
was traveling through the region; 


(6) In comparison with the other places we’ve visited, we are shivering with 
cold here. In the evening, sweaters are no longer enough; we have to put 
on our coats too. 


21 June 


Today is market day. Long lines of women in long robes hemmed with red 
around the bottom hurry by, carrying bundles, driving donkeys, or holding 
little wicker parasols above their heads. 


Escorted by Wadadje, I make my way over to the telephone. There are 
two welcome messages to be sent to Addis Ababa: one to the emperor, the 
other to the French minister. Cutting across a strip of farmland, we reach 
the straw-roofed hut from which a cable runs, slung from pole to pole, in 
some places almost touching the ground, in some places all twisted, in one 
place knotted as if it had been broken. A boy about twelve years old is sitting 
in the doorway of the hut; he is holding to his ear a receiver as large as a 
saucer, at times putting it to his mouth and speaking into it: “Al/oallo 
Gonndderr . . .'” (twice). A cabin with walls of dry stones in the middle of 
an enclosure, also made of dry stones. In front and behind, meadows where 
cattle, donkeys, and mules are grazing. Mountains all around. A cabin as 
wonderfully strange as a lighthouse in the middle of a wasteland or a public 
toilet marking the site of the North Pole. 


The young boy is keeping his father’s place. He is waiting to be put 
through before he goes to lunch. At my request, he calls his father in a 
strident voice. The latter—who is in the village on the other side of the 
farmland and the field where our camp is pitched—first pretends not to 
hear, but after a few more calls decides to come over. I give him the two 


| messages drafted by Wadadje. He will phone them through: “Alloallo 


Gonndderr .. .” he says as well. As he gets no reply and the session is starting 
to take a long time, I leave him with Wadadje. 


Coming back from the telephone, I find Griaule with one of the guer- 
azmatch Hayla Sellasie’s servants, who brought a telegram his master 
received from Ras Kasa. We are perfectly free to go wherever we want, but 
we are advised not to go to Gojjam given the rebellion chere. If we wish to 
go there anyway, we should give the Abyssinian government a letter relieving 
it of all responsibility. This request is entirely reasonable, and ic makes sense 
that they are advising us not to visit a region where a rebellion is breaking 
out. We have to comply. So to Gondar we shall go, and from Gondar to 
Lake Tana. But what will become of Roux and how will we join up with 
him? I cannot help thinking that Roux—who started the voyage in the 
thrall of Bruce?” and old travel narratives—must be finding just what he 
expected. 


I no longer see the Swiss engineer's tent. He must have left. I feel more 
and more convinced that he was trying to deceive me... 


In the afternoon, Griaule and I went to see two very poor churches, 
both (following the norm) on a hill in the middle of a sacred wood. 


After we return, seated nobly outside my tent, I gave my testimony in 
the affair of the donkeymen. There were about thirty men there: the plain- 
tiffs stood, while the judge and his colleagues sat. Tasamma Haylou speaks 
first. In the middle of the night, while camping in Sabasguie, did I not 
notice that a strange donkey had come and joined the caravan? I remember 
having gotten up that night because of a great tumult that Wadadje first 
told me was the result of a bear that had eaten two of the animals. I am also 
aware that Tasamma Haylou is being accused by a trader whom we passed 


37 An allusion to James Bruce 
(1730-94), the Scottish 
explorer who traveled through 
Abyssinia for more than two 
years (!769-72), spending a 
good deal of time in Gondar, 
and upon his return published 
a five-volume work called 
Travels to Discover the Source of 
the Nile (London: G. G. J. and J. 
Robinson, 1790). {Trans.] 


between Sabasguie and Walidaba of having taken a donkey that didn’t | 


belong to him and adding it to his caravan. I say through the interpreter | 


that I saw many donkeys that night, chat unfortunately I had no reason to ; 


count them, that I did not count them, that I am thus incapable of saying | 


whether there were one, two, three, or four more or one, two, three, or four 
less. Everyone goes off delighted . . . 


Particularly sumptuous dergo today, ceremonially borne by a long pro- 


cession of litle girls, women, and children, some of them almost invisible 
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beneath their burdens. One dergo comes from the fitaorari, another from 
the four employees at the post office. In all, there are: 60 pieces of flatbread, 
51 eggs, 2 pitchers of hydromel, 3 pitchers of beer, 1 calabash of milk, 1 
chicken, 1 pot of meat, 1 bowl of cabbage, 4 loads of fodder and 2 of 
dourra. All of it, carefully enumerated by the donors’ representatives, is no 
less carefully recorded in our notebook. 


The day before yesterday, some of our muleteers were dismissed. This 
afternoon, we increase our staff. The murderer Damsie (who up to now has 
done nothing but amiably follow the caravan) has been hired as agafari or 
steward, the stealer of the account book remaining alaga or head muleteer. 
A defrocked priest is hired as a muleteer. Griaule is the murderer’s guarantor. 
The murderer will be the guarantor of the defrocked priest. At the botcom 
of the declaration of guarantee, he puts a red thumbprint, after having 
touched his digit to the inkpad. 


Return of the courier who had left from Sounkwa to go to Gallabat. 


22 June 


I will never extricate myself from the donkeymen: I finally pay off Tasamma 
Haylou—who has waited all too long—but a few minutes later he brings 
back the money, asking me to keep it until he leaves for Tchelga. Now that 
he has been paid he’s starting to get worried, as he’s afraid of being robbed. 


The fitaorari, whom none of us went to see yesterday, is anxious. Con- 
sequently, he comes to visit Griaule. He is leaving for Dabra-Tabor the day 
after tomorrow. Griaule tells him that we are thinking of spending the rainy 
reason in Gondar. He also gives the fitaorari some medicine and the hand- 


; some flashlight, with three spare batteries. The ephemeral and almost tragic 


nature of this gift: What will the firaorari do with ic when all the batteries 


are used up? Still, he will probably use it as a ceremonial object or, having 
been suitably amused by it, he won't care. 


Griaule promises to go in the afternoon to take some photos at the 
ficaorari’s house. But he is delayed by two unexpected visits: first a certain 
qagnazmatch who has just arrived and whose identity remains unknown 
until he reiterates that he is the deputy of the fitaorari who was recalled to 


£ Dabra-Tabor; then one of the guerazmatch Tasamma’s servants, coming to 


reclaim a mule which his master presented to us yesterday or the day before. 
In exchange, Griaule sent the guerazmatch a present—which he accepted— 
of cartridges and scent. But today the servant comes to say that the mule 
doesn’t belong to the guerazmatch but to him. The guerazmatch accepted | 
the present thinking that it was a simple token of friendship. Now he, the 
servant, demands payment for his mule. Griaule loses his temper and tells | 
him to take it back (which the servant doesn’t do) and declares that in these 
circumstances he won't go to the fitaorari’s house. But he goes anyway, since 
the old fellow insists. And he and Lutten are not a sufficient number of 
guests: Faivre and I are sent for next, to clamber once again up into the 
pavilion. Only Larget is spared, his age permitting him to claim fatigue. 
Griaule takes his photos and manages to eat beyond the point of mod- 


eration. As for me—having doubtless earned a reputation for gluttony— 
the master of the house stuffs me with an improbable number of huge 


mouthfuls, I am also honored with a glass of hydromel! as large as a pint of 
beer. Why did I tell the fitaorari the other day that in ancient Europe 
hydromel was known as the beverage of paradise? 


While drinking with the fitaorari before I arrived, Griaule and Lutten 
witnessed the signing of the formal order of arrest for our dear brigand 
Ennayo. 


Lidj Abto, who is returning to his country, comes by to say farewell. 
He receives a gift of 20 thalers. The tonsured boy and another man, who 
receive a razor and two large boxes of powder fitted with mirrors, respec- 
tively, leave without a word of thanks. 


23 June 


Early this morning, the guerazmatch Tasamma—the man of the mule— 
sends servants to return our gifts. Griaule refuses to take them back, repeats 
as he said yesterday that he doesn’t want the mule any more, and makes 
them take the animal with them. 


The village is calm today. No funeral, as there was yesterday. No 
two-way stream of mourners ascending and descending our hillside. No 
procession to the church. Only distant chanting and some wailing. 


{rere ems 


| 427 


I am writing these lines with a mechanical pencil that had a narrow 
escape yesterday, for the fitaorari began to play with it and get interested in 
it, just as he did with the flashlight the other day. To save it, I had to pretend 
it was broken and put it back in my pocket before the man had a chance to 
let me know that it would be so very kind of me to give it to him. 


The guerazmatch Tasamma comes by twice during the day. Twice 
Griaule declines to receive him, as he is busy developing photos. A small 
controversy at the end of the day: the young Customs employee who 
stopped my caravan on the crest before Tchelga, and who is a subordinate 
of the balambaras Gassasa, demands that I resubmit in Amharic the Cus- 
toms declaration I submitted to him yesterday in French, and that I indicate 
the redistribution of loads per animal. Nobody feeling in the mood to put 
up with this, he is summarily shown out. 


We will leave right away for Gondar. We will most likely stay at the 
Italian consulate. In fact, the day Griaule arrived in Tchelga, there was a 


message from the Italian consul inviting us to consider his consulate as our 
own. 


Next to the Abyssinians with their Roman dignity, our former chauf- 
feur Mamadou Kamara, with his flowered dressing gown and felt hat, and 
getting fatter and fatter, looks like an acrobat or a fairground wrestler. 


24 June 


A walk to the place known as Esata Gamara (“Fire of Gehenna”). A 
streambed in a narrow ravine cutting through soft, foliated, and surprisingly 
friable stone. Seams of red lignite. Hot stones spattered with flowers of 
sulfur. Here and there, stinking vapors arise. All around, cotton soil and 
peat bog. For the past year, a fire has been smoldering there, probably lit 
accidentally in the beds of lignite. According to the people, the country has 
prospered since the existence of this fire; the price of goods has dropped. 
Gamara, meaning “Gehenna,” is the same Semitic word as Gomorrah. And 
the gases smell of pitch, as 1 imagine the borders of the Dead Sea must as 


well... 


Visit to the qagnazmatch Taye, the deputy or successor to the fitaorari 


_ Asfao. He seems the most worthy of them all, causing no problems and 


soliciting no gifts; he merely asks to be recommended to the dedjazmatch | 


Wond Woussen, Ras Kasa, and the emperor and would like treatment for 
his syphilis. 

I still don’t know who the balamwal or favorite is. I thought for a long 
time that it was the young tonsured man who guided me home after we 
left the feast. But the balamwal (who has sent me a letter adorned with a 
seal) must be a much more considerable personage than that young man, 
who is only Lidj Abto’s lieutenant. 


25 June 


Our affairs, which seemed to be clearing up, are becoming convoluted 
again. We are really being kept dangling like puppets. 

The fitaorari, who comes to our camp this morning and who, among 
other things, lets us know that he is annoyed that we went to see the Fire 
of Gomorrah without asking his permission (since it is the local curiosity, 
the place shown to strangers, and he would no doubt have liked to take us 
there with great pomp), reveals—after having dismissed his entire retinue, 
including the qagnazmatch Taye, his presumed deputy (who was there with 
a grand cortege of armed men and a little boy carrying his rifle and superb 
hobnailed boots) —the fitaorari reveals to Griaule that he has just received 
a letter from Dabra-Tabor telling him to stay . . . So he hasn't been recalled. 
We committed a major error by not advising him of our coming departure, 
merely giving the date to the qagnazmatch Taye. Griaule patches things up 
as best he can, claiming that we get muddled in counting the days and forget 
all about time here. Our departure date is set for Monday, the day after 
tomorrow. 


But around 3 o’clock we get the astounding news that Roux and Mlle. 
Lifszyc are in Zaghie. This is what we read in a postscript to a letter from 
the Italian consul telling Griaule that he is expecting us in Gondar and that 
we can set up camp in the consulate grounds. So Roux and Lifszyc have 
been able to leave Dabra Marqos! Gojjam isn’t so deep in revolution as we 
thought . . . But it is too late to change our plans again. The Mission will 
spend the winter in Gondar, and our friends will have to join us there. 


38 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
June 26, 1932: 


[...] l no longer exist in time. 
Crossing the border | was cut 
off from everything, | am 
writing you from the depths 
of the Middle Ages. The place 
that most resembles, symboli- 
Cally, the country where | 

am now might be the Tower 
of Montihéry, with the extrav- 
agant field nearby that was 
once the autodrome. Dinner 
with Pépin le Bref, business 
with Etienne Marcel. going 
through customs with Philippe 
le Bel: this might give you a 
vague idea of our life. | have 
never seen—nor perhaps 
suspected the existence of— 
something this archaic! 


Here, at least. is a country that 
lives up to tts reputation [...] 


[Leiris employs nearly the 
same figures in his article 
“L’Abyssinie intime,” Mer et 
Outre-Mer (June 1935): 43-7, 
reprinted in Michel Leiris, 
Zébrage (Paris: Gallimard, 
1992).—Trans.} 


* Akind of raft made of 
reeds. 


It’s getting colder and colder. Larget, in a suit with a belt and open col- 
lar, looks like a Parisian on holiday at some cheap little hole in Brittany or 
the north of France. 


26 June” 


5:30 a.m.: departure of the defrocked priest for Zaghie, wich a note enjoining 
Roux and Lifszyc to make their way in a tanqwa* to the nearest point to 
Gondar on the lake shore, where a light caravan will go to meet them. 


7:00 a.m.: Tasamma Haylou comes to take back the money he 
entrusted to me. The old rogue is so grateful (and—who knows?—-perhaps 
so astonished) to see me hand it back that he effusively kisses my hand. 


I go with Lutten to take photos at the fitaorari’s house. Griaule gives 
us various commissions: (1) to convey his apologies to the fitaorari, with 
the excuse that yesterday he received a large mail shipment from the French 
government, to which he has to reply. Among other letters, there was one 
from the Italian consul, who made sure to send his own greetings co the 
fitaorari; (2) to say that he is definitely leaving tomorrow, in compliance 
with his government's orders; (3) to say that as he will be constantly making 
trips from Gondar, he will be sure to return to Tchelga to see the fitaorari, 
and that should the latter come to Gondar, we will be delighted to receive 
him at the Italian consulate; (4) to say that Roux, a great French painter, 


will paint his portrait, life-size and in lasting colors, if he visits us while we 
are in Gondar. 


The fitaorari, quite sullen since yesterday's gaffe, reacts very badly to 
these four points, which we introduce one by one during the course of the 
conversation. The first makes him scowl: he pretends not to be surprised; 
he too received a letter from the Italian consul, who spoke of coming to 
Tchelga and also told the fitaorari to be sure to call on him if he comes to 
Gondar. The second, of course, crucifies him; at the end of the conversation, 
he claims that the beautiful round hut which I watched him build and 
which is now almost finished was expressly reserved for us. The third most 
likely strikes him as highly unlikely. As for the fourth, he no doubt takes it 
as a sheer tall tale and a way of refusing to photograph the diadems and 
stoles he is displaying right now. These adornments, which he had taken 


out of a sort of oubliette concealed by a leather cushion and built into the 
raised floor of the pavilion of orgies, he has rapidly reinterred, probably 
judging our compliments inadequate. There were, however, two diadems 
trimmed with lion skin over which he spit, from his swollen cheeks, a 


good spray of hydromel to wet them, so that he could later polish them by 
hand... 


But worst of all is Lutten’s scandalous behavior. Because it is barely 8 | 


o'clock in the morning, he refuses to let himself be stuffed. I do my best to 
drink and eat a little, but it is no use. I soon have to stop. The fitaorari then 
turns totally frigid. He asks if we have eaten the goat he gave us yesterday. 
We have to admit that we have not. With a joviality tinged with the most 
sovereign contempt, he then says that yesterday he thought of sending us a 
piece of meat, but that he had been persuaded not to do so, for “why should 
he send a piece of meat to men who divide a little chicken into five por- 
tions!” Our refusal to eat is complicated by the fact that when the balamwal 
(whom I ac last identified as the man I mistook to be the fitaorari’s brother) 
complained of a stomachache and asked me for some medicine, I told him 
that our medicines were good but only really effective if one went for a week 
without eating or drinking very much . . . And Lutten has the misfortune 
of saying, by way of excusing his lack of appetite, that he took some med- 
icine this morning! The fitaorari no doubt imagines that we are trying at 
all costs to blaspheme the food, considering it a poison resistant to every 
medicine. 


Everything gets even more confused because the interpreter translates 
our words poorly. I top off our series of gaffes by giving my attention almost 
exclusively during the last part of the visit to a tiny girl, about two or three 
years old . . . Lutten takes her photograph. The black servant girl seems to 
wait on her hand and foot. I ask Wadadje who the girl is, so as to note her 
name in the photograph book. Wadadje replies that he cannot tell me who 
she is. I then guess that it is a child the fitaorari had by the servant girl. 


Larget performs a medical examination on the fitaorari’s son (who is 
definitely very, very ill, with fever and a stomachache; he vomited when he 
tried to drink some hydromel after restricting himself all day to honey- 


water), but this doesn’t help. Moreover, due to a mistake by the interpreter, |; 


Cl eee os 


the fitaorari has understood that Griaule plans to leave without saying good- 
bye to him. 


We part on the coolest of terms. This doesn’t prevent the fitaorari 
from sending us food at lunchtime and receiving a flask of cologne in 
exchange... 


A visit from the qagnazmatch Malassa. Like the other qagnazmatch, 
he wants his syphilis treated, but what he really wants is a large revolver to 
protect himself from bandits. He is delighted by the Colt that Griaule shows 
him. 


27 June 


“Blow myself up along with my latrines so that the traitor Damsie may not 
inherit them...” The idea of such a sentence crosses my mind while our 
baggage is being packed up, as I am looking at the latrines that I had built 
and the house that Lidj Damsie has been building for the past three or four 
days, as if he had reckoned—following the failure of his attempt to settle 
on the slope—that this site would be a good one and that he could make 
use of our additions after our departure. The fitaorari, who comes to pay 
his respects to Griaule on his way to church, is at first very cold, and then, 
on his way back from church, very warm, insisting that we call on him to 
say goodbye. 


The loads take a long time to prepare. Trouble with the muleteers, some 
of whom have to be let go and replaced as best we can. The reason for their 
strike was that they were forbidden to add their own belongings to the 
mule-packs. Indeed, there are already far too many lame beasts. It is taking 
a long time to find the extra donkeys. Even now, there will not be enough 
of them, and Faivre will have to stay behind to guard the surplus baggage. 

“A STUPID WAGER: he bet he could swallow a dozen hard-boiled eggs 
while the clock was striking noon.” Another sentence—in the style of a news- 
paper headline—occurs to me while, during all the farewells, the ficaorari 
effectively force-feeds me hard-boiled eggs. This magnanimous man—who 


| seems to have forgotten his bad mood yesterday and refused outright to 
; accept a considerable gift—scuffs me at such speed that I hardly have time 


to gulp down streams of hydromel (fortunately very mild) to avoid the fate 
of the stupid bettor, that is, to perish from choking. 


Today's journey is very short. Hardly a two hours ride, just enough to 
be able to say that we are on the way. 


We are spending the night in the village of Anker, from which one can 
see Tchelga with the guebi* of the fitaorari and Lidj Damsie’s white tent. 
We are completely alone, as the escort and its leader have abandoned us to 
stay in Tchelga. I would never have thought that we could leave that town 
without a new onslaught of incidents. 


28 June 


Four hours along an easy trail, to a watering point near the Maqwamya- 
Maryam church and a village whose name I don’t know, its inhabicants 
being reluctant to tell us. 


Our caravan, which was very long when we started, arrives all bunched 
up. Griaule, who drops back, sets the donkeys on a hellish pace. The litcle 
beasts trot and sometimes—downhill—even gallop. “They aren't donkeys, 
they're lions,” said Damsie, the murderer, who is riding beside Griaule. 


A lady in a Roman toga passes us, carrying a wicker umbrella and pre- 
ceded by a servant and an armed guard. We exchange greetings. 


We pitch camp in a pretty, grassy spot. One might think one were on 
a lawn, but for our gear, which instantly transforms the place into a Parisian 
landscape from the time of the fortifications. Since we stupidly left the 
stovepipe in Tchelga, Larget proposes to build a substitute by having us eat 
an exclusive diet of food from cylindrical cans: braised tripe and cassoulet 
from Toulouse have the best-shaped cans to serve as sections of the pipe. 
This evening, it consists of only one can. Tomorrow, it will be at least two 
or three cans higher. 


The shantytown aspect of our set-up is complete. To the courier sum- 
moned this evening, who will leave for Gondar tomorrow morning, Griaule 
gives an old cookie container to carry the mail and serve as a letter box. 


* A large dwelling forming a 
fort 


29 June 


Lutten departs for Tchelga to fetch Faivre and the baggage. Griaule and I 
go—for the day—to a church that the qagnazmatch Malassa told us con- 
tains some paintings. It is one of the few in the area that do; the Dervishes 
have destroyed everything, and the churches have been rebuilt but not 
repainted. 


We set out on muleback and pass through hostile villages. The people 
either do not reply when we speak to them, or they answer rudely after 
some time. Yesterday, while we were taking a walk around the village near 
our camp, many women were frightened. It seems that as we ambled 
around, going from hut to hut and taking a look, we looked like Abyssinians 
searching for slaves. For this is Qemant country, and the Amharas, good 
colonials, have no qualms about taking the Qemant as slaves. . . 


A wide landscape of infinitely gentle, sloping hills. It’s hard to imagine 
that we are so high up. Yet, after an hour's ride, we can see Lake Tana and 
the mountains behind it. But a landscape full of pitfalls: the church is in 
sight, about 2 kilometers away as the crow flies, and we think we are about 
to reach it. In fact, we are about an hour away, as we have to cross the deep 
valley of the Lout, a stream which once saved the church—according to the 
priest we meet—when the Muslim conqueror Gragne came to the region: 
by a miracle, the sun left the bank where the conqueror stood bathed in 
light while the church’s bank remained in darkness; not seeing the church, 


the conqueror departed without crossing the Lout, the watery boundary 
between light and shadow... 


We arrive at this building twice-blessed with miracles (once, when the 
surrounding countryside was flooded, the thirteen monks who founded the 
church drained it with their prayers) at the highest ridge. It is nestled in a 
thick wood, masked by a curtain of tall trees in which crows and monkeys 


l sit and swear at each other. Apart from their cries, what calm! 


The church is built in the classic style: a great, round hut with a 


| thatched roof surmounted by an iron cross, with a peripheral pillared 
! gallery. The whole construction is made of wood and clay. At each cardinal 
| point there is a large, double door covered with charcoal or red graffiti. The 


graffiti is a great joy to see, with a form as vital as the art in public toilets, 
an art at least as noble as, for instance, the Romanesque. . . 3? 


After a while a young priest arrives. He has a black beard, a pointed 
cloak over his shoulders and a tall, approximately cylindrical hat (an eccle- 
siastical headdress). He is suspicious and doesn’t want to be responsible for 
letting us in, After a lengthy negotiation, he decides to send a small shep- 
herd boy to tell the local notable who is the guardian of the church. Waiting 
for the latter to come, Griaule and I go and have a picnic on the grass out- 
side the sacred precincts, at the spot where our mules are tethered. A lunch 
that is too frugal, and disturbed by ants. Back at the church, Griaule has to 
take off his boots, as a few of the insects crawled inside them and were biting 
him viciously. Just then the young shepherd comes back to tell us that the 
notable refuses to be bothered. So we will have ridden for two-and-a-half 
hours not to visit this church. 


However, the young priest has compassion for us and consents, in 
exchange for a few thalers, to let us take a surreptitious glance inside. 


Furtively he pushes open one of the doors (which are not locked, and 
we could have easily opened it ourselves) and lets us in. We take a quick 
tour of the maqdes, a large cube (surmounted by a cylinder) enclosing the 
altar, into which only the priests have the right to enter. Just time enough 
to see, in the gloom, paintings from top to bottom of the central tabernacle, 
archaic in manner but wonderfully fresh, so vivid, so brilliant, ranging from 
tranquil figures of holy men to horned demons writhing in the lower depths 
of a last judgment... 


As he leaves us, the priest begs Griaule to put in a word for him in 
Addis, so that he might be nominated for a higher post. 


Return. A downpour. We dismount. At least a quarter hour waiting in 
the rain and hail. A twinge of anxiety as we are crossing the Lout, now 
swollen by the rain. The stream, which on the way we crossed almost with- 
out getting our feet wet, is now flowing—at one ford point—almost as high 
as our mules’ bellies. We advance gingerly over the slippery slopes. Because 
there is no clear path, we make a completely useless detour shortly before 
reaching camp, thinking it is a shortcut. In sum, four hours’ riding to return 
over a trail of 2.5 kilometers, which—according to prior information—we 


39 See Leiris, "Graffiti 
abyssins,’ Arts et Métiers 
graphiques 44 (1934); Griaule, 
Silhouettes et groffiti abyssins 
(Paris: Larose, 1933). (Trans.] 


wae pone tee cence en men a emea a a na e a 


* Without exaggerating, | think 
it is safe to say that, in this 
dream, the suffix fiasse 1s a 

contraction of the two words 
fiotte and chiasse. The first is 
probably an allusion to the 
deplorable impression | think | 
must have made on my col- 
league with certain remarks of 
a pederastic nature, which 
apparently figured in my 
romantic speech at the feast 
in the fitaorari’s house. The 
second is the result either of 
simple dension over the 
churchy side of my compan- 
ion's character, or of an allu- 
ston to the openly low and 
trivial nature of our conversa- 
tion as chaste men. 


40 Fiozte is a pejorative term 
for a male homosexual: chiasse 
is a vulgar term for diarrhea, 
the rough equivalent of “the 
runs." [Trans.] 


°° A mature and respectable 
man. 


had every reason to hope would take an hour. All this to creep around like 
thieves in the semi-darkness of a monument . . . Who cares? I love this 
archaic existence. I am really living. I am forgetting all my torments. 


30 June 


A dream: during the course of various festivities (receptions, banquets, etc.) 
held in Paris upon our return, my colleague F—, with whom I am on very 
bad terms, calls me a francofiasse. I reply that I am not a francofiasse but a 
francophobe. Mixed up in these events were: my primary in-laws; several 
Germans; a Jew of doubtful nationality, a tedious, middle-aged woman 
whom I can’t shake off, and who in the dream must be something like the 
supposed mother of my colleague F—. There is also the driver of a sort of 
omnibus that is transporting my camp bed, among other things. Several 
times, my colleague asks anxiously if I have given him an adequate tip.*” 


In real life, Faivre arrives from Tchelga around 2 in the afternoon, just 
as Griaule and I are preparing to ride to the church of Maqwamya-Maryam 
(a half-hour from our campsite). Lutten and Faivre have again been invited 
to the fitaorari’s house but they have refused. The fitaorari’s son asked Lutten 
for some cartridges of a type that Lutten was not in a position to give him. 
As for the fitaorari himself, Lutten had sent him via the interpreter a present 
of thirty-nine cartridges, but he refused them because there were thirty-nine 
and not forty, the stated number. To begin with, he accused the interpreter 
of stealing one of them. To make a long story short, apparently he was furi- 
ous. On our way to the church, Griaule and I are informed by Ayaleo of a 
peculiar rumor: people were saying in Metamma that Larget—a highly 
dreaded choumagalie**—was the man who killed the Ras Gougsa during the 
battle he fought with government troops during his rebellion. The most 
flattering of rumors for Larget, but it reduces us to hysterical laughter. 


At the church we purchase a most attractive painting on parchment for 
13 thalers. The gabaz (church warden) brings it to our camp. But he takes 
it back, as he suddenly decides not to sell it and pretends he has only come 


to show it to us. He refunds the 13 coins and takes the painting away, an 
insufficiently ashamed Judas. 


Around lunchtime, Larget, the fierce choumagalie, dragged us over to } 
a thicket in which, while chasing butterflies, he had heard a large animal | 


moving around. It might have only been a donkey, he added. However, 
Griaule took his rifle, Lutten took his revolver, and they entered the thicket. 
No animal, but a huge black hole in a tree trunk. Larget, who was leading 


the way, leaned over the black hole after entrusting me with his pocketknife | 
so that, if the mysterious animal turned out to be a snake that coiled itself £ 


around the choumagalie, I could cut it between its vertebrae . . . We drew 
a blank, of course, but our mobilization for war must have reinforced our 
entourage’s belief in the murderous virtues of the choumagalie. 


1 July 


Arrival in Gondar, after torrential rain and an avalanche of hailstones. Ver- 
itable streams form on the grassy slopes. Behind the screen of water, the old 
ruins attributed to the descendants of the Portuguese (which, before the 
storm, stood out in profile) disappear. 


The Italian consul is a little man with a short beard and a pince-nez, a 
white sailing cap and wide pants tucked into postman’s boots. An old 
bersaglieri officer, very friendly. His office (in a rectangular building 
separated from his very comfortable living quarters) has a thick door rein- 
forced by heavy ironwork. Hooray for the fascist jails and the Leads of 
Venice . . . His dining room, with spotless white walls, smells of insecticide, 
but the cooking is excellent. There is electricity, with a generator in a 
separate hut. A huge store—run as a cooperative—carries an abundant stock 
of solid and liquid victuals. And cheap! Vermouth at 2.5 thalers! In another 
building, the Consul’s motorboat which (like ours, left in the Sudan) 
hasn't yet been taken down to Lake Tana, because the dedjazmatch Wond 
Woussen is too eager for the Consul to give it to him as a present in 
exchange for not causing any number of minor difficulties. All these various 
buildings and the soldiers’ round huts (for the consulate has a garrison of 
seventy men, many of them Eritreans) are dominated by a sort of sail-less 
windmill on top of which floats the Italian flag. This is the guardhouse. 


Rising above the thatched roofs of the town, there are tall stone struc- 
tures on a nearby hill, which are all chat is left of the Portuguese buildings 
of four centuries ago. 


438 


FIGURE 22 


The castles of Gondar 


We set up camp in the consulate grounds. More rain. Dinner with the 
Consul and his assistant, the wireless telegrapher. 


And right away there is news: it was not the Gondar trader who was 


killed in Gojjam but a retired Italian colonel; the murder took place near | 


Zaghie (a bullet in the abdomen at night, from an unknown person who — 


raised the side of his tent); the body was taken to Roux’s camp, and Roux 
got in touch with the Consul in order to report that he had given it as 
dignified a burial as possible with the limited means at his disposal. There 
is definitely a rumor that the man who killed Gougsa is a member of our 
Mission. The aviator M—, who took part in the battle in which the Ras 
perished, is held responsible for his death by the Abyssinians; M— is a 
friend of Griaule’s; Griaule was himself an airman; that’s all it took for the 
confusion to take hold, and for one of his comrades (Larget, it so happens) 
to become the murderer. In this time of unrest and with the story of the 
bullet in the abdomen, it would obviously be better that such a rumor did 
not spread. 


Ras Kasa, it seems, is not under house arrest but in a state of semi- 
grace. Haylou has been condemned to solitary confinement for life and the 
dedjaz Emrou has replaced him as the governor of Gojjam. There is heavy 
slave traffic in the Gondar area: if we need convincing, we can buy some. 
Which is what Griaule intends to do... 


2 July 


First close contact with the ruins. Saw three churches, each entangled in 
the remains of the forest. To the first is attached what is left of a royal palace 
where the wives of Haylou’s ancestors lived. Nearby, a clump of tall palm 
trees shelters a miraculous spring. The second and third churches (St. John 
and that of Emperor Fasil) stand in peaceful parks where the cattle come to 
graze. The church of Emperor Fasil is surrounded by a wide ditch forming 
a sunken esplanade in front of the church. Was this once a baptismal pool 
(now dried-up) for the ritual immersion of holy objects? Or a material rep- 
resentation of the myth that many churches were raised up from the waters? 


These places of worship are dunghills inside, worse than the Dogon 
sanctuaries or those in Dahomey. 


41 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
July 3, 1932: 


[ ...] We are now settled in 
Gondar. on the grounds of the 
ltalan consulate, where we 
have been received with open 
arms. The city is splendid, not 
at all African, very romantic, 
with astonishing Portuguese 
ruins. We are planning to stay 
here for the entire rainy sea- 
son and to do some interesting 
archeological work [ ...} 1 am 
very happy in Gondar and in 
Abyssinia, which is definrtely 
the country | like the most of 
all the places I've visited. The 
people are not very nice but 
that may only add to the 


Return of the courier sent to Roux: he brings us a letter from him. 
Roux must have embarked today at sundown. To reach Addis, Haylou gave 
him an escort and caravan. In two or three days’ time we will set out to 
meet him. 


Major changes of fortune among the staff: the drunken Balay (whom 
Lutten threw out for two days in Tchelga and who has now left us for good) 
has been taken on here at the consulate as a mechanic; he has swapped his 
checkered cap and the handsome English flannel trousers he had in Gedaref 
for an Italian cape; thus dressed, he comes to pay his affectionate respects 
to Griaule. The assassin Damsie—now formally accused of complicity in 
the murder of an Abyssinian in Gedaref—has been summoned for trial by 
a fitaorari in Gondar. The Consul (under whose jurisdiction Damsie auto- 
matically falls since, being our servant, he is in Italian territory, like us) has 
promised the fitaorari that Damsie will be there for his trial. Consequently, 
after consultation with Griaule and upon the formal accusation brought by 
a relative of the victim, the Consul decides to secure Damsie’s person. The 


assassin goes off, escorted by two Eritreans with carbines, Italian capes and 
red fezzes. 


3 July” 


News from Europe: an attempt to assassinate Mussolini; the culprit has 
been shot. 


Today is Sunday. An old French Lazarist Father who lives 10 kilometers 
away from here, after hearing that some compatriots had arrived in Gondar, 
comes and holds mass in the consulate. He officiates on his collapsible altar 
facing an image of the Holy Virgin, with a portrait of the king on his left, 
one of Mussolini on his right, and the fasces of the lictors in gilded metal. 


The Consul is the author of a biography of Robespierre. 


Faivre, having stayed with the excess baggage, arrives with a midaqwa, 
a small deer presented to us in Doqmit. This adds to our menagerie: the 
jackal, grown much larger and constantly breaking its chain; chickens per- 
petually invading our tents and having to be noisily expelled; not to men- 
tion all the mules, and the friendly dog that has followed Griaule ever since 
Qogit. 


To compete with the Portuguese, we have initiated major construction 
projects. A horseshoe-shaped wall inside which our camp will be sheltered. 
There will be lean-tos for the kitchen and various storerooms. When we 
leave, the Consul will inherit and make use of the building. 


Latest revelations about the rumors concerning us: when we were in 
Gallabat, the Consul was told that we were coming to Ethiopia to deliver 
Lidj Yasou. 


4 July 


The midaqwa has died. The little creature was already almost half-dead 
from cold yesterday afternoon, due to the violent gale. Faivre and I revived 
it by wrapping it in a blanket and pouring milk down its throat. In the 
evening, I took it in my tent and tethered it to the head of my bed. During 
the night it ate and chewed its cud. Very restless, it got its cord entangled 
with the legs of my bed and the pommel of my saddle. Afraid it would 
strangle itself, I tied it to the front tent-pole and fell asleep listening to it 
chewing its cud. When I woke up, I found it outside, writhing in the little 
ditch dug around my canvas house to drain the water away. Neither a blan- 
ket nor milk could revive it. Poor little thing, too young, perhaps not yet 
weaned, and certainly not accustomed to the wind here. 


Further reconnaissance with Griaule. This time, we tackle the very core 
of the monuments, those which rise above the town with the effect, from 
afar, of a gorgeous stage set of silhouettes without depth. Just beyond a 
church—drowned in its trees, on its hillock, with mules harnessed at its 
door and a choir of men’s voices punctuated by the beat of drums within 
its walls (for it is the feast of the saint to whom the church is dedicated) — 
we come upon the ruins and note how solid and thick they are. A vast area 
bristling with walls, old palaces with dungeons, battlements, domed towers, 
and the whole gamut of ancient tales of chivalry. Enigmatic structures, the 
key to their exact purpose lost. Crumbling staircases rising up to the remains 
of vertiginous ceilings. Traces of frescoes. Graffiti. Some (figures with one 
face, two profiles and three horns) reminiscent of Janus. They represent an 
accursed one: the Emperor of the Jews. At each end of a vast chamber, the 
carved seal of Solomon. And, scratched in charcoal in two places, his 


appeal, because—finally!— 
here one feels foreign... 


{...] As I did the other 
day, } am going to send my 
journal in two parts: one with 
this letter, the other in the let- 
ter to my mother. It is more 
convenient this way (due to 
the weight, and also so as not 
to damage the envelopes). 
There are pages upon pages, 
in proportions that increase 
every day. | am starting to be 
frightened in anticipation of 
the work that it will take sim- 
ply to clean everything up and 
copy it For some time now, it 
has seemed to me that it is 
assuming the form of a rather 
amusing adventure novel (not 
that | am in it for nothing). But 
how complicated! | get lost in 
it myself ... | am reduced to 
the role of a pen-holder, and 
spend my time running from 
the appointment book to the 
typewriter, from the type- 
writer to my notebook, In 
Galfabat, for lack of time, | 
ended up simply copying out 
in my journal the account | 
had written for the appoint- 
ment book. (...] 


labyrinth, here depicted simply as a jumble of tracks and lines. Some towns- 
people, surprised to see us devoting so much attention to these old stones 
that mean nothing to them, tell us that if we dig we may find treasure. No 
doubt that’s what they think we're after. 


The murderer Damsie hasn't been tried yet. 


The Abyssinian authorities in Zaghie have refused permission to 
transport the body of the murdered colonel to Gondar for burial. The two 
couriers whom the Italian consul send to Dabra Marqos with the diplomatic 
bag have been robbed near Delgui, on the west bank of Lake Tana. This 
area—called Taqousa and through which we were originally to have 
passed—is in the hands of the rebel fitaorari Damsie and a shifta named 
“Chouggoutie” (“My Revolver”) because of his squat figure. The latter 
boasts of having killed eighteen men, whereas so many others have only 
killed lions or elephants. According to his letter, Roux should reach Delgui 
in his tanqwa this evening. Tomorrow morning, Griaule and I will start 
out to meet him. 


: 5 July 


There is really too much to do in Gondar: Griaule will stay. I leave alone to 
meet Lifszyc and Roux. 


Completely uneventful journey. Gradual descent towards Tana. 


A church I visit, as we were told it was full of paintings, is only a 
beautiful ruin with no paintings inside. 


Camp in Darasguie, with a view over the lake. 
But I’m more bored than I have been since we came to Abyssinia . . . 


A walk to the church, as is fitting. The enclosure, wooden as usual, has 
been invaded by bamboo. The circular wall itself is made of bamboo. 


Against the sacred cube, there are piled-up sheaves of straw to repair the 


: roof. Despite its poverty, this church is perhaps slightly less dilapidated than 
: the others. And then, naturally, there is the graffiti. 


I gave a thaler to the guardian of the church, an old man working 


in his field. Hardly have I returned to my tent when the old man comes, 


followed by a child, bringing a gift of two chickens and some eggs to which, 
having already given him a thaler, I respond with the classic (at least for us) 
box of powder, which the people usually appreciate, using it to perfume 
their clothes. The old man goes off displeased. Bringing chickens, he 
expected me to give him a present of more than twice their value. The first 
thaler I gave him merely aroused his cupidity. But isn’t it proper that the 
role of the honorable man is to give and give again? Had I given him 10 
thalers the first time, he would have thought me ten times richer, and been 
ten times more displeased the second time. No doubt he would have been 
right... 


Complying with instructions from Lutten, I have the mules’ ticks cut į 


off, an operation carried out using my nail scissors. 


6 July 


Interminable ride across the Tana plain, which I reached after a relatively 
short descent. An abundance of fields to be skirted; pastures; numerous 
houses, cleaner than those in the hills. Here and there, trees, bamboo 
hedges. The nearer the lake, the flatter the land. A ford, which che mules 
cross with muddy water up to their bellies, and which the dog swims. A 
group of children and village girls (little girls looking like first communi- 
cants and some taller ones) watch the caravan cross, which for them is quite 
a spectacle. More long detours through the fields. Trouble wich my mount, 
which obstinately refuses to turn to the right when I want to make it leave 
the file. It goes a little better if I try the left, however. 


Another ford, then we arrive at Attiegtcha, the meeting point. A few 
hundred meters further is the lake. I go down to it, but this seashore is as 
bare as my hand. No Lifszyc, no Roux. 


I am writing these lines sitting on a folding chair near my tent, in the 


meadow at the lake’s edge. My mules are out to pasture, mingling with a : 


herd of cows. Women, coming to fetch water, stop when they reach my 
level and stare as if I were some strange creature, exchanging comments in 
undertones. A reciprocal flow of jokes starts up between these beauties and 
my muleteers. 
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7 July 


As soon as I wake up, various dergos, one consisting of a calabash of milk 
brought by a four-year-old child. After receiving his gift, the child stays 
there beside the muleteers. All of a sudden he strolls nonchalantly up to the 
tent, then abruptly spins around and runs for his life. The young shifta has 
just snatched an empty jam can which I threw away yesterday evening. 


I walk around the village trying to take photos, an arc at which I remain 
clumsy. Return to camp a little before 10 and bathe in Lake Tana. As in 
Walidaba with the earth, here I have signed a pact with the water and deliv- 
ered my soul to the silt. The second element I have wedded; the third, if 
the succubi who haunt my dreams are demons of the air; the fourth, if love 
pure and simple is fornication with fire. 


In connection with my current life, I thought about the great legendary 
theme of the voyage and all that goes with it: 


trips across the sky and descents into the underworld; 
Oedipus slaying his father in the course of a distant journey; 


revelations, which the initiate always receives in the wilderness (in 
antiquity: Moses, Pythagoras, Apollonius of Tyana, Jesus Christ, 
etc. . . . among primitives: technological or mystical discoveries, 
which are always made in the bush); 


the search for Sleeping Beauty, Bluebeard’s absence; 


apprentices touring France to qualify for their guilds, pilgrimages 
of knights errant, traveling alchemists (who occur throughout the 
history of European hermeticism); 


in our time, long-distance sporting events, which in some respects 
serve as trials, etc. 


As for me, I am forced to admit that I am still awaiting the revelation 
... The traveler's tale I find the most striking is the story of the man who 


: leaves his home and, upon his return, recognizes nobody, as he is over a 


hundred years old. 


Ce 
a SS o 


1:05 p.m.: a tanqwa comes into view. 


1:45 p.m.: the tanqwa draws up to the shore. No Europeans on it. 
Wadadje, whom I send for news, tells me that these are soldiers sent to 
Zaghie by the Consul to bring back the murdered colonel and who are 
returning without the corpse. Yesterday, they met a courier sent from Zaghie 
by Roux to Griaule. In all probability, Roux and Lifszyc won't get here until 
the day after tomorrow. 


SRO e ere mee m eres meee eee reeer rere rerenseeesreereeseererese 


For lack of anything better to do—as the rain prevents me from going ouc— : 
I am rereading the last two months of this journal. I am correcting an | 
improbable number of spelling mistakes, repetitions and every kind of error. | 


These are due partly to the little time I have to write, partly to the amnesia 


brought on by quinine (given up by now, however, some time ago), by the | 


life we are leading, and by the climate. My companions and I have often 
noticed what an impoverished vocabulary we are reduced to (to the point 
of no longer knowing how to write a letter) by the lack of reading material 
and the staleness of our conversations. 

My life is becoming more and more animal. Having no bread (I 
departed with very few provisions), I eat Abyssinian flatbread. Having 
little water, I drink barley beer. Sick of canned food, I nourish myself on 
milk, eggs, honey, and chicken with berberi. 

As they did last night, a multitude of wild ducks came at sunset and 
camped out on the lake, right at the spot where the women draw their water. 


8 July 


At last we meet up. At 7:50 a.m., two tanqwa come into view. At 8:45, they : 
draw up to the shore. Lifszyc and Roux are soaking wet. From the moment - 
they departed from Addis, they have been drenched, the light tents they | 


brought with them proving inadequate. Obviously, on the tanqwa, the 
water finally won the day. 


Sad accounts of the events in Zaghie: there are no leaders, anarchy | 


reigns, only the priests have a little bit of influence. Open hostility toward 
foreigners. The colonel’s corpse, which has been exhumed but whose 
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removal has been prevented by an order sent by air from Addis Ababa to 
Dabra Margos, is rotting in a tent, guarded by Italian soldiers who can’t go 
near it for the smell, and Abyssinians who are afraid they will take it away. 
The evening before they left by tanqwa, the guard of the house in which 
Roux and Lifszyc were staying had his head split open by a club in a brawl. 
At any moment, a battle is threatening to break out between the Italian and 
Abyssinian soldiers grouped around the decomposing dead man. 


9 July 


A gypsy encampment for three in the tent I brought with me, the others 
being totally useless in the rain. 


Long discussions. The latest stories from Paris, so outrageous, so vague, 
so pointless. Here the game continues: the seven saddle-mules Roux sent 
overland with the interpreter, four servants and two guides joined us this 
afternoon . . . But the men were put in chains for three days in Delgui by 
order of a certain fitaorari Ayane on the pretext that the interpreter was 
really the son of Lidj Yasou . . . They were freed thanks to a letter that the 
fitaorari Asfao sent from Tchelga. The mules are splendid and they walk 
and amble at the correct gait. I try one, a change from my old leather sack, 
and I intend to switch. 


Preparations for departure, which is set for tomorrow morning. A great 
deal more gossip (especially on my part). Good fellowship. Then, once 
everything is settled, early to bed. But the talking and joking goes on for 


many hours. 


10 July 
Slow return to Gondar. 


Started late, as the loads, consisting of crates of greatly varying dimen- 
sions, take a long time to prepare. The hired mules, carrying Roux’s painting 
equipment among other things, leave even later. 


5% hours on the trail during the hottest part of the day. It didn’t seem 
so long to me on the way there. 


We all arrive exhausted. Lifszyc and Roux have headaches. They are 
clearly feeling the effects of their difficult journey. 


We chatted so much in Attiegtcha and talked for such a long time that 
I naturally had little time to record the news: the Ras Haylou didn’t quite 
make the mules an outright gift, but sold them at a very low price, still 
intending to be paid for them; the murdered colonel was, it seems, an odd 
sort of adventurer, with whom Lifszyc and Roux had previously lunched in 
Dabra Margos, at the house of the princess, Haylou’s daughter. Further- 
more, Lifszyc and Roux never stayed at the Italian consulate in Dabra 
Marqos, as we had been told by telegraph from Paris; they only had lunch 
there once. That shows how well the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is informed! 
The French minister in Addis never kept them abreast of anything, merely 


alluding to the story of the boat as if by chance or as a joke . . . Everybody ° 
is snobbish there, like a sub-prefecture ball. How gay! I hope that, when we : 


get there, it will be possible to make a trip to Harrar, once I have been 
sacrificed to the most pressing official duties! 


Camp in Darasguie; dergo brought by a very dignified woman wearing 
a homespun coat like the men, but without a point on the left shoulder; 


7 « 


she is apparently the wife of the Ras Kasa’s “cavalry commander” (?). Other 
dergo of a purely commercial nature, most of which we send back. 


11 July 


Return of the wife of the “cavalry commander” (?) just as we are leaving. 


Her cloak has a point, but she wears it hanging down on her back instead 


of erect on one shoulder like the men. In return for yesterday's eggs, we give | 


her some medicine, for her stomach pains. 


The journey goes quickly. Almost without realizing it, here we are at ; 


Gondar. One regret for me: not to be bringing the dog that had been fol- 
lowing me; yesterday, as we were leaving Attiegtcha, we found it dead out- 
side a tent. 


The abracadabra of news continues: there is now a rumor that Lidj 
Yasou has not been recaptured; two nights ago, between Gondar and Tana 


near the route we followed, there was a battle between soldiers and peasants, ; 


42 An allusion to James 
Ramsey MacDonald (1866- 
1937), the British Labour 
Party politician who, as prime 
minister, led the delegation 
to the 1932 Lausanne 
Conference, which resulted 
in an agreement to suspend 
World War |-reparations 
Payments imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles. [Trans.] 


which left some dead and several wounded (including a woman and a child) 
who came to our camp to be treated by Larget; yesterday, two shifta were 
killed in the Arab village of Gondar, the village where they sell slaves. 


The Consul tells us that the transfer of the colonel’s ashes has now been 
arranged: 50 thalers brought an immediate solution. To top it off, telegrams 
from Europe announce that the question of reparations has now been set- 
tled, thanks to a conference held by MacDonald in Lausanne.” What a 
farce! Everything is muddled. How funny it all seems, just at the moment 
when one is going to bed. 


12 July 


Work. Translation of manuscripts. Clandestine reception of some men sell- 
ing books or amulets, rolls of parchment adorned with magic symbols. 


The building construction is progressing. Tomorrow, they will begin 
the roof. The other night’s battle was in Azzezo, the village where I visited 
a church on the way to Tana, believing that it was full of paintings. The 
guerazmatch Makonnen, commander of the soldiers who took part in the 
combat, has been arrested by a representative of Ras Kasa. He claims that 
he had gone out to arrest some shifta and that the peasants took their side. 
I wonder if the woman in the homespun cloak we met in Darasguie, and 
whom we were told was the wife of the “cavalry commander,” was not in 
fact the wife of the representative who arrested Makonnen. Two of the 
wounded have died in the past few hours. 


13 July 


I go with Lifszyc to visit the church of Dabra Berhan, which contains some 
admirable paintings. We are received by two priests, one of whom—a magus 
wearing red, white, and green rags—swings incense around the church as he 
prays. We demonstrate exemplary piety. The Jewess and the miscreant devot- 
edly kiss the cross that is held out to them by the magus. As a reward, the 


latter invites them to attend a ceremony tomorrow for the church's feast day. 


Griaule, with access to mysterious emissaries, buys manuscript after 
manuscript. In one day, Roux has painted a crucifixion in the purest 


Abyssinian style. We will offer it to the church and try to get a fresco in 
exchange. 


Great alarm this evening: gunshots and Italian horns. The Consul and 
his men stream out in pursuit—outside the consular grounds—of a thief 
who robbed a woman who lives in the field. The man is apprehended on a 
hill and brought back. The Consul, in a white cap and short blue cape with 
orange pompoms and embroidery, sets the tone. Amid singing and dancing 
Eritrean soldiers, he gives the thief a violent blow with his kourbash whip. 
Disgusted, I return to the camp and continue to study the Amharic alpha- 
bet, which I started to learn this morning. My one act of self-control (or 
cowardice) consists in not grabbing some weapon and hurling myself at the 
lynchers—and thus at least not causing an outright scandal. When my col- 
leagues return, I learn that the man was condemned without trial to receive 
twenty-five strokes of the kourbash. At dinner with the Consul, I learn from 
the man’s own lips that the object of the theft was nothing more than a 
shamma robe. Pretending it is a joke, Roux makes a point of saying that 
the robbed woman who gave the alarm deserves a good spanking . . . 


The corpse of the murdered colonel is arriving tomorrow. It will be : 


solemnly reinterred in the presence of the Lazarist father from Kerker. 


Always eager to appear a sharp and well-informed politician, the 
Consul tells us that Colonel Lawrence® might be active not far from the 
area; whether true or not, it looks more and more likely that we're going to 
have fun... 


14 July 


The colonel’s obsequies. Military honors, a large Italian flag, military salute 
to the cross. Clearly a lover of inaugural ceremonies, the Consul casts the 
first shovelful of earth over the coffin, just as yesterday he gave first lash of 
the kourbash to the thief. It is pouring rain the whole time. The most likely 
explanation of the murder is that the colonel, who led a rather wretched 


t 43 Probably an allusion toT. E. 
Lawrence (1888-1935), the 
British Army officer and 
adventurer known popularly 
as “Lawrence of Arabia.” 


[Trans.] 


existence through his trading, was killed on the orders of qagnazmatch | 


Balay, the chief of Zaghie and his debtor. 


Impossible to attend the religious festival to which we were invited, on | 


account of the weather. A mule ride during a bright interval is pleasant. I i 
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have a riding crop, a saddle-cloth, and a new bridle. Desire to be a brute; 
to have a slave, for example; to wander through the country. The mule 
ambles along gently, like flying in an erotic dream. 


Plat du jour: the murder in Attiegtcha of the qagnazmatch Mashshasha 
by his drunken soldiers; in Europe, a general strike and riots in Belgium, 
political violence in Germany, the occupation of part of Greenland by 
Norway. 


Arrival in Dabra Marqos of Abba Jerome, a highly cultivated Abyssin- 
ian, a Catholic priest under an interdict from Rome. In Addis Ababa, 
Lifszyc and Roux had asked if they could take him on as an interpreter, 
but didn’t have time to wait for the government's decision. Abba Jerome 
works for the Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He’s an enemy of the 
Italians. Why is he suddenly coming here? Whom is he going to spy on: us 
and our purchase of manuscripts, or the activities of the Italians? 


15 July 


I wake up well before dawn. Can't get back to sleep. I think with annoyance 
of dinner at the consulate. Quick, a secondary expedition! As soon as I am 
dressed, I decide to take a look around the areas surrounding Gondar in an 
attempt to find a village situated about an hour's walk away that is inhabited 
by some interesting people, the Kumfel, pagans who have apparently pre- 
served their primitive tongue, one distinct from Amharic. Griaule advises 
me to call along my way on an old priest who is one of his chief informants. 


I set out, going first to the house of the alaga Johannes, the old priest 
in question. Naturally, I do not find him. Not knowing quite whom to ask 
about my village, I return to camp. Griaule laughs at me: all I have to do is 
ask people, figure it out for myself: there are other priests in Gondar besides 
old Johannes, etc. Somewhat mortified, I set out again. Clearly I don’t know 
how to do things for myself, I can never rise to any occasion; on this mule, 
with the harness I was so proud of yesterday, I merely end up looking like 
a hollow stage figure; I talk all che time of getting married but never do; I 
have no virility. As for the harness: it’s made of extremely cheap leather. As 
for the saddle: it has just been completely patched up. As for the saddle- 
cloth: it is a worn-out old red rag which Griaule gave me when he got a 


new one. As for the crop: it is not even mine; Larget lent it to me. And to 
think that yesterday, at dinner, I declared, countering the Consul’s com- 
plaining, that I was delighted with Abyssinia, precisely because of all the 
difficulties one encounters here! 


I made enquiries, all negative. No Kumfel in the area, except in Alafa, 
a village of Taqousa, on the western bank of Lake Tana. Out of the question 
to go there, then . . . Nothing to do but turn back. I remount. A snap: one 
of my leather stirrup straps has broken. Pitifully, I return on foot, hoping 
to avoid the seesaw of riding with a broken saddle. Tomorrow, I will buy 
some leather at the market and have my stirrup leathers replaced. 


I don’t budge for the rest of the day. The rain is slowing down the con- 
struction work. Our house is a long way from being habitable. The Consul 
persists in playing the grand consul and describing his mischievous interven- 
tions into Abyssinian politics. He has asked Roux to paint his portrait in the 
local style. What does the news matter to me? I really don’t care that the 
emperor has appointed a new governor of Gondar to replace old Makourya; 
that this new governor is fifteen years old; that he is accompanied by seven 
men including a tutor, and that they all are going to live in Italian territory 
for their security. Only a single significant fact, though of a strictly intel- 


lectual nature: in a little painting he has bought, Griaule noticed the classic | 


death’s head at the feet of Christ on the cross. One odd detail, however: the 
head is upside down and (moreover) Christ’s blood is flowing into its 
mouth. Griaule questions the defrocked priest we have engaged on our staff. 
According to him, it is never a skull but a vase that is represented at the foot 
of the crucifix. Berween the skull and the vase, there is a strange connection 
. .. The Kirdi we visited preserve the skulls of their dead in vases; every- 
where, we noticed the mortuary role played by earthenware jars; Schaeffner 
even stumbled on a story of drinking out of a skull. Could the bowl 
into which Christ’s blood flowed and which became the grail of Joseph of 
Arimathea also have been a skull (or the equivalent of one)? 


16 July 


The daily grind continues. Purchases, translations of manuscripts. I am out 
of my depth in Abyssinian politics. Half-asleep during dinner yesterday, I 
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* Another mistake, as | later 
learned when | made her 
acquaintance. 


44 A school of thought based 
on the theones of Reverend 
Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766—1834). who warned in 
writings such as An Essay on 
the Prinuple of Population 
(1798) of the dangers of 
unchecked human population 
growth, and called for various 
measures of population 
control. [Trans.] 


pcg ste Se aha a a te a es 


made a few mistakes: the fifteen-year-old boy hasn't come to replace the fitao- 
rari Makourya but to govern seven villages near here; similarly, the woman 


we met in Darasguie wasn't the wife of Ras Kasas “cavalry commander” but 
the wife of one of his treasurers.* Anyway, it’s not very important... 


Roux paints, and flirts with a native woman. Lutten has sores on his 
feet; he is in bed. Larget continues to threaten the boys with hideous pun- 
ishments, the execution of which he always puts off. Griaule negotiates with 
the people. Faivre, between his topographical notes, his herbarium, and his 
letters to every boy scout in France, is nearly invisible. Lifszyc is pleasantly 
playing her role as the erudite young Polish girl. As for me, little by little, I 
see that I’m beginning to bore myself. I fidget. I loaf around. I would like 
something else to happen, or to take a walk. 


17 July 


A dream almost moves me to tears: after many displacements and compli- 
cated adventures, I get home to Z., who is practically a little girl, and dis- 
cover that she is having an affair with a friend of mine. It is my fault as well: 
I abandoned her for too long. I tell her this in a few words. She comes back 
to me at once. But I am heavy with remorse . . . Above all, I feel a terrible 
Pity. 


18 July 


Various things are becoming clearer to me. A great deal of my neurosis has 
to do with my habit of never fully completing the act of coitus, due to exac- 
erbated Malthusianism.“ My horror for the pharmacopeia of love, and the 
fear, too, that I have of pushing a woman to have an abortion, trap me 
within an idiotic dilemma. Lacking the strength—for moral reasons linked 
to my pessimism—to abandon this Malthusianism, lacking the strength to 
practice it bravely, at the very least, without recoiling from medical aids, I 
do not feel entirely a man: it is as though I am gelded. And fundamentally, 
this is perhaps my whole problem. Why I travel, why I get bored, why, at 
one time, I used to get thoughtlessly drunk. This, too, I have admitted to 
myself for a long time, but I have never before dared to write it down, even 
for myself, let alone tell anyone else about it. It took just a few weeks of life 


in Abyssinia for me to reach the foot of the wall and to realize with unan- 
swerable lucidity that—whatever the cost—I must change.* 


Visited churches. In one, the priests are saying prayers. A child stands 
and suckles at the breast of its kneeling mother. There are hordes of chil- 
dren. Adults laughing. The divine service goes its way. Such is life. 


The famous Abba Jerome has arrived. He flew to Dabra Marqos 
and crossed the upper Nile by swimming. Nevertheless, he has the correct 
bearing of an old professor: glasses, beard, and hair curling over his brown, 
bald pate, a threadbare overcoat, striped pants, and shiny shoes. He doesn’t 
seem to be on very good terms with the Italians and goes so far as to hint 
that they might not be altogether uninvolved in the death of the colonel, 
who was an anti-fascist and had for this reason lost his post as commander 
of the Massawa port. It also seems that the Emperor and his entourage 
have laid hands on Ras Haylou’s fortune. Among his treasures in Dabra 
Margos were found over 3 million thalers, 30 wives and 15 completely 
virgin “mademoiselles.” 


19 July 


Same state. Wrote a long erotic letter to Z. No more taste for work. Abba 
Jerome—who was supposed to come to lunch and whom Griaule had told 
me to ask about the form of possession by genies known as zar—doesn’t 
show up. 


Numerous callers: sellers of manuscripts and amulets, painters (one of 
whom comes from Maqwamya-Maryam and will be staying with us, in the 


building which is continually on the verge of completion and which will | 


be bigger than we had originally thought), alaqas,* etc. 


A dreary dinner with the Consul, who tried to arrange a partially 


Abyssinian menu. It begins with zedj (hydromel) in little pitchers and ! 


chicken with berberi, and concludes with “Giovinezza” on the phonograph. 
Obviously, the master of the house does not set out to stuff his guests, nor 
to have them get drunk, make speeches or throw up. 


* Far too simple a solution. | 
can only now see just how 
inane it was (September 
1933). 


| 

i 45 The title alaqa is habitualty 
{ given to clerks or dabtara. 

i (1951) 
| 
! 
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* A clerk versed in magic who 
works as a healer. 


20 July 


Another painful dream: I am caressing Z. She tells me my mind is elsewhere 
while I am caressing her, that I am doing it badly. I wake up, not so much 
in a bad mood as feeling discouraged. The weather, too, is gloomy. I miss 
the African tornadoes. 


Abba Jerome comes to lunch. He is still wearing his polished leather 
shoes and blue blanket, his proper professorial garb. 


A tremendous demonic seance last night at the house of the chieftess 
of the zar, where he is staying. Two “mademoiselles” armed with whips 
suddenly climbed up to the first floor, where his room is. He simply 
requested that they return to the ground floor to indulge in their whipping 
exercises. The sound of singing, clapping, drumming, explosions (produced 
by throwing gunpowder into the fire) rose up from the ground floor. One 
of Abba Jerome's servants, who attended the session, got overexcited and 
tried to take one of the “mademoiselles,” but the indignant chieftess told 
him that such a desire could only be satisfied outside. Nevertheless, she 
allowed him to make his choice inside. 


Abba Jerome is going to see if he can get permission from the zar for 
us to be allowed entry . . . He says that he was taken into the house the very 
evening of his arrival. As the firaorari Makourya, whose hospitality he had 
requested, refused to let him in, he stayed out in the rain, but a friend from 
Addis who was with him, a Jewish professor, took him to the house of the 
zar chieftess as if to an inn. 


21 July 


| The first night in our house, our teeth chattering with cold, as the walls are 
: still not dry. We are forced to combat the chill with the aid of braziers, 
: whose fumes sting our eyes. 


An interview about the zar with a lame dabtara,* short when standing 


; on one foot, tall when on the other. The man is still young, but ravaged, 
* one eye clouded as if by the beginnings of leucoma. Assisted by our servant 


Abba Qesie, the defrocked priest—who knows all about affairs of witch- 


: craft—he gives me the names of the fourteen spirit kings with their dwelling 


places (rivers or rocks) and the lands over which they rule. There are thirteen 
kinds, one of them, Kirouf, taller than the rest, and one queen, Tchertcherlit, 
who wears robes of gold and lives, like a Lorelei, in a large rock overhanging 
a stream. 


Abba Jerome—who today, because of the rain, is wearing yellow laceless 
shoes and a large Inverness cape of black rubber—has come to stay with 
us. One of our tents (empty since Griaule and I moved out) has been given 
to him. 


Yesterday Roux began work in his studio with the old painter from | 


Maqwamya-Maryam. The two artists seem to get along very well. 


Political news: the Ras Haylou has been transferred to Harrar, where 
he is being detained in the same prison as Lidj Yasou. In the Atcheber 
country, southwest of Lake Tana, his sons (who have rebelled) have defeated 
the government troops after a three-and-a-half-hour battle. Apparently, 
about a hundred men were killed. 


In the Gondar area, there is still a chin trickle of murders. 


Abba Jerome sings the praises of one of his servants, a boy so valiant 
and determined that, if there are brigands around, he attacks them first, 
before they can attack him . . . Abba Jerome provides no information as to 
the method his servant employs to recognize brigands. 


22 July 


Abba Jerome went to see the Consul. With his brown skin, bald pate, and i 
professorial beard, he gives the fascist salute, bumps his forehead against } 


the light, and sits down. The great scholar, despite his post as an Abyssinian 
civil servant, has had a fair number of setbacks during his journey. He tells 
Griaule and me how he had to traverse a forest on all fours, as the shifta 
had cut down the trees. On the earth, he says, one could see the marks left 
by the stolen baggage which they had dragged away behind them. 


Tomorrow—to ensure a friendly artitude—Abba Jerome will visit his 


friend the “lady” chief of the zar and offer her on our behalf 1 thaler as a : 
gift, 1 thaler as a tip, and a bottle of raki. The zar, Abba Jerome declares, ; 


adore gifts and flattery. 
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46 Leiris uses the Italian word 
carbonaro without marking it 
as a foreign word. In early 
nineteenth-century Italy, the 
Ccarbonan (“charcoal burners”) 
were members of a secret 
society (the Carboneria) that 
advocated political liberalism 
and patnotism, and proved 
to be a key influence in 

the development of 

the Risorgimento movement 
that brought about Italian 
unification in 1861. [Trans.] 
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As for my lame man, he offers to show me—with the defrocked 
priest as intermediary—the ganyen, which are evil spirits. I feign complete 
indifference, so as not to incur a price increase. He also tells me that in con- 
trast to the other “zarines” (as Abba Jerome calls them), the beautiful 
Tchertcherlit, the queen of the zar, never menstruates. As for the zar kings, 
they have no sperm. 


23 July 


Intense work, to which I apply myself with a certain assiduousness but 
without an ounce of passion. I would rather be possessed myself than study 
possessed people, and I would rather have carnal knowledge of a “zarine” 
than know her ins and outs scientifically. Abstract knowledge will never be 
anything for me but a last resort. 


So the voyage continues. Or rather, it drags on. Here we are, in a house, 
until the end of the rainy season. Highly picturesque characters, certainly 
(such as Abba Jerome, the former priest Abba Qesie, our carbonaro” of a 
consul, and the lame dabtara), fine ruins, a still sumptuous landscape. But 
nothing at the center, no life, just dry scholastic labor . . . 


Our boy scout colleague has ceased to exist for me. I never see him. 
Literally, he isn’t here . . . 


No deep pessimism, but supreme indifference. To be here? Or there? 
Return in six months? In six years? Leave Gondar for another country? 
Remain here? Which would be best? I don’t know. . . 


24 July 


Working with Abba Jerome, translating and annotating the fleeting notes 
he took yesterday during his visit to the chieftess of the zar, I grow more 
enthusiastic, as my obsessive taste for magic spells is aroused. 


The lame dabtara is definitely likeable, with his bent leg (perhaps purely 


as a result of neuropathy), his face like Mephistopheles disguised as a young 
student. 


Even so, all these days remain hollow. My motions are purely mechan- 
ical. Again, I am being driven to hate my companions. 


25 July 


The couriers we sent to Gallabat—we were starting to get worried about | 


them, as they were late—finally returned. They were delayed by having to 
make a wide detour, as the Guendoa—which I crossed between Gallabat 


and Wahni almost without getting my feet wet—is now so high that it is | 


no longer possible even to swim across it. 


The wife of Damsie, the murderer, has also arrived from Tchelga to get 
her husband released. One of our ashkars will serve as guarantor for her 
husband, which will automatically bring him his freedom. 


Invited to the lame dabtara’s home, Abba Jerome spent the afternoon 
there. The dabtara has a pretty house, a wife, and family. His infirmity, he 
says, was inflicted on him by the zar. In addition, it seems that they struck 
down Emperor Menelik, who commanded all the spirits, for having been 
excessively tyrannical with them. 


Tomorrow, Griaule is expecting a dealer who will offer him a slave for 
sale, already the mother of a little boy and now pregnant. We will bring 
about her liberation as soon as possible. 


The anti-slavery idea only half pleases me. The bourgeois world gets 


indignant; but I don't see that there is such great cause to be scandalized by | 


the existence of countries where the slave trade is currently practiced, when ! 
one thinks, for example, of the situation of workers in our own societies. : 


Eternal hypocrisy . . . This opinion of mine has earned me the disapproval ' 


of the other members of the Mission. 


26 July 


We have bought the slave and freed her. Cost: 270 thalers, the dealers making 
the most of her pregnancy and the three or four years of the existing child. 
The boy is certainly sweet, very dark-skinned, and almost as Negroid as his 
mother, which is saying a great deal. The mother, on learning she was free, 
bowed in thanks, But she remained perfectly indifferent, no doubt (and 
with reason) not having understood a thing. 


She sleeps with her child in the room that separates Griaule’s from 


mine. All one sees of the mother and child is a shapeless mass under the | 


covers. One snores, the other coughs: thus they give proof of their existence. ; 
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Not much more political news from the Consul. However, the fitaorari 
Tasamma, the Ras Haylou’s son, who fought the government troops at 
Atcheber, has been captured and sent to prison in Dabra Marqos. There he 
will find the qagnazmatch Balay, who is probably responsible for the death 
of the Italian colonel (to whom he owed 300 or so thalers) and who has 
been imprisoned on this charge. 


The ficaorari Makourya, chief justice of Gondar and owner of a felt 
hat chat must date back to the time of Mazzini or Bolivar, takes life easy, 
without a care in the world for pillage or murder. A nice old fellow, who 
only wants to be left in peace... 


When he had to send the guerazmatch Makonnen, the instigator of 
the events in Azzazo that led to eight dead and a dozen wounded, to Dabra- 
Tabor to be put on trial, the old bear Makourya went to see the culprit to 
try to persuade him to go quietly. For his pains, he merely got called an old 
imbecile, and he has decreed philosophically that Makonnen, his insulter, 
was obviously mad, so it was unwise to oppose his wishes . . . 


27 July 


A pretty bad night: sonorous breathing from the slave, coughing fits from 
her son. As usual, the mules, sheltering behind the wall, grazed on the roof. 


The room where the slave is sleeping reeks, even when she isn’t in it. 
Tomorrow, the poor girl must have a bath. She is absolutely passive. Appar- 
ently she expects to be raped at any moment. Is she perhaps surprised that 
none of us has touched her yet? Soon, seeing our inertia, she will no doubt 
conclude that we are all obsessed with some secret vice . . . 


Her boy, in complete contrast, is totally out of control, even though 
he is only three years old. He laughs, runs, and squeals. Like all che other 
little black boys or Amharas of his age, he isn’t at all bothered by the flies 
that cover his face . . . This afternoon, while playing with Griaule, the boy 


threatened him with a nail about four inches long and, when Griaule called 


him a “baby crocodile,” threw a pebble at him and called him a “shifta.” 


28 July 


I visit Abba Jerome's old friend, the lady chieftess of the zar. She lives in a 
round, two-storied house toward one of the far edges of the hill on which 
Gondar is situated. Very familiar, at once giggling and driveling, she seems 
part procuress, part clown, and part pythoness. The two adepts-cum- 
servants that welcome us kiss our hands and knees. These are girls cured of 
possession, who hardly ever have fits anymore except on fixed dates or on 
the days when the zar come out in force. One of them, a pretty she-devil, 
is a wonderful practitioner of the art of the sidelong glance. She is appar- 
ently the old woman's ward, the girl whom one of Abba Jerome's servants 
tried to rape. When she was adopted, she sucked her mistress’s toes. 


Honey-water, flatbread called injera, cooked salad,* milk. The tone is 
rather dreary at first. The old woman rambles away, manifesting one of the 
three powerful spirits that possess her. But she never stops fawning on the 
European. She seems very content with the cheap necklace and bracelet I 
presented to her, but only really comes to life when the bottle of raki arrives, 
brought by my shield-bearer on Abba Jerome's advice. The coffee ceremony 
has just ended: one of the adepts first offered her mistress the tin tray on 
which she had roasted the beans; then, the coffee ready, a small tray called 
a guenda (“drinking-trough”) laden with thirteen cups, not counting a larger 
one filled with used coffee grounds. The chieftess intoned a prayer while 
incense was burnt; then the adept served the coffee, taking care to pour a 


little in the additional cups and to make a libation in the cup of coffee ! 
grounds. Three rounds, then more incense, another prayer, and the adept | 
removed the tray. Shortly after this, the bottle of raki appeared. The i 


* Which I have sometimes 
called “spinach” or “cabbage.” 


patronne (whose husband was killed in the battle of Adouah fighting for 
the Italians) gives it a military salute, and then passes it around—just 


once—carefully putting the half-full bottle away in her cupboard. She 


then—for the second time—dismisses the male servants** and begins to 


sing. After listening and taking a few notes, Abba Jerome and I indicate our } 


intention to leave. At this moment we learn that Abba Jerome’s mule has 
run away. The old woman declares that it will soon be found, because she 
has delegated a spirit to look for it. In the meantime, she shows us one of 
her amulets, and the pretty she-devil displays a colored wicker basket she is 


** Who, in reality, are Abba 

' Jerome's servants. One 
remained a lodger in the 
patronne’s house, the other in 
one of her neighbors’ houses. 
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working on, and which she will bring to our camp for us to buy. Then the 
patronne lets me see the whip (with five leather tongs and a small bell at 
the end of the handle) with which she admonishes those who are possessed 
by a rebellious zar, or those who refuse to dance. While I examine this 
instrument, the two adepts giggle as if they are being tickled. 


The mule found at last (I wonder if the patronne didn’t have it taken 
i away on purpose), we finally leave. Knowing that there is a sick woman 
| being treated in the patronne’s house at the moment, I ask Abba Jerome— 
| who knows the house—to take me to her. We go into a circular, relatively 
dark room on the ground floor. In this room, there are two alcoves, each 
| formed by bamboo partitions set at right angles. Each alcove has a small 
| door set in it. In one sleeps one of the servants. In the other is the invalid. 
: Through Abba Jerome, I question her. She is suffering from burns over her 
! entire body, and she is unable to walk. She feels like there is a ball going up 
: and down inside her. She has not been healed because she hasn’t yet con- 
| fessed the name of her zar . … . 


The patronne appears (no doubt wondering what we are doing, as we 
haven't left her house after saying goodbye). She points out the threatening 
rainstorm and urges us to return to camp. She probably isn’t particularly 
keen for us to confer with her patients . . . 


Return. Dinner with the Consul, who tells Griaule that the Negadras 
| Balay Guerazguier, who sold us the slave, wants to know if we would now 
like to have a eunuch, in which case he will have one made especially for 
| us, from a child he is having brought up in the area. 


; 29 July 


| Slept atrociously. Heartburn so bad that I almost thought I'd been possessed. 
_ Colic. Long, torrential showers, rain leaking through the roof and dripping 


periodically on my bed. May the devil take Abyssinian food! Yesterday after- 
! moon's experiment was my last. 


The house is finished. Though barely completed, the roof of the new 


i wing has cracked and caved in. It has to be rebuilt, but it won't take very 
_ long, 


Faivre—our pure and hygienic friend who eats enough for four—is 
suffering from heartburn so much worse than mine that at dinnertime he 
has to stay in bed. In general, he’s fed up with being here, doesn't get ethnog- 
raphy at all, worries about his return (which he hopes will be sooner than 
planned, but which is postponed indefinitely due to the rainy season). 


” 


Neapolitan songs on the Consul’s phonograph. I ask for “Santa Lucia. 
Then a short digression on Robespierre and Napoleon. 


I am being devoured by fleas. 


30 July 


Miscellaneous news items: a woman in Gondar was shot dead last night by 
her husband; the stream has risen due to the rain, and a little girl, going to 
look for wood with her mother, has drowned. 


Lutten, questioning the slave, obtained her life story. In all likelihood, 
she is hardly more than twenty years old; stolen from her parents at age 
seven, She has averaged just under one master every two years; Griaule is 
her sixth owner. Since she belonged to the Ras Haylou, she was freed for 
the first time when his possessions were seized three months ago; a woman 
she knew, with the intention of protecting her, entrusted her to a man who 
was to take her to her parents, but who sold her to a chief at Metcha, the 
guerazmatch Taffara, who in turn sold her to the Negadras Balay, from 
whom Griaule has just bought her. Not a very cheerful tale, very much like 
a brothel story. 


Faivre, who now thinks of nothing but leaving, is talking about getting 
back on his feet. Relentlessly, I hunt my vermin. 


The old zar bitch has sent an emissary to solicit a visit from us soon. I 
have arranged to go back on Tuesday with Abba Jerome and our friend 
Lifszyc, whom the “zarine” would like to meet because, she says, she is her 
“little sister” . . 


31 July 


While I was folding my bedcovers with my back turned, I get a tremendous 
slap on the behind. It is the slave woman's little boy—who has slipped 


pae 
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surreptitiously into my room and now flees, shrieking with laughter. 
Captivity doesn’t seem to have dampened his sense of mischief. Maybe he 
is also eager to take advantage right away of his status as a free man. 


Continuation of the interview with the lame dabtara, who practices 
black magic, admits without mock shame that he has conjured up demons, 
and declares, for form’s sake, that he has renounced these deplorable prac- 
tices. Abba Jerome is jubilant. One isn’t a priest under interdict from Rome 
for nothing. 


At dinner, conversation about the Pope's Swiss Guard, his Noble Guard, 
and the Vatican. Larget—who finds connections everywhere—discovers 
that his father had known one of our more recent Popes quite well, not 
through the intermediary of Lucrezia Borgia but through a certain Prince 
Prospero Colonna. 


News gazette: the Consul accuses the fitaorari Makourya of being an 
old pansy. But perhaps he means it figuratively . . . 


1 August 


A devilish night. First the hyena, louder than usual, and at the same time, 
the jackals. Naturally, the consulate dogs join in. We endure it until they 
stop, but hardly have we fallen back to sleep when there is a burst of drum- 
ming. The night before, we heard them not far from our camp, beating 
until dawn. There was a woman possessed by a zar who was being made to 
dance and scream, as a means of treating her. Tonight, it didn’t last for too 
long. Since I’m interested in this business of the zar, I should have gone 
out, but it was already after midnight and I felt too lazy to get up... When 
the alarm ended, a new noise began: the snoring of the black slave. 


A very unpleasant dream (particularly because of its louche character) 
finished me off: once again I was betrayed. The worst of it is that I was in 
the bed, the guilty party lying naked between me and a sort of gigolo dancer 
or acrobat (wearing nothing but a bra and a thong) who was her lover. My 
one plea was that she had to make a choice: either him or me, but not both. 


And yet, out of weakness, she would perhaps have preferred this last solution 
to the dilemma I confronted her with . . . 


FIGURE 23 


Witn the ‘zar’ From left to mght. Tebabou (standing), Emawayish 
(breastfeeding her child); Malkam Ayyahou: the woman from 


Darasgure. Seated in front: the adept Aggadetcn. 
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47 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August 2, 1932: 


[...] I'm going to start 
sending you my journal again, 
because my fears were 
perhaps unjustified ... With 
regard to the journal, I've 
thought about it and | think 
that what would be best is the 
following. Have it typed it up 
little by little—for example in 
four copies (with wide 
margins, so that it will be com- 
fortable for me to make 
corrections when | return}— 
and give one of the copies to 
Jouhandeau with the permis- 
sion to send it unofficially to 
whomever he wants. On the 
one hand, that will spare me a 
great deal of work when ! 
retur, since making correc- 
tions on a typed-up copy will 
be much easier On the other 
hand, | would be happy to 
start the process of getting it 
published, so as to have as lit- 
ue as possible to take care of 
myself. The corrections ! make 
on the original version will not 
be so major that I cannot start 


Also, I have had quite enough of this life, which drags on between ster- 
ile dreams, political gossip, and vain speculations. Besides, my recent dreams 
seem to me to be a clear reproach for my lack of humanity. I dream that I 
am cuckolded, and it is always a sort of punishment for not being a man, 
for traveling far away from all love, wasting my time in glacially intellectual 
occupations. 


It would surely be better to strut around like a hearty brute who shoots 
his load now and then, either for amusement or for hygiene’s sake. 


To work. To wither away. To grow old... 


2 August” 


By chance, the research takes a turn that moves me. It definitely seems that, 
for all people, dance and poetry are linked to demons and spirits. Yesterday, 
Abba Qesie, the defrocked priest, went so far as to tell me that even the 
simplest of medicines is opposed to God; is it not God who imposes suf- 
fering upon man, and is it not impious to react against it? There is probably 
no technique that is not satanic, in the final analysis. Poetry—whether as a 
magic formula that aims to compel, or as a demand—is eminently so, by 
all evidence. I think of the words of William Blake (which I remember only 
roughly): “If Milton seems more at ease in Paradise Lost than in Paradise 
Regained, it is because poets are always on the side of the demons, without 
knowing it.” Or, often, I would add, while knowing it full well . . . 


Learned this morning from the lame dabtara the story of Tewani, the 
Abyssinian inventor both of most of the current magic formulae and of one 
of the principal forms of poetry. He was initiated into these two arts by 
invisible women who bore him away in the air; composed, among his early 
verse, a riddle which is totally incomprehensible today; constrained the 
Angel of Death, by means of a talisman, to wait for seven years outside his 


door; and wrote, during the period of this struggle with death, a great poem 
beginning with the words: 


“I would prefer to be water in my mother’s belly.” 


I go to see the zar patronne, who also tells me a fine myth about a siren. 
Today, she seems no longer a procuress but a woman who is truly inspired. 


Her daughter—a princess with a waxen face, married to one of the Italian 
Consul’s men—made a point of coming, knowing that Lifszyc would be 
there. 


The pretty she-devil, speaking in a broken voice and making little child- 
ish faces, declares that the spirit possessing her bears the military name of 
Fitaorari Sabrie. It only takes this “Colonel Ramollot”® sort of name to 
bring back the disturbing aspect of the whole thing . . . 


3 August 


An event perhaps of some importance (at least locally): in a battle lasting 
five hours in Taqousa, the bandit Chouggoutie has defeated the troops of 
the fitaorari Ayyale (who had refused to allow him to levy taxes) and those 
of the fitaorari Damsie, the ex-rebel, now under submission to the dedjaz 
Wond Woussen and on good terms with the government. There were four- 
teen killed and thirty-three wounded. The official troops are retreating to 
Gondar. Seen from here, from Italian territory, that is, it all seems very far 
away. Yet the Consul seems preoccupied—without, however, saying that 
this is the reason. He has wired to Addis Ababa. This evening, instead of 
going to his room after dinner, he went to work in the consulate office. He 
gave us the news himself. Chouggoutie’s men are armed with English car- 
bines. Incidentally, old Makourya has decided to send the guerazmatch 
Makonnen, the man of the Azzazo affair. But Makonnen, although theo- 
retically in chains, is traveling guarded by his own men, with only the 
Gondar chief of police to keep an eye on him. 


Griaule and Roux are continuing to remove the paintings in Antonios 
church, replacing them as they go along with dazzling copies executed by 
Roux. This work began a few days ago, with the agreement of the intendant 
and the head of the church. 


The daughter of the patronne of the zar came to see Lifszyc, as she 
promised yesterday. She was accompanied by a woman, once possessed, 
with a sooty complexion, also lodged in our camp, and whom we also saw 
yesterday. I feel a certain sympathy for the latter, because of her crinkly, 
short, but unkempt hair, her irregular, protruding white teeth, and her 
round eyes, like those of a crazy woman in an old folks’ home. 


showing it around now. 
Naturally, what you should 
have typed up are not 

the notebooks themselves, but 
the doubles that I've sent you. 
E] 

48 Observing that Books | and 
I of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
were more absorbing than 
Book Ill, William Blake con- 
cluded:" The reason Mitton 
wrote in fetters when he 
wrote of Angels & God, and at 
liberty when of Devils & Hell, 
is because he was a true 

Poet and of the Devil's party 
without knowing it" —"The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell” 
(1790-93) in The Complete 
Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake (David V. Erdman ed.) 
(New York: Doubleday, 1988), 
p. 35. [Trans.] 


49 The bumbling title charac- 
ter in the comic fiction of 
Charles Leray, highly popular 
in France around the turn of 
the century. See for example 
Charles Leroy, Histoires du 
colonel Ramollot. Recueil de 
récits militaires, suivi de Fan- 
taisies civiles (Paris: C. Marpon 
et E. Flammarion, 1883). 


[Trans.] 


4 August 


Once again everything is settling down: the vanquished troops are not 
retreating to Gondar but stopped somewhere or other. Perhaps the Consul’s 
uneasiness had nothing to do with this vague story? On the other hand, 
one gathers from him that the situation has now grown rather complicated 
in Dabra-Tabor. He says—laughingly, for Abyssinian politics give him 
ample opportunity to exercise his high spirits—that there are four parties 
there: Ras Kasas, Wond Woussen’s, that of the abouna or bishop, and that 
of the telephonists. Each of them is hostile toward the others, which creates 
n combinations of power times n possibilities for conflict . . . Possibilities 
which, at least until a new order emerges, remain purely theoretical. 


Europeans always greatly enjoy talking about Abyssinian anarchy. They 
like to wallow in it. Always underlying their talk is this leitmotif: everything 
would be for the best in this country, which would be the best of countries, 
if only it were made into a colony. 


5 August 


Abba Jerome is a valuable informant but a bit fanciful. If one doesn’t stay 
close to him, he likes to vanish into the landscape. So I try never to leave 
his side and follow him on his digestive strolls, so as to make sure of bring- 
ing him back into the fold. He hops blithely over the grass like a bearded 
demon. One also has to keep an eye on his notebook, because he writes 
almost at random and, if not restrained, almost in every direction. But he 
is a man with a poetic instinct for information, which is to say, a feeling for 
the apparently insignificant detail that puts everything in context and 
gives a document its stamp of truth. Although sometimes he irritates me, I 
basically get on very well with him. 


Our grand pictorial operations continue. As Roux can no longer 
execute single-handedly the 60 square meters of canvas which are to replace 
the Antonios paintings, improvised artists have been called in: Griaule, 
Lutten, and even me. 


This immobile life is making me fat, as I have learned from a hideous 
photo. I am totally disgusted; I’m starting to look like a parson. 


6 August 


Yesterday, Abba Jerome was admiring a round metal placemat among our 
tableware, pierced with holes to create a decorative rosette; today, he asks 
Roux to draw him a similar solar rosette at a larger scale, so that he can 
inscribe on it, radiating from the center to the periphery, the names of the 
zar, classified by generations. He is also preoccupied with the problemn— 
forever present—of original sin. 


I feel increasingly as if I am dead. I don’t care at all about these repre- 
sentations, which would once have gotten me so excited . . . 


These are meager ruses, with which I know I will never manage to fill 
the emptiness within me... 


Only one newspaper ever comes our way: La Croix, copies of which 
are regularly sent to us by the Lazarist father when he finishes with them. I 
read, among other things, that some bishop or archbishop, anticipating a 
“slide” to the left, recommended to his flock to “pray for the elections.” 


7 August 


Sunday. Headache. No Mass, fortunately! Little sleep, as though I were 
haunted by succubi... 


An impromptu visit from the zar lady. Like some old honorable gentle- 
man, she is wearing a toga with a wide red band and carrying a long, iron- 
shod staff. Her daughter—the princess with the pure, waxen face, but with 
withered tits—is escorting her, as well as the charming Fitaorari Sabrie, as 
sullen as ever and looking more and more like some worthless little whore. 
The nicest is definitely the black Ballatatch, whom we invite to join us since 
she lives in the camp, and whose hair is today well braided and oiled. Per- 
haps because of her humble position as servant to the camp medical orderly, 
she gives herself fewer airs than the others, doesn’t act the sibyl, and doesn't 
try to show off her flashy family connections, like the pretty Dinqnesh (who 
is the one possessed by the zar called Fétaorari Sabrie). 

We offer these ladies some Martell brandy and coffee. I ask them a few 
questions. But what dead wood! I feel like I’ve had my blood drained, and 
even been filleted . . . 


As for the young women, they look like stage extras in filthy clothes, 
miming some Renaissance plot or the Wars of Religion. 


8 August 


Awoke in a complete fog. Gondar is invisible. The stream mutters in the 
distance. 


I recall certain details of yesterday’s scene: the handsome red blanket 
adorned with a lion’s head which Abba Jerome (on his way to Dabra 
Margos) snatched from the Ras Haylou’s confiscated riches, and which he 
yesterday draped over our table to receive the zar; the big yellow flowers 
which Lifszyc gave the women, who held them quietly, sniffing them from 
time to time, like true pre-Raphaelite virgins; the coffee roasted on a tray, 
presented still smoking to the patronne by the same Lifszyc so that the dear 
old acrobat could chant her prayer and bestow the customary benedictions 
on our heads. 


I’ve always more or less regarded coitus as an act of magic, expected 
from certain women what one may expect of oracles, and treated prostitutes 
like pythonesses . . . So I think of this old mystic procuress with a respect 
mingled with affection. What a pity that ricual prostitution no longer exists 
in our day and in our countries! 


I worked this morning with my lame informant and, for petty reasons 


: (the samples of powders used to make ink to write charms, which he brought 


in ridiculously small portions, in exchange for a thaler I had given him; the 


| discovery of a gap in the ritual of exorcising the possessed which he had 
: described to me), I started to hate him in an excessive fashion, as if I’ve sud- 


denly become a sorcerer myself . . . I speak to him in harsh tones, and to Abba 
Jerome, too. I come close to kicking them all out. The true cause of my anger 


; is that there are realms in which things really do get dicey, and inevitably it 
seems scandalous to walk around calmly, pencil in hand, peering at an index 
card. And, combined with this, the strong sexual appeal of accursed practices, 
; and the strong feeling that magic is just an extravagant lie. 


Perhaps two hours later, I learn that the woman called Ballatatch whom, 


with the Consul’s approval (since she is his medical orderly’s servant), I wanted 


; to enlist as an informant, flatly refuses to come to work, maintaining that 


she is too busy, having, in addition to her job, a household of her own to 
manage . . . But it works out in the end, because she comes to the camp of 
her own accord—though in all likelihood instructed to do so by her 
employer—to declare that she is at our disposal, although her ignorance, 
she says, renders her incapable of being of any service with regard to the 
matters that concern us. I take her on, nonetheless, counting on this very 
ignorance to make her testimony purer and more vivid. For a thaler every 
other day, she is supposed to come every afternoon. 


9 August 


An unpleasant scene with the lame informant: he tries to cheat us out of a 
few thalers on the amount due to him for a manuscript he is copying. I am 
at the end of my tether, and so I spell it out for him: either he can stop 
quibbling over the agreed price, or he can leave immediately. Before me 
there are the 7 thalers and the cartridge owed to him for his work to date. 
After Griaule intervenes, the informant calms down and ends up working 
like an angel: in fact, he casts some substantial light on the brotherhood of 


the zar for me: the famous tray for the coffee cups, the guenda, is a sort of 


altar as well as che sign of commandment, conferred by a Muslim hermit 
from the Tigray province on some men possessed by several spirits, who 
went on a pilgrimage to see him and serve him devotedly for an entire year. 
With his blessing, he gives them the right to keep the coffee tray and in 
turn to cure the possessed. 


All in all, a good morning, then. But a vile afternoon, as that nasty 
Ballatatch, contrary to what she had said, didn’t come. 


Lutten has written a letter dictated by Makan to his brother in Tamba 
Counda: 


My dear Sambasam, 
I send you greetings. 
Ask Mamadou Bakel for the 250 francs I gave him for you when he 


left the Mission in Yaoundé (Cameroon). He went with a white man 
of the Mission on the same boat to Dakar. 
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50 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August !0, 1932: 


[ ...] Lately I've been pretty 
irritated by all this immobility, 
but since yesterday—the 
research | am doing is really 
starting to get somewhere— 
t've calmed down. The 
weather is better: it's starting 
to rain a bit less, and there is 
even some sun now and then, 
[...] 

| am still undecided as to what 
I'm going to do when | get 
back Griaule is urging me to 
do a university licence degree 
in the humanities. For this | 
would need four certificates: 
the degree that | already have 
to do for the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes would be one; 
the certificate in ethnology 
(which | could get easily) 
would be a second; the certifi- 
cate in the history of religion 
(which | would do with 
Mauss) would be the third. 
For the fourth. | could choose 
expenmental psychology, 
which is with Doctor Dumas 
(who is a friend of Borel); this 
would be the logical choice, 
especially given my current 
work on the history of 
possession. 

So, some excellent projects! | 
acdmnt that | am especially con- 
cerned with this because | 
have a horrible fear of coming 
home and finding myself 
without a project. | can't stand 
the idea of living with this voy- 
age behind me and no tonger 
in front of me. | have to come 
up with something. 


Greetings to Kodaye. 
Take care of my suit, with the shoes. 


To Mamadou Sissoko, give greetings. Do not forget the 20 francs he 


owes me. 


Give greetings to Diokounda Kamara. Do not forget the 40 francs he 


owes me. 
Greetings to Konkodougou. He bought my boubou for 20 francs. He 
must pay. 


Greetings to Moussa Keyta. He must give 40 francs for three blankets 
that I sold him. 


Greetings to Toumani Taraore (chauffeur). 
Greetings to Mariam. 
Greetings to Fili. 


Now we are very far away, we go on foot through large mountains, 
there is no road, the White men and the baggage go on mules. It is 
very cold. There is no resthouse. We sleep in a tent (canvas house). 
Mamadou Kamara is still here, but he is not the chauffeur because 
there is no truck. 


We will come home by way of Marseille, maybe in February or March 
next year. 


I send you greetings. 
Your brother. 

For Makan Sissoko, 
E. LUTTEN. 


10 August? 


When the zar woman came, the cook was apparently very frightened. Abou 
Ras is a very black Beni-Choungoul, very Muslim and very superstitious. He 
is forty-five years old and wears a turban, a double-breasted European coat, 
and big, stiff rubber boots. He walks with the rigid gait of an automaton or 


a golem. The other day he was frightened, even more than by the old 
woman, by a dead snake somebody had brought in a bottle. First he kept 
well away from the camp, arming himself with stones to make sure that 
nobody went near him, then he shut himself up in the kitchen, from which 
no one, Abyssinian or European, could get him to come out, or even speak. 


The jiratam (“man with a tail,” that is, cannibal—as the slave calls her 
little boy) is taking greater and greater liberties. On my way back from ques- 
tioning Ballatatch (who decided to come), I see him, through the hanging 
that covers my doorway, defecating standing up, his shirt lifted under his 
arms, two yards away from me. Then, because his mother isn’t there to wipe 
him, he crouches down and begins to snivel. The poor woman hurries over, 
cleans him, and then carefully removes his excrement from the ground. 


The Consul is gradually becoming more human. He has now been here 
for five months. Little by little, after being hit hard by his solitude at first, 
he is getting to like the Abyssinians, at least the common people. As for me, 
despite my occasional bouts of anger, I am fond of these people. The old 
“zarine” rules me like a mother. Her adepts are my sisters, whether they know 
it or not. I even like the falseness of their possession, and these dear girls 
who introduce a little tinsel fantasy into their lives, escape from their hus- 
bands and, by virtue of holy spirits, hoist themselves onto a plane of unreality 
that makes them forget the crushing weight of customary stupidities . . . 


11 August 
Yesterday’s interrogation with Ballatatch: 


(1) Her former husband left her because she had slept away from home, 
having gone to her parents’ house for the commemoration of a funeral: 
at present she is the “bed-servant” of the camp medical orderly; she is 
Christian, he Muslim. 


(2) Ever since she was a child, she has known the old healer Malkam 
Ayyahou,* who has been famous in Gondar for a long time; it is she who 
took care of her free of charge; Ballatatch now takes part in the wadadja 
(dance meetings to cure the possessed) and festivals, and goes from time to 
time to the old woman's house to prepare the coffee. 


And obviously such studies, 
which would position me half- 
way between ethnography 
and psychiatry. would seem to 
be the path prescribed for me 
... fam not speaking of litera- 
ture because | am feeling less 
and less disposed to practice 
it as a professional, because to 
do so would be inevitably to 
fall back into my past depres- 
sion. | am thinking more and 
more that the half-sociological, 
half-psychological course of 
study I've described would be 
a relatively natural follow-up 
to what | am doing here, even 
from a literary point of view. It 
goes without saying that this is 
still the area in which | have 
the best chance of finding 
solid prospects and of encour- 
agement ...| would really like 
to know what you think of 
this, and what are your own 
ideas about what | should do 
when | return. At all costs, | 
don't want this separation | 
have inflicted on you to be 
just an episode in our life 
together. On the contrary, | 
want it to mark a decisive 
turning point on the basis of 
which everything will be 
reconstructed. For me, there 
could be no question of 
reducing this voyage to having 
been no more than a simple 
flight. | have to give it a posi- 
tive value. [...] 


* This name means “I have 
seen beautiful things” or “I 
have seen beautifully." 
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(3) She is possessed at the command of the zar Imam, because, passing him 
on her way to church, she had declined to join those who were paying him 
homage; she harps on the fact that that day she was wearing a white dress. 
Her zar name (that is, the name of the zar that wounded her, at the order 
of the Imam) is Abbaba Negousie. She has invited us to the next wadadja, 
which will be held on the night between next Wednesday and Thursday, so 
that we can see how beautiful she will be, decked out as Abbaba Negousie. 


(4) She has an eight-year-old son who lives with relatives; every night she 
dreams of him. The zar, however, don't like to have children, she says. 


But today she doesn’t come. She is amazed, I know, by this work I ask 
of her, which consists solely in talking. When she has housework to do, to 
come and talk, even for money, seems to her a waste of time. Doubtless, 
she would find it more natural if I sent for her to grind corn or to sleep 
with me. And also, aren’t these stories of the zar vaguely secret? Denounced 
by the priests? Forbidden by the government? 


A fifteen-year-old girl has just died, taken by a buda that, in the space 
of two days, ate her invisibly . . . Without drawing any conclusions, people 
do not fail to note that the evil took her just after she had had her child 


vaccinated at the camp infirmary. 


12 August 


A long deposition with the lame informant, which I get Abba Jerome to 


; transcribe word for word in Amharic. The most normal case of possession 


by the zar is that of a woman by a male spirit. They have imaginary sexual 
relations. It is not uncommon that, from neighboring houses, one hears a 


! woman who is sleeping alone pray, begging the spirit that comes to visit 


her to go away and stop making her suffer by overworking her. A man pos- 
, sessed by a female zar has daily and nightly pollutions and is so exhausted 
: that he can no longer have relations with any real women . . . 


At the time of the wadadja—the collective dance of the possessed— 


the possessed is identified with his zar, being nothing more than his “horse,” 
| as obedient as a corpse to the whims that the spirit inspires in him. All che 
zar are arrogant; they claim to be mighty and powerful, hold themselves to 


be fitaoraris or dedjazmatches, like the shifta in real life, who always claim 
to be invested with official powers. And it is then that those who are 
possessed by truly great zar whip them, to make them return to the ranks. 


Ballatatch didn’t come. I go to see her with Lifszyc, and we find 
her busy with her housework, her black skin spattered with ochre from 
the dough she is making for the flatbread. She promises to visit us, not 
tomorrow, market day, but on Sunday. 


After at first being difficult, as he is afraid of compromising himself, ; 


Abba Jerome tells Lifszyc how the wife of Menelik, to cure herself of leprosy, 
had the throats of children slit and a large jar filled with their blood. This 
reminds me of a dream I had the other night: I saw a long procession of 
zar, who were in fact the inmates of a leper house, file past in white robes 
and cowls with a red stain at the level of their mouths; the men were dressed 
identically to the women but carried rifles on their shoulders. 


Griaule, who yesterday with Lutten’s help painted a Nativity for 
Antonios, this afternoon began an Assumption. 


There is less rain, but a lot of wind, and there is a storm over Lake Tana. 


The slave, Desta, working with Lifszyc, told her among other things 
that she is not pregnant, contrary to what we were told, which proves that 
the man who sold her robbed us. 


13 August 


A little Muslim clan has been formed. Mamadou Kamara, Makan, the 
golem Abou Ras. Every morning, Mamadou tells us, Abou Ras wakes them, 
him and his friend Makan, with three kicks in the behind as a signal to do 


their prayers. 


I decided to go with Abba Jerome to Malkam Ayyahou's. Abba Jerome 
suddenly discovers that there would be no gift more pleasing to the old zar 
than several ounces of gunpowder to throw on her fire. So Abba Jerome 
and I, on our way to her house, make a detour to go to the market. There 
we purchase for 1 thaler a quantity of gunpowder equivalent to 50 full Gras 
cartridge cases, plus one extra case thrown into the bargain. We take our 
purchase carefully wrapped in my handkerchief to the old woman who, as 


SI In his subsequent article 
“La Croyance aux genies 

zor en Ethiopie du Nord" 
[The Belief in Zar Genies in 
Northern Ethiopia}, Leiris 
would describe the some- 
times startling transitions 
among the multiple spirits that 
possessed Malkam Ayyahou: 

“I have come to believe that 
her zor constituted a sort of 
dressing room of personalities 
for her, which she could put 
on according to need, and in 
response to the various coin- 
cidences of her daily exis- 
tence, personalities that 
provided her with ready- 
made behaviors and attitudes, 
halfway between life and 
theater’"—See Michel Leiris, 
“La Croyance aux genies zar 
en Ethiopie du Nord,” Le 
Joumal de psychologie normale 
et pathologique 35(1-2) 
(1938), collected in Miroir de 
fAfrique (Jean Jamin ed.) (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1996), p. 942. 
[Trans.] 


soon as she receives the gift, kisses our hands and goes into ecstasy. In an 
instant, she assumes the personality of Abba Qwosqwos, the military zar that 
possesses her, whereas up to now we have hardly seen her except in the guise 
of Abba Yosef, the religious zar, or Rahielo, the Circe.’' With her are the 
faithful Ballatatch, another adept, a slave, and a young boy who comes to 
bring her some barley from the market. They haggle over the price for quite 
some time. 


An initial pinch of gunpowder in the fire puts Abba Qwosqwos in a 
good mood. His fist on his hip, his chest taut, he sings military songs, claps 
his hands, and throws his head back like an old veteran. Into the middle of 
all this comes the pretty Dinqnesh (Fitaorari Sabrie, or Lidj Sabrie, by her 
zar name). She has an evil look on her face, moves like a sleepwalker, and 
talks in a whine with her little child’s voice. After greeting her mistress, she 
disappears, and then reappears a few minutes later, looking even more 
disheveled. She quickly goes up to the old woman, bows before her, and 
kisses her knees. With both hands stretched out flat, the old woman slaps 
her hard on the back two or three times, reciting a prayer. Sitting beside 
the old woman during these blows, I see Dinqnesh’s face harden, and I hear 
her moan like a woman in unbearable throes of pleasure. Then, somewhat 
calmer, she crouches down to the right of the patronne. Shortly before, she 
went to bathe and, naked on the riverbank, was struck by the spirit. She 


was, in fact, possessed by a djinn and, since djinns are water spirits, baths 
are bad for her right now... 


The songs of Abba Qwosqwos are momentarily interrupted by the 
appearance of the invalid I saw on my first visit in her dark hutch. Better 


now, and on the way to being fully cured, she comes to pay her respects to 
the patronne. 


But the latter, excited by the singing and talking, decides that one pinch 
of gunpowder isn’t enough to make Abba Qwosqwos happy. A word under 
her breath to Dinqnesh and she goes to fetch the rest. The bottom part of 
a calabash heaped with embers is brought in and set in the middle of the 
room. Dinqnesh throws some powder that falls beside the charcoal and 
doesn't ignite. She throws another pinch. Two or three seconds pass, then 
the powder blazes up. First a modest flame; then a shower of sparks; then a 


great “psssssshuuuuuut” and a huge flame. I am dazzled and have a violent 
sensation of being cooked. Opaque coils of smoke, through which I catch 
a glimpse of the heels of Abba Jerome who, with a single leap, has dived to 
the other side of the room. Feeling as if hell is licking at my face and arms, 
I jump up and climb onto the sort of low divan of dried mud on which I’ve 
been sitting. A moment of stupor, then everyone begins coughing in the 
thick smoke and brushing themselves off while the old woman, impervious 
to the flames, sings war songs and cackles with laughter. She and Dinqnesh 
are untouched, but Abba Jerome has his fingers burned and his beard and 
one pant-leg singed. My own hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes are slightly 
singed, but my forearms are almost completely stripped of hair. Poor 


Ballatatch has the front of her shamma totally ruined. As for the old } 


woman's house—it is still standing, contrary to what one might have thought. 


Ballatatch goes out for a few moments and then, when the smoke | 


finally disperses, returns and takes little Dinqnesh, the clumsy cause of the 
accident, to task. Throwing her pinch of gunpowder onto the fire, she neg- 
lected to keep the rest at a distance, and a leaping spark set fire to the whole 
thing. Ballatatch, furious, calls her “bad-mannered.” Then Ballatatch leaves, 
having to go and prepare dinner for her lover and employer the medical 
orderly. To console her, I give her a make-up powder compact with a mirror 
that I have with me. 


Abba Jerome and I laugh it off, but Malkam Ayyahou is so joyful that 
she is in a state of delirium. The spirit came down, one of the great awolya, 
rulers of the bush and protectors of the animals—elephants, buffalo, and 
others—whose milk the zar drink. It only took this fumigation with gun- 
powder, evocative of the hunt, to drive her to this pitch of lyricism. Nothing 
else mattered, not even a visit from an older but very beautiful woman who 
came to consult her on behalf of her young brother and whom the patronne 
dismissed after a prayer, accompanied by the burning of a stony-looking 
and extraordinarily strong-smelling substance which was, in fact, incense; 
nor the visit of the “fiancée” that Malkam Ayyahou found for Abba Jerome's 
servant after his attempt to rape Dinqnesh. Extremely overwrought, the 
patronne threatens the servant, before his “fiancée,” with castration by evil 
spirits if he doesn’t always serve Abba Jerome with the proper devotion. 


A few more songs, and we go. One last surprise, just as we have gotten 
on our mules: skipping along like a little girl, holding up her shamma to 
avoid splashing it in the puddles, Malkam Ayyahou approaches us, coquet- 
tishly drapes her veil over her face, simpers, smiles, and makes sweet eyes at 


' us. For suddenly she is no longer Abba Quosqwos the brave soldier, but 


Chankit the little Negress, Rahielo’s handmaiden, who is worried about let- 
ting us leave without having eaten. 


Returned to camp to learn that—while we were playing with fire and 
gunpowder—the ridge-pole of Roux’s studio had broken and, to keep it 
from collapsing completely, Roux, snatching up a cane from the ground, 
had had to hold up the roof like a living caryatid until help arrived. 


i 14 August (Sunday) 


Fell asleep with the comforting vision of the feet of Berhanie (“My light,” 
as Malkam Ayyahou calls Abba Jerome) floating halfway between the floor 
and ceiling in the witch's den, and had a good night's rest. Yesterday evening, 
poor Berhanie had to entrust himself to Larget, who dabbed picric acid on 
his fingers and trimmed his beard to make it more symmetrical. Ballatatch 


_ naturally didn’t come to see us, but Lifszyc meets her in the evening: her 


! arm is bandaged, as her burns are fairly serious. When the powder blew up, 
i the flames went toward her and Abba Jerome. 


The Lazarist father from Kerker (who came to hold Mass), the Consul, 


| his technical assistant, and the Italian trader known as the “Minister of 
Commerce” come to lunch. If the father is to be believed, the number of 
| possessed has greatly increased in the past year. In his village, there are three 
: people who display, according to him, definite signs of demonic possession. 
` | try to get more information out of him, but he is only preoccupied with 
+ the reality, not the modalities, of possession; consequently, he doesn’t tell 
| me anything very interesting. 


In the afternoon, an interview with Abba Jerome’s servant, the one who 


: attacks the shifta, who was “engaged” under the auspices of the old woman, 
_ and whom she likes very much because of his experience as an elephant 
: hunter. He tells me how, as soon as they enter the hunting zone, the hunters 
take off their mateb (the cord that every Abyssinian wears around his neck 


for life, as a sign that he is Christian), swear oaths of mutual assistance, and | 


then sacrifice a white kid goat and dedicate themselves to the beles, which is 
the same species of fig tree as the Tree of Paradise. Once they enter the hunting 
zone, by untying their cords and making a blood sacrifice, they have deserted 
their religion and are now on the plane of the great beasts of the bush, the 
zar, the phantoms, in a land where certain plants hold invisible sway . . . 


15 August 


The beles to which the hunters make a sacrifice is not the same beles as the | 
fig Tree of Life. It is a simple case of homonymy.* The beles of the hunters | 
is the great spirit of the bush, the protector of the beasts, which it keeps | 


hidden if one isn’t careful to curry its favors. 


For the hunters, the elephant, lion, rhinoceros, buffalo, and giraffe are | 


the five game of honor, the five beasts whose trophies they must later wear, 
simultaneously bearing the weight of their spirits, which come to dwell in 
them as a penance, or as the zar nest in the body of the possessed. And they 
cannot even be sure that the blood of sacrifice will succeed in absolving 
them for the time being... 


For without a doubt, the unfamiliar, the bush, the outside world invade 
us from all sides. Eicher we are hunters who repudiate everything, dedicate 
ourselves voluntarily to the outside world so as to be imbued by, to draw 
sustenance from, and to take pride in certain superior powers—great like 


the blood that beats in the heart of a beast, great like all inspiration, ; 


inevitably diabolical, great like the green of leaves, like madness; or we are 
the possessed, doomed sooner or later to be overwhelmed by this same 
quagmire of the outside world, and who, at the cost of a thousand torments 
which sometimes bring death in their wake, acquire the right to sign once 
and for all a pact with the eternal, imaginary demon of the outside and the 
inside which is our own spirit. 

I am far from indifferent now. Some would say, perhaps, that I am 
indeed showing signs of possession. No doubt they would rebuke me, too, 
in the name of “scientific objectivity” . . . 


* Later, other informants told 
me the opposite. 
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>l entrust my sorrows to 


you” 


16 August 


I have had a third interview with Kasahoun the hunter. He is very precise. 
A man who kills an elephant is indeed possessed. The spirit inhabits him 


' and, if all the elephants in an area of the bush have been wiped out, the 


genie of that bush comes to hover over the killers, above the abbigam (or 
elephants’ spirits) by which they are already possessed. Thus it rules over a 
great herd of men, who replace the former herd of elephants. And these 
men must jealously protect their honor—which is simply the honor of the 
elephant—under pain of being attacked by evils, like those smitten by the 
zar, and of falling, at least for a time, into semi-madness. They must always 
be clean, well fed, well clothed and, if possible, never work. Kasahoun had 
a field in Zaghie that he used to till, but he had to leave it, as the abbigam 
that dwelt in him couldn’t hear the humiliation. Once, even, he was ill and 
delirious, and his friends told him a number of days later, once he recovered 
consciousness, that he sang, danced, and “trumpeted like an elephant.” He 
now serves Abba Jerome, who is an honorable man, the equivalent of a great 
chief. He can do this without demeaning himself, just as he could also be a 
shifta, and just as he, I suspect, pimps . . . As long as he has coffee, 
hydromel, and meat, as long as he dances (at Malkam Ayyahou’s, where he 
lives) with the possessed, the abbigam leaves him in peace; but, although 
proud and light-hearted, he carries an everlasting curse, which is ready to 
spring up in cangible form at the first shock of impoverishment. Thus he 
lives, more joyful than others when he has the wherewithal, more downcast 


: when he is poor, but always under an equivocal burden of honor. 


17 August 


| Nothing, aside from this discovery: Malkam Ayyahou will pass down her 
| role as a possessed healer to her daughter Emawayish,* the beautiful—if 
i slightly withered—waxen princess. I find it disconcerting to think that forty 
: days after her mother’s death, this woman, who looks so calm and 
£ reserved—despite her mighty belches when she eats injera—will become 
sick and crazy, just as the old woman was in her time; that she will be told 
: how, in order to recover, she must appease the spirits that haunt the house 
; by restoring to them the habits they had adopted as her mother's guests; to 


think that after the usual rites and sacrifices she will take over the heritage 
of neurosis as well as the stock-in-trade; that she too will perhaps become 
an old clown, an aged crone given to sublime flights . . . This makes me 
come to see this woman as much more beautiful than she is withered. 


18 August 


A nocturnal visit to Malkam Ayyahou for St. Michael’s Eve. Hoping the 
zar will descend, I go with Abba Jerome, and Roux joins us. 


6:30 p.m.: arrival at Malkam Ayyahou’s. We find her alone with : 


Kasahoun and the girl she has selected as his fiancée. 


6:55 p.m.: Roux lights one of the Bengal lights that we brought hoping 
to please the old lady. Immediately the zar Mansour, the ashkar of Abba 
Yosef, descends. 


At 7 o'clock, we bring out two bottles of mastika that we've brought 
along with us. The old woman, delighted, blesses them with a prayer, while 
the conversation continues. 


If Ballatarch was burned, according to Mansour it was because before 
she came she had spent the night with a man. Moreover, she is prideful 
(hadn't she refused to serve the coffee?). The awolya punished her. 

At 7:05, wanting to burn our bridges (for I am still counting on this 
Eve of St. Michael to bring the zar to a certain degree of excitation), I dis- 
miss the ashkar and the mules. 

I have brought Griaule’s leather whip (which I always borrow when I 
go out on my mule, not having a riding crop of my own). 


Roux, to whom I described the flagellation practices in which the zar ; 


indulge, picks up the whip and amuses himself by cracking it. At his request, ; 


Kasahoun's fiancée bends down before him and, smiling, receives two mock į 


lashes. 


Dinqnesh, who hasn’t been doing well ever since a djinn struck her ; 


while she was bathing on market day, makes a brief appearance. She is com- i 
plaining of a pain in her side and finding it hard to breathe. The sight of 


Roux’s whip terrifies her. 
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Thrilled by Abba Jerome’s distribution of some cologne, Malkam 
Ayyahou takes off all her necklaces to have them perfumed and kneads them 
in her hands. Thrilled, too, by the Bengal lights (but less so than on the 
day of the gunpowder), she sings, whistles (her lips half-open and motion- 
less), dances and embodies an infinite number of characters, corresponding 
to the zar who inhabit her. 


After Roux is put to flight by an invading army of fleas, Malkam 
Ayyahou draws from a large bag a series of ornaments, the gala insignia of 
various zar. She shows us the lions mane diadem, the green headband and 
the stole of black cotton embroidered in many colors, which are the privi- 
lege of Seyfou Tchenguer, the most illustrious zar of all; the headband, also 
green but shorter, worn by Dinqnesh when she is the Fitaorari Sabrie; the 


! black headband of Abba Tougour (= Black Father); the loincloth and mottled 


black and white belt of Abba Nebro (= Father Leopard); and other finery 
belonging to less important zar. Decked out once more in Seyfou Tchenguer's 
accouterments, she swaggers around like a warrior as she explains what the 
ornaments are. Then all these marvels are engulfed by the bag. 


Shortly before midnight, when Abba Jerome and I return from the gar- 
den (where we went to take a stroll while they were preparing the plaited 
leather bed where we are going to sleep), we find Malkam Ayyahou singing 
a song in Amharic—taken up in chorus by the “fiancée,” the old black slave 
and the oldest of Abba Jerome's servants—in which each verse begins with: 

Allahou meseli 

Ya Rabbi Mohammedi... 


, and which has an Arabic melody. She sings with power and reverence, seated 
i and swaying her body rhythmically. She invokes the Trinity in the same 


i song, having no fear of syncretism. 


Abba Jerome and I lay down fully dressed after receiving her blessing. 


Everyone retires. She herself settles down to sleep in her corner. The old 
| slave sleeps with her little girl, alone in the middle of the room. 


I doze off at first, but after 1:30 a.m. comes the invasion. Abba Jerome's 


| flashlight reveals bedbugs, which will make it impossible for me to get 
! another wink of sleep. 


At 4 a.m., I hear Malkam Ayyahou soliloquizing in her corner. Pre- 
sumably lying in bed, she is talking in hushed tones and reciting, as in an 
invocation, the names of several of her zar. I catch those of the soldier Abba 
Quwosqwos and Abba Tchenguer. 


At 6:25, Malkam Ayyahou gets up. A client has had her woken up, 


requesting an urgent consultation for her sick son. Malkam Ayyahou goes | 


to receive the client, then goes around the house giving orders for coffee, 
and visiting the sick women living in the other building. At 7 o'clock, 
she returns and we resume our talk. Visibly tired and saying that her eyes 
hurt (for which she asks me for medicine), she answers every question, not 
on the usual plane of mythological exaltation but in a very level-headed 
manner. Then Kasahoun’s “fiancée” serves the coffee. Malkam Ayyahou 
recites the prayer over the ritual tray and then talks about her cups. 


There is Shankalla (“Negress”), a blue cup; Weyzero (“lady”), a little 
white cup with red bands; the special cup for certain treatments, a sort of 
cylindrical white pot; the horn cup from which the little black girl Chankit 
(whom Malkam Ayyahou mimes so well) drinks; and finally che large cup 
(green with white crescents and stars) which is “the throne and the judge” 
and holds the coffee grounds, which are used to cicatrize wounds and which 
in certain cases the adepts use as kohl to blacken their eyes religiously . . . 


Coffee over, Abba Jerome and I leave, now that the mules I sent for | 
have arrived. It is the day of St. Michael, my patron saint. I come across a | 
congregation leaving church and watch the soldiers in their dark cloaks and į 
with rifles on their shoulders, as they gravely escort some dignitary. I listen | 


to the sound of the big drums of the priests. I listen to the singing. And I | 


think of Malkam Ayyahou, her myths, her astonishing transformations of Í 


personality, her tales of djinns and sirens, her Muslim song... 


19 August 


All day long with Abba Jerome, checking the notes we made last night at 
Malkam Ayyahou’s. 


Energetic battle against the bedbugs and fleas I picked up there. 


| 20 August 


! Things are getting better. The itching has subsided. Malkam Ayyahou, who 
| the other night was cursing the fleas that preyed on Roux (“May the tongues 
of the fleas be cut out! May their teeth be broken!”), has perhaps provided 
me with some invisible balm... 


Today, market day, Griaule bought a fine white sacrificial ram to be 
delivered. 


I think of the declaration she made on that quiet but memorable St. 
! Michael’s Eve: “Twenty-three years ago, before possessing Malkam Ayyahou, 
| Abba Yosef caused his ‘horse’ (i.e. Malkam Ayyahou) to have a miscarriage, 
as he only likes to enter into clean places.” All events seem impoverished in 
comparison with these words... 


The paintings in Antonios church are still being removed. However, 
; the telephone operators of Gondar have taken it upon themselves to alert 
i the dedjaz Wond Woussen. The fitaorari Makourya has taken no action, 
| however, judging that the redoing of a church has nothing inherently 
| blameworthy about it. 


The youngest of Abba Jerome's servants has caught scabies. 


| 21 August 


i Saw Malkam Ayyahou again. She went to visit her daughter, as she does 
| every Sunday. So I go, too, with Abba Jerome. 


In the name of Abba Yosef, Malkam Ayyahou dictates a beautiful letter 
| of thanks for the ram. Not knowing how to write, she signs it with four 
; crosses: a simple one as a blessing for Griaule, another simple one for 
| Roux, a double one for Abba Jerome and me, and one with a loop for Mile. 
| Lifszyc. 
l She describes her daughter’s wedding, how from that day on, Abba Yosef 
; baptized her Weyzero Tchenguer (“Princess Tchenguer”), and how her son- 

i in-law—a well-known dabtara—having refused to “become great through 

| the support of his wife,” was possessed almost to the point of being killed 

| by a selection of the most evil zar his mother-in-law could send him. 


Emawayish no longer conceals the fact that she has to succeed her 
mother, nor even that she is already possessed. But she still seems a bit dis- 
turbed and frightened when those things are spoken of. In spite of her filth, 
she has a distinguished manner and is literate . . . I imagine that her ambi- 
tion is to become the wife or concubine of a European at the consulate. 
And so it’s better for her not to be too demoniacal. Seeing my arms, she 
takes pity on me over the scars left by the powder burns and especially the 
bug bites. 


Her mother sets out with a loping stride for Gondar while we stay for a 
while to chat with her. Then comes the rain, just as we are about to leave. 
To encourage us to be patient, Emawayish takes from a corner a copy of the 
official Ethiopian newspaper and—as if she were reciting the “David”>*— 
calmly reads it out loud to us. The leading article is naturally devoted to 
the Ras Haylou, who (as has been the custom since his arrest) is being made 
a scapegoat. When the rain stops, we go. We will see Emawayish again on 
Tuesday at her mother’s house, at a feast to which we are invited: the feasts 
of the Virgin will be over and the zar can resume their dancing. 


In camp, tomorrow being the Assumption, the slave was given several 
cartridges to buy herself talla. She politely offers us some, very honored that 
we accept it. 


The consul’s gardener, who had been scolded because the garden had 
been ravaged for a number of days by a porcupine that he hadn’t managed 
to catch, has now gone mad. He violently beat his wife and children. In the 
guardhouse jail cell, where he is now chained up, he can talk of nothing 
but the porcupine. 


22 August 


The mournfulness of a feast day. No informants; to have something to do, I 
tidy up the crates and review some papers. Above all, gloomy thoughts . . . 


To go home; to be old; to have behind me that which I had before me. 
How many occupations I will have to struggle to find to keep myself from 
going mad! How can I ever live in France again? In an attempt to forget 
myself I make plans for study after study, book after book. But what misery, 
what an end to everything, what death to all hope! 


52 The “David,” i.e, a psalter, 
called such because a number 
of the Psalms in the Bible 
were attributed to King David. 
[Trans.] 


53 Leins, letter to Zette, 
August 23, 1932: 


{...] Now t have a third idea 
for a publication: the transla- 
tion, with an introduction and 
commentary, of Abba Jerome's 
notebook, with the notes he 
has been taking during our vis- 
its with the old zar Malkam 
Ayyahou. t think that it would 
be possible to put together a 
surprising book that, while 
remaining scientific, could be 
written in a literary manner. 
The subject, too, which is as 
much a matter of psychiatry 
and psychology as of ethnog- 
raphy, throws many things into 
question. [ ...] Everyone is 
doing well except for Larget, 
who has noticeably aged. 
Griaule and Lutten are taking 
on an enormous job; today 
they need to finish taking away 
the Antonios frescos, which 
when restored will be some- 
thing magnificent, | think, in 
Europe in any case. | am a lit- 
tle frightened sometimes at 
the enormous amount of 
work that all of this will 
require once we return (clas- 
sification, publications, exposi- 
tions, etc.), but at the same 
tume | am happy, because what 
| fear the most now is not 
having anything to do. And 
also. | believe that devoting 
myself to all this upon our 
retum will not be in any way a 
self-reyection but a poetic act. 
Pulling together my travel 
journal, working further on 
the study of the secret lan- 
guage of the Dogon of Sanga, 
publishing the remarks and 


nares arenes eerrememna: E rman anes 


23 August” 


The gardener, whom yesterday the consul gave temporary leave so that he 
could attend Mass, has promised a bundle of candles to Saint John, in 
return for the death of the porcupine. This, I have no doubt, has to do with 
some new type of possession . . . 


The slave has been half-drunk since last night. She keeps coming up 
to everyone to offer her talla or to ask absolutely pointless questions about 
her work. Her son, whom she stuffed with food, threw up three times 
during the night. 


24 August®4 


Another night at Malkam Ayyahou’s—a tumultuous night, but during the 
course of it I get bored. I had started off in high spirits and happily crossed 
the stream, now considerably swollen by the rain. Why did the dances of 
the zar I saw there (Malkam Ayyahou and an adept in full costume), their 
whirling heads and speeches intermingled with roars, seem so very tainted 
to me? And the filth, the disorder, the wretched tawdriness! I was also both- 
ered by the presence of some men, like the macabre presence of waiters in 
certain café-brothels. Speaking no Amharic and finding myself the only 
onlooker among people solely wanting to enjoy themselves or to rave, I felt 
terribly foreign. I treated Abba Jerome like a pupil, continually making him 
take notes. One pleasant memory: that of Emawayish, her regal air now 
infused with a succubus-like quality, with her soft, moist and cold flesh, 
which nauseates me and at the same time scares me a little. But is she not 
predestined? And when her first husband went mad, did he not flee from 
the house to go and howl in the ruins of Gondar’s castles? 


No! There is nothing to be done: this is Abyssinia and one is even fur- 
ther away here than in the other world... 


The four bottles of brandy we brought (each offered to one of the old 
woman's personalities: one for Abba Yosef, one for Rahielo, one for Abba 
Tchenguer and a special one for little Chankit) inspire a military dance, 
which is executed—amid clouds of dust—by Malkam Ayyahou and her 
disguised adept, whose zar’s name is Dedjaz Debbeb. 


Both women are in full dress: a hunter’s diadem of a lion’s mane, an 
elephant hunters headband (made of cloth with long, floating ends). For 
Malkam Ayyahou, a sort of embroidered black stole; and both of them with 
their loins wrapped with checkered loincloths knotted under their sham- 
mas. Each is carrying one of the whips with a little bell used to subdue recal- 


citrant zar. 


Among those in attendance is a priest who is a younger brother of 
Malkam Ayyahou. He is only there, he tells Abba Jerome, because he has 
come to pray for his sister’s recovery. In fact, when darkness falls and the 
male guests leave, he stretches out on a bench and spends most of the time 
asleep, even snoring, 


I learn by chance that the celebrations began yesterday and that there 
had been dancing all night. Thinking that they deliberately didn’t tell us, 
that we were summoned today so as to ensure that we wouldn't go yesterday, 
I erupt into a rage and ask Abba Jerome to tell Malkam Ayyahou that “I 
think Abba Yosef is a devout bastard.” Naturally, Abba Jerome doesn’t trans- 


late this. Had he done so, my words would have had no effect, as they would - 


just have said chat I was possessed by the zar. To tell the truth, I think I was 
more possessed by the hydromel . . . I realize this now, looking back on 
other small “misdemeanors,” so to speak, that I committed. 


Another war dance by the two women is accompanied by shouts such 
as “Long live Adouah!” and boasts such as “I (zar so-and-so) killer of dab- 
tara.” Dedjaz Debbeb—a tall, black slut who looks alternately dazed and 
spiteful—next dances furiously by herself. Swinging her head in a wide, cir- 
cular motion on a vertical plane (a movement which reminds me of the 
Cross of Lorraine masks in Sanga scraping the earth with their tips), she 
dances and roars, with the roars starting as the head is lowered and ending 
with a sharp grunt at the moment when, straightening up, she leans back 
to catch her breath; between the beginning of the roar and the final grunt 
comes, like a kind of counter-melody, the recitation (very fast) of the 
Joukkara or war cry. 


A few minutes later, Dedjaz Debbeb, who has stopped for lack of breath, 
leans over the fire to receive a Fumigation with gunpowder. The dose is for- 
tunately weaker than on the day of the famous explosion . . . 


{ttle poems of Malkam 
Ayyahou, when I consider all 
of it, it seems completely faith- 
ful to the path I've always fol- 
lowed. It doesn't signal a 
departure in a new direction 
but—aquite to the contrary—a 
prolongation. In any case, this 
is a task from which | cannot 
slip away, intellectually, and 
which | believe, moreover. | 
am the only one capable of 
carrying out the way | think it 
should be done. It will no 
longer have anything to do 
with surrealism or the pictur- 
esque café existence. These 
will be living documents, 
whose profoundly poetic char- 
acter | will only strive to make 
felt, while putting myself in the 
foreground as little as possi- 
ble.[{...] 

This afternoon, | am going 
with Abba Jerome to the old 
zar woman's house for a feast 
we've been invited to. 1 won- 
der if | will finally see some 
real possession—t! mean: peo- 
ple in a state of trance. and 
not just peacefut possessed 
people. | have the impression 
that | will be disappointed, but 
what I'll see will nonetheless 
be interesting from a docu- 
mentary point of view. In any 
case, Abba Jerome will be able 
to record the songs. [...] 


54 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August 24, 1932: 


[...]As 1 should have 
expected, | was very disap- 
pointed by the feast yesterday 
evening, to such an extent that 
for the moment | no longer 


ot Cen 
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have any desire to write a 
book This hasn't come about 
without a certain demoraliza- 

tion. for all of a sudden | felt 
terribly foreign; as much at 
least as | can feel foreign in 
Europe. And then everything 
here is so seedy, there is too 
much dust; the dilapidated 
state of everything is appalling. 
An ancient capital like Gondar 
ends up being no more than a 
bunch of huts more wretched 
than any Negro village. [ ...] 


Violent dances. Dinqnesh, in a trance, roars and throws herself about, 
then lies down rather limply on the ground. No rolling in the dust. Muslim 
songs in chorus, accompanied by clapping. Malkam Ayyahou, beating a 
drum, leads the round. She is invaded by more and more zar. With each 
new possession, as soon as the zar reveals himself, everyone rises and greets 
him, as if a new guest has just come in. 


The singing lasts a long time. The men withdraw. Then comes dinner, 
which we eat, Malkam Ayyahou, Emawayish, Abba Jerome, and I, grouped 
around the big basketful of soft flatbread or injera, on which Emawayish 
spreads the cabbage with her fingers or sets the hardboiled eggs that form 
the basis of the meal. 


After dinner, Emawayish excuses herself: she wants to go to sleep, and 
stretches out on a bench with her baby. But the bugs give her no rest. 
To pass the cime—and as the rain is preventing Abba Jerome and | from 
leaving—she picks up the drum and begins to sing. A handsome face; she 
sometimes scratches between her toes. 


She sings love songs, half-improvised. There are references to her 
divorce, which set her free; to her scorn for wealth, so worthless next to 
love; to the boy who is driven by his passion to become a shifta, or who 
wishes he were a parasite, the better to penetrate his beloved. In poems, she 
reproaches her mother—who replies to her—for having struck her with 


sickness and treated her harshly . . . And thus there commences a long dia- 
logue in song. 


From time to time, the old woman instigates a crisis: now she remains 
seated, covers her head with her shamma and tosses and turns, moaning or 
letting out a torrent of words. Around 2 a.m., Abba Yosef manifests himself; 
as soon as this violent crisis is over—the shamma thrown off—Abba Yosef 
gives the adepts moral advice as they come in turn to prostrate themselves 
at his feet. To Dinqnesh: “It is wrong to sleep with the servants as you do.” 
To Kasahoun's fiancée: “You look at the officers too much.” To Kasahoun 
himself: “Do not kill antelopes!” Each of them, after being apostrophized, 
receives a blessing and promises not to repeat the offense. I myself am feeling 
very disgruntled and increasingly isolated. Listening to the song lyrics, I 
can only grasp what Abba Jerome has time to translate for me. I am still 


vexed at not having been invited the night before. It is a cruel blow to realize 
to what an extent I am the foreigner. Emawayish, who sees me still taking 
notes or making Abba Jerome do so, urges me to act like everyone else and 
enjoy myself... My ashkars, who are there, sitting not far from me, singing, 
laughing, and clapping their hands, irritate me. I realize only too well how 
they would despise me if 1 descended to their level and let myself go . . . 
Horrible to be a European, disliked but respected as long as he remains 
walled behind his demi-god’s pride, jeered at as soon as he tries to come 
any closer! Twice I ask for the mules to take us home. Abba Jerome, who is 
thoroughly enjoying the singing (alchough the bugs are beginning to attack 


him too) makes various excuses: the lack of moonlight; the hyenas, which | 


he said he heard crying when he went outside to take a leak. 


Worn out, disgusted, I resign myself to staying. Buc my irritation ! 


increases as the enchanting but unintelligible songs continue, and I firmly 
order the mules. The ashkars go to fetch them. 


Emawayish—who wants to go to Europe, or at least to Eritrea—goes 
into throes of ecstasy over our European clothes. She fingers my “bush- 


shirt,” my “Bedford” shorts,’ Abba Jerome's striped trousers . . . As we are 


saying farewell, the priest wakes up and, like everyone else, wishes us a 
pleasant journey back. 


25 August 


Bitterness. Resentment at ethnography, which forces one to take the 
position of the observer, so inhuman, in circumstances where it would be 
necessary to let oneself go. 


A visit from Kasahoun, who announces that (thanks to his diplomacy) | 


Emawayish’s last husband—the one from whom she has just separated—is 
getting back together with her. The girl was reluctant, as the man is miserly 


: 55 In English in the original. 
1 [Trans] 


and jealous, but it has been decided. Besides, he is the father of her baby. | 


Pretending that he has taken some medicine, Kasahoun leaves early, in real- 
ity to go to the feast they are having at the house of the reconciled couple. 


A great feast is being prepared in our camp too. Our worthy defrocked 


priest, Abba Qesie, is going to marry a girl from Qwosqwam, in one of the : 


neighboring parishes. An ox has been slaughtered for the banquet tonight. 
The ground under one of our tents is all carpeted with bloody meat which 
Abba Qesie’s colleagues, our servants, will take to Qwosqwam in quarters. 
In great excitement, Abba Qesie himself is walking back and forth, his body 
half naked under his torn shirt. He is clutching a large knife, stained with 
what virgin’s blood? 


26 August 


Wanting to complete the songs, fragments of which Abba Jerome jotted 
down the other night, I send a servant to Emawayish’s house to ask if she 
can see us this afternoon. After a brief time she sends a reply that she cannot, 
since her mother will not be there. I am rather mortified by this declaration; 
I suspect that chings must be gecting more complicated since her reconcil- 
iation with her husband. 


Abba Jerome, suddenly inspired, says that there is only one thing to do: 
ask at once for two mules and go to the mother’s house. A rain shower delays 
us. Then all the ashkars have gone out except for one, who has to go to the 
pasture to fetch the mules by himself. I put on my boots, to avoid getting 
too wet crossing the stream, and to protect myself from the bugs that infest 
our old friend’s house. We walk back and forth, chatting about an entirely 
different incident: our interpreter, Wadadje, got beat up yesterday in the 
town by some of the fitaorari Makourya’s soldiers because he didn't salute 
one of them. Finally the mules arrive, we saddle them, and we go. 


We find the old woman crouched on her trestle bed, her head and 
shoulders bare, surrounded by weeping adepts. She is ill. From her apoca- 
lyptic utterances, it gradually emerges that, returning yesterday from 
Gondar, she almost drowned crossing the stream, which rose so high at one 


| point in the day that two women and a donkey were indeed drowned. 
| Three of her adepts, who were waiting for her at the house, thought she 
| was dead and began to wail. When she arrived, she was soaked to the skin, 
l owing her salvation solely to the intervention of the zar Merkeb (“ship”), 
; who came to her aide with about fifty invisibles. What ensued was a night 


: of complete panic, delirium, and possession, during which about twenty 


genies descended, causing the women to writhe and scream, culminating 


with the sudden irruption (through one of the tiny windows) of about fifty 
lions and fifty hyenas, sent by the zar Sheikh Ambaso (“Sheikh Lion”). 


There was more drama the day before yesterday, which explains the 
high state of excitement. Emawayish and her husband are not, as I thought, 
reconciled. The husband made his peace with the mother, and as a result 
the girl consented to make things up. Coming to ask her forgiveness, the 
husband found her having coffee with two of the young men I myself met 
at Malkam Ayyahou’s on the night of the dancing, who are apparently rel- 
atives. Immediately furious and convinced that he was being betrayed, the 
husband knocked over the coffee and then pulled out a loaded revolver and 
tried to kill the unfortunate Emawayish. When the others intervened, the 
maniac calmed down, but the reconciliation was a failure. 


After hearing this story, I tell Malkam Ayyahou that Abba Jerome and 
I are completely devoted to her daughter and that she can rely on us at all 
times. I promise her that I am going to think about what would be the best 
thing to do. While having this translated, I assume a tone of chivalrous 
indignation, but as soon as I finish speaking, I realize how likely it is that 
my support will remain platonic, and I feel ashamed of an enthusiasm that 
is so abstract. 

Shortly before she tried to cross the river, lightning struck the ground 
very close to Malkam Ayyahou and almost killed her. It was thrown by Abba 
Yosef, who was angry with Malkam Ayyahou and her adepts because they 
had worked and gone out on that day, the Feast of the Apostles. 


Our conversation continues in a steady tone, more inquiry than reve- : 


lation. I indulge in some friendly buffoonery, such as reading the ladies’ | 
hands. I depict Malkam Ayyahou as having a grand personality, Aggadetch |; 


(Dedjaz Debbeb) as being a complex person. I am already planning to 
describe Dinqnesh as a nice little whore, but she doesn’t give me her hand. 
I also dispense some medical advice: to Aggadetch, who has an upset 


stomach; to Dingnesh, whose feet hurt. Incidentally, I learn that the latter 
had syphilis four years ago. Malkam Ayyahou attributes her bad feet partly 


to the effects of this disease, partly to the fact that—going out so often at } 


night in search of men—she sometimes treads on the urine (or sperm) of | 


djinns. 
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Shortly before we leave, Aggadetch apologizes for not saying goodbye 
to me the other night. I am momentarily dumbfounded, as | remember 
quite well shaking her hand, but I find out that at the time we were leaving, 
she was no longer the zar Debbeb but the zar Seggoudem ... 


When we return, Kasahoun, who has accompanied us, gives us some 
new details concerning the story about Emawayish. Because her husband 
upset the coffee, which is the “blood of God” for her, she swore in front of 
the priest chat she would become a Muslim before she would be reconciled 
with him. 


27 August 


Dull work translating texts with the lame informant. Thinking of the old 
womans incessant flashes of revelation, and the unusual aura of charm ema- 
nating from her daughter, measuring the immense value I attach to recording 
their words, I can no longer put up with methodical research through inter- 
rogation. I need to submerge myself in their drama, to touch their ways of 
being, to bathe in living flesh. To hell with ethnography! Abba Jerome's 
notebook—in which I make him note down everything the old woman, or 
her daughter, or any member of the household says—is a world of revela- 
tions, and translating it transports me, every time, into delirium... I am 
in a curious nervous state: detached but helplessly preoccupied by these 
things. Above all, I am agonized by the thought that this wonderful struc- 
ture may collapse for reasons that are, from my point of view, absurd, such 
as if Emawayish, for example, persists in refusing to see us out of fear of her 
former husband. On several pages of the notebook are fragments of the 
poems she sang the other night, and I will not rest until they are completed. 


While I am working with Abba Jerome to translate the notes he took 


i during yesterday's visit, the eldest son of Emawayish (who spends a lot of 
: time in our camp, looking for odd jobs to bring him some small remuner- 


ation) shows up. He brings me a sprig of a sweet-smelling plant, like basil. 


: I send him at once to fetch me an armful, which I stow under my bed: per- 
haps it will drive away the bedbugs I brought back yesterday; in any case, 
: it will help to plunge me into the world of magic, for this is the plant chat 
is strewn on the floor when the zar or demons are invoked. 


We finish the translation just before 5 o'clock. Having no informant 
at hand, I suggest to Abba Jerome that we take a stroll. I casually mention 
my regret at having to wait for the completion of the songs. Abba Jerome— 
definitely a man of initiative—strikes while the iron is hot. We will go right 
away to Emawayish’s house, escorted by her son, who will announce that 
we are with him at the last moment. We are taking tea and sugar so as not 
to cause her the embarrassment of having to offer us coffee. 


eee meee meee eee errr ee ee sees seer enesesesrereseeeevresenevrecese 


We have been able to complete a large number of the songs. Emawayish 
also recited some other poems. She is, as usual, attentive and friendly, but 
sometimes somber. Although she is a woman who can take care of herself 
(at times her face hardens and there is an indomitable glint in her eye), it is 
clear that the proximity of the man with the revolver makes her nervous. 
When I leave, I renew, through Abba Jerome, my promises of devotion and 
tell her that I hope that tomorrow she will accompany her mother, who is 
supposed to come to our camp. 


Returning with Abba Jerome, I am somber. It’s a pity not to be able to 
do anything for this girl, not to be able to remove her from the brutality of 
a stupid man. But obviously, to do so it would be necessary to take her 
under one’s wing, to substitute oneself for him, in short, to abduct her. For 
this it would take an unattached man and, for the whole thing not to turn 


into a ridiculous joke, a man who loves her and whom she could love... ; 
Beyond this, there is nothing to be done, and all protestations of devotion | 


remain empty, platonic verbiage. 


28 August 


Lifszyc gave me some news yesterday that, although I don't yet know if it is 
true or false, left me flabbergasted when I heard it. Kasahoun, Abba Jerome's 
servant, told her that Emawayish has been saved: there is a man who wants 
to marry her; and because this man is a member of the Mission, she will 
get her wish to go to Europe. And this member in question is none other 
than Abba Jerome!!! 


I have given this rumor a great deal of thought since yesterday. It is | 


most likely a simple piece of gossip. But couldn’t Abba Jerome have been 


courting her while I thought he was translating my words? I have decided 
to have a talk with him this morning. If he admits that it is true, I will offer 
him my support. I will thus do something for the salvation of this aston- 
ishing girl. From a selfish perspective, I will gain by not having the source 
of poetry suddenly dry up, and, in a sense, I will also seal my pact with the 
zar, to whom I owe my current state of displacement a few feet off the 
ground, hovering in mythology. And who knows?—if Emawayish comes 
with our caravan, perhaps I will gain something else? . . . 


mem m reer sr er eeerere sere ereerereeerereereesereeeseseseeeseeeseoeee 


I said to Abba Jerome what I wanted to say. He didn’t react at all. According 
to him, it’s mere servant's gossip. Whether true or false, this conversation 
shatters my delirium; everything comes back down to the level of farce. 


Emawayish is certainly big enough to take care of herself. Surely she 
isn’t waiting for anyone, if she really wants to be rid of her husband. To be 
certain of this, one only has to see her as I did yesterday, enthroned in her 
house like a matron, with her field slave, her young slave who serves the 
coffee, the field slave’s baby and the whole, indeterminate household, com- 
prising her own two children, one or two little girls from the neighborhood 
and the “guests of God,” strangers, relatives, or friends passing by, such as 
the leper with whom we took tea, and from whose cup it seems to me that 
I must have drunk, without even thinking about it, for that matter. It would 
be puerile to think of saving Emawayish after seeing her sitting at the end 
of the alcove, made of banco and enclosed with bamboo (which shields her 
money, her cotton for spinning, her love letters, her sleep, dangerously peo- 
pled with incubi due to her position as a husbandless wife, and perhaps her 
dreams, those of a woman without a clitoris); after seeing her as I have, alert 
to the slightest sound in her domain, ensuring general respect for the “wheat 
god” and peremptorily ordering her son out to chase away a donkey that 


į was starting to eat the grains . .. A daughter worthy of her mother, despite 
: the sudden sweetness of certain gestures (as, for example, when she felt my 
arms, burned by the gunpowder flames, or the scar I have had for many 
years over my left eye); a worthy princess and heiress, capable of standing 
| up to her mother herself and of firmly reproaching her for having smitten 
: her with possession, so as to ensure the continuity of the dynasty. 


As it had been arranged, she comes to the camp this afternoon with 
her mother, Aggadetch and Dingnesh. I receive the four women in my 
room, so that Abba Jerome and I can talk with them without being dis- 
turbed. I have coffee served, then some tea which, mindful of my manners, 
I pour out myself, first sweetening it with sugar and then with honey. Abba 
Jerome throws incense onto a brazier which he has brought in; everyone 
responds piously with an “Amen!” to the prayers which our old friend recites 
for the occasion. The meeting is very happy, very familial. Emawayish, who 
at first seems ill at ease, sits behind her mother. Suddenly she moves away, 
saying that the latter's radiance is scorching her, and goes to lean on the 
foot of my bed. She is in a state of possession, for Merkeb has not yet for- 
given her for refusing to go down to the river with Malkam Ayyahou on 
the day the old woman was nearly drowned. Emawayish can feel the zar 
pressing down on her shoulders. It gives her such a painful sensation that 
she wants to get further away from her mother, and asks my permission to 
sit on my bed. A few moments later, she seizes my right hand and places it 
in her armpit, to show me how she is burning up. But as soon as her mother 
has given her her blessing, speaking in the name of the angered zar, by slap- 
ping her hard on the back with both hands stretched out flat, Emawayish 
recovers, and the conversation starts back up in a cheerful tone. 


Malkam Ayyahou is very vivacious today. To her delight, she recognizes 
the features of the military Abba Qwosqwos in the portrait of Ras Haylou, 
against a gold background, which Roux painted in Paris and which, since 
it cannot be presented to the now-imprisoned Ras, adorns one of the par- 
titions in my room. Several times during the afternoon, she manifests a new 
zar. On each occasion, we all stand up and ceremonially bow to her, as if to 
a new visitor. 


Abba Jerome takes many notes, often of interest: further examples of | 


the vindictive and destructive nature of the zar which possess Malkam 


Ayyahou—Muslim songs that the four women sing while covering their | 
heads with their shamma to resemble Arabs; the story of the python that : 


guards Rahielo’s ritual coffee tray in a grotto, coiled around it like the serpent 
that encircles the world, etc. 


I listen, ask questions, and offer a great deal of tea. Emawayish begins 
to talk of going: her youngest son is at home and only his mother can keep 
an eye on him . . . But I learn from Abba Jerome that this is just an excuse 


; and that, tea being a diuretic, the four women need to relieve themselves. 


With the liberty conferred on her by her age, Malkam Ayyahou asks my 
permission to retire to the next room, the darkroom, since the rain is pre- 
venting her from going outside. I naturally give it, and she withdraws with 
her daughter, as it is dangerous to urinate alone. Dinqnesh and Aggadetch 
vanish in their turn. Then, once my four friends are feeling better, the con- 
versation revives and there is no more talk of leaving. I will not tell Griaule 
about this, as he probably will not be too pleased to know that the room 
where he develops his photographs has been soiled with urine. I myself find 
it quite charming and in no way incompatible with a certain society life. 


When my friends leave (relatively late, as they are detained by a number 
of downpours), I walk part of the way with them. We part on excellent 
terms and (it seems to me) highly pleased with each other. Now it's just a 
question of doing it again. 


29 August 


One final fumigation, as soon as the women depart, got rid of their acrid, 
dairy-like smell. The name of Emawayish’s zar: Sanselet, that is: “handcuffs” 
or chains to bind the hands. This afternoon I am planning to visit her first 
husband, who, having recovered from his madness, is practicing—with 


| great success, apparently—as a dabtara in the Baata quarter, where his 


mother-in-law lives. 


ST Tee eee eee ee me ea eee eee eee e reese srereeerseeeseeerereeerereererevesr 


Back to politics: (1) Wadadje sends a note to Abba Jerome to say that he 
has been suffering violent internal pain since he was beaten up; he 
denounces the culprit and demands that the man be arrested, as is his right 
according to Abyssinian custom; (2) Around 11 o'clock, Abba Jerome is 


_ summoned to the consulate office to meet an envoy from the fitaorari 
; Makourya; after profuse apologies and declarations of friendship in the 
: name of the fitaorari, the envoy hands over a telephone message from the 


dedjaz Wond Woussen forbidding the Frenchmen from continuing their 
building operations. The order has come a bit late; our house is finished. 
Moreover, as it stands in Italian territory, the fitaorari has requested the 
Consul himself to forbid us from continuing the work. The Consul natu- 
rally takes exception to this and says that he is the master in his own house 
and that he himself has given us permission. He adds that our work has the 
full approval of the Ethiopian government and presents Abba Jerome as the 


official representative of the emperor, charged with assisting the Mission in | 


its research. 


At Malkam Ayyahou’s—where I go with Abba Jerome after failing to 
find Emawayish’s first husband (who hasn't lived in Gondar for some 


time)—we discuss Wadadje’s affair again. Malkam Ayyahou declares that if | 
she—or, rather, Abba Qwosqwos—had been there, things would have taken | 
a different turn! The field slave and Kasahoun, who are there, report the | 
rumors now spreading in town about the incident: they intended to drag | 
Wadadje into a basement, strip him, and then kill and bury him there; when | 
this plan failed, they planned to let him go around 9 in the evening, so | 
that they could do him in as he crossed the street on his way home. All | 
this because he had said he was the servant of the frangawi . . . © This is i 


obviously just gossip, but significant nonetheless. To Malkam Ayyahou 


(whom I brought a bottle of restorative pills), Dinqnesh (to whom I gave 
some aspirin for the pain in her feet), and Dedjaz Debbeb (who got four | 
rhubarb tablets as a purge), I have Abba Jerome say, adding a request that | 
it should be repeated around Gondar, that anyone who has the misfortune | 
to touch any of the Mission's servants in front of any of us will be shot on | 
the spot with a revolver bullet. These past three days I have become quite a | 


swashbuckler . . . 


Griaule and the Consul confer over dinner. The Consul will protest 
this attempt to give him orders concerning a matter that is solely the con- 
cern of his concession. Griaule will protest: (1) to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment, declaring that the Mission will proceed to Djibouti, not via Addis 
Ababa but through Eritrea, if Wond Woussen is still in Dabra-Tabor in 
October; (2) to the fitaorari Makourya, through the intermediary of the 
Consul, to demand the arrest of the man responsible for the Wadadje affair; 
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(3) to Wond Woussen himself, pointing out that, as his orders run counter 
to the support we have received from the central authorities, he is thereby 
deliberately siding with the shifta. All of this will be sent by letter or tele- 
phone tomorrow morning. 


I find these new complications appealing, but I am still obsessed with 
the zar. I prefer meetings like yesterday's, with the old woman ready to go 
into a trance at any moment and her daughter fingering everything (boot- 
laces, pajamas, rug, mattress), silently marveling at so much European lux- 
ury. And I also prefer the same Emawayish, like a beautiful, grave schoolgirl, 
nimbly picking up a piece of straw beside her foot and breaking it with one 
hand, in order to follow and spell out the Amharic alphabet transcribed 
into Italian at the beginning of Guidi’s dictionary.*’ She had the same grave 
air the other day at her house, when she kissed her printed “David” psalter 
before making us admire the typography and illustrations: at the beginning, 
King David playing his harp; at the end, Lidj Yasou draped in a lion skin. 


30 August 


Grand military display: Lifszyc and Faivre, escorted by two armed askhars, 
went to the telephone to send the message to Wond Woussen; the Consul, 
who proceeded with due solemnity to the inauguration of a church, had 
his knees kissed by Wadadje’s assailants. They are coming to our camp 
tomorrow to make a public apology. 


All day, or almost, I translate the notes taken with Abba Jerome over 
the past few days. I am emerging from my abyss. 


The day after tomorrow, we will go to visit Emawayish, taking her a 
notebook, ink, a penholder, and some fine steel fountain pens. We will try 
to persuade her to write down her songs. No doubt the letters will be less 
finely drawn than the blue crosses on the backs of her hands and the tat- 
tooed collar around her neck. But who cares! 


In Gondar, they are saying that the Frenchmen have come to make 
magic and lay a curse on the earth. Abba Jerome and I are probably the 
chief cause of this annoying reputation. 


31 August’? 


In the morning, a letter from Emawayish. She would be pleased if I would 
give her a blanket as a gift. A most natural desire, after my chivalrous dec- 
larations of devotion . . . I would never accuse a native of venality. Only 
imagine the insane wealth that the European represents for people this 
impoverished, and what tantalizing gems the smallest items of comfort must 
be for them! 


This afternoon I go with Abba Jerome to see Emawayish and deliver 
the pens, ink and notebook for her to write in it in her own hand—or to 
dictate to her son—making it understood that if the director of the Mission 
is pleased with what she writes, he will give her the gift she desires, 


The onset of her trance the other day, her getting up and moving to 
get further away from her mother—perhaps her only motivation was to get 
near and then to sit on my bed, in order to feel the blankets. 


Just before dinner, Lutten says in passing that he would like to sleep 
with Emawayish (and he speaks as though he has already done so). 
Although preoccupied by her, I am not in love with the girl, nor do I desire 
her. Yet Lutten’s words hurt me, reopening a wound that is still raw, even 
though I believed it had healed several months ago: the impossibility for 
me to be content, like other men, to treat matters of love with nonchalance, 
even the impossibility for me to achieve orgasm. I am only capable of 
inventing eminent tortures for myself. 


The intellectual frenzy with which J try to penetrate Emawayish’s 
thoughts, the better particularly to grasp her relationship with her mother; 
the fleeting desire felt by a young man, whom I moreover consider a friend, 
but for whom making love is simply a question of pleasure or hygiene! These 
are the elements in the balance; these are the contradictory terms that I shall 
never manage to reconcile within me; this is the root of my terrible unhap- 
piness and of my malady. Petrified, certain that I will make no move in any 
direction, I weigh the value of the word ETERNAL. A revolver held to one’s 
head would be the best way to settle the whole thing: to abolish the con- 
tradiction, not to get old, not to suffer. A gesture of perfect propriety and 
elegance, even (since I’m attached to that sort of thing). But I will not carry 
out this unique gesture, no doubt out of pure cowardice .. . 


58 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
August 31, 1932: 


[-..] This time, you will find 
things in my journal that will 
seem a little crazy, but don't 
worry, it's only a petty mad- 
ness. The research in which } 
am immersed has taken hold 
of me like an ocean, and 
sometimes | wonder how | 
will find my footing again. But I 
always find my footing, you 
can be sure of it.[...] tam 
being tossed in a rough life, 
tossed to and fro between 
two poles: vermin and extrav- 
agant poetry. Living in the 
midst of squalid and lyrical 
madmen as | am now, | believe 
that I can still be proud of 
having enough good sense to 
observe it all lucidly [...J 


But I am all too alone, as well. I don’t get letters anymore. There is no 
one I can talk to from the bottom of my heart. I am prey to the phantoms 
evoked by this sort of internment: little phantoms, in truth, which it would 
take less than a rooster’s crow to dispel but which, despite their futility, 
remain awful, for they are a finger placed on a poorly concealed wound. 


Emawayish’s response this afternoon when, discussing her manuscript 
with her, I told her that it would be especially good if she wrote down love 
songs, like the ones she sang the other night: Does poetry exist in France? 
And then: Does love exist in France? 


1 September 


A very bad night. First, insomnia, then, very late, a brief sleep. Dreamed of 
Z., dreamed that I received some mail, which did me some good. Then, 
suddenly, the scent of the herbs I scattered around my room fills my nostrils. 
Half-dreaming, I have a sort of spinning sensation (as if, roaring and turning 
my head around, I was performing the gourri characteristic of a trance) and 
I cry out. This time I really am possessed . . . But as I realize this, I fall back 
to sleep until 5 a.m., when the Italian bugles sound the alarm: a prisoner 
(one of the murdered colonel’s servants, suspected of having a hand in the 
crime) has just escaped . . . 


Today I feel better, though tired and irritable. I realize that I have been 
working too hard, that I am too enthusiastic about this research in a dan- 
gerous domain. I am beginning to discern, too, just what is to a large extent 
behind the violent sorrow that has overtaken me: a brusque realization of 
doubt within me about all of this. Poetry probably not quite as beautiful as 
I had believed. Possession perhaps less profound, confined to vague neurotic 
phenomena, and serving as a cloak for a lot of other goings-on . . . But 
above all, and in contradiction to all this, the piercing sensation of being at 
the edge of something whose depths I will never touch, among other reasons 
because I do not have the power to let myself go—as would be necessary— 
this due to a variety of motives that are very hard to define, but among 


which there are first of all questions of skin, of civilization, of language. 


One example which helps to clear up this conundrum slightly is an 


_ excellent demonstration of the irreducible gap between two civilizations: 


yesterday Emawayish says in passing that she doesn’t wash her youngest son, 
out of fear that he will be struck with illness by Rahielo. But Rahielo is one 
of the principal zar that possess her mother . . . In saying this, she really 
thinks that one of the spirits dwelling in her mother’s head is capable of 
causing the death of her child. But she doesn’t hold her mother responsible 
and bears no resentment against her—when they clash—except insofar as 
questions of family and self-interest are concerned. So everyone, then— 
Emawayish, her mother, Kasahoun the hunter (with the abbigam of the 
beast he killed), Abba Jerome, and myself—has his head peopled with little 
genies that in all likelihood are commanding all his actions (one for each 
category) without his being in any way responsible. This is what emerges 
from all my friends’ conduct and from everything they say. And so relatives 
will continue to see one another and argue over their sordid interests, the 
men will continue to steal or kill, the women prostitute themselves . . . An 
atmosphere as splendid as it is suffocating. Or for me, at least, as I am 
imbued with a civilization that compels me to give everything a moral, 
rather than magic, coloring. And that is the great step I will never be able 
to take . . . I can hardly believe, for example, that right now I’m not the 
one who is suffering and rambling, that instead I am undoubtedly in the 
grip of an evil genie—a succubus, perhaps—and that, in any case, we have 
no solid foundation: tomorrow, for example, if I am happy, there is no rea- 
son to take the words I said today into account, because tomorrow I will 
no longer be the same person; I will be inspired by a happier genie. Yet this 
is what any of my friends here would think of my present state. 


Wadadje’s assailants came to make an official apology. Three men with 
the faces of shifta.. . 


Two memories. One recent one, of a song of Emawayish: 


When you contemplate her neck, her breasts, her waist, 
She kills with a smile. Do not believe she is a woman} 


The other, an older one, is what my old friend Mamadou Vad said 
about the witches of Segou: “If you eat their couscous, you forget every- 
thing. You no longer know where you came from or why you came.” 
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2 September 


Yesterday evening I distracted myself with some shooting practice. This 
morning, I accompany Lutten to Antonios church. I feel a pressing need 
to get some air. 


The walk does me good. I help Lutten put the last paintings into place 
and return in a fine mood. 


This afternoon I go to Malkam Ayyahou's. I find her a little bit subdued 
and, all in all, not at her best. I have no doubt greatly exaggerated the impor- 
tance of her daughter’s conjugal situation. Hearing her today, it would seem 
that Emawayish’s husband confined himself to threatening her and showing 
his loaded revolver to the two young men drinking coffee. However, there 
remains the business of the spilled coffee and cups. This is clearly the most 
serious factor in the whole episode. As is often the case, in taking this story 
for a tragedy, I probably yielded to an impulse for romantic exaggeration 
and took my desire for drama to be the reality. 


As for the things Lutten said, I am now beginning to think that their 
one purpose was to tease me. So it all equals out . . . 


I see that I neglected to mention, among yesterday's events, two bits of 
news which may be considered important: the arrival of mail from Europe 
with some letters for me, which greatly helped to cheer me up; and the 
Consul’s announcement of an accident with the outgoing mail two weeks 
ago: the mailbag was swept away by the current during the crossing of the 
Takaze; the porters were not drowned. 


3 September 


A visit from Emawayish's son. He brings me the notebook filled with songs, 
as well as two labels of some brand of anisette with graffiti drawn on the 
back. One is by him, depicting a certain Gabra Mikaël and one of his ser- 
vants holding an eagle on a leash; perhaps because it depicts Mikaél, it is 
dedicated to me. The other, said to be by his mother (though I have some 
doubts about this) depicts two little girls—Walette Kidane and Walette 


, Maryam—who live in the same group of huts as Emawayish. 


I show Griaule the notebook. The songs are very short. He thinks that 
a blanket is an excessive present for so little work. To get her blanket, 
Emawayish has to add some more songs. I am annoyed to have to tell her 
this, loathe to haggle over a blanket with a woman who I know only too 
well is suffering from the cold, however used to hardship she may be, and 
whatever her ulterior motives of gain. But not being able to go against 
Griaule’s wishes and knowing, besides, that his policy of being firm is the 
only possible option from the viewpoint of our work, I deliver his message. 
Still, I send Emawayish’s son back with a necklace for his mother and a 
thaler for himself. 


This afternoon it is Kasahoun who comes and gives me a bouquet of 
flowers. I don’t give him a present, because—sentimentally speaking—I 
don’t feel sorry for him. In addition, he is paid regularly as an informant 
and as Abba Jerome's servant. 


The political situation has gone up a level in complication: the Consul 
tells Griaule that the alaqa Sagga, leader of the churches in the province 
(who came to see Griaule last Wednesday and gave his full agreement for 
the replacement of the decorations of the Gondarotch Maryam church with 
new paintings), has just sent two telephone messages, one to the Emperor, 
the other to the dedjaz Wond Woussen, to say that the clergy in Gondar 
are displeased by the removal of the old church paintings . . . At the time 
of the first Wond Woussen affair, we had already discussed going to Djibouti 
through Eritrea instead of passing through Addis Ababa, if Wond Woussen 
were not recalled. This has now been decided upon, if the current situation 
cannot be resolved. 


Tomorrow I am expecting a visit from Malkam Ayyahou, her daughter, 
and favorite adepts. I have ordered coffee. Through Abba Jerome | have 


also asked for some tchat*® from Abou Ras, who is highly addicted to it, ' 


being Muslim. Deeply moved by my request, Abou Ras told Abba Jerome 
that he was happy to see men advancing toward the truth. He added—for 
me, I think—that a year ago, in the Sudan, an English official had-turned 


Muslim... 


* A plant with stimulating 
properties, the leaves of which 
are chewed by Muslims. 


59 The name of this plant 
(Catha edulis), which ts con- 
sumed widely in Yernen, 
Djibouti, Somalia, and Ethiopia, 
is also commonly written khat 
or qat. [Trans] 
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4 September 


As we are finishing lunch, Malkam Ayyahou is announced. I quickly have 
some crates taken into my room and drape them with blankets so my visi- 
tors will be able to sit. When ready, I give the order to show them in. But 
Malkam Ayyahou is escorted only by her grandson, Emawayish's eldest boy. 
As usual, she has her tall, iron-shod staff called ankasie, but without her 
escort, separated from her daughter and adepts, she is no longer a witch 
but just a poor, abandoned old peasant woman. She conveys her daughter's 
apologies; Emawayish’s youngest son, she says, is sick with a fever and boils 
inflicted on him by a zar. She also apologizes for her adepts, who stayed at 
the house to prepare the fermented drinks and the meal that Malkam 
Ayyahou has to offer in a few days’ time to the priests of the church of 
Qeddous Yohannes (the parish in which the family property where her 
daughter lives is located) in honor of St. John’s Day. She herself has come 
over, not only to see her daughter but also to treat a man whose testicles 
were swollen after he was struck by Rahielo. Given that she is Rahielo’s 
“horse,” the sick man’s family thought that she alone would be able to cure 
him. So she had burned incense and prayed to Raheilo to pardon him .. . 


Malkam Ayyahou seems sad today. She really is forlorn . . . She sings a 
little, manifests a few zar, improvises a few poems. I think there must be 
more family troubles, either concerning her son-in-law or something having 
to do with Malkam Ayyahou herself: This would explain her dejection and 


her daughter's absence. 


I call Abou Ras and ask him for the promised tchat: he complies with 
a friendly smile. A few minutes later he returns, his arms laden with a care- 
fully tied bundle of herbs. Like a small child, the tall beturbaned golem 
bows down almost to his knees as he offers it to the old woman. She kisses 
his hands; Abou Ras kisses her in turn; then she blesses him. Fraternization 
under the auspices of the sacred plant. 


From her supply, the old woman extracts a few leaves, which she gives 
us to chew. While we chat, munch, and drink tea, I have some incense 
burned, which Abou Ras has brought without my asking him for it. The 
old woman stretches out her hands and recites a prayer, to which Abba 


: Jerome and I respond: “Amen!” Then, as Abba Jerome goes out for a 


moment to relieve himself, I put some more incense on the fire, being 
unable to speak directly to Malkam Ayyahou. For me alone she repeats the 
prayer and, feeling like her son, I bow to receive her blessing. 


Malkam Ayyahou was only able to cast off her sadness for a little while. 
To please her, I sent for Griaule. She was highly honored and very happy 
to meet the great leader of the Mission at last. But this didn’t keep her from 
sinking back almost immediately into her melancholy. She insisted on 
leaving early, using the excuse that she had to get home because of the 
preparations for St. John’s Day. I made no attempt to detain her, realizing 
that right now she is burdened with worries. Shortly before she left she 
became even sadder, speaking of our forthcoming departure, and no doubt 
was envisioning what her life would revert to after we parted: 


Little world, you are a passerby, 
And I do not believe in you... 
My health, you are a passerby, 

And I do not believe in you... 


5 September 


It has been decided that we will replace the paintings of the Gondarotch 
Maryam church as if nothing had happened and we hadn't received the two 
phone messages from the alaqa Sagga. But, in order to be prepared for any- 
thing that might happen, we set out in force: a dozen ashkars armed with 
seven guns, Griaule, Larget, Roux, Lutten, and I, all armed, plus Abba 
Jerome with his customary umbrella. 


A difficult path over sodden ground, which causes the mules a good 
deal of trouble. 


As soon as we arrive, Griaule hears that the alaqa Sagga is there and 
sends for him. The peasants, although we act friendly, are very frightened. 
Abba Jerome is extremely uneasy. He is visibly embarrassed at having 
embarked, as an official representative of the government, on such an adven- 
ture. He knows that if the alaqa Sagga shows up and refuses to let the old 
paintings in the church be replaced with the new ones we brought with us, 
Griaule intends to call the alaqa deceitful and demand that he get a guar- 
antor for the court case that Griaule will bring against him in Addis Ababa. 
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| 
| To create a diversion and ease the tension, Abba Jerome picks up a gun and 
| clowns around with it, kneeling down and pretending to take aim. The 
sorry spectacle of a fifty-year-old man, and a charming man at that, trans- 
formed into a buffoon by his own jitters. I would be astonished to think 
; that he had supposedly swum the Nile, if he hadn't told me this morning 
i that he crossed it by boat. I am far more astonished to think that my way- 
ward thinking went so far that I contemplated supporting his potential 
abduction of Emawayish and wrote of him as: “A man who loves her and 
whom she could love...” It’s true that at that point Abba Jerome, with his 
newly shaven head and well-trimmed beard, looked fairly presentable, 
taking into account the halo that his good manners and his position as a 
trusted government servant lend him. 


| Among the peasants, I recognize Qies Ayyale, Malkam Ayyahou’s 
, brother, whom I met at her house at the feast of the Assumption and whom 
| moreover I knew was connected to Gondarotch Maryam. I also recognize 
: an old woman I saw one Sunday at Emawayish’s. Like Abba Jerome, the 
poor people seem upset at having been dragged into this affair. 


The peasants sit down in a group on one side and start a discussion 
| while waiting. We sit down on the other side and watch them talk. A long 
! wait. Finally, a representative of the alaga comes to say that he left for 
| Gondar that morning, to keep an appointment with Griaule (!!!). None of 
| the men who originally asked Griaule to handle the replacement of the 
paintings is there. It is clearly a coup organized by the alaqa Sagga, who 
must have been expecting a heavy bribe and is furious at having received 
: nothing at all. 


Naturally the peasants declare that in the alaqa’s absence they cannot 
permit us to replace the paintings in the church, as much as they desire this 
; renovation. Griaule doesn't insist, in view of the people’s obvious embar- 
i rassment, caught between a leader who could cause them problems and the 


| Europeans, whom they fear. So the paintings, ladders, etc., were all brought 
: in vain. 


Lunch there and departure; then, almost all at once, a torrential rain. 
: I am unlucky enough to lose my mechanical pencil and the subsequent 
| search for it is rendered fruitless by the rain. I get back in a bad mood. 


I go with Griaule to one end of the Italian camp, called the “belvedere,” 


close to Roux’s studio. From there one can see the whole of Gondar, At the | 


foot of the consular hill, Roux walks, gun in hand, carefully examining the 
trees, as he has recently developed an obsession with shooting small birds. 
From the belvedere one can also see the Qeddous Yohannes neighborhood, 
just at the foot of the hill, with its church and Emawayish’s house. 


Emawayish’s son, who followed Roux on his hunt, returned to camp 
with him, carrying the birds he had shot.® Abba Jerome, relaxing after the 
morning’s emotion, talks for some time with Tebabou (the boy’s name) 
about a book of magic the boy wants to sell. Abba Jerome recounts this 
conversation to me, which finally provides me with the real story of 
Emawayish’s first husband. Here it is, copied in full from my note cards: 


Alaqa Hayle Mikaél (of the parish of Baata) knew Emawayish as 
a child. Being much older than she, he used to give her sugar, honey, 
etc. Malkam Ayyahou didn’t want this marriage, so Hayle Mikaél 
abducted Emawayish and brought her to his own home. Malkam 
Ayyahou withdrew her opposition to the union. Tebabou was born. 


Hayle Mikaél didn’ t want Emawayish to go on seeing her mother 
(who was then at the height of her powers), so he recited some magic 
spells over a female cat to drive it mad. He brought the cat to his house 
on a string. in front of the mother and child, the cat began to leap 
about, screech, scratch, and slash with its claws. Emawayish, very 
scared, asked Hayle Mikaël why he was doing this. He replied: “If you 
don’t keep quiet, I'll do the same to you.” Emawayish told her mother 
about it, and her mother demanded a divorce and obtained it under 
the law. 


Hayle Mikaél had gone as a young man to the Yedjou district 
(between Wello and Tigray), where they practice the “chankalla hunt,” 
a sort of joust in which two teams fight each other from either side of 
the river. Armed with a shield, saber, spear, and knife, Hayle Mikaël 
(reluctantly, as he wasn t feeling well that day) followed his friends as 
they set out on their manhunt. He was charged by an adversary whose 
spear fell right at his feet. Hayle Mikaél picked up this spear and hurled 
it back at his attacker, mortally wounding the man in the neck. The 


60 The birds in question were 
designated for the collections 
of the National Museum of 
Natural History. (1951) 
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dead man was a great awolya. Two of his zar, Shifara and Abba 
Qend, and other zar descended on Hayle Mikaël. It was when he dis- 
emboweled his victim that, in the midst of all the blood, he was seized 
by these zar. He performed the gourti and his companions had to bind 
him with strips of his torn-up clothing. He was then led back to the 
village where, for a whole year, an awolya tried to cure him by keeping 
him in perpetual darkness. The cure failed. Hayle Mikaél’s fingers 
were bent and paralyzed and he continued to have spells of madness. 
Feeling somewhat better, however, he returned to Gondar and there, 
in his capacity as a deacon, married Emawayish. 


At the moment he is in Attiegtcha, poor and half-crazy. Discon- 
tented with his material situation, the zar Shifara, without leaving 
him altogether, went and possessed a pretty woman from Addis Ababa. 


When he went to Attiegtcha, Hayle Mikaël took his son Tebabou 
and bequeathed to him his “Crown of Kings,” along with other books 
of magic. The reason for this departure was that another dabtara had 
put a curse on a woman to make her fart; Hayle Mikaël cured the 
woman, the other dabtara threatened to kill him. 


He lives in Attiegtcha with an old centenarian. He still writes 
charms and practices as a healer. 


6 September 


Interview with Tebabou. He gives me some interesting information about 
his grandmother and mother. When King Walda Giorgis entered Gondar, 
there was a fight and exchange of gunfire in the castle ruins. Covered with 
blood, a man fell dead beside Malkam Ayyahou; terrified, she performed 
the gourri and recited the fowkkara over the corpse. She was possessed by 
the zar Abba Yosef and Abba Lisana Wora. 


At the time of her first divorce, Emawayish herself was struck by the 
zar at her mother’s behest. Her mother wanted her to leave but she refused, 
claiming that she was pregnant and, moreover, married in the eyes of the 
church. This is why the spirits that possessed her mother punished her. 


Tebabou also tells me that his mother is shotalay, that is, unable to have 


; Children in the normal way, condemned to sterility, miscarriage, or the death 


of her offspring at an early age. Before Tebabou, she gave birth to a son 
who, instead of having a single spiral of hair in the center of his occiput 
like everyone else, had seven scattered around his head and consequently 
did not survive. Tebabou himself was born with great difficulty; when the 
dabtara husband went to Qwosqwam hill in search of a medicinal herb to 
ease Emawayish’s delivery, he was threatened by a demon who chased him 
all the way back home. Before the birth he dreamed that the child would 


have a white mark on his flank, and indeed Tebabou had such a mark up 


to the age of seven. Little Guietatcho (the one who is ill at the moment) | 


seems to have arrived more or less normally. But, shortly before we arrived 


in Gondar, she had another miscarriage. Her husband, the consulate : 


pharmacist—from whom she was not yet separated—obstinately refused 
to make the sacrifices demanded by Abba Moras Worgie, the main zar that 
possesses her, and so Abba Moras, furious at receiving no blood, caused the 
child to drop. 


Some details about Abba Moras: as a sacrifice he requires a white-and- 
flame-colored goat or a ram; after the sacrifice, Emawayish dips the end of 
her finger in the blood, tastes it and, if Abba Moras is very thirsty, drinks 
some of it, still hot, from a little cup. Then incense, coffee, honey-water, 
and beer are thrown over the spilt blood; everyone leaves and Abba Moras 
invisibly drinks the mixture. The fat of the peritoneum forms a sort of veil 
that Emawayish then wraps around her head. The carefully prepared skin 
will serve for sitting on, but she must hang it up when she is menstruating, 
for Abba Moras doesn't care for that kind of blood. 


While Tebabou is telling me this and other things, an idea (with which 
I had already been toying) takes shape in my head: to offer Emawayish a 
beast for sacrifice and to attend the ceremony. Tebabou says that the coming 
St. John’s Day will require just such a sacrifice, so I order him to tell his 
mother that the Mission is going to offer her a goat and that I will go to see 
her in the afternoon to discuss the matter and at the same time to enquire 


after her child. 


Around 3 o'clock, I go to her house, accompanied by the faichful 
Abba Jerome. The first thing I see, hanging on the wall, is a fine white-and- 


tan goatskin. As Emawayish says it is the property of Abba Moras and, | 


moreover, as she is sitting down on the bench of dried mud, I conclude that 
she must have her period. I am worried about the child, who is very feverish, 
and about whom she seems anxious herself. I urge her to take him either to 
the consulate infirmary or to Larget in the camp of the Mission. But I feel 
sure that she will ignore my advice. I then broach the question of Abba 
Moras. Her face lights up as soon as I mention her zar, and she shows me 
the goatskin, so that I will be able to choose precisely the right color. She 
would rather have a sheep than a goat, since, for what I believe are ritual 
reasons, she would have to eat the goat by herself whereas the sheep may 
be shared with her mother and the others present. We agree that on Sunday 
at daybreak we will come to her house with the sheep, which will have its 
throat slit at sunrise and then be eaten by us all. Having made a note of my 
orders and the rendezvous, I change the subject. 


Emawayish talks quite easily about miscarriage, even about her own. 
Before making her lose the baby, Abba Moras declared: “You, who have 
refused me blood, will not be happy! I shall make the child you have con- 
ceived my maqwadasha (sacrificial offering)!” Having said this, he caused 
Emawayish to miscarry, invisibly drank the mother’s blood, and consumed 
the flesh of the child. When I ask precisely how this happens, Emawayish 
replies that, in such a case, the woman tastes neither her own blood nor the 
flesh of the child; it is the zar who consumes them invisibly. Then, for a 


| while, the zar leaves the woman alone, as the miscarriage has replaced the 


; sacrifice. 


We discuss this at some length, and also the question of menstruation. 


Then, as it is already late and Emawayish has talked a great deal and been 
. invited to have coffee with a neighbor, we take our leave. At the last 
moment, as I am confirming the instructions for the sheep, she pushes back 
: the date of the sacrifice to Monday, saying that Sunday is St. John’s Day 
: itself and that it would surely be preferable to do it the next day. I acquiesce, 
: but cannot suppress a vague suspicion of deception. Will the real sacrifice 
| by held on Sunday, without me? And will Monday's sacrifice just be a sec- 
; ondary one? At any rate, I offer to cut the sheep’s throat myself, should 
i there be no one to perform this function. But she replies that Tebabou will 
: take care of it. So I do not insist. 


Back in camp, I catch up a little on the news: this morning, Roux took 
our complaint about the alaqa Sagga to be telephoned to the emperor. We've 
come up with a new plan to replace the Dabra-Tabor itinerary: we will reach 
Addis though Gojjam, getting protection while crossing the Taqousa from 
the true lord of the region: the bandit Chouggoutie. 


7 September 


I will not see Emawayish taste the blood or drape her head with the 


peritoneum of the slaughtered sheep. I find out that there are two kinds of 
sacrifice: the maqwadasha, a major sacrifice demanded by the zar himself, 
which, in principle, only takes place once a year (on the feast of St. Michael 
of Hodar); and the djebata, a minor sacrifice held on less important feast 
days, or a goodwill offering made by relatives, friends, or pious persons 
such as myself. Monday morning's sacrifice will thus be a common djebata, 
with a much simpler ritual than the maqwadasha, and the session will have 
more the character of a family meal than of a religious or magic ceremony. 


I will not see Emawayish perilously enthroned as goddess of the house- 
hold (constantly watched over, because during that entire day she risks death 
from a ganyen attracted by the blood), but I will probably hear her recite 
poems, and that is already a great deal. 


A visit to Malkam Ayyahou, whose house is filled wich commotion: 
they are preparing the meal which must be offered to the priests of Qeddous 
Yohannes on St. John’s Day, and the house is being cleaned for the zar 
meeting the evening before. Malkam Ayyahou herself is bareheaded and 
has muddy feet, for Abba Qwosqwos is repairing the benches of dried mud 
in the hospital hut. 


The head of St. John’s church is there, no doubt to collaborate in the 
preparation of his meal. At first he is extremely unforthcoming in response 
to our questions and rigorously orthodox, but then, when he sees that we 
know all about the awolya, he loosens up and gives us quite a lot of infor- 
mation, especially abouc the European zar, whose distinctive offering (or 
maqwadasha) is absinthe, whose characteristic item of clothing is the felt 
hat, and whose main occupation is arms maker or architect. 
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Shortly after the departure of this man (who Malkam Ayyahou tells us 
had been ill and possessed for two years), a tearful woman comes in. She is 
the sister-in-law of the balambaras Gassasa, whom I met in Metamma and 
who lives in Gondar. The wife of the balambaras, who has recently given 
birth, has just been taken by a zar; Malkam Ayyahou must come immedi- 
ately for a consultation. But Malkam Ayyahou gives the woman a cold 
welcome and refuses the cartridge that she holds out as an initial payment. 
She consents, however, to burn some of the incense the woman has brought, 
letting some of it smoke while she recites a prayer and then returning the 
rest. The lump of incense she gives back must be burned in the house of 
the ill woman. 


When the woman leaves, Malkam Ayyahou airs her grievances against 
her. In the first place, she says, this is not the hour to visit a great awolya 
like her; the zar that struck the woman will still be angry and the woman 
even sicker than before. Furthermore, the woman who requested the con- 
sultation, instead of calling her Abbatie (“my father”), as is seemly when 
addressing Abba Yosef, addressed her using the feminine gender. She adds 
that there is nothing surprising about the sickness of the balambaras’s wife, 


' given the fact that, when she and her husband arrived from Addis Ababa, 


they neglected to offer a sacrifice to the protective spirit of Gondar. More- 
over, the balambaras didn’t even lift his hat when he passed Abba Yosef. 


On Griaule’s behalf, I offer my old friend a gift of 5 thalers, to help her 
prepare her feast. She accepts it joyfully. We arrange to go on Saturday at 
sunset to attend the wadadja. 


8 September 


Interview with Tebabou. Yesterday, Malkam Ayyahou told me that, to 
: enable Emawayish to give birth to him, it had been necessary to sacrifice a 
' black kid goat. Malkam Ayyahou thinks she owes her shotalay malady to 
| her first husband, the dabtara. For this man had shotalay himself: he had 


nine children by a former wife, all of whom died in succession; the first 


: child he had by Emawayish died after three weeks simply because he looked 
"at it one day when it was uncovered. To cure Emawayish of her shotalay, a 


further sacrifice of a kid goat will probably be necessary. 


Tebabou gives me an update about his young half-brother, who in the 
end seems to have nothing more than a sore throat. Emawayish brought 
him to the consulate infirmary; it seems that she has decided to get him 
treatment in a rational manner. Tomorrow, I will go to her house under the 
pretext of finding out how the child is doing, 


The poor girl’s shotalay is most likely nothing more than a bad case of 
syphilis that she must have caught from her first husband. 


9 September 


Tebabou brings me the finished notebook of songs. In truth, it doesn’t con-_ | 


tain much by his mother: a form of salutation written in her hand on the į} 


first page, a prefatory poem of praise that she dictated, a few other poems, 


and that’s all. Almost the whole collection is by Tebabou. In any case, this : 
is of no great importance; the essential thing is to have a collection of songs. : 
I give Tebabou a wool sweater and, for his mother, a mattress-case I’ve never 


used; all she needs to do is fill it with stuffing to be able to sleep or make 
love on it in comfort. The case has a canvas tag with my name on it, which 
I find greatly amusing. . . 


Tebabou brings a message from his mother that she cannot receive me 
this afternoon; she has to go to her mother’s house so that Malkam Ayyahou 
can give her sick child some herbal tea made of ¢chat, in order to cure him 
with this concoction of the sacred plant of the awolya. I like the way 
Emawayish distrusts the treatment at the consulate infirmary and considers 
it more reliable to spread her devotion among the saints. 


So as not to waste my day, I decide, since Emawayish is going to her 
mother’s house, to go there too. I order the mules immediately and set out 
with Abba Jerome right after lunch. But as soon as we arrive, I have the 
feeling of having committed a blunder. We find Malkam Ayyahou and 


Dingnesh in the hospital hut, busy restoring the walls and benches. We are 


not allowed to enter the reception hut. Apparently Emawayish is inside, i 


having her hair done. Sitting on the front steps facing the door, with her 
child by his knees, a man seems to be having a conversation with someone 


inside, most likely Emawayish. Is this a relative, a suitor, an emissary from ` 


* | later learned that he was 
one of the sons of the balam- 
baras Gassasa, a personage 
about whom we would hear 
wherever we went. 


the husband seeking a reconciliation? I don’t know. Yet I think I recognize 
him as one of the three young men I first saw at the feast of the Assumption. 


Two little girls (children of a patient, I think) who asked us the other 
day, “Are you coming to eat us?” Today, they ask: “Are you against us?” They 
then embrace my knees, calling me “Father.” 


To avoid being a nuisance, Abba Jerome and I leave and go fora stroll. 
We cross the marketplace, descending a little, until we reach a table of rock 
with a view over Addis-Alam, the Muslim quarter. We sit there for some 
time, chatting, and then come back to Malkam Ayyahou’s house, making 
another little stop on the way under the large fig tree in the market. 


Malkam Ayyahou receives us in the hospital hut, with Emawayish, her 
child, a sick woman, Dingnesh, and the young man we saw earlier next to 
her, the two little girls (always running in and out), and Kasahoun’s fiancée, 
who serves coffee. As we came in, we passed a young government soldier* 


: holding a pair of handcuffs. When questioned, he said that they were to 


chain a prisoner. 


As soon as I reach Malkam Ayyahou’s, I feel a wonderful sense of peace. 
The adepts, now so familiar, and Emawayish, so placid and beautiful. 
Malkam Ayyahou herself, so vital despite all her wiliness and nastiness. And 


: today is the day before St. John’s Eve: the family is indulging in a great 


exchange of pardons, blessings, handshakes, and mutual embraces. To make 
sure that tomorrow’s feast is a good one, Emawayish insists that Abba 
Jerome’s two servants (who yesterday almost came to blows) make their 
peace today. I back her up. Solemnly, and with the old woman's blessing, 
the two men make up and then depart, each to buy a pitcher of talla so 
that we can all seal the pact of friendship. 


I sit next to the old woman, our knees touching. She assigns me a pro- 
tector genie, an invisible called Kader, whose chief characteristics are that 
he is learned, powerful, and pure. I keep a straight face throughout the little 


; farce.. 


To amuse the child, Malkam Ayyahou picks up an iron chain from the 


| bench where we are sitting and shakes it in front of him like a rattle, Again 
~ there is talk of whipping Dinqnesh, as though it is something habitual 


(wasn’t she the one that Roux frightened so badly with an alanga, and whom 
he again jokingly threatened again the other Sunday?). Today it is the 
relative or suitor who notices my hippopotamus-hide alanga trimmed with 
black and orange leather (a gift from the “minister of commerce”) and 
laughingly suggests using it to give her a beating. Dinqnesh hides, more 
out of confusion than fear . . . Not feeling very well today, she has rubbed 
her body—passing her hands under her shamma—with a little coffee 
blessed by Malkam Ayyahou. 


Several women come to visit, then a young man. The approaching feast 
seems to attract a lot of people. The more the house becomes a sort of 
church, the more it also seems like a sort of brothel . . . Besides, aren't 
churches and brothels identical, insofar as they are places where man goes 
in search of peace? 


As usual, we return just before nightfall. I am still preoccupied by this 
business of chains and handcuffs. I wonder if there isn’t some relation 
between them and two of Emawayish’s zar, the one called Sanselet (“hand- 
chains”) and another called Eguer Beret (“foot-chains”)? 


10 September! 


Market day today. The interpreter Wadadje is going to buy the white-and- 
flame-colored sheep, coffee, and incense needed for the sacrifice I am going 
to make to Abba Moras the day after tomorrow. I told Tebabou to come 
early, so that he can go with Wadadje to choose a sheep whose fleece corre- 
sponds exactly with his mother’s requirements. But it is already late and 
Tebabou is not here. What could have happened? Another family issue? Or 
displeasure because the promised blanket was replaced by a mattress-case? 
This last speculation drives me into an Olympian fury, since it was such a 
nicer present than just an ordinary trading blanket. I tell Abba Jerome that 
if Emawayish doesn’t send a thank-you message during the day, Abba Moras 
had better behave at tonight’s gathering . . . Fortunately, Tebabou shows 
up. He couldn't come sooner, he explains, because he went to wash, since 
tomorrow is St. John’s Day. His mother sends her thanks and wishes me a 
long life. Tebabou goes to find Wadadje in the market. But what puts me 
in an exquisite mood is that he confirms my theory from yesterday when I 


6l Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 10, 1932: 


[.-.] | continue to be occu- 
pied with the zar. In fact, they 
are the only things | am occu- 
pied with. it has become an 
obsession. But as soon as | 
leave Gondar., | won't think of 
them again. That’s what is 
strange about these voyages: 
as soon as one leaves a place, 
it becomes insanely distant 
and the things that held the 
greatest interest seem empty 
and hollow. What annoys me 
about it is knowing perfectly 
well that | will not see the 
subject to its end, and that it 
would require a year's stay in 
order to gather everything— 
or practically everything—that 
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could be gathered about such 
a question. 

{...] Roux is completely nuts. 
| don't know if it's the period 
he spent in Gojjam or the 
tribulations in Zaghie, but he is 
the embodiment of the wacky 
colonial. He has become a 
hunter and his great pastime is 
running around the country- 
side chasing little birds. He 
bawls out all the servants and 
Lutten’s yelling is nothing com- 
pared to his. | am feeling very 
alone, and really only have my 
friends the zar to occupy me. 
It is with them, without any 
doubt, that | have the most 
pleasure, and it is they who 
help me accept my pain with 
patience. It's true that instead 
of “them,” | should really say, 
“what happens in my head 
because of them.” For how 
miserable these people are!— 
and what little there is behind 
the picturesque surface of 
their superstitions ... Certainly 
they aren't worth any more 
than a European peasant 
burning an altar candle, and 
that’s what is disgusting [ ...] 
* This statement was not con- 
firmed by any other informant. 
When questioned later, 
Emawayish herself denied that 
there was any relationship 
between these material chains 
and the zar Sanselet and Eguer 
Beret. 


ie ae EEE PES POEN L EE NA 


question him about the chains, saying that the genies whose task it is to 
chain up the violent zar are indeed Sanselet and Eguer Beret, his mother's 
two zar, and consequently he was sure that the chain that was jangled before 


the child belonged to her.* 


After lunch, I send Abba Jerome to take a nap, and settle down to write 
letters. We must be fresh for tonight’s gathering. 


11 September 


Coming back this morning from Gondar, all dusty from the night's dances, 
I have barely crossed the stream when I see a large procession descending 
the hill of the consulate. It is the consul, going in grand pomp and circum- 
stance to church in honor of St. John. I pass him at the bottom of the hill, 
and, a bit higher up, meet Griaule, also on his way to the ceremony. He 
asks me to come with him, so I turn my mule around instead of riding up 
to our camp. Did the priests of Qeddous Yohannes suspect the sacrilege I 
was about to commit by kissing their cross without even washing myself, 
after such an impious night? But then, isn’t there among these richly bro- 
caded priests a man who was possessed for three years, the head of the 
church himself, whom I know because I met him at Malkam Ayyahou's, 
where he still comes from time to time to chew tchat and have coffee? And 
isn't my informant Tebabou there among the servants, holding a red parasol 
and dressed in gold-embroidered finery, since along with his functions as 
sacrificer for his mother, he also serves as a deacon, having been ordained 
in Dabra-Tabor? And isn't Malkam Ayyahou herself going to come this 
afternoon to offer a grand repast to the priests, after kissing the cross? 


At the end of the ceremony, when all the priests sing and dance where 
they're standing, shaking their sistra while the big drum is beaten, I under- 
stand the reality of exorcism . . . These people are well acquainted with the 
devil: more than most, they find themselves threatened by him. 


eee ee Hemme ee ee meee eee rere reer errr reese re are ereneeresreseses 


Last night was a witches’ sabbath. But with no intention of satanism. I didn’t 
see une sign of blasphemy for blasphemy’s sake. Even when some women 


take off their matebs, saying they can dance better without them, there is, I 
think, no sacrilegious purpose behind it but simply an implicit recognition 
of the incompatibility between their religious principles and their desire to 
go into a trance.* Even when Malkam Ayyahou, during a foukkara, declares 
in the name of one of her zar: 


Profaner of the temple! 
Castrator of the bull! 


it is above all a matter of showing her power. 


The two most demoniacal adepts are perhaps the one whose zar’s name 
is Dem Temmagn (“I thirst for blood”), a thin, one-eyed little woman, rather 
pretty despite her missing eye and vixen’s manner (adorned with Malkam 


Ayyahou's lion's mane, she is the one who beats the drum and leads the singing | 
almost all night long); and another one, a fat, dreadful shrew, possessed by a | 


zar from the Tigray whose name I don't know; when she dances, she bounces 


her buttocks and breasts up and down; at one moment during the night, she | 


even begins to play the clown, taking a guitar from one of the musicians and 
imitating him, accompanied on the drum by Dem emmagn who, like everyone 
else, gets a good laugh out of the joke. I say “witches’ sabbath” because that 
is the first thing the atmosphere brings to mind, but in fact it has nothing to 
do with that, unless one admits that any meeting of a sect that assembles 
people who follow the official faith but gather outside it on a different mystical 
basis must be a meeting of satanists and sorcerers. 


To return to facts, here are some of the notes I made at the time: 


6:30: Abba Jerome, Lutten and I arrive. It is a bit too early and no one is 
ready for the session. We are greeted at the entrance by five hired musicians 
who sing our praises. Dingnesh comes out of the hut on the left of the entrance, 
moaning and supported by a companion; once again, she is ill. 


About 7 o'clock we take our places in the hospital hut. 


14 September 


Haven't been able to keep this journal for the past three days. Too busy, saw 
too many things. 


* | learned later that the 

: women made this gesture 
when they were possessed by 
a Muslim zar. So a note of 
apostasy comes into it after 
all. 


I was very nearly deprived of my sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie, because 
a family drama (an abduction of a girl followed by a brawl, or the threat of 
one) occurred on Sunday at Emawayish’s house in Qeddous Yohannes, her 
neighborhood. However, despite the turmoil all this caused, the sacrifice 
took place on Monday morning as arranged. I saw Emawayish in a trance 
perform the head-whirling and breast-beating that constitute the gourri. I 
heard her, in a voice that was graver than her usual voice, declaim the war 
cry of Abba Moras Worgie, intermixed with roars. I saw her drink the blood. 
I even saw her sitting with the peritoneum on her head and the intestines 
wound around her forehead and passed between her eyebrows in a 
cockscomb over her head and down to the nape of her neck—a delicate veil 
and proud crest gleaming in the half-light, with a slightly bluish light thar 
recalled the color of her gums, stained in the Abyssinian manner above 
milk-white teeth. Never before have I realized how religious I am; but my 
religion is one whose god I must be made to see... 


10-9-32 
. . . About 7:15, the dances begin. 
The adepts exchange effusive gesticulations. 
A man enters, his face drawn, carrying his sick wife (swollen knee) on his 


back. They sit in a corner. 


The janitor zar Aggado Berrou (a fat woman with a glazed eye) asks Abba 
Jerome, who has gone out and wants to come in again, to provide a guarantor. 
As guarantor he gives Berhanie, the name the patronne bestowed on him. 

Fumigation for Dingnesh, ill and with her face covered. They all sing 


around her, sitting and clapping their hands. Prayers: Shashi amel meloshi 
lemamma beh sha. 


7:50: Trance of Malkam Ayyahou, with veils stretched out before her. Behind 
this screen, all the adepts go in turn to air their grievances. Dingnesh confesses. 
Blessings on all. One by one, we are called behind the screen, which is then 
quickly taken away. 


Gunshots greeted with shrill ululations, 


8:15: Several adepts are urged to remove their matebs so as to dance in greater 
comfort. 
8:30: Arab song. With a blow from her whip, Malkam Ayyahou makes a 
woman who keeps dancing throughout the song sit down. 

Dingnesh comes out of the alcove, where Kasahoun’s wife was standing 
beside her with her hand over her heart. 


From time to time, Malkam Ayyahou hands a bouqdadie (colored head- 
band) to an adept, who ties it around her forehead. 


8:45: Magic conclave: all the adepts seem to be trying to press around Malkam 
Ayyahou as closely as possible, one on top of the other. 


Song. “Mahommed the awolya.” 


9:10: Malkam Ayyahou hands her lion’s mane to Dem Temmagn, covers her 
head and face and becomes Abba Bouillie, “wourieza” (page) to the great zar 
Wassan Galla. 


About 10 o'clock: The wife of Qies Ayyele, the priest and brother of Malkam 
Ayyahou, discreetly informs the latter that it is time for the little black slave 
Chankit to manifest herself and serve dinner. 


10:25: Malkam Ayyahou covers her head and face. Her adepts help her go into 
a trance by clapping their hands, Chankit comes. Toward the end of the trance, 
with the prescribed foukkara that permits the zar to be identified, her partners 
give out ululations. 


(A light meal by ourselves in the dwelling hut, then back to the hospital 
hut.) 


The woman who was brought in on her husband’s back is exhorted to : 
reveal the name of the zar who has struck her. Holding one of her hands in both 
her own, Malkam Ayyahou addresses the zar and asks him to reveal himself. By | 


the death of several of her zar, she conjures the spirit to give her a sign. 


Resumption of songs and clapping, which had been interrupted. The ; 


woman lowers her face beside the drum held by Dem Temmagn, who appears : 


to be directing operations since Malkam Ayyahou gave her the lion’s mane. 


Song: “The tchat is yours.” 


Anette nee nee St 


12:10: trance of Dem Temmagn. Violent swinging of the bust like a pendulum 


| back and forth, alternating with head-whirling, manifestation of Djemberie, 


the ashkar of Abba Moras. After remaining seated for a long time, the one-eyed 
woman rises, dances, and then receives greetings. Malkam Ayyahou decrees 
that, as Dem Temmagn is tired, he must have a maqwadasha. At 12:20, the 
session is interrupted for the distribution of raki (maqwadasha of Djemberie 
and Dem Temmagn). 


Dance of a young adept, whose zar s name is Adal Gwobena. 
Songs from the musicians. 


First round of coffee. Before it, a song: Qoha molla (“The coffee is made”). 
Afterwards, a song. Nebiya nebiye (“Prophet, oh my prophet’). 


Good wishes for the new year. 

Song: Salamalekoum nebiye, with a couplet for each zar. 
Trance of Dinqnesh. 

Song: “The awolya is merciful.” 

Various songs. 


The woman with the swollen knee brightens up a bit, chats with the other 
women, claps in accompaniment to the songs. 


Trance of Malkam Ayyahou, for Sheikh Ambaso. Dingnesh and Dem 


: Temmagn won't let me turn on my flashlight to make it easier to take notes. 


Dance for the zar Bachay Zaodie. 
Second round of coffee (1:50). 


| 2:20: Foukkara by Dem Temmagn. 


: 2:45: Third round of coffee, called baraket (blessing). 


: 3:00: Dingnesh is fumigated with incense by a fat woman who has been perform- 
ing very violent gourri and is possessed by a zar from Tigray. She remains crouched 
, between her legs. Song sung by Dem Temmagn, with Malkam Ayyahou’s sister- 
: in-law improvising the words (in praise to the absent Emawayish) and dictating 
| them to him. Then, similarly, a woman dictates a song to one of the musicians. 


Dem Temmagn dictates in turn, in praise of Malkam Ayyahou, and obliges 


the musician (who, deliberately or not, does not repeat the phrases exactly) to 
do it again until he gets it right. 


Conversation in zar language, of which Abba Jerome can only catch 
fragments. The women address us in the feminine gender. 


Dinqnesh and the fat Tigray zar dance. At the end of the dance, Dingnesh 
sits on the ground, the other one holding her hand. The Tigray woman pulls each 
of her arms in turn as if to drag her to her feet, shakes her head from left to right 
and from right to left, holding her by the chin, massages her back, then strikes 
her forehead against Dingnesh’s (Dingnesh remaining passive throughout). 
Malkam Ayyahou gives Dingnesh a lesson in morality, saying that she speaks 
poorly of others and is debauched. It is Abba Qwosqwos who delivers this 
sermon. He demands from Dingqnesh fifty lashes with a whip, as a guarantee. 


3:45: The fat Tigray zar deliberately lets her dance descend into burlesque. 
She picks up a guitar and apes one of the musicians. Profane songs and dances. 
General relaxation. Everyone laughs and has fun. 


At 4:50, the woman with a swollen knee goes into a trance, but still will not 
reveal the name of her zar. Her trance over, she exchanges congratulations and 
hand-kisses with everyone present. 

I learn that a little girl—who says nothing and sticks close to Malkam 
Ayyahou—is possessed by the zar Abba Lafa. 


6:30: Departure. 


Ce eee reer wre w ere reer esereereeene eres eeeereeeeeseeernseeseseeee 5 


12-9-32 (sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie) 

Around 9:00: Abba Jerome (carrying the coffee), Tebabou (with the half- 

white, half-red sheep on his shoulders), and I (carrying the incense) arrive at 

Emawayish’s. I got dressed with some care, as if I were going to my wedding. 
Emawayish has her mother and mother's sister-in-law with her. There is 

also a brother of Malkam Ayyahou, a farmer, a very tall and strong man, who 

came for the family meeting following the abduction yesterday. 


9:15: Malkam Ayyahou lights the incense and introduces the donor. I remain | 


standing, with Abba Jerome, also standing, holding my left hand. 


Malkam Ayyahou's brother withdraws. 


The coffee is roasted on an iron tray, which Dinguetie, Emawayish’s young 
slave, briefly holds out to Emawayish to be fumigated while Malkam Ayyahou 
recites a prayer. 


9:30: more coffee roasting (on the hearth near the central post, as usual), with 
no prayer. Everyone (Malkam Ayyahou, her daughter, her sister-in-law, her 
grandson, Abba Jerome, and D) hold out our cupped hands, gently moving our 
fingers to attract good luck, 


Tebabou is told to go and cut fresh grass to strew on the ground. At first he 
refuses, maintaining that, because it is the feast of St. John, if he goes out to cut 
grass on the riverbank he risks being taken by the zar. 


The sister-in-law wants to postpone the sacrifice out of fear that Abba 
Moras will not descend, given the family troubles. 


Malkam Ayyahou (currently the zar Merkeb) declares that Abba Moras 
will descend, even if he doesn’t perform the goutri. 


Every visitor tis turned away in succession by Malkam Ayyahou. 


Tebabou returns with the fresh grass, which Malkam Ayyahou spreads over 
the ground while praying. Abba Jerome and I—we are sitting on the bench to 
the right as one comes in—are cross-legged. Wearing black shoes, Abba Jerome 
is made to take them off. I am allowed to keep my cream-colored boots on. 

The sheep is kept in the hut, lying just in front of the bed. As it is half- 
white and half-red, it is agreed that it isn’t only for Abba Moras but also for 
Seyfou Tchenguer (the great protector of the family), so that the mother's zar 
and the daughter s zar won't be jealous of each other. 


The slave goes out to get wood, and Emawayish sits in her place before the 


hearth, leaning against the central post. She supervises the cooking of some 
, shoumbra chickpeas that must be served immediately before the first round of 


; coffee. 


Tebabou begins by removing his shamma, keeping on only his shorts and 


the sleeveless pullover I gave him. Abba Jerome and I change places; in fact, 
: Malkam Ayyahou makes us sit on the bench to the left of the door as one comes 
_ in (that is, on the kitchen side, as the back of the bench lies against the partition 


that divides the hut roughly into two: to the lefi, the kitchen, to the right, the 
living room). Malkam Ayyahou herself sits on the right-hand bench (with its 
back to the outside wall). 


Malkam Ayyahou performs the foukkara of Merkeb. 


9:55: Tebabou sharpens his knife on a stone near the hearth. 


A visitor comes almost up to the door but, seeing the floor strewn with fresh 
grass and no doubt guessing that something is in progress, goes away. 


Emawayish sits on her mother’s left with her youngest son on her knees. 

The incense is ignited in a piece of broken pottery containing embers (as 
usual). 

An invocation by Malkam Ayyahou: “Come!” 

The sheep is still near the alcove (facing the door). Tebabou makes it stand 
up. 

A woman is sent for, to look after the child. 


The sheep eats some bouquets of flowers brought for the New Year. They let 
it eat. 

Tebabou tastes the shoumbra. Then everyone does. The sheep takes a few 
chickpeas from Emawayish’s hand. It comes over to eat out of my hand. I let it. 
It bites my thumb. The chickpeas are very hard, and the sheep has a great deal 
of difficulty chewing them. 

Malkam Ayyahou comes and settles down on the right-hand bench. 


10:00: The old men of the family return. The right-hand bench is given to | 


them. Emawayish comes to sit on the ground near me, on a plank. 
A general round of shoumbra and coffee. 
The child is taken into the kitchen. 


To take part in the discussion of family affairs, Malkam Ayyahou becomes 
Abbatie Tchenguerie. 

Malkam Ayyahou's brother speaks first. He is a laborer, he says, “neither 
gagnazmatch nor fitaorari.” His sons will also be laborers, “neither qagnaz- 
match nor fitaorari.” 
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Emawayish wipes her hands on the grass strewn on the ground. 
The brother makes a speech about family affairs. 


Malkam Ayyahou replies, saying among other things: “It is I, Tchenguerie, 
who am the mainstay of the family.” She also says that she has held the tazkar 
(memorial feast) for nine members of the family who were killed by the 
Dervishes. She adds that Abba Yosef spent the night in Emawayish's house to 
prevent any further deaths. She doesn’t seem readily disposed to make peace. 


The two old men retire. We can now begin... 


The slave, Dinguetie, brings two shards containing embers. Tebabou throws 
incense onto them. There is one hearth for each of the two zar. 


The slave returns to the kitchen. 


Emawayish (her veil over her head but her face exposed) receives a fumi- 
gation of incense from her mother. She immediately goes into a trance, sitting 
on the right-hand bench next to the door, facing the central post. She covers her 
face with her toga and drapes herself like a ghost. She starts to perform the 
gourri, panting and roaring. Head-whirling alternates with the pendulum 
swaying back and forth. Finally there bursts from her lips the foukkara of Abba 
Moras, which she declaims while swinging her bust in a wide circle and roaring. 


When Malkam Ayyahou decrees that it's enough, she throws her toga back 


| from her face with an abrupt gesture but keeps her head covered. 


Tebabou makes the sheep stand up and leads it to Emawayish, presenting 
it as my offering. I stand and momentarily place my hands on it. Then Abba 
Jerome and I sit down again on the left-hand bench. The sister-in-law sits beside 
us, turning her back to avoid the blood and hunching her shoulders. 


The sheep is stretched out on the ground by Malkam Ayyahou and Tebabou, 
halfway between Emawayish and the central post. Its head is pointed toward 
the door, the neck facing the perfectly motionless Emawayish. 


Tebabou slits its throat transversally 


As soon as the incision is made, the animal’s head is turned, with its throat 


toward the central post and the blood, as it spurts out, is caught in a large 
wooden bowl and then (from the stream itself) in a little coffee cup with a criss- 
| cross pattern, both receptacles brought in by the slave from the kitchen. The 
| wooden bowl is taken away at once. Malkam Ayyahou holds out the little cup 


to Emawayish, who takes it in her right hand, drinks it standing up and then 
sits again. Everyone present then goes individually to ask for her blessing; they 
embrace her knees and she lays her hands on their backs. I myself bend down; 
she kisses my hands, and I kiss hers. Then Emawayish, still seated, falls prostrate 
on the bench, her bust turned towards the alcove. 


Nobody speaks. Emawayish’s body is entirely covered by her shamma, as if 
she were asleep. Once dead, the sheep is dragged, parallel to the right-hand 
bench, towards the alcove. 


Malkam Ayyahou gathers a handful of grass and wipes up the blood that 
has spread over the floor, then goes to throw the grass outside. 


She returns a moment later with fresh plants and strikes the arched loins of 
Emawayish two or three times. The latter comes to, sits up, and uncovers herself, 


Emawayish rises and goes to the kitchen, where she rinses her mouth 
because, her aunt says, she likes meat but blood makes her sick.* 


Tebabou, who has stayed seated a few moments on the right-hand bench 
near the alcove, begins to cut up the carcass. 


To make conversation, the aunt displays an amulet, makes Malkam 
Ayyahou show another, and then Emawayish. Having washed her right hand 
(which held the cup), Emawayish handles her amulet with her left hand only. 
Her right hand is still wet, as she hasn t dried it yet. I help her roll up the amulet 
to put it back in its leather pouch. 


All the time she was Abba Moras Worgqie, Emawayish kept her head 
covered. Now she picks up her child again. 


i * Personally, | found this 
gesture painful, like a sort of 
renunciation. 


With fresh plants Malkam Ayyahou covers that part of the floor where blood | 


spilled and the places where she took handfuls of grass to wipe it up. She | 


announces that she is Kabbalie, the servant zar who mops up the blood. 


Tebabou has now skinned the sheep, slitting it lengthwise. He continues to . 


cut it up on the threshold, assisted by the male slave. 


First the stomach is taken to the kitchen to be prepared. Then the peri- 
toneum is lifted out. Tebabou rolls it up, then unrolls it and hands it to Malkam 
Ayyahou. She places it directly over the head of Emawayish who is seated on the 
right-hand bench on the alcove side, breastfeeding her child.** 


i >e I can still see her huge, 
; yellow she-wolf's nipples. 
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Emawayish objects to the peritoneum being placed directly on her head. 
Malkam Ayyahou then ties her own veil around Emawayish's head down to the 
eyebrows and places the peritoneum over it, knotted at the nape of the neck like 
the veil and completely covering it. 


The intestines are unwound under the direction of Malkam Ayyahou; they 
are washed, and then Tebabou inflates them by blowing into them. Malkam 
Ayyahou urges Tebabou not to blow too hard in case they burst. She coils the 
inflated small intestine around Emawayish’'s head, part of it draped back over 
her head like a crest running from the middle of her forehead down to the nape 
of her neck. 


The sister-in-law tells us: “If you only could have seen her like this when 
she was young, how pretty she was!” It makes me think less of a piece of anatomy 
than of a tiara of mercury. 


I try to sketch the way the intestine is knotted. I can’t do it, I'm too emo- 
tional, and anyway, [ve never been able to draw. Seeing me wasting time, 
Emawayish asks not to have to remain decked out like this too long, in case the 
neighbors come by. I give in and Malkam Ayyahou removes the headdress. The 
peritoneum is then hung on the central post, slightly above eye level facing the 
right-hand wall. A piece of intestine is hung on the bamboo partition immedi- 
ately to the left as one enters, in the extension of the kitchen partition. 


A visitor arrives, and Malkam Ayyahou has Emawayish hide in her alcove. 
She squats on her bed behind the drawn curtain, facing the door. 


The cup that held the blood is left on the floor near the hearth. It has been 
washed but is still stained with drops of blood mixed with water. 


Malkam Ayyahou receives the visitor outside, just beyond the threshold. She 
shows him out and then returns. 


Little by little the meat is stored away in the alcove, in the usual large food 


baskets. The thighs are hung up separately by the kitchen. The feet, cut off just 
below the shins, are put aside. 


Emawayish remains hidden in her alcove. Unseen, she is preparing her 


ogress feast: a mixture of twelve parts of the animal, which she will eat raw 
before she leaves her alcove. 


Around noon two adepts come: Aggadetch wearing a red headband, and 
another woman named Fantay. Both of them thin and lanky, they resemble the 
sort of slightly unhinged spinsters who enliven church clubs. 


Aggadetch immediately starts to dance and perform the gourti. Others calm 
her down. 


The two women explain that they have come for news, as their mistress 
hasn’t appeared at her house in Baata since yesterday evening, owing to the 
family crisis. Consternation reigns there. The two adepts are hungry and 
reproach the patronne for having deserted them. 


They are pardoned in my name. At once, they dance and perform the 
foukkara. Emawayish makes them stop, “by the Cross.” 


The cup left on the floor is taken away as soon as Emawayish starts to eat. 


A visitor tells Emawayish she has become a “bride” because she announces 
from behind her curtain that she is busy eating.* 


12:15 p.m.: The child, with Emawayish in her alcove, begins to cry. Emawayish 
comes down from the alcove and takes him out. She is greeted with ululations. 


Malkam Ayyahou complains about the child. “There is no child as cursed 
as this one? She adds that children upset ceremonies. 


Malkam Ayyahou describes last night's events to her adepts. 


Although Abba Moras has gone, they still address Emawayish in the mas- 
culine gender and will continue to do so for some time. 


Name of Fantay s zar. Amor Tchelat. 
Name of Aggadetch’s zar; Debbeb. 


Sitting on the left-hand bench, Malkam Ayyahou (who is preparing the 
entrails, assisted by the field slave) cuts out the lungs. She tells her adepts that the 
great zar have not yet come. She says that the ceremony must be completed here. 

Tebabou takes the heart and spears it on the end of a stick. 

He cuts it in two and studies both halves. The lack of congealed blood means 
that it is pure. 


As the preparation progresses, the prepared pieces of entrails are taken back 
into the alcove. Throughout all this, calla is drunk. 


* A woman who has just 
bound herself to the zar by 
sacrifice is regarded as a 
“bride.” However, the new 
wife is required by custom to 
eat in concealment. 
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12:40: From under the alcove, Emawayish hands a piece of meat to the field 
slave's child. 


The adepts, who were asked to remain calm when they arrived, keep quiet. 
Emawayish herself now comes out to receive and dismiss the gathering. 
Two visitors have sat down and are chatting with the others. 

The two adepts leave. 


Malkam Ayyahou goes out to settle the family dispute. At one o'clock she 
| returns, her head covered with her shamma. 


Malkam Ayyahou and Dedjaz Debbeb dance before the coffee. 


I return to camp, leaving Abba Jerome to note down what happens. I am 
glad to get some fresh air and take an aspirin, as I have a headache. 


A few minutes of conversation with Roux, to whom I recount the 
morning's activities: how—squeezed into that room with people waiting 
for an auspicious moment (when there wouldn't be any neighbors about), 
with a beautiful and haughty girl, and with an animal that, it had been 
decided, would not get out alive—how I felt that I was taking part in some 
sordid crime in well-appointed rooms. 


i Around 1:30, I go back to meet Abba Jerome. The number of visitors 
and of balazar (the possessed) has increased considerably. Lots of noise: 
dancing, singing, cries, dust, violent trances. Only Emawayish remains 
| calm. A young girl, very tall and brown, with a wild air, beats her head 
fiercely on the three hearthstones; they try to control her; her zar rebels and 
makes her spit all over the place. After this trance, a sort of village idiot is 
crowned by the women with the shavings that had been wrapped around a 
bottle of cologne brought by Abba Jerome. 


The dispute has been settled. Returning after negotiating peace, Abba 
-~ Qwosqwos, accompanied by his adepts, dances a victory dance. Coming 
back yet again, the farmer brother says: “Me, I’m a farmer! I don’t earn my 
bread by magic!” 
We leave around midnight. When we return the next morning, we will 
find that the festivities are still in progress. 


During the afternoon of the second day, we go to the house in Baata 
to see Malkam Ayyahou, who has gone home. We stay there until midnight 
and observe the treatment of various patients: 


The fat Tigray woman, who receives two lashes with a whip for dancing 
too frenetically; 


The wife of one of the musicians from the other night, to whom—as 
the woman approaches, jerking and shuffling as if she is about to perform 
the gourri—Malkam Ayyahou says: “This is not a house of lunatics,” and 
then, when the woman is put into the obligatory trance and performs the 
pendulum movement with her bust: “Strike the sky!” 


Kasahoun’s wife, who is put into a trance in one fell swoop when the 
drum is placed on her back and beaten; 


The musician’s wife again, who has started to sniff like a hyena and is į 


advancing on her knees toward the hearth, her fingers crooked, pretending 
to try to eat the ashes and flames. Malkam Ayyahou makes her dance, calms 


her, gives her a little of the ashes to eat. She has been taken by the zar ; 


Azaj Douho, who is known as “the leper of the bush.” In his dance, he leaps 
like a frog and crouches, sniffing; talking through his nose, he demands 
a chicken and complains that his “horse” has been neglected by her 
husband—etc., etc. 

The little girl I met on St. John’s Eve is there; she is Malkam Ayyahou's 
niece, and she never leaves her side. She is afflicted with scrofula. 


Back to my notes taken during the sessions (in the previous section, I have 
replaced my notes with a summary I made afterwards). 
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15 September 
(Abba Jerome and I have been at Malkam Ayyahou’s house since this after- 
noon. She came back from Qeddous-Yohannes where she participated in 
the election of an intendant for the church. 

Malkam Ayyahou offered us a mix of hydromel and an herbal tea made 
with tchat that is called “tchat hydromel.” 


I told Malkam Ayyahou about a dream I had the night before which 
made an impression on me: a jackal climbed onto my chest and prevented 
me from breathing, According to Malkam Ayyahou, this means that I am 
being pursued by a female zar. The jackal is, in fact, one of the forms in 
which the female zar appear in dreams. A sure way to rid me of my obses- 
sion would be for me to sacrifice, or have sacrificed for me, a sheep the color 
of the animal in question. 


There is an old blind balazar there, an ancient pauperess to whom 
Malkam Ayyahou seems to show great respect.) 


7:50: We gather in the “house of the wadadja’ (as Malkam Ayyahou calls the 
hospital hut). 


A short speech from Malkam Ayyahou before she sits down, with the blind 
woman on her left: “If you are in a bad mood, the awolya will escape.” Some 
adepts—who have been squabbling and whom she has just reprimanded—kiss 
Malkam Ayyahou's feet. 


Song: Allabou masalli. 


7:55: A woman (not ugly, but faded and in rags) who lives with Malkam 
Ayyahou brings in the drum. She is the mother of one of the little girls who call 
me “Abbatie” (my father). 

Song: Anta oye. 


To the left of the entrance: a man, with a woman lying stretched out and 
her head on his knees. 


For the wadadja to be good, says Malkam Ayyahou, we must be many and 
united. “The beauty of man is man.” 


A light-skinned woman and another woman come to ask for protection. As 
they have brought no offering, Malkam Ayyahou says they will have to pay 2 
thalers which she will reimburse in the event that the cure fails, The light- 


skinned woman leaves. Malkam Ayyahou says she has been struck because she 
hasn't come for five years. 


The light-skinned woman returns with a younger and darker woman, on 


| whose behalf she asks for a consultation. 


8:05: Start of the singing, with the drum. 


Incense. Malkam Ayyahou sends away the perfume brazier, since the black girl 
has not yet declared herself as a zar. 


8:15: A roaring yawn from Aggadetch (an indication that the spirit is coming). 
One man has had a large jug of talla brought as an offering. 
The black girl lies prostrate with her head on a companion’ s knees. 
More yawns from Aggadetch. 
The black girl is now sitting up normally. 
Malkam Ayyahou insults her. “Daughter of a farting woman'”* 
There follows a fumigation with myrrh and a prayer. 


She places her left hand on the girls head and gently rocks it rhythmically. 
From time to time during the prayer, the Lord is invoked. 


She rocks the patient more vigorously. The latter moans and tries to avoid 
the fumigation. Seizing her shoulder with her left hand, Malkam Ayyahou 
shakes her. The girl sinks down. 


Malkam Ayyahou whips her lightly while holding her by one arm. She tries ' 


to break free. Malkam Ayyahou coils the whip around her neck and shakes her. 
Another fumigation. The girl moans and rolls onto her back. Malkam 


Ayyahou makes her turn over with a few light blows (with the thong of the whip | 


looped and held in the left hand with the handle). 
Matlkam Ayyahou is standing, pulling the girl to her knees with her left 


hand, shaking her rhythmically, and whipping her. Aggadetch is beating the | 


drum. 


Malkam Ayyahou kicks the girl (who is one-eyed). She pulls her by both ; 


her arms until she performs the gourri. 

For a moment, Malkam Ayyahou also performs the goutri. 

She threatens to whip the girl, now at last in a trance, while several adepts 
stand around and clap their hands for her. 

The girl lies flat on her stomach. Malkam Ayyahou lifts her up. Again she 
performs the gousti, urged on by Aggadetch in particular. 


* That is,“demon” (and not 
zar). 


The girl stops doing the gourti, but writhes on her knees and wails. 


Dingnesh goes into a trance on her feet, doing the head-whirling and the 
pendulum. Malkam Ayyahou has the patient dragged to her feet, and she whirls 
with Dingnesh before sinking down again. Malkam Ayyahou lifis her back up, 
whipping and shaking her. The girl sits, but almost immediately tries to lie 
down again. 


Encouraged by the clapping, the girl briefly repeats the whirling movement. 


8:40: Malkam Ayyahou sits down again. The girl remains seated in the middle, 
whirling her head, and then begins a foukkara but breaks off. 


Another gourri, rather calm. 
Dingnesh stands in front of her. 


Malkam Ayyahou orders the patient to get up, as her leader (Fitaorari 
Saberie, Dingnesh’s zar) is standing. 


Eventually the girl gets up. At the command: “Turn? she whirls. 


Malkam Ayyahou takes her hand and shakes her arm, breathing hoarsely 
(like Dingnesh), but the girl lies down again. 


The woman who was lying across a man’s knees—I recognize her as the 
woman with the swollen knee from St. John’s Eve—is carried over by the man 


| and laid before the knees of the blind woman. 


The black girl remains sitting quietly in the middle, clapping her hands 
with the rest. 


Dingnesh jerks around, whirls her head, and does the pendulum. She ends 
by lying on the ground. 


Malkam Ayyahou tells the black girl it is her turn. Then, whip in hand, 
she orders her to kiss her feet. The other rises and does the whirling, then lies 
down again on the ground. 


Malkam Ayyahou commands her again to kiss her feet. The other obeys. 


i Malkam Ayyahou gives her a few blows across the loins with the whip, then 
| tells her that she will make her dance when all the offerings are ready. “Your 
| guarantee. twelve lashes.” 


8:55: Singing, drumming, and clapping for the woman with the swollen knee. 


Fantay wraps a headband around her brow. Aggadetch has covered her 
head with her shamma. 


Fumigation of the new patient with incense. 


As the woman's eyes are closed, Malkam Ayyahou stops fumigating her. She 
places her left hand on the patient's shoulder, 


Now putting her fingertips behind the patient's head, Malkam Ayyahou 
begins to rock her backwards and forwards, then covers her face and head with 
the shamma. 


9:15: No sign yet. The woman uncovers her face. Malkam Ayyahou covers it 
again. 
9:25: The patient groans. She sits chin in hand, her elbow on her knee. She has 
the remote, bitter look of a sibyl. 
The groaning becomes more violent. A slight change of position. 
The patient twists, leans back, then presses her forehead against the central 
post, sitting facing it. 
With a very slow, circular movement, she swings out, leans back and then 
forward again to lay her head against the central post. 
End of the song, replaced by a foukkara by Malkam Ayyahou. 


9:30: End of the trance. Malkam Ayyahou begs the zar to stop “eating the flesh” 
of the patient. 


Resumption of the gourri. Foukkara by the old blind woman, for encour- 
agement. 


End of the gourri. The two old women kiss each other's hands. 


Malkam Ayyahou, silencing the music, begs the zar to leave the sick woman 
alone. Her husband, when consulted, promises to make the necessary offerings. 


Blessing of a man smitten by the zar, 
Malkam Ayyahou goes out. When she returns, she embraces the old woman. 


She tries to send the little girl with scrofula into a trance, making her squat 
in front of her and covering her head with the shamma. 
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The girl performs the gourri, remaining conscious. She whirls her head, 
but doesn’t roar. Upon the command: “Beat as you turn!’ she combines the pen- 
dulum with the whirling. When she has finished, Malkam Ayyahou addresses 
her, as usual, speaking to her zar. “This is a bride, She has not had the time to 
do evil. Leave her alone? 


11:15: Coffee. Songs. “Prophet, oh my Prophet\” 


11:40: Fantay, after having covered her head, suddenly throws off her mateb. 
She does the gourti and foukkara, accompanied by clapping and exclamations 
of Lelah! . . . Lelah!... 

She kisses the ground before the coffee tray, then starts again. Again she 
kisses the ground before the coffee tray. She has been struck by Abba Lafa, a 
Muslim zar, and is possessed by his representative. 


She puts her mateb back on. 


11:55: The third round of coffee has just been served. The little girl with scrofula 
kisses the tray and, in a small cup, is given some of the coffee grounds from 
the large cup. She goes to Malkam Ayyahou, who dips her right forefinger into 
the coffee grounds, anoints the girl s scrofula, then pours the rest of the cup over 
the sore. 


A similar cup is passed to the woman with the swollen knee. She anoints 
her knee with the coffee grounds. 


Malkam Ayyahou prays. She and the other old woman give blessings 
together. 


Malkam Ayyahou goes into a trance. Veils are held in front of her. 


The blind woman stands up on the bench beside her and watches over her, 
leaning on her tall staff: The man beside me also climbs onto the bench. Abba 
Jerome and I do likewise. A deeply solemn moment... 


Song: “Prophet, oh my Prophet? Malkam Ayyahou is still covered. 


An adept passes a small stove, which on this occasion is substituting for the 


pottery perfume-brazier, under the veils. 


Malkam Ayyahou, still covered, recites a prayer. 


When she uncovers herself, the veils are lowered. It is Seyfou Tchenguer. 


12:15: Departure. 


18 September 


Since the sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie, we have almost become members 
of the family. We practically never part from Malkam Ayyahou and her kin. 
In short, we belong to the sect. We are confederates. 


Since Abba Jerome has a sore throat, Malkam Ayyahou, her sister-in- 
law, Emawayish, and Fantay came to see us yesterday morning. Malkam 
Ayyahou treated Abba Jerome by pulling each of his fingers in turn until 
they cracked, rubbing his throat, kissing the back of his neck, and then 
turning his head to the right and to the left, making his neck vertebrae 
crack. In a dream I had—in which a jackal bit the little finger of my left 
hand and a dog my right wrist—she made me undergo a similar treatment. 


Emawayish is as beautiful and sweet as ever. And one forgets—looking 
at her face—her grown woman's body, which has already submitted to sev- 
eral husbands, nourished a number of children, and (I learned this a few 
days ago) borne a daughter who has been married twice herself. One over- 
looks Emawayish’s avaricious ways, her squabbles with her mother over the 
cologne or any other object to be shared, her puerile acceptance of our gifts 
which now she doesn’t even consider it worth thanking us for . . . 


This Sunday morning, Malkam Ayyahou returned to check on Abba 
Jerome and to bring some lemons and a bottle of tehat hydromel. She was 
accompanied by Dinqnesh who is pursued so doggedly by the zar that she 
is now spitting blood. Larget summarily examined her and gave her a bottle 
of pills which won't do much to cure her tuberculosis, but he also urged 
the old woman to send her to the consulate infirmary, where she will at 
least be able to have a course of treatment for syphilis. 


At the invitation of Emawayish, we went to her house this afternoon 
to eat the rest of the sheep sacrificed last Monday. Malkam Ayyahou and 
Dinqnesh were there, not yet having returned to Gondar, because they need 
first to pass by Qeddous Yohannes church for the election of the intendant, 
a matter that has been debated for nearly an entire week. 
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Apparently Kasahoun (who hasn't been able to sleep for I don’t know 
how long, since there is a wadadja every evening, or almost, at the house in 
Baata, where his wife is in a state of crisis and he is obliged to pass the night 
sitting with her baby in his arms, as the benches normally used for sleeping 
are occupied by the onlookers)—apparently Kasahoun tried to take his wife 
away from the house today. Malkam Ayyahou intervened, naturally, and 
there was a violent scene. Kasahoun’s wife was very upset and has been par- 
tially paralyzed ever since. Apparently her head tilts to one side and her arm 
is bent. 


Emawayish, a careful mother, has purged her son by making him eat 
some butter, and the child shits twice in the room. He farts countless times. 
Everyone laughs heartily over this. Especially me. 


No matter! I won't repudiate my zar friends. They have already given 
me far more than I expected and it is not for me to judge them, except on 
their thaumaturgical plane. After all, what difference does it make whether 
Malkam Ayyahou dupes her patients or not, whether she is a procuress or 
not, or if Emawayish is a strong-headed woman and a harsh matron beneath 
her ingenuous air, or if the information and spectacles they are giving me 
are attributable more to a desire for gain than even to a relative affection 
for a European? 


It must be clearly understood that saintliness has never had anything in 
common with intelligence or morality, and that it is the sacred—and neither 
the good nor the useful—that defines the saint. The peritoneum hasn't 
budged from the central post of Emawayish’s hut since the ceremony . . . 


i 


For the Masqal (festival of the Cross), there is a general mobilization in 
Dabra-Tabor. About fifteen thousand riflemen will be assembled. Since it 


; seems probable that Wond Woussen will be recalled on this occasion to be 
: replaced—in all likelihood—by the emperor’s son, one wonders whether 
: he might not try to stage a rebellion. 


The Consul is considering the possibility that he may have to defend 


_ the consulate. 
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21 September 


Two nights spent at Malkam Ayyahou's to take photographs and films on 
the occasion of a sacrifice of an ewe offered to Rahielo* by Griaule. Griaule 
wanted to re-enact the sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie since, as I attended 
it alone, we have neither film nor photos of it. But this notion repelled me 
and—above all!—I didn’t want any other Europeans aside from me to see 
Emawayish perform the gourri . . . So I organized the sacrifice to Rahielo, 
which is more appropriate in any case, as she is a great zar and one of the 
mother’s zar, and Malkam Ayyahou is certainly more prepared to make a 
spectacle of herself than her daughter. 


Malkam Ayyahou implored Abba Jerome and me to stop leaving her 


house in the middle of the night (both to avoid breaking the harmony of į 


the gatherings and also for our own security, given that we might always 
run into robbers, and, in any case, it’s dangerous to cross the stream in the 
dark because of the spirits), so we took our beds with us on the eve of the 
ceremony. 


Although things began very badly, and I was in a vile mood (more 
keenly aware than ever of that feeling of a gulf separating me, in Africa as 
in Europe, from all people, and chiefly women), my rancor melted away in 
the atmosphere of a family meal that followed the sacrifice proper. Malkam 
Ayyahou was at once the magnificent sibyl and the kind grandmother being 


thrown a birthday party by her offspring. Laughing and singing, as | 


* “Rachel,” the sister of Seyfou 
Tchenguer. 


delighted with her sheep as with a birthday cake, by the end of the evening : 


she seemed to have forgotten the words she spoke in the morning during | 


the sacrifice, when she was Rahielo: “I am the plague, I am the cholera, I 
am the pox . . . ”—words uttered as a threat to Kasahoun, who had com- 
mitted the great crime of arriving too late to help cut up the carcass. 
Emawayish, for her part, was at once the efficient mistress of the house 
(helping her mother, hacking at the meat with a billhook, directing the 
butchering operations) and the sort of girl who is described in bourgeois 
families as a “little fairy” . . . With her, especially, I feel morally reconciled. 


Here are my notes. 
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* “My marvel.” 


19-9-32 

About 6:45 p.m., Abba Jerome and I set out with our saddle-mules and one 
pack-mule carrying our beds. Outside Qeddous Yohannes we find Emawayish; 
she is waiting to travel with us, which is no doubt safer given that night is 
falling. She carries her child on her back and is escorted by the field slave, car- 
rying a large bundle of bulrushes that will be strewn on the earthen floor of the 
house for tomorrow’ sacrifice. 


We arrive at 7:30. 


Everyone is assembled in the wadadja hut. Malkam Ayyahou is sitting on the 
bench in front of the alcove, with the old blind woman on her left, together 
with the thin, one-eyed woman whose zar s name is Dem Temmagn (and her 
woman's name is Dingie*), and the woman with the glazed eye who served as 
doorman on St. John’s Eve. The two old women and Dingie are chewing tchat. 


Conversation. Roars and yawns from the woman with the glazed eye. 


Coffee is roasted, with a prayer from Malkam Ayyahou, accompanied by 
“Amens” sung and sighed by the main women. 

Dingqnesh brings Malkam Ayyahou some water. The latter chews some 
tchat, fills her mouth with water and squirts it three times in the face of 
Dingnesh, who then kisses her knees. Malkam Ayyahou repeats this with the 
fat Tigray woman, spits as well on both her hands, then again in her face, 
placing her left hand on the womans head. 

The spitting of the tchat makes the recipients laugh. 


Malkam Ayyahou pulls each of the fingers of the Tigray woman's left hand 


| in turn, then strikes her arm with the fist of her hand, imploring her zar not to 
; perform the goutri. 


** A very evil variety of genie. | 


She spits in Dingie's face: “Be gone, eye of shadow” ** 
The incense burns in the background. 
Songs. 


Qwosqwos replaces Chankit. Greetings. Resumption of songs. Aggadetch 
will not come forward to receive the blessing, declaring that she is not in a 


| condition to come near, meaning—in all likelihood—that she has her period. 


7:50: Mild foukkara by Malkam Ayyahou, ending with “King of the White 
Nile!” 


Arrival (which I had not expected) of Engo Bahri, the head of Qeddous 
Yohannes church, who was possessed for three years. Various blessings given out 
by Malkam Ayyahou. 


Engo Bahri—assuming a “funny-thing-happened-to-me!” tone—describes 
how this afternoon, near the tall sycamores which stand just outside the town 
before one reaches the Baata quarter, he met a creature he first mistook for a 
man because it spoke, but which he later realized was a hyena. Malkam 
Ayyahou replies in the same tone that she too has seen this creature, but that she 
chased it away with a slap. 

Songs. Malkam Ayyahou starts to beat the drum. Sudden gourti by the 
woman with the glazed eye. As she calms down, Malkam Ayyahou encourages 
her to do it more vigorously. Pawing movements with her left arm. Then she sits 
on the floor and later repeats the pendulum movement on her knees. 


8:15: She lies down, finishes her dance on her feet, then receives Malkam 
Ayyahou’s blessing. This was Gwolemshet, who has gone, leaving his ashkar 
Qourtet* on the woman with the glazed eye. 


Emawayish, who has been in another building until now, comes in and 
sits, with her child on her knee, between her mother and Enqo Bahri. 


(The evening passed as usual with songs, dances, trances, fumigations, į 
kissing of the old woman’s feet, shouting. Engo Bahri, the church leader, į 


sang Muslim songs with the rest. 


Around 12:30 a.m., Emawayish lay down in the alcove with her child. ; 
At 1 o'clock, Abba Jerome and I went into the dwelling hut, where our : 
camp beds were set up. Malkam Ayyahou also came and slept there, on her | 


leather bed, where the little girl with scrofula also found a spot. 


In the middle of the night, I heard Malkam Ayyahou pee copiously, 
probably right on the earthen floor of the room itself) 


a 


*“He who cuts.’ Gwolemshet, 
a very evil zar, likes human 
flesh. 


62 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 19, 1932: 


{...] This week | am sending 
` you a particularly abundant 
journal. | have seen a quantity 

of things that are the culmi- 
nating point of the entire voy- 
age. | am still overwhelmed by 
it all, and in an almost com- 
plete state of isolation with 
respect to my Companions, 
who can't stop mocking me 
for the enthusiasm with which 
| have given myself over to this 
investigation. | must say that 
for me, in fact, it is no longer a 
matter of an “investigation” 
but of a sort of “life” analo- 
gous to the life | might lead if | 
were to convert to a religion. 
All of this also makes me pes- 
simistic in a general sense, too. 

1 no longer think that there is 
much good in the world, and 
everything good | see, even in 

this business with the zar, is 
hardly more than a product of 
my own imagination. The terri- 
ble thing about magic is that it 
doesn't succeed. There cer- 
tainly exist some admirable 
ways (I have seen some) to 
heal the sick with magic, but 
the disturbing thing is that 
they do not succeed. Because 
that moment is the end of it 
all, and the point at which one 
is obliged to say “no.” because 
it's the point where deception 
begins and where the door to 
exploitation is opened. So 
there's no solution, because 
beautiful things are false, and 
true things are fiat. This is a 
common truth, moreover, and 
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7:30: Back to the house of the wadadja. Burning of myrrh, inside, in front of 
the door, to chase away evil spirits. Coffee. 


Enqo Bahri (who has spent the night here with his young son) describes 
how a friend of his, making sacrifices and preparing his house in the prescribed 
manner, first saw the invisibles in a dream and then, in a waking state, made 
them appear simply by saying: “Come!” 

Resumption of a dispute that began about 7 o'clock this morning over a 
girl whom the tattered lodger (mother of the two little girls who call me “papa”) 
has helped to escape from her parents house on the eve of her wedding. 


The plaintiff, who is here, drops the subject (in view of the presence of 
the guenda, on which the coffee is served) but announces that she will bring 
it up again in the fitaorari Makourya’s court. The debate starts up again between 
her and the tattered one, then abruptly dies down. Malkam Ayyahou begs the 
plaintiff to let God render justice, a way of washing her hands off the affair... 


8:35: One elderly visitor describes how, in the house of a healer in Addis-Alam, 
one of his relatives who failed to reveal the name of her zar was whipped so 
hard that her back is now covered with open wounds. 


Peace is made between the plaintiff and the ragged woman. Everyone pres- 
ent stands, 


Engo Bahri says that, “on the day of the blood,’ one must not irritate the 
patronne. 


9:10: Arrival of Griaule at the house of the wadadja. 


9:20: Presentation of the ewe, then of the aromatic spices (incense, myrrh, and 


sandalwood), which Emawayish sorts out. Tebabou pulls off the mud clinging 
to the sheep’s fleece. 


Conversation with a Muslim visitor from Addis-Alam, a pretentious and 


unpleasant seer. 


10:10: The coffee is roasted. The Muslim visitor, not Malkam Ayyahou, recites 
the prayer. 


Dingqnesh grinds the coffee. 


Return of Emawayish, who has just been to church. 


10:40: First round of coffee. The Muslim gives the blessing. 


Griaule takes a flash photo. Immediately the soldier Qwosqwos descends 
on Malkam Ayyahou, replacing the slave Chankit. 


The Muslim complains that he has not been fumigated with incense. 


With the roasted grains were served balls made of honey and pounded noug 
seeds, and Rahielo’s maqwadasha. 


The Muslim, to ask for some tchat, says that he wants to “eat green leaves.” 


Raw beans from the garden are served after the coffee. Malkam Ayyahou 
throws them to those standing in the back, to avert bad luck. 


Dingqnesh and the ragged woman are threatened with the whip because 
they are chatting. 


11:30: Third round of coffee. Malkam Ayyahou wants the prayer to be recited 
by the Muslim, but he refuses and she says it herself. 


11:45: We pass into the dwelling hut, where the sacrifice is to be held. A stove 
and a pottery fragment are brought in to burn the incense. 


Malkam Ayyahou puts on a new shamma and sits in the doorway, facing 
the steps. She covers her head with the piece of cloth that we recently offered her 
as a gift. Her seat is a crate covered with a sheepskin. 


Tebabou brings in the ewe. 
Malkam Ayyahou goes into a trance. 


The adepts bring her the aromatic spice-burners and the basket containing 
the roasted grains and the balls of noug. 


Griaule officially presents the victim. 
An offering of cologne and honey-water mixed with tchat. 
Taking the ewes head in both hands, Malkam Ayyahou butts it against 


her own. 


| am struck by the power of 
the illusion it took to keep me 
from discovering for so long 
something so obvious. | do 
not wart to become discour- 
aged. | am persuaded that my 
present state of mind will give 
way to another as soon as | 
leave Gondar. | simply felt a bit 
too religious precisely at a 
moment when I could keenly 
evaluate the present impossi- 
bility of any sort of religion. 
We don't believe enough in 
blood any more; we fear it too 
much for humanitarian rea- 
sons instead of dreading it for 
mystical reasons. What's more, 
the humanitarian is a mystic, 
too, but one lacking too much 
imagery and too much 
mythology. That's what makes 
him so unexciting ... 

If you weren't there, it 
wouldn't matter to me if | 
didn't return to Europe. Not 
that | like Abyssinia any better, 
or any other country, but due 
to a total indifference with 
regard to any given civilization. 
One comes quickly to the 
realization that no form of 
civilization, in itself, is worth 
more than any other. [...] 
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The ewe is stretched out on the platform outside the door by Dingie and 
Tebabou, who slits its throat transversally, The blood is collected in a large 
wooden bowl. 


Dingie takes a cupful of blood from the bowl and hands it to Malkam 
Ayyahou. 

Malkam Ayyahou rises, kisses the threshold, and drinks the cupful. 

From the same cup she drinks some honey-water and then some beer, with- 


out sitting down. 


Honey-water is thrown over the slit throat of the ewe. Then Malkam 
Ayyahou, Fantay, and Dingie drink some honey-water in turn, spitting it out 
in three directions. The other adepts drink it in turn. 

Malkam Ayyahou does the foukkara of Rahielo. With the fingertips of her 
right hand she marks the top of her head with blood beneath her veil. 


Emawayish places a piece of butter on Dingie’s head and the latter does 
the same to the other adepts. 


The cup is left lying on the threshold on a wisp of the grass with which, like 
the rest of the floor, it is strewn. 


Dingie covers the spilled blood with dried grass. 
Malkam Ayyahou sings, accompanied by clapping. 


Down below in the garden, Tebabou cuts up the sheep, which has been car- 
ried down. Fantay and Dingnesh, standing beside him (and changing places 
from time to time, as if to circle the ewe), are holding a jug of honey-water and 


| a jug of beer respectively. From these they sprinkle the sheep's wound. The incense 


; burns nearby. 


Fantay goes back up the steps, brings Malkam Ayyahou the tray on which 


: the coffee is roasted, and then takes it away. 


blessing. 


Adepts and supporters (Abba Jerome, myself . . . ) have received Rahielo’s 


Malkam Ayyahou remains seated on the landing, surrounded by Dingqie, 


Fantay, the woman with the glazed eye and the girl with scrofula, all four 
of them standing like bodyguards. Then she goes back into the house to rest on 
| her bed. She settles down on the webbing and stays there, first squatting, then 


half-reclining. The girl with scrofula and the woman with the glazed eye 
stay close to her the whole time. 


With what the adepts bring her, Malkam Ayyahou begins to prepare the 
mixture of the twelve parts, which she will eat raw... 


1:15: Tebabou and another boy, who is Dingie’s son, come back up with the 
meat of the animal they have just butchered. 


Emawayish, holding a cutlass, and Dingnesh start preparing the meat. 


1:25: Emawayish places the ewes mora on the head of her mother (who has 
kept on her veil). (Until now I thought the mora was the fat of the peritoneum, 
but it is actually the diaphragm, or the “caul” in butcher's parlance). 


Around her mother’s forehead she ties the large intestine, part of which is 
draped in a crest over her head. Then she cuts off the dangling end with the 
billhook she used to chop up the meat. Thus crowned (with the length of white 
silk that we gave her and which she has kept on, falling over her shoulders), 
Malkam Ayyahou remains seated on her bed. 


To each of the adepts standing around her she gives a long staff, with the 
end slightly curved into a crook. The adepts are her pages or wourieza. 


Emawayish continues to prepare the meat. 
Each magnesium flash from the camera is greeted with ululations. 


Malkam Ayyahou makes her adepts, as well as Abba Jerome and myself, 
take some blades of grass scattered on the ground. She makes us cross our arms 
and stand, holding a stalk in each hand like a church candle. We are now her 


63 After a great deal of uncer- 
tainty, | realized that the word 
mora indeed designates the 
peritoneum and not the 
diaphragm. (1951) 


mizie (best men). At a sign from her, the woutieza and mizie approach her | 


and throw the grass over her head while the women and Malkam Ayyahou her- ; 
self let out ululations. Then she emerges from her alcove and comes and sits on | 


the nearest bench, the one facing the entrance door. The skin of the slaughtered | 


sheep is brought to her. She turns the skin inside out and drapes it over her right 
shoulder and back, like a dolman. This is the “garment of blood” in which | 


Rahielo is robed like a queen... 
1:45: Everyone goes out except the adepts, to let Malkam Ayyahou eat. 
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Returning to the dwelling hut for the ritual meal, I attend the departure 
of Rahielo, who leaves Malkam Ayyahou, still in a trance, while her pages and 


| best men clap their hands. Rahielo is immediately replaced by her daughter 
i Shashitou. She is the one who eats the mixture of the twelve parts through the 


mouth of Malkam Ayyahou, hidden behind the shamma of her adepts. Rahielo, 
a haughty goddess, has contented herself with drinking the blood. 

The meal finished, Malkam Ayyahou, still hidden, sings with her adepts. 
She announces that, now that Rahielo’s soldiers have come down from the castle 
ruins, their customary residence, they are going to let loose an epidemic over the 
whole town. 

The one-eyed black girl and the field slave help Emawayish in her work 
butchering the meat. The black girl cuts up the stomach with a long sliver of 
wood, part of a bamboo stalk she pulled from the roof. 


The cup that held the blood is now lying on top of the basket in which the 
meat is prepared. 


2:35: Songs behind the veils. Emawayish brings cologne. 


2:45: Opening of the veils. A rolling song about the blood and the mora. 


: 3:00: Another trance. Shashitou, the daughter of Rahielo, is replaced by 


» Dammana (= cloud), her parasol-bearer. 


| 3:05: Malkam Ayyahou puts on a black headband, and Dingie the lion’s mane 
| (but she only keeps it on for a little while). 


3:15: Hot honey-water is brought in on the guenda used for the ritual coffee, a 
: drink called “honey coffee.” But it is only served once and no prayer is said. 


Griaule is thanked for the sacrifice: “He has made me touch this green” 


: (że. the grass strewn on the ground). 


SS 


10:00: Malkam Ayyahou goes to bed. She has taken off her helmet of viscera 
_ more than an hour ago. It has been hung up on a peg, just as it is. “It's as heavy 
` as the crown,” says Engo Bahri. 


a a 2 


Around 10:30: Bed. Objections to Abba Jerome's bed being placed too near the ' 
threshold, where the blood has been spilt. Sleeping with us in the dwelling hut 
are Malkam Ayyahou, Emawayish and her child, the old blind woman, and ` 
girl with scrofula, Dingie (just behind the head of my bed), and a married girl 
of sixteen whose zar's name is Adal Gwobena. Everyone else sleeps pell-mell in 


the wadadja hut. 


Above my face hang shreds of fat and a hunk of flesh, suspended from a 


beam in the ceiling. 


The sheepskin has been nailed to the front door, spread out so that it covers `: 
the outside of the door from top to bottom, the fleece facing outwards. Because 


the door is open, I can see the white skin hanging in the darkness. 


mmm meme meee ere ere sre rer sere rvrer ere ere rere rereerreseeressese 


21-9-32 


Slept very well. Better than in our house at camp, where the moon shining 
through the walls made of abou gedid always wakes me up. I get up around 
6 a.m. 


Around 7 o'clock, Malkam Ayyahou describes how several zar had | 
quarreled among themselves, and did not come to serve as an honor guard: ; 


Siol, Aodemdem, Waynitou, etc. 


The conversation continues in a tone at once casual and urbane. : 
Emawayish makes fun of my total lack of knowledge of Amharic. Listening : 


to me forever asking Abba Jerome questions so as to keep up with what is į 


happening, she has picked up the following phrase in French: “Qu'est-ce 


que c'est?” which she pronounces “Keskesieeeh?” She can also say “Oui!” It: 


seems to amuse her greatly to repeat these words. I enumerate all the words : 


I know in Amharic, a few polite phrases, a few animals’ names, the four ele- ` 


ments, etc. At each new word I pronounce, she laughs gaily. 


An old page from an Italian newspaper also provides topics for conver- 
sation. On one side are pictures of a group of engineers who succeeded in 
drilling a mine shaft more than 3,000 feet deep. They are smiling. Emawayish 
and her mother count the men’s teeth. The other ladies are called in to 
judge. The general opinion is that they are not pretty, as they show their 
teeth too much. 
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The other side of the page—filled entirely with boxing pictures—also 
interest Emawayish. About one boxer—a gigolo with a thick torso and 


black, slicked-back hair—she adds: “Malkam” (pretty)! 
At 7:30, honey-coffee is served, just like last night, and only once. 


We leave almost immediately afterwards. Dingie recommends her son 
to me; she would like us to hire him as an ashkar when we go to Addis 
Ababa. On the way back I notice that the fields, as far as the eye can see, 
are dotted with yellow. They are the flowers of Masgal, which blossomed 
during the sacrifice . . . 


22 September 


Since yesterday, I have come to a decision regarding the issue of the ashkar- 
job candidate. When he saw me returning from Gondar with the boy car- 
rying my lamp, Wadadje, our interpreter, came to see me. Dingie’s son 
apparently was once his servant and pinched a thaler from him. So hiring 
him is inadvisable. Wadadje also discloses to Abba Jerome that the boy 
moreover called him, Wadadje, a “dirty Catholic,” proving that he is hardly 
fond of Europeans or of anyone who deals with them. So that’s that . . . 


This afternoon a new candidate appears: Tebabou, who shows up to 
tell me, in accordance with the standard formula, that I am his father and 
his mother and that he would like to go as my servant to Addis and even to 
Europe, if I wish. I reply that we will see after the Masgal and promise to 
recommend him to Lutten, who is in charge of our staff. After my dream 
of abducting his mother, I would be glad to carry off her son at least . . . 


This morning, Emawayish herself comes to visit us. Accompanied by 
an old woman from her quarter who has her head shaven and who, as it 
turns out, seems to be serving as a duenna, she has been to “embrace” 


; Qwosqwam church. Passing by our camp, she came to pay her respects. As 
, usual, I ply the visitors with coffee while we chat. 


As Emawayish is leaving, it occurs to me that she might like to see the 


: female monkey that the Mission has just acquired. But Abba Jerome stops 
_ me, because Emawayish may be pregnant and, according to Abyssinian 


beliefs, seeing a monkey could bring the risk of giving birth to a monster. 


23 September 


For me, the second part of the day yesterday took an odd turn. Questioning 
Tebabou, I learned from him that neither the sacrifice to Rahielo nor the 
sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie was carried out in the regular fashion. 


Both times, lacking the help necessary to immobilize the victims, 
Tebabou slit the throat transversally instead of longitudinally, as he should 
have, to avoid spoiling the skin. When one slaughters or kills a beast for 
any reason, one cuts transversally, but for the awolya one cuts longitudinally, 
which is much more serious from the perspective of the wrath of God 


(because the animal’s soul departs slowly and painfully) but which respects ; 
the integrity of the skin and ensures, later on, when it is hung on the wall į 


or stretched out to sit on, that it is the exact “image” of the animal. 


To learn that everything did not take place according to the rules is for 


me like being stabbed in an open wound. It was already agonizing enough ; 


to find out that the two sacrifices were not true maqwadasha but simple 
djebata. But to discover that the animals were killed as if it had been a case of 
ordinary slaughter was worst of all! I begin to wonder if I haven't been 
duped, if—for example—Abba Moras Worgie really descended on Emawayish 
when she drank the blood, if a wretched farce hasn't been acted out before 
me, its sole purpose being to please the “frendji”™ that I am . . . I remember 
Emawayish rinsing out her mouth after the cupful of blood with the 
same lack of any attempt to conceal her disgust as certain professional 
fellatrices have when they brush their teeth . . . I remember that pathetic 


little sacrifice when nearly everything was missing, because I thought I only | 
had to offer the victim, coffee, and incense and that Emawayish would | 


provide the rest. 


Tebabou reassures me and affirms that, since his mother thanked me 
and said: “God save you!” it meant that Abba Moras Worgie had in fact 
accepted his blood. Since she performed the gourri, it meant that he had 
actually descended and, in any case, the zar is not in the habit of acting 
through a representative. 


I also think of other things: several days after the sacrifice, the sheep's 


diaphragm was still stuck co the central post in Emawayish’s hut, which 


64 The “Francais” or 
Frenchmen. [Trans.] 
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proved that she believed in its virtue; also, at the time of the sacrifice, she 
avoided touching her amulet with her right hand because, as I learned later, 
that’s the side of the body that Abba Moras Worgie occupies when he 
descends; and Malkam Ayyahou’s great fury with Kasahoun, on the day of 
the ewe, because he didn't help with the killing —wasn’t this because, since 
she was taking the sacrifice seriously, she resented his having been the reason 
something was lacking? 


Thus, little by little, I reassure myself. But, as Griaule and I have 
decided that after the Masqal feast Seyfou Tchenguer will be honored with 
the sacrifice of an ox, I am determined to do everything necessary so that 
the ceremony is executed rigorously. Also, I am going to see Emawayish in 
order to come to an agreement with her on this subject. 


wee emer meme mare ee ee eee eee eseeeesr errr eres sees e rene reseseeeneose 


I have gone to see Emawayish. We discussed the sacrifice, the victim of 
which will be a red bull. I drew up a list of the necessary provisions (drinks, 
grains, perfumes, incense) so that everything would be complete. I calcu- 
lated that, for 8% thalers, we could give a feast that would satisfy every- 
body. Prearranged the installation of a das in Malkam Ayyahou's garden— 
that is, a pavilion of branches, a temporary shelter or tent—in which every- 
thing can take place in lighting conditions favorable for photography and 
filming. 

I feel as though we have holding family discussions concerning a large 
wedding or a First Communion supper. Where will we put Aunt So-and- 
So? Tomorrow Malkam Ayyahou will be notified, so chat we can set a date. 


Throughout our talk, Emawayish, following her usual habit, whips her 
two very disappointing breasts alternately out of her shamma so that her 
son can suckle them both an equal amount. The child has invented a game: 
squeezing his mother’s nipples, he tries to fill a little tin cup Tebabou made 
from a worn-out cylindrical flashlight battery Abba Jerome gave him. Per- 
haps the boy finds this more honorable than sucking directly at the breast? 


At dinner I learn from the consul that the men in the Italian camp 
think that I’m a Muslim... 


24 September 


Tebabou comes to work: he has been to his grandmother's and reported 
yesterday’s talk with Emawayish. Realizing that two of the necessary supplies 
had been overlooked, Malkam Ayyahou dictated to Tebabou the following 


note to me: 
Berberi to make the awazie* 
Dry salt to make the same 


Yes! You are welcome! Weyzero Emawayish will tell you what must 
be done, so that the awolya will not be angered because something is 
missing. 


Tebabou also gives me the name of a female zar who possesses his 


mother. This is a very evil zar, whom she hasn't yet admitted to us. But ! 


Tebabou, although he didn’t know her name, mentioned her yesterday. I 
asked him to question his mother about it, and today he brings me the 
name. It is Dira, daughter of Rahielo, a succubus who makes men impotent 
and prevents women from having children. 


Two weeks ago, I would have been overwhelmed to learn that Emawayish i 


was inhabited by such a zar. But now it leaves me more or less indifferent. 
The magic has faded . . . Did the blood of the sacrifices, even as it was con- 
sumed, wash away all the magic? 


I also discovered not long ago that Emawayish is a grandmother. She 
has a daughter who is already married to her second husband. Emawayish 
is less of a succubus than a matron, for me, even if I think she isn’t more 
than thirty years old. And above all, to the extent that the zar are losing 
some of their mystery for me, everything is slipping onto a different plane. 
The frenzy of the past few weeks is over, possession is over, my romantic 
reactions are over. The zar (to whom I am nonetheless very much attached) 
are now no more than family relatives. . . 


25 September 


Two visits from Malkam Ayyahou: one this morning, with Fantay and the 
lictle girl with scrofula; one this afternoon, alone, and then later joined by 


* Sauce for the raw meat. 
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65 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
September 26, 1932: 


[...] Another letter | am 
writing you without having 
received any letters, since we 
are definitely cut off and won't 
get any mail before Addis 
Ababa. [ ...] Tomorrow is the 
great feast of Masqal. We're 
going to have to make it 
through a big banquet, 
Abyssinian style, organized by 
the Consul, who is going 

to host a dedjazmatch who 

is governor of the province 
and the grandson of Emperor 
Theodore. l'Il try to avoid 

as much of the ceremony 

as possible... 

| can't stand to be with 
Europeans; this is the sole 
reason for my "sympathy" for 
the Abyssinians, who are 
odious, in the end. 

I have to admit that | am sad. 
I'm totally disgusted. It's hard, 
not being able to learn any- 
thing but to accumulate 
grudges and to become more 
and more belligerent. Every- 
thing about man is asinine, and 
there's nothing to do about it 
Soon we're going to leave 
Gondar, and I'll be sorry, in 
spite of everything | say, 
because it is an astonishing 
city. with its hilly landscape, its 
scattered huts, its churches in 
the undergrowth, and its cas- 
tles in ruins. Many people here 
would be kind, but they are 
made tedious by their desire 
for profit. And, above all, one 
feels so incredibly foreign ... 
Thus one is trapped between 


Fantay. She went to Qeddous-Yohannes, where Emawayish was hosting a 
large family meal, an ultra-distant follow-up to the baptism of her child (at 
least a year ago). 


We chose Thursday, a week from tomorrow, for the grand sacrifice, 
next Saturday for a less important sacrifice, a few chickens which Griaule 
is offering to the sick women, so that they can have the birds’ throats slit 
while they wait until they can pay for more substantial victims. Since it is 
impossible, with a creature the size of a chicken, to perform the rite with 
the diaphragm, the ceremonial procedure is different. Each woman will put 
the whole chicken—completely gutted but with its exterior appearance 
unchanged—on her head. 


26 September® 


Monday, the eve of Masgal. I had decided to slip out at the beginning of 
the consular festivities held this evening. Unfortunately, though, I don’t 
manage to do so. I thought there would be celebrations in Qeddous- 
Yohannes. I go there, preceded by Tebabou. But nothing is going on. Just 
before I arrived, the priests had processed, reciting prayers, three or four 
times around the pyre they are going to light tomorrow. But that was all. 


There are salvoes and fireworks (provided by us) in the Italian field. 
Our ashkars ask for permission for each of them to fire a round. Then they 
sing and dance. Desta, the slave, is thrilled. Perhaps she is calculating how 
many men there are likely to be lying on her belly tonight? 


I asked Abou Ras to buy me a large bundle of tchat. He brings it to 
me—with an augur’s dumb contentment—and I begin conscientiously 


to chew the leaves. They definitely don’t taste good and are a mediocre 
stimulant . . . 


Poor awolya, how violently they have to beat their flanks to go into 
their trances, their tawdry madness . . . Everything today is redolent of a 
county fair. Intoxicating possessed women, just as in fair booths there are 
intoxicating torpedo women, trick-mirror mermaids and, in glass coffins, 
magnificent wax princesses with four breasts . . . 


27 September 


Still in a bad mood, as is only appropriate at such a festival. There have 
been shouts, singing, and torches since before dawn. It woke me up, but I 
didn’t get up until I had no alternative... 


As with the feast of St. John (only more so), all our people and loads 
of people we didn’t know have been coming since yesterday with bouquets 
of flowers to receive gifts in return. Yielding to my pitiful weakness, I give 
my watch to Tebabou, who doesn't deserve it. I have been stuffing myself 
with tchat since this morning. 


In town, the Masgal bonfire is going to be officially lit in the square 
where the fitaorari Makourya metes out justice. Lifszyc, Roux, Lutten, 
Faivre, Abba Jerome all come too. Larget and Griaule stay alone in camp. 
Lucky for them, since the morning’s events have nothing particularly 
relaxing about them. Abba Jerome, acting pretentious, noticed that each 
family, sitting outdoors, boils coffee on its own private Masqal bonfire. He 
wants photographs to be taken, and he drags us around to see people under 
the pretext of wishing them a merry holiday. The villagers are naturally 
annoyed at having their gatherings invaded by strangers, mostly Europeans. 
To break the ice, Abba Jerome starts to play the fool, offering flowers, 
crowning himself with grass. This merely irritates Lifszyc, Roux, and me. 
Reaching the square of justice, we learn that, contrary to what we thought, 
the bonfire won't be lit until the end of the morning. Hearing singing and 
drums, Lifszyc and I decide to visit the church. We attend Mass scrupu- 
lously, cursing toward the end as the Consul, arriving in the square with 
his escort to attend the bonfire ceremony, disturbs everything with che 
racket of his Abyssinian band. 


Leaving the church we look for the Europeans in the crowd. At first 
none are visible, but as we approach the tree of judgment and come to the 
end of a double row of spectators we see the Consul enthroned, with his 
beard, pince-nez, and blue cape. This is enough for Lifszyc and me to call 
for our mules right away, dragging Roux off with us. 

Return to the camp without escort. A slight incident near Qeddous- 


Yohannes, when a group of men spotted us from the flank of the consulate 
hill and immediately charged down upon us, singing and dancing to offer 


a rock and a hard place: 
either pretentious and idiotic 
Europeans, or natives who 
don't understand you at all 
and obviously cannot under- 
stand, no matter what you 
do. One certainly cannot hold 
it against them, but it ends 

up making the whole thing 
boring. [...] 
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FIGURE 24 


A possessed woman ın a trance. during a visit 


to the camp for the feast of Masqu! 
(27 September). 


us their humble bunches of flowers for the new year, in exchange for which ; 
they hope to receive a few thalers. Spurring on our mules, we gently brush 


them aside. 


Back in my room I give vent to my spleen, and chew a little more | 


tchat. 


Aperitifs. Fried potatoes (as the Consul’s banquet to which we were | 


invited isn’t until much later and we are very hungry). 


Malkam Ayyahou makes a brief appearance, decked out for the parade, 3 


singing and dancing with several adepts; their voices are hoarse with fatigue ` 


from the previous night, and they are all somewhat drunk. 


I'll skip che banquet: over dessert, the Consul, in a black shirt, delivered. 


a speech so politically tendentious that I didn’t know where to hide. In an 


attempt to hide my embarrassment, I ate flowers, pointedly asking for dif- ; 


ferent species. After the meal, songs by the priests, led by my friend Engo 
Bahri, to whom I slipped several shots of brandy while he and the other 
priests were sitting on the floor behind our chairs. Dances by the consulate 
ashkars. Things go on like this until 6 p.m. 


Letting myself get carried away by the festive holiday atmosphere, I go 
to shoot a few shots with the revolver near Roux’s room. 


I conclude the evening at Malkam Ayyahou’s, where I am driven by - 


the irresistible desire to escape from the Consul’s dinner, which was merely 
an extension of the morning's banquet. There I meet a possessed man, very 
much a dandy and a poseur, who doles out any number of blessings and, 
in a phonograph record voice, demands a great number of offerings. At the 
time of his sickness he was apparently a great assassin who killed men in 
the streets of Gondar. He is now cured and no longer kills. 


I give my own blessing (three hearty slaps on the back, according to 
the rules) to a man who requested it, the husband of the woman with the 
swollen knee. I then present him with a box of powder, since the brotherly 
feeling created by my blessing emboldens him to make this second request. 
His wife is more cheerful, seemingly becter. The benevolent influence of 


the sect, which has an indisputably soothing effect on people. 
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28 September 


I go to Emawayish’s to settle the matter of the bull once and for all and to 
hand over the 10 thalers that Griaule has allotted as credit for the purchase 
of the additional supplies. 


The sacrifice to Abba Moras Worgie was definitely not a success. Because 
many items were lacking (roasted grains, honey-balls, honey-water, talla), 
the zar was angry and made Emawayish suffer for eight days, striking her 
over the head and shoulders. Even now she still feels heavy. Abba Moras 
Worqie appears to her in dreams and reproaches her; he pursues her over 
endless fields and plains; he makes her cry. “Even if the master whips you, 
you thank him,” Emawayish says, hinting that I have unintentionally done 
her great harm. 


I reassure her about her dreams and tell her that she only needs to 
describe them to me in order to be delivered from them. Furthermore, I 
tell her that I take responsibility for any offense made to Abba Moras Worgie. 


Our conversation is constantly interrupted by visitors coming in and 
out, either for beer and coffee, or to pass on news from the neighborhood. 


Her child, who went to the neighbors’ house and drank talla, comes in 
drunk. He staggers about and is unable to feed at his mother’s breast. Two 
other children are there. I learn from Emawayish that one of them is a son 
of her most recent husband. She gives him some talla. 


Tebabou, who had been out, comes back in. He whispers mysteriously 
in his mother’s ear. Afterwards, she seems distraught and is hardly able to 
pay attention to our conversation. Since it is almost dark in any case, we 
bring our meeting to a close. 


Back in camp we hear that there has been a serious brawl between the 


; Italian ashkars and our own, who were drinking hydromel in a house 
_ nearby. Lutten had to stop the fighting by firing his revolver into the air 
, and driving our men home with a whip. In all, there are seven wounded. 
` The guardhouse prison is full, as every man whose clothes were stained with 


blood has been arrested. 


29 September 


This morning, Emawayish, her aunt, and another old woman come for 
news. They heard that there had been a brawl (this is what Tebabou came 
to tell Emawayish so mysteriously) and, under the pretext of making sure 
that nothing bad had happened to us, they stop by in search of further 
information. Probably everyone here would be delighted if the “frendji” 
started to tear one another into pieces. The ladies admire the bravery of our 
ex-chauffeur Mamadou Kamara, who, they say, stood alone against half a 
dozen Eritreans, hurling back the stones they threw at him. 


Emawayish had a good night: Abba Moras Worgie did not appear. 


This afternoon I go with Abba Jerome to Malkam Ayyahou's to set 
definitive dates for the sacrifices. With her we find the woman with the 
swollen knee, her husband, and the other usual adepts. Blood was spilled 
this morning for the woman with the swollen knee. Three chicken’s skins 
are hanging attached to the door. 


The patient shows me her legs, as thin as a little girl’s, so that I can 
examine her knee and see if any medicine could aid the holy cure. I remain 
perplexed, of course. Malkam Ayyahou declares that “as sure as my name is 
Chankit, the swelling will subside before the night is over.” Then, behind a 


drawn veil, the woman eats. It is understood that in order to heal, she must: 


ingest all the flesh of the sacrificial fowl. Behind the veil, Malkam Ayyahou : 


exhorts the patient to eat it all up, although she is belching horribly and 


even, I think, throwing up. Sitting outside, with his back to the veil, the ; 


husband gently strokes his wife's ankle, to encourage her, I think. 


A diversion is created by the arrival of the church leader, Engo Bahri, 
who shows up completely drunk from a banquet at the fitaorari’s house. 
With him, carrying his parasol, is his little boy—a hearty rascal who, when 
he is given raki, says: “I like this better than milk!” Annoyed by the drunk 
man’s conversation, I leave. We arrange for the sacrifice of the chickens to 
be held on Tuesday morning, and that of the bull on Saturday morning. 


30 September 
A trip to Addis-Alam to try to find some Muslim balazar. In general, the 


Muslim village seems richer, cleaner, and better kept than the Christian 
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66 Tewodros Il (c.1818-68): 


also known as Theodore Il, : 


was emperor of Ethiopia from 
1855 until his death. [Trans] 


neighborhoods. The mosque—a round hut which we stumbled upon by 
chance—is incomparably neater than the churches. No dung, no shifty 
sacristan. Men in well-washed clothes are drinking coffee outside. 


In the small courtyard of the mosque we meet the son of the negadras 
(merchant) whom we were planning to see to ask for information. Abba 
Jerome knows both the father and the son, having taken shelter in their 
house when he arrived in Gondar in the rain (before he was turned away 
by the fitaorari and went to stay at Malkam Ayyahou’s). 


The negadras is not there, having gone to supervise the weeding of his 
fields. But his son takes us to the house. There we chat with several men 
while the son produces some absolutely delicious coffee made with cloves. 


There is an old Dervish who knows Suez, having been imprisoned 
there by the English; a former soldier of the Emir Faisal; and several 
merchants. 


I steer the conversation toward the awolya and the zar, which I would 
like to hear about from a Muslim perspective. But I don’t get much; my 
interlocutors don't seem much disposed to demonstrate any leniency toward 
the possessed. Perhaps they are also suspicious. According to them, there 
isn’t a single important balazar in the quarter. 


Back to camp and more—rather brutal—political news: the Consul 
informs Griaule that Dabra Marqos, the capital of Gojjam, has just been 
captured by the son of Lidj Yasou and two of Ras Haylou’s sons after a battle 
with government troops that cost five hundred lives, all in all. It is said that 
the representative of Ras Emrou, the new governor of Gojjam, has been 
killed. What's serious is the possibility that the rebellion may become gen- 
eral and that Wond Woussen may join the dissidents, if the news of the 
rebels’ success reaches Dabra-Tabor before the departure of the chiefs assem- 
bled there for the Masqal festivities. 


The dedjaz Kasa Mishasha, grandson of Emperor Theodore® and 
theoretical claimant to the crown, has been a guest in Italian territory for a 
few days now. He claims to be ill and doesn’t appear. What is he doing here, 
when normally he should be in Dabra-Tabor with the other chiefs of the 


region? 


1 October 


A bad day. A trivial but unpleasant episode this morning. Tebabou dropped 
some hints the other day that Abba Jerome might lend his mule to Ema- 
wayish, who will soon have to go on a one- or two-day trip from here to 
offer her condolences to her daughter who has just lost a parent-in-law. But 
Abba Jerome turned a deaf ear. With regard to the big sacrifice, Tebabou 
also hinted that a certain number of items had been forgotten on the list of 
supplies I drew up with Emawayish. They no doubt want me to increase 
the subsidy of 10 thalers I paid her. But I too turn a deaf ear. 


This morning, the interpreter Wadadje went to the market (escorted 
by Tebabou, to advise him in the choice of colors). Emawayish, for her part, 
is taking care of getting the other supplies, using the 10 thalers and not a 
single one more. 


Now, while I am working with Abba Jerome, a boy comes to transmit a 
request from a mysterious emissary—an old woman friend of Emawayish— 
who is standing at the camp gate. Emawayish asks simply if Abba Jerome 
can lend her 3 thalers, which she needs. Although annoyed by this new 
request, I tell Abba Jerome to comply, but to maintain the fiction that he 
is the one lending the money and to specify that this is purely a private 
loan. I don’t want people to think that they can do whatever they please 
with the Mission's funds. 


This is done, but it leaves me sullen for the rest of the day. Even the 
arrival of the bull—a rather handsome animal—can’t cheer me up. 


I have to visit Emawayish to find out how the purchase of the various 


provisions went. 


I find her busy rolling cotton onto spindles. With her shamma raised, 
she rolls the spindle on her bare thigh, holding it horizoncally and winding 
onto it the thread that comes from a reel set in the middle of the hut. The 
sheep’s diaphragm is still hanging on the central post. On the bench beside 
me, Abba Jerome, armed as usual with my fountain pen, scrupulously fills 
his notebook with the remarks of an old, drunken dabrara, who is naturally 
telling him stories having to do with the zar in one way or another. 


I don’t talk. To whom would I speak? I eat the grains [ am given and ; 


drink the coffee handed to me. I stare at three things: Abba Jerome's | 


i 


notebook, the sheep’s diaphragm, and Emawayish’s bare knee, feeling more 
than ever my irremediable isolation. It is as though these three points form 
a triangle in my head (because I alone know all the links among them) and 
slice the universe around me with a knife, as if to cut me off from it and to 
shut me forever within the circle—incomprehensible or absurd to anyone 
else—of my own enchantments... 


I return in a state of rather great distress, feeling depleted. 


The latest news: another two hundred (?) dead, but the rebels in Dabra 
Marqos are surrounded by the government troops. Today the drunken dab- 
tara reported the rumors swirling around the country: the Europeans, 
according to a prophecy, are going to conquer Abyssinia; that they haven't 
done so before now is due to pure timidity, but everyone is expecting them 
to come; it would only take one English column to march in through 
Metamma for the emperor in Addis to start shitting his pants with fear. 
They are also saying that the next emperor will be the dedjaz Kasa Mishasha, 
who will reign with the Italians. 


| 2 October 


| Tebabou comes, as arranged, with an old medicine bottle which I fill with 
cologne to be used on the day of the sacrifice. He asks me for an old bottle 


; that Emawayish wants for her journey to Dembia. I give him an empty 
| flask of Chianti. 


I perk up a bit today, feeling more detached, and no longer irritated by 


l these people’s constant demands. There would be no end to it if I set out to 
| record all the little tricks they try to play on me, either during the course of 
: their paid work or outside working hours; but with the realization that their 
| most exorbitant demand has not yet exceeded 3 thalers, I take myself severely 
to task. I know very well what those 3 thalers, and probably even the remain- 
der of the 10-thaler subsidy, were used for: yesterday | saw some new cups; 
| Tebabou proudly showed me a chain to hang the watch I gave him for 
_ Masgal; during coffee, incense was burned. But why should I, a sort of 


foreign nabob who furthermore keeps proclaiming my devotion to them, 
resent their asking me to satisfy a few childish whims, even if they do take 


advantage of me a little? It would be madness to expect disinterestedness 
under such conditions and from people from whom I am so different . . . 


The battle continues around Dabra Marqos, but everything remains 
calm in Dabra-Tabor. 


Ca i cc cc 


4 October 


The sacrifice of the chickens has taken place. Abba Jerome and I went 
there—with our beds—to spend the night before the ceremony. Songs, 
trances, and dances, as usual. The woman with the swollen knee is there 
with her husband. She is in pain, moaning and groaning. The blood that 
her zar received did not set her free. Over the past few days she has lost 
hope, and she is terribly downcast. 


She gives great yawns and then spits. She gives Malkam Ayyahou’s knee 
a long kiss while the latter plays the drum. Finally she does the gourri, with 
slight movements of the left hand, as if beating out the rhythm. The zar 
Galla Berrou manifests himself. Questioned by Malkam Ayyahou, he 


authorizes the intervention of the surgeon. In the morning, Abba Jerome : 


and I insist that the operation be performed at the consulate infirmary, but 
it is agreed that a dabtara or doctor from Gondar should do it. May the zar 
grant that the poor woman isn’t crippled for life! 


This time the dance is led by a tall, thin woman with a pockmarked 
face, whom I think I recognize. She is in constant motion, speaking the 
corrupt language of the zar, playing the fool, demanding raki. From her 
own lips, I find out that I’m not wrong in thinking I recognize her: she is 
the austere-looking woman who—when I was coming back from Lake Tana 
with Roux and Lifszyc—brought us a dergo in Darasguie, escorted by 
several armed men. I am stunned to encounter such a woman here . . . 


Before the sacrifice, she vanishes . . . 


From the beginning, the ceremony sets off a few disagreements. Almost ; 


everyone is unhappy. Most of the women are sulking: some have no 
chicken, having bought perfume with the money Malkam Ayyahou gave 
them from the sum we gave to her; those to whom chickens are offered find 
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FIGURE 25 


Aggadetch prepares to drink the blood of 
the chicken as Engo Bahri slits its throat 
(4 October). 


that the color of the plumage isn’t precisely suited to their zar and claim 
that their zar is being treated in an offhand manner. The Tigray woman’s 
zar goes so far as to tell her that he “refuses the blood.” 


But everyone calms down. The movie camera is set up. Griaule is ready 
to take photos. 


The program is then spiced up by an unexpected offering: a dark brown 


i 


ram that Engo Bahri (taking advantage of the occasion, since by combining | 


his sacrifice with ours he is avoiding the additional expenses) gives to | 


Malkam Ayyahou for the zar Teqwer. 


The ceremony is held outside (to facilitate photography), with Malkam | 


Ayyahou sheltered under an umbrella held by one of her adepts. 


Outside the door of the wadadja hut, the chickens are presented to the 


women who are to receive them. Another argument about their allocation. : 


Fumigation with incense, given by Malkam Ayyahou to all the adepts, each : 


then doing a gourri. Everyone dances. Reciprocal hugs and kisses. 


Distribution of the chickens: each adept, after three salutations, takes | 
the fowl that Malkam Ayyahou gives her, saying: “Djeba!” (offering); she 


then dances, staff in hand and chicken on her head. 


A collective dance. Everyone moves to another part of the garden, chosen 
as the place of sacrifice. The adepts demand raki and Griaule sends for some. 


Malkam Ayyahou goes into a trance, hidden behind some shammas. | 


This is Wassan Galla. In his foukkara, this zar, among other things, declares 
that he is the “Eater of Engo Bahri!” Engo Bahri comes up to salute Malkam ` 


Ayyahou after her trance. Then, clasping the ram between his legs as if he : 
is riding it, he presents it to Malkam Ayyahou. She remains seated through- : 
out, taking the ram by the horns and fumigating it with incense. She then | 
stretches it out on the ground and places her right foot on its head, expressing | 


a wish that Engo Bahri’s enemies likewise be laid low. 


Malkam Ayyahou and her adepts sample the raki, followed by everyone 
else. For a moment Malkam Ayyahou holds up the sacrificial knife; then ; 
Engo Bahri takes it and has it sharpened on a stone by a dazed-looking man : 


, os . Be 
whom I recognize as the sort of village idiot I met earlier at Emawayish’s 


house. 


Malkam Ayyahou presents the first chicken to the woman named 
Fantay, who slowly performs the gowrri, then puts the chicken under her 
shamma. They hide her. The female zar Dira descends upon her, swears to 
accept the blood, and Fantay does the gourri again. 


Trance of Malkam Ayyahou, possessed by the zar Gragn Sellatie. Blessings 
on the adepts. 


Each of the adepts presents her hen or rooster to Engo Bahri, holding 
the bird by the feet. Engo Bahri takes its head and cuts its throat. The adept 
bends down, puts her mouth to the wound, and—greedily—sucks the 


blood. 


When dropped to the ground, the bird struggles, flaps its wings, some- 
times even gets up and tries to escape. Fantay, her mouth all bloody, wriggles 
around in front of one of her chickens, laughingly saying to it: “Come on! 
We'll dance with you!” 


Dingnesh does not suck the blood directly. Malkam Ayyahou plucks a 
feather from the victim’s tail, inserts it in the wound, and then between the 
lips of Dingqnesh who seems revolted. The dazed-looking possessed man 
has now taken over from Engo Bahri as the slaughterer. 


The same rite for the little girl with scrofula, whom Malkam Ayyahou 
in addition marks on her forehead with a horizontal streak of blood. With 
the second chicken she receives, the feather is passed several times between 
her lips, and then a large cross is traced on her forehead. 


The ground is strewn all over with dead fowl. 


Finally, with the possessed man’s assistance, the church leader Engo 
Bahri lays the brown ram on the ground. The possessed man holds its head 
while Engo Bahri pinches the skin of the neck, pulls it taut, and cuts it 
properly according to the rule: i.e. making a superficial incision (so that 
only the skin is pierced) along the line of the trachea, instead of just slitting 
the throat transversally as is done in ordinary slaughter. Then, while the 
beast is still firmly held down, the slit skin is drawn apart, the two lips of 
the wound exposing the trachea. The point of the knife is then passed 
beneath and gouged into it, as if to dig it out. 


Malkam Ayyahou, standing up, drinks the cupful of blood. 


The ram, released by the sacrificers, rises to its feet. It wobbles there, 
like a bull that has received a faulty deathblow. The possessed man grabs it, 
throws it violently to the ground and then, since it still won't die, cuts the 
trachea again and, with a brusque gesture, twists back the animal’s head so 
as to break its neck. 


The blood gushes out over the ground. 


Malkam Ayyahou splashes ta/la over the wound, first from a small 
jug, then from her own mouth. All the adepts take some zalla. Everybody 
takes some roasted grains. The possessed man (because he is cutting up the 
ram) and Enqo Bahri (because he killed it) each receive a glass of raki in 
addition to the grains. At the moment of sacrifice, Engo Bahri goes to 
Malkam Ayyahou to receive her blessing. 


The one-eyed black girl is given a red headband. Fantay is wearing a 
white one with black stripes. Malkam Ayyahou drinks raki and munches 
roasted grains. The ram is cut up in the shade of the steps: the skin of the 
hind legs is taken off first, slit lengthwise and peeled back. Then the hooves 
are cut off just above the hocks. 


11:15: Gourri by Malkam Ayyahou. Holding a jug of beer, she dances with 
the Tigray woman and the black girl. She pours a little of her talla into the 
hands of each adept, cupped and raised to her mouth. Abba Jerome and I 
are also honored with a little drink in the hollow of the right hand, so that 
by drinking we can take part in the communion. 


The dead chickens are gathered in a pile in the shade. The ram, dragged 
slightly to one side, is now suspended from the wall of the dwelling house 
by two ropes strung through the hind legs and the butchering continues, 
carried out by the possessed moron and the husband of the woman with 


the swollen knee. The black girl stands beside them, holding a jug of beer. | 


Malkam Ayyahou, who had gone away, returns to take part in carving 
up the chickens. First the birds are skinned unplucked. The stomach is slit 
open lengthwise, and the neck. The inside of the neck, protruding through 
the skin, is then severed so that the head remains intact at the end of the 
skin. As each chicken is made ready, the adept to whom it belongs puts it 
on her head. With the beaks dangling over their noses and the wings flapping 
against their cheeks, they dance adorned with these strange hats. 


Malkam Ayyahou herself prepared the two chickens for the girl with 
scrofula. After rubbing her sores with the inside of the first skin, she puts it 
on the girl’s head, but the girl immediately takes it off and wipes her hair. 
She does the same with the second chicken when Malkam Ayyahou puts it 
on her head. I learn later that her two zar refused the blood... 


11:50: Arrival of the old blind possessed woman, feeling her way with her 
feet. 


Insufflation of water through the anus into the ram’s intestines, to clean 
out excrement, which flows out hesitantly like a Cartesian diver. 


Others arrive: the possessed ex-murderer, as pedantic as ever; an old 
balazar from Addis-Alam who is insane, with very fine, still-wanton eyes, 
reminding me of the late Louise Balthy; she brings Malkam Ayyahou an 
offering of medicinal herbs. 


Coffee. Malkam Ayyahou eats, and then there is a shared meal, eaten 
on the sacrificed ram. However, those who received chickens eat their 
meals separately, since anyone who touches their meat will be smitten by 
contagion. A little girl—also one-eyed—who is the daughter of Fantay, and 
who is there to assist with the enormous preparatory work required for the 
coming sacrifice of the bull, is invited to share in the genies’ meal: “Eat with 
us! Later you will be one of us...” 


While Malkam Ayyahou, momentarily sated, dozes off, Abba and I 
take our leave. 


Coiled several times like a hose, the ram’s inflated intestines were hung 
from a crossbeam in the ceiling of the dwelling hut. 


: 5 October 


The current of political events keeps flowing, however: yesterday, the central 
government ordered a general mobilization. Whether the people obey or 
not, the result will be anarchy: if they disobey, they are rebels; if they obey 
and go, the villages, left defenseless, will be at the mercy of bandits—not 


| to mention looting by the soldiers themselves, which is by far the main 
; cause of disorder. 


Qies Ayyele and his wife (who have come to Gondar to lend a hand in the 
preparations for the day of the bull) come to visit me this afternoon. I ask 
them what people are saying around the country. Apparently the men are 
not much inclined to answer the summons. It is said, moreover, that the 
Europeans (that is, ourselves, working in collaboration with the Italians) 
are going to take the country in an arrangement with the central govern- 
ment, which might easily have ordered a general mobilization for precisely 
this reason. Some are happy about this, others are not. Qies Ayyele and his 
wife naturally side with those who are pleased. 


According to what the Consul says tonight, there may be negotiations 
under consideration between Addis Ababa and the rebels. In general, we 
don't know much about the situation . .. However, the fitaorari Makourya, 
a prudent man, has deposited all the money he possesses in the consulate 


safe. 


6 October 


The madwoman of Addis-Alam, who came to the camp yesterday and 
eventually ended up spending the night under the wide canvas shelter that 
stands in our central courtyard, left peacefully this morning. 


Yesterday she was bustling around, asking for all kinds of things: a fumi- 
gation of incense, gunpowder (which I refused to give her), water for washing 
herself (which she was given). She accepted a bottle of milk and some pocket 
change bur, on the other hand, refused to eat. In order to stay the night (as 
she has no domicile), her stratagem was first to claim that she hadn't been 
served the third coffee (which was patently false), and then to say that in a 
few minutes she was going to the house of our neighbor the dedjazmatch. 

The latter came this morning to say goodbye to Griaule. He is off to 
Dabra-Tabor for the mobilization. He is still unwell and is not pleased by 
this transfer. 

A sudden and sad piece of news: Ayaleo, our ashkar (who accompanied 
me from Metamma to Tchelga) has died. Il} with a chest cold, he hadn't 
worked in a long time. 
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FIGURE 26 


Funeral of the muleteer Ayaleo at 
the Saint-Jean church, the parish of 
Emawayish (6 October). 


According to custom, the funeral takes place immediately in Qeddous- 
Yohannes, our parish church. The whole quarter—especially the women— 
turns up. Griaule, Lifszyc, Faivre, Lutten, Abba Jerome, and I are there. The 
priests, handsomely paid, do things well. There can’t be many Abyssinians 
who have had such a fine burial. But none of this can help the poor boy. 


Emawayish comes this afternoon to offer her condolences, accompa- 
nied by two neighbors, and describes a curious dream. 


A black dog is chasing her, trying to eat a child she is holding in her 
arms. To save the child, she hides it under her shamma. But the dog finds 
its way under her shamma and rips the child to shreds. Emawayish comes 
to a dense and sorrowful crowd of people dressed in red. But she doesn't 
mingle with this crowd. Upset by the dog, she gazes off into the distance. 


According to her old neighbor, who interprets the dream, the episode 
with the dog is connected to a promise which Emawayish must have made 
to the church but failed to keep, and now the church is demanding it. As 
for the crowd, it was a prophetic representation of the crowd at the funeral 
this morning, 


7 October 


Another condolence visit: my old friend Engo Bahri, accompanied by ; 


another priest from Qeddous-Yohannes, one of whose eyes is completely 
white. Knowing Engo Bahri, I have the raki brought in immediately. 


aid 


14 October 


A weeklong intermission. I have taken the plunge, and am now living in 
Malkam Ayyahou’s house. Tomorrow I am expecting my tent, so I can get 
settled properly. 


All this came about quite simply. 


Following the all-night session before the sacrifice,” we were counting 


pointing out to us that as those making the offering—or, rather, as the 
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on staying there the next night and leaving the next day. They began by | 
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donor's representatives, since it was Griaule who paid for the bull—we 
ought to stay for at least three days. Then, on the evening of the fourth day, 
we were told—as if by accident—that at dawn the next morning they would 
be pouring “black blood in the bush” for two adepts and that we could 
attend the ceremony: as this is an evil rite, performed in the tightest secrecy, 
naturally we accept; and the subsequent nocturnal wadadja keeps us there 
until the sixth day, when we learn that the next day they would be “sweeping 
the tchefie” (the reeds with which the house was strewn for the sacrifice) 
and that it is necessary for us to be present at this ceremony. So today, the 
day of this last ceremony, in order to avoid the constant calling for and 
sending back of the mules entailed by these changes in the program, I 
decided purely and simply to send for what we needed to stay here in 
Malkam Ayyahou’s garden. 


Once more, I am using my notes. 


OO 


7-10-32 


8:30 p.m.: We install ourselves under the das (temporary shelter for banquets), 
constructed with the tent canvas supplied by the Mission, between the wadadja 
hut and the dwelling hut. 


There are a lot of people, fresh grass on the ground, and almost all the 
women have bright white shammas. Three permanent hearths burning incense, 
each corresponding with one of the openings in the das: the two entrances (one 
at each end) and the wide, unenclosed space between the two huts, giving onto 
the corn plantation. Among those present there are: Ballatatch (the consulate 
medical orderly’s wife who was burned by the gunpowder); the old blind 
woman; Qies Ayyele’s wife (whose name is Bezounesh); Lidj Mangoustou (the 


' mighty murderer I met the other night, who is descended from Emperor Mikaël 
_ and who is suffering from orchitis); Enqo Bahri, who, with his half-bald pate 
conscientiously anointed with butter and his grizzled, well-trimmed beard, looks 
_ just like a very old season ticket-holder at the Opéra (he arrived late and his 
wife, who started out ahead of him, thought he had been murdered). 


Two young soldiers—who came looking for the one-eyed black girl 


| and entered without bothering to announce themselves, as they should have, 


as “children of the wadadja’—are thrown out, and the black girl herself, too, 
over whom several men exchanged gunfire a few nights ago in Gondar. 


In the wings—that is, inside the dwelling hut—Emawayish and her uncle 
Qies Ayyele are busy with the preparations. 


Lidj Mangoustou is seated in the place of honor beside the old woman, near 
the bed, which stands against the wall of the dwelling hut. 


Numerous songs, numerous trances, one of them—very solemn, behind 


drawn veils—by Lidj Mangoustou, for the Arab zar Bachir. 


A beautiful descent of the leper Azaj Douho. Talking through his nose, 
like someone whose septum and nostrils have been eaten away, he asks for ashes 
to eat. 


A relative of Emawayish, the wife of a man named Kabbada who has 
worked for us occasionally as an informant, performs the goutri. During the 
foukkara, her zar declares that he has smitten a child carried on the back of a 
woman here. The zar is begged to leave the child in peace. 


1:05 a.m.: The woman carrying her child on her back begs the zar on bended 
knees. Kabbada’s wife and Malkam Ayyahou pass their hands over the child’s 
back. The zar promises to leave tomorrow. He has struck the child because the 
mother called him a “false zar.” 


Gourri by Bezounesh, Emawayish’s aunt, which I was not expecting (as I 
consider her to be the prototype of a self-possessed and sensible woman). Bachay 
Galla and then Gorgoro descend on her in turn. Later (just as people are 
starting to lie down in the spots where they are going to sleep), she lies down 
and, as a joke, makes farting noises with her mouth. 

A phrase pronounced to stop the dances: “The Cross is raised? 


The session ends around 3 o'clock. 


I lie down on the landing outside the dwelling hut, where I had my camp bed 


set up. An airy site where, provided one has a bed, one need have no fear of ver- ; 


min. Abba Jerome sleeps inside the dwelling hut. Also there are: Emawayish, 
her child, the wife of the field slave, her child, Qies Ayyele, and perhaps another 
one or two people I failed to identify. 


8-10-32 
7:15: In the dwelling hut, Malkam Ayyahou spits tchat on the ears, the face, 
the forehead, and neck of the child smitten by the zar. In the end, its whole face 
is covered with spit. She spits on the back of the head of Emawayish’s son, then 
again on the first child. 

Coffee under the das. Arrival of the bull, led by Tebabou and one of the 
Mission’s ashkars (7:45). Malkam Ayyahou goes to examine the beast and finds 
it to her liking. 


She then retreats to the dwelling hut, followed by her adepts, to whom, 


. after they have gone into a trance and received her blessing, she hands their 
: ornaments: lion's mane to Aggadetch, lion’s mane to Kabbada’s wife, boug- 
| dadie to the others. 


"9:02: Malkam Ayyahou hands her brother the knife for the sacrifice, which he 


has come to request from her. 


The old blind woman appears, now dressed in a toga with a red band. 


9:06: Malkam Ayyahou leaves her hut with the blind woman and the adepts, 
and goes to the das. A tall, rheumy-eyed girl named Tienat holds the umbrella. 
Malkam Ayyahou carries her ankasie. Fantay and the glazed-eyed girl each hold 
a curved stick, the blind woman a forked one. 


Seven of them dance, with regular, hoarse gasps, stamping the ground with 
both feet at once and simultaneously sticking their buttocks back with a sharp 
thrust. Sticks, umbrella, and ankasie—mock spears—are held in the right hand, 


iron tips pointing downwards, and the arm flung back, like a threatening gesture 
in some war parade. 


Engo Bahri’s wife, Fanta’s daughter, Bezounesh, and the men clap their 
hands. Sitting down, the Tigray woman does a little gourri, then joins the seven 
dancers. At the end of the dance, they all kiss Malkam Ayyahou’s feet. 


Blessings for the newcomers. Distribution of perfume. Communion with 
honey-water. 


At 9:50, Malkam Ayyahou announces that the moment has come to proceed 
with the sacrifice. 


FIGURE 27A 


Sacrifice of the bull to Seyfou 
Tchenguer (8 October). 


FIGURE 278 


The distribution of food after 
the sacrifice (8 October). 
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We move to the place chosen for the ceremony, that is, the space between 
the das and the kitchen shelter, at the front of the side staircase leading up to 
the first floor of the dwelling hut. One of the adepts holds a large basket of solid 
offerings: a mixture of roasted and popped grains, honey-balls, and a kind of 
roll called dabbo. 

But the slitting of the bull’s throat is still a problem. 

Qies Ayyele and the field slave tie its front feet together. Then the hind feet 
are bound. The tail, drawn between the hind legs, is pulled to the right. A man 
stands in front of the bull and holds it by the nostrils and one horn. Another 
holds the other horn. 

A relatively long struggle. The bull is thrown down on its left flank. But 
this is not the good side: it must be laid out on its right flank. The bull then 
breaks loose and has to be bound again. Finally it is thrown onto its right flank. 
Things are on the verge of turning into a corrida. 

Sprinkling of talla by Malkam Ayyahou. A stake is thrust into the animal s 
mouth to keep it quiet. Emawayish gets the basket of offerings. 

With the beast finally in position, Qies Ayyele slits the skin of its neck 
longitudinally—in line with the dewlap—and pulls it apart. The lower flap 

fills with blood like a washbasin. 


Enqo Bahri fills the cup and passes it to Malkam Ayyahou, who drains it 
amid ululations. 


The bull, slow to die, groans while they hack at its trachea. 


CC lo 


Malkam Ayyahou not only put the diaphragm on her head but also wore 
| it asa cape; the victim’s stomach was put over her head—after being washed 


thoroughly and dried—and fastened in front with a safety pin. 


The black girl came to ask forgiveness, bringing coffee and a lemon as 


; an offering. I also saw the madwoman of Addis-Alam, who was whipped 
| by Malkam Ayyahou to teach her to live correctly. The woman with the 
i swollen knee—Yeshi Arag—was also there, in a very bad way and still 
| unable to walk. Her husband has decided to have her treated in the con- 
l sulate infirmary. It is agreed that Monday morning we will send one of our 
; mules to transport the patient. 


Toward the end of the afternoon, Abba Jerome and I take a stroll in | 


the market in order to relax. But most of the people are already gone... 


Coming back to the house of sacrifice, we meet the thin woman with 
braids and a pockmarked face whom I first saw in Darasguie. She is coming 
back from the market, as grave and noble as ever. In one hand she holds 
her parasol, in the other a calabash full of grains. A slave, carrying the heavy 
loads, trails a few steps behind. After greetings—made without stopping 
(perhaps because the woman is afraid of compromising herself) —we walk 
along together and exchange a few words. The woman knows that blood 
was shed at the patronne’s house; but she didn’t come and didn’t want to, 
fearing that her zar might do her harm because of the shed blood. 


Or so she says. Nevertheless, we will see her again that same evening 
and—with the cross on her neck whirling— she will do a marvelous 
gourri... 


9-10-32 


The thin woman with the braids left early; a gunbearer and a little girl slave 
come to fetch her in the morning. She asked me for some perfume. I prom- 
ised her some, on the condition that she come to our camp as an informant. 


3 p.m.: Coffee. Malkam Ayyahou demands—in the name of Moulo Kedda, 


the nephew of Seyfou Tchenguer—the cup from which Seyfou drank the ! 


blood yesterday. For seven days, the cup will be reserved for him alone. 


The principal game indulged in since the morning: burlesque court trials 


having to do with interdictions related to the guenda and the grass strewn on 
the ground. The guilty parties are judged according to the rules and condemned 


to pay a fine, which serves to pay for drinks. Those unwilling to provide a guar- | 


antor have their shammas confiscated. This has happened to Kasahoun, who 
takes it pretty badly. Among other things, it is forbidden: to sit on the stand with 
the pitchers of beer, for a man to pass food to a woman directly from mouth to 
mouth, rather than from hand to hand; to place one’s coffee cup on the ground 
afier having finished it or to put it back oneself on the tray, etc. 


A man holding forth seriously about the theft of his cane says: “May the 
guenda make you see!” instead of the usual formula: “May God make you see!” 


A Muslim man named Seyd arrives, he is a former slave whose zar s name is 
Dem Temmagn (the same as the one-eyed Dingie). Almost immediately he per- 
forms the goutri, then runs around the gathering dealing out lashes here and 
there with the whip. Next, amid laughter, he enacts the following little comedy 


| in which the audience takes part: 


Some adepts hand him a jug full of talla. He swings it around and around 
in a circle above his head, calling: “Medicine! Medicine!” and then drinks it as 
he dances, with his head thrown back. This is an imitation of a man taking a 
purge. He goes off into a corner and pretends to defecate, then falls to the ground 
as if he's dying. He is brought back into the middle of the group and the blind 
woman makes him kiss a cross woven from a few reeds. He dies. They cover him 
with a white cloth. But Abba Qwosqwos (Malkam Ayyahou) resuscitates him, 
administering communion with a piece of dabbo. He then asks for raki, which 


he calls “the blood of Christ.” 
Dingqnesh has brought in a large drum, the kind that is used for weddings. 


i As soon as it is beaten, the thin woman with braids—who has come back, 


accompanied by two young men she introduced as her brothers—throws herself, 
distraught, into a violent gourri. Sitting behind her, her two relatives struggle 


| to cover her up when she bares herself. They replace her shamma, which keeps 
' slipping down to reveal her shoulder, and retie her belt when it comes undone. 
| The trance over, she takes her place in the dance with the others, holding a long 
stick—a crook—in her hand. It is Senker who has descended. 


The woman with the swollen knee, Yeshi Arag, also goes into a trance. She 


has been in pain all day. At the end of her trance, the women all throw them- 
| selves down on their stomachs before her and cry: “Abiet! Abiet!” (Mercy! 
Mercy!) —like people crying for justice—imploring her zar to leave her... 


During the afternoon, the killer Mangoustou confided his woes to Abba 


; Jerome. He cannot go to Addis to claim his father’s rights, as he killed a man 
: there. In Gondar, he has killed two. He was preparing to go into the bush, as he 
: does every year, to levy taxes on his own behalf (that is, to be a shifta), but now 
his legs and testicles have swollen up, making walking difficult... No luck! 


Abba Jerome and I ate upstairs in the dwelling hut with Emawayish. 


While we were eating the injera and meat in sauce, she gnawed a huge, raw 


bone . . . Adepts came to see her, lured by the hope of also getting a few bones. 


Emawayish uses the grass strewn on the floor (not sacred here) to wipe her 
child s bottom. 


In the evening, under the das, the zar descends on Mangoustou. He waddles 
behind the lowered veils, singing loudly, clapping his hands and, from time to 
time, jutting out his chin at some woman. As his exaltation reaches its peak, he 
has the veils raised, gets up and comes forward, still clapping his hands and 
singing, into the middle of the assembly. Enraptured, the women stand around 
him in a circle, clapping and singing. Then he goes and sits back down, and 
Malkam Ayyahou questions his zar. The zar refuses to leave him in peace: “I 
will not leave this wedel (a fat donkey that never stops braying because it is 
always in rut). He kills wherever he goes and, when he returns to Gondar, he 
makes prostitutes everywhere.” Sitting cross-legged, with his knees spread wide 
apart, he receives the adepts as they come to implore him. Prostrate, each woman 
kisses his thighs and groin. 


The thin woman with braids—whose turn it is to be the keddam or vol- 
untary slave—serves coffee in a respectfully draped toga. 


The village idiot also does a gourri. After a trance and dance, he prostrates 
himself a great many times in each of the four directions of the compass. He does 
the prostrations from a standing position, after slapping his thighs in a sort of 
drumroll. Each phrase of his foukkara is repeated in chorus. 


A thin, mangy woman in rags, with a rather attractive figure like a little : 
monkey, performs the gourri of Azaj Douho. Crouching down, totally hidden | 


under her dim, spectral veil, she hops ridiculously like a frog. Then she makes a 
speech in a nasal, congested voice, with “Amens” from the crowd in response. She 
is given ashes to eat. On the same woman, Azaj Douho is followed by Mafodie, 
his bed-servant, who is also a leper with a completely flattened nose... 


It is very late at night. Abba Jerome and I go upstairs to bed. From my bed, 
I can hear Emawayish singing downstairs, where she went when her work 
was done. Her voice is thin, strangled, halfway between a spasm and a sob. 
Shortly afterwards, I hear in the distance the singing of the priests in a 
church, with the sound of the big drums which also never ceases to astonish 


and move me. 


10-10-32 
This morning we leave the das. The grass has been removed by the two old slaves. 
Now incense is burning. 

We must move to the wadadja hut: transfer of the incense, skins to sit on 
and other accessories; but we have to wait for Malkam Ayyahou before settling 
down there. Fantay declares: “We have been in the bush three years—now we 
have to come back.” The bush is the das, the three years these past three days. 

When Malkam Ayyahou is ready, we all go in procession into the wadadja 
house, the floor of which is strewn with fresh grass. Malkam Ayyahou walks in 
front. 


A beggar comes and sits to the right of the door. His left arm shakes con- 
vulsively under his shamma. His jaws move, his mouth works up and down. 


Incense is lit, with a prayer from Malkam Ayyahou. Coffee is roasted in 
the same manner. 


Malkam Ayyahou has two cartridges given to the beggar. 
Some adepts who hadn't attended, or had been there only for the beginning 


ofthe sacrifice, come to render homage. As they enter the new room, they let out 
: ululations. 


Grinding of the coffee, which is pounded with a pestle. 


| 7:55: Engo Bahri, who has been with us for the three entire days, cuts up a 
| large round loaf called the “broom of the tchefie.” A man comes to tell him 
_ about some dispute, standing on the bench on the right, watching the door. 
: Fantay, sitting on the bench on the left facing the men, listens, holding out her 
: shamma over her knees with both hands. She says that the zar do this so as not 
; to forget things, the same way we write things down. 


Now we are waiting for a cake that was specially prepared for the leper 


| Azaj Douho. This zar, a subordinate of Sheikh Ambaso, the great zar of 
| Leprosy, is the latter s “cutter.” He is the one who gives scabies and sores. After 


any blood, he has to have his maqwadasha, because he is the one who sees that 
promises made to the zar are properly executed and that nothing is left in arrears. 


He dwells in the foyer of the house; his ashkar Ye Teqara Tor (“Spear of Soot”) 
is the soot in the roof of the house. 


Malkam Ayyahou in a trance: this is Azaj Douho. 


Blessings in a nasal voice. Advice: “Do not spill water near the ashes (for 
this will bring Azaj Douho against you).” 


Azaj Douho és brought a goblet filled with a purée of unfermented talla. 
Malkam Ayyahou drains it without lifting her veil. 


Malkam Ayyahou massages Engo Bahri’s left thigh. Fantay passes around 
the goblet of talla for communion. Engo Bahri, afflicted not only by Sheikh | 
Ambaso but also by Azaj Douho, and whose legs are swollen, apparently from ' 
some sort of elephantiasis, shows particular respect to this zar, whom he calls; 


“the most wicked of all.” 


Possessing Malkam Ayyahou, Azaj Douho is now replaced by Ye Teqara 


Tor. Malkam Ayyahou pulls the Tigray woman's fingers, rubs Engo Bahr?’ s leg, 
and blows on his toes, 


Azaj Douho’s cake is brought in a wooden bowl and placed before Malkam 
Ayyahou on three stones arranged to form a tripod. It is a cake made of cereals 
seasoned with various ingredients. The cake is roughly hemispherical in shape 
and topped off by a rounded dome called the cupola, the top of which is adorned 
with a small ball. Around the cupola, slightly lower down, three other little 
balls. The ball on top represents the earthenware pinnacle that adorns the 
thatched roof of the house. The three middle balls are the three hearthstones. 
And the lowest balls are allusions to Chankit, corresponding to the three little 
tufts of hair that make up her coiffure. 


The woman who made the cake (an old, post-menopausal woman) washed 


her hands but did not dry them, just like Dingnesh, who helps to serve it. 


The cupola is removed by the two women, who knead the rest of the cake | 
into balls. Malkam Ayyahou, with crossed hands, gives each person two balls, : 
which are received with crossed hands. She herself takes the cupola, small pieces 


of which she distributes to those on whom she wishes to favor. 


The balls are served hot. The leftovers are given by the adepts to the people : 


outside. 
Communion with valla, poured into cupped hands. 


This ceremony takes place between the second and third rounds of coffee. 
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10:30: Malkam Ayyahou refuses to receive anyone. There must be no visitors 
on the day of the “sweeping of the tchefie.” This is the day when the zar strike 


the most easily. 
Comic scene enacted by an old woman who did the gourri. 


She goes out, then comes back with a cane (Abba Jerome's), parasol, and a 
veil on her head; she is a nun coming to consult Abbatie Tchenguerie (the 
name most commonly given to Malkam Ayyahou, after the greatest of her zar). 
Abba Jerome’s cane is fumigated with incense. A burlesque mock-goutri before 
the incense, her mateb tossed away, then a parody of an inquiry into the zars 
identity, and then exit. The old woman is imitating the experience of one of her 
relatives, a nun who had scorned the zar and who was struck. Now the old 
woman returns, She asks Lidj Mangoustou, who is there and who finds himself 
promoted into the role of the priest, for absolution. He replies: “May God f— 
youl” The old woman does another gourti, finally throwing her veil to Malkam 
Ayyahou to signify that she renounces her religion. Her veil is given back to her, 
and Malkam Ayyahou interrogates her again. An adept suggests that if the nuns 
confessor won't give permission for blood to be shed, he will be smitten by the 
zar. The nun asks the adepts (depicting her friends) what she has to do to be 
cured. “You must go to Tchenguerie’s house and do the gourti.” The nun asks 
the adept playing her daughter for a fumigation with incense; then the latter 
goes to Malkam Ayyahou for a consultation. But Tchenguerie refuses to treat 
her. Wailing, the nun lies down on the bench beside Malkam Ayyahou. She says 
she is going to die and would like to confess to Lidj Mangoustou, who agrees in 
exchange for a promise of an ox. The old woman goes out, then comes back 
undisguised. Hand-kissing all around. Two adepts bring the skit to an end, 
announcing that the nun has been buried because, having scorned the zar, she 
did not receive the aid of Tchenguerie. 


11:50: With some talla mixed with a bit of cologne, Malkam Ayyahou sprinkles: 
the site of the das; 


the tent canvas that forms the shelter (now rolled up and ready to be taken 
away); 


the walls of the wadadja hut, 


and the area between the door of this hut and the entry door leading to the 
street. 


Then, from the threshold of the wadadja hut, she sprinkles the people inside 
with cologne. 


Later the profiteers arrive, the usual scroungers who show up at sacrifices, 
Sitting on top of the world, Mangoustou has his left foot massaged by the women. 


Abba Jerome and I move into the dwelling hut, where we find Emawayish 
and Fantay. We discuss various topics: the pleasure one feels doing the gourti, 
and Fantay’s story—she is a balazar’s daughter, and when she was small, her 
mother massaged her after massaging herself, in order to pass her own pains on 
to her child. 


At nightfall, Malkam Ayyahou sprinkles the site of the das, this time with 
hydromel. In the growing darkness, the adepts play. Face to face, holding each 
other by both hands, they spin rapidly around with their feet together, like coun- 
try girls the world over. Boarding school girls at recess in the schoolyard . . . 


Whirling around like this, the fat Tigray woman falls. Malkam Ayyahou 
comes up, scolds her, and the game stops. 


We go back into the wadadja house. The Tigray woman enters with a white 
rooster on her head. It is one of the ones which we found out (from the one-eyed 
Dingie) are to be killed tomorrow morning. 


Dingnesh describes how there is a guardian spirit in the patronne’s house, 
a leopard. When he comes, it is always from the side with the sycamores. He can 
be heard going “dem... dem...” as he crawls up the house. 


The chicken the Tigray woman had on her head and another chicken are 
put in a corner. I think they will spend the night there. 


The adepts bring Malkam Ayyahou the offerings prepared for tomorrow s 
sacrifice. Malkam Ayyahou checks them over. There are the dabbo, some small 
injera, some large balls of noug . . . Malkam Ayyahou says that the balls of 
noug should be smaller, given that they are not for eating but for throwing into 
the bush. 


Pa escosoaca 
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11-10-32 

An almost sleepless night. Due to a misunderstanding, Lutten didn’t give 
my bed to the men I sent to camp to fetch it again {I had sent it there this 
morning, thinking that I was going to be going back today). To top it all 
off, the mules that came for me in the afternoon and which I sent back 
unused (having found out that the next morning the zar were going to 
throw “black blood into the thicket”), went off with our saddles, contrary 
to the orders I gave the muleteer. So I have nothing to sleep on, not even a 
blanket. Wrapped in my overcoat, with my Sudanese knapsack for a pillow, 
I stretch out on the floor of the landing. Too many vermin. I try the steps 
of the landing. Too hard. Then Malkam Ayyahou’s bed, which is down in 
the courtyard, having been put out to dry in the sun. Too cold, too many 
bugs. Weary of the struggle, I go back into the dwelling hut, where I manage 
to get a little sleep, despite the insects gnawing at me, seated on a narrow 
bench of dried mud between Abba Jerome’s camp bed (luckier than I, he 
had been able to have his bed brought back from camp) and the main bench 
on which Emawayish lay with her child. Still, I have to get up frequently 
to ward off cramps. 


I think about joining Emawayish, but there is the child next to her, 
and Abba Jerome in the room; no doubt she would push me away? And so 
many other reasons not to, starting with the lack of the most elementary 
hygiene . . . In short, I do nothing. 


This is useful in that it keeps my mind occupied until the moment 
when I hear Malkam Ayyahou and her adepts preparing to leave for the 


sacrifice in the bush. Had I not been awake, they would probably have gone 
without me. 
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5:30: Departure in darkness. Eight of us: Malkam Ayyahou, Dingie, the fat 
Tigray woman, the rheumy one with the umbrella, the woman with the glazed 
eye, Fantay, Abba Jerome and myself. 


About five minutes walk—in silence and without a light—in the general 
direction of the market. We stop at a deserted spot. 


Incense is ignited in the pottery fragment filled with embers brought from 
the house. The dish of flatbread and grains is laid on the ground. 
While two adepts go to fetch one of the black chickens, which they have 


forgotten, we move to another site, under the telephone wires, a place surrounded 
by thickets. 


Dingie and the glazed-eye woman are each holding a jug (honey-water or 
talla). The fat Tigray woman (for whom one of the black chickens is reserved) 
stands facing the east. The sun has not risen above the horizon. Malkam 
Ayyahou, facing the west, is standing in front of her. 

We wait. 

The two adepts come back with the chicken. 


The Tigray woman is now sitting on the ground with her back to the east. 
Malkam Ayyahou stands facing her. 


Holding the bird by its wings, Malkam Ayyahou rubs the Tigray woman's 
head with it, moving from front to back, that is, from the forehead to the nape 
of the neck. She presses down hard as she rubs. First the head, then the face, 
then the whole body. Finally she strikes the ground violently with the chicken to 
the left and to the right of the Tigray woman. 

Malkam Ayyahou finishes off the chicken by strangling it on the ground in 
front of the woman; then she flings it into some thick undergrowth to the right 
of and slightly behind the patient. 

Honey-water, talla, and food are tossed in every direction. Balls of noug, 
dabbo, and flatbread are flung into the undergrowth. The head of everyone 
present is anointed with perfumed butter. 

Communion with the liquids and with the remainder of each of the various 

foods. A few scraps of food are thrown on the ground. 

The same ceremony for the rheumy-eyed woman with the umbrella, with 
a second black chicken. 

It all ends at 5:50, with the sun still below the horizon. 

As a result of this operation, the first person to pass near the bush will catch 
the diseases of the two adepts on whose behalf the blood was shed, and the adepts 


will be cured. 
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Back to the house, where the zar of the Tigray woman and the one with 
the umbrella must receive their appropriately colored roosters, now that the blood 
of the black chickens has pinned down the evil spirits—in this case, “eyes of 
shadow” —in the bush. 


a rr a SS o 


Emawayish left, having things to do at her house, but she came back at sunset 
Jor the night s wadadja. 


In the garden, Dingie sets down Emawayish’s child before her and dances, 
making snarling sounds. Then she repeats it with the child on her back. Perhaps 
this is an attempt at contagion, like the meal in which the adepts made Fantay’s 
daughter share? 


Two by two, the adepts dance turning in a circle, holding hands, on the 
site of the das. The one with the glazed eye accompanies them with clapping 
and zar-like roars. 


7:20 p.m.: Talla served in the wadadja hut. Blessing by Qies Ayyele, seated 
between Malkam Ayyahou and the old blind woman. 


Arrival of the adepts. Dances start immediately, to greet a new patient, 
who has come escorted by two slaves—all three women admirably clean; one 
senses that the two slaves were chosen by their buyer purely for their robustness. 
One of them offers myrrh on behalf of the patient. 


Dingie directs the songs and dances, sitting between Malkam Ayyahou and 
the blind woman in place of Qies Ayyele, who has left. 


The Tigray woman, lying on her back on a bench, her head in the direction 


| of the incense, starts the singing. Removal of the incense, end of the song. 


| 7:45: While all those—audience or adepts—who haven’ t received blood today 
| begin to eat a black chicken that Malkam Ayyahou has had specially killed for 
| them, the sick woman, who is barely able to stand, is led up to the patronne. 


Assisted by Dingie, Malkam Ayyahou blesses her with light, repeated strokes 


| of the whip. The sick woman crouches down before the two of them. 


End of the meal; the woman with the glazed eye refuses to take part, enraged 


' that her zar has not received a chicken. 


The sick woman is coughing a great deal. 


8:00: Malkam Ayyahou pours talla over the clasped hands of the Tigray woman. 

Dingie starts beating the drum, and there is singing and clapping. She grips 
it between her legs, inclined slightly toward her. The sick woman, with lowered 
eyes, timidly claps her hands with the others, and then stops. Malkam Ayyahou 
takes her right hand and sings, shaking it in rhythm. 


The sick woman is fumigated with myrrh after having her belt taken off 
by one of her slaves. Malkam Ayyahou leans over the smoke, laying her right 


hand on the woman's head and swinging it back and forth. Standing before | 


the woman, Malkam Ayyahou breaks into a gourti. With her hand on the nape 
of the woman's neck, she swings her head more violently, 


Malkam Ayyahou recites snatches of a foukkara before the sick woman, 
and then rhythmically flicks her back with the whip. 

Dance of the adepts, standing up. Malkam Ayyahou covers the sick 
woman's head and continues to shake it. Then she lets it go. 

One of the two spotless slaves brings a bundle of wood for the coffee. Since 
Malkam Ayyahou has left, their mistress uncovers herself. 

Malkam Ayyahou comes back with some tchat leaves which she tears up 
and chews, moistening them by filling her cheeks with talla. 


She spits tchat into the woman's face, holding her head in both hands, her 
fingers pressed near the woman's temples. She swings the woman's head from 
side to side and replaces the veil. 

She spits on the back of her neck. Another fumigation. More spitting. 

Malkam Ayyahou openly swings the woman’s head in the goutri move- 
ment. 

Fumigation. More spitting. The patient coughs. A second attempt to make 
her do the gourri. Her head begins to sway of its own accord. 


9:05: More tchat spitting. Several adepts imitate the goutti as a form of encour- 
agement. Remonstrances to the zar, mingled with spitting. 


9:15: Emawayish, who is there, takes over the drum and the direction of the 
singing. 

Song: “Of the bush, we are of the bush...” The sick woman fumigated 
again, 
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The drum now taken over by a boy. Then Emawayish takes it back. The 
singing grows more animated. 


9:45: Coffee-roasting. Invocation of zar to descend on the sick woman and make 
her speak. Malkam Ayyahou comes and sits near the middle, facing the door. 
She leads the sick woman before her. 


wee mee mem emer eee reer ereeeeseeeeeereereereHeeeese eee eeeeeeeeeresenn 


10:30: 7 come back from a search of the garden, where someone was reportedly 
stealing corn. Clutching my revolver, I looked through the cornstalks while 
Malkam Ayyahou, armed with a stout club, inspected another section followed 
by little Woubaloush, the one whose zar is named Adal Gwobena. The field 
slave and our servant boy Tekle Maryam were checking the garden with me. 
Ever cautious, Abba Jerome stayed near the kitchen and confined himself to 
sweeping the cornfield with the bright light of his flashlight beam. Before we 
came in, he insisted that I fire several shots into the air to frighten away the 
thieves. 


The sick woman stayed behind alone in the middle of the room. Going to 
sit down behind her, Malkam Ayyahou now takes hold of her again and rocks 
her body rhythmically, 


Two adepts, then three, do the gourri simultaneously. 


Malkam Ayyahou abandons the sick woman, who has not gone into a 


trance; the zar showed signs of descending but went away again. 


Coffee, with the usual grains. 


Malkam Ayyahou announces that she will carry out a zefzef (an ablution 
with water containing magic herbs) on the patient. 


The latter is dozing, crouched on the ground with her cheek resting on one 
of her slaves thighs. She has a thick green crust of tchat hanging under each of 


her eyes. She has come in an apparently brand new dress, her hair well buttered 
and her hands stained with henna. 


cee ee ae ems mee mee mee eee men seeceenrereseorener eb nananesaeeeoes 


12-10-32 


The end of the evening was a stormy one. Abba Moras Worgie suddenly 
descended, not on Emawayish but on Malkam Ayyahou, reproaching her 
for the blood in the bush that morning and for the evening’s zehat spitting, 
because they took place less than seven days after the sacrifice of the bull. 
Moreover Tebabou (who has been insolent and truculent with everybody 
for a few days) must provide a guarantor, because on the day of the bull he 
took the cup from which Seyfou Tchenguer drank the blood and left it out- 
side. The grandmother accuses her grandson of having done this on purpose 
and declares that it is a very serious offense. Emawayish’s zar, she says, might 
very easily have struck Tebabou on the spot and made him do the gourri 
then and there. 


At one moment during the evening Emawayish, who has been acting 
gloomy, shows signs of fatigue or nervous exhaustion. For a while she is sit- 
ting with her elbow on her knee and her chin in her hand. I expect her to 
go into a trance at any moment. But she recovers. Throughout the latter 
part of the evening, she directs the singing. Dinqie (jealous?) has long since 
fallen asleep. Very gay now, Emawayish alternates zar songs with profane 
songs. She is so animated that she even speaks zar language with her com- 
panions. It annoys me; this slang, coming from her, seems somehow impure, 
and reminds me once again that I am a foreigner. 

At 2 a.m., Abba Jerome and I went to bed under the meat, which is 
starting to go rotten. The whole house is festooned with it, including the 
landing outside, so the place reeks. It is time for us to go. While undressing, 
I noticed that the bull’s horns were hanging from the roof of the landing. 


Ce 


That morning, I had decided to leave. I had even had the beds taken back. : 
But the adepts insisted that Abba Jerome and I stay. The next day there was i 
to be another small ceremony. No choice, then, but to send for the beds 
again. However, Abba Jerome and I are going to spend the day in our camp, i 
in order to change our linens and have a good wash before spending another 


night here. 
As for Emawayish, she is going home for good. 
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13-10-32 

The wadadja was again held in an atmosphere of over-excitement. The 
woman with the glazed eye, who had gone out for a drink, received several 
lashes with the whip. She rolled around on the ground in the garden, 
screaming, with her arms stretched out in a cross. Later, she took to task— 
probably with good reason—three former Eritrean soldiers who came in 
search of women. She accused them of stealing a cake of toilet soap that 
Abba Jerome had given her. 


Even the little girl with scrofula, usually so serene, let out a lion's roar 
because they had forgotten to serve her coffee. Fantay’s shoulder hurt. The 
Tigray woman, as is her wont, let out great howls. Tebabou made up with 
his grandmother, who gave him her blessing, knocking her forehead against 
his the way one does with a sheep about to be sacrificed. 


Although I didn’t get to bed until after 1 a.m., I got up early, anxious 
to attend the promised ceremony. But, reaching the house of the wadadja, 
I found that it had taken place without me. We were still asleep and nobody 
had dared wake us. There wasn't much to see, in any case. The grass strewn 
over the floor of the hut had been collected, wrapped in one of the cowhides 
used for sleeping, taken to an overgrown area and thrown into a bush. There 
was communion, and talla and food were thrown. All this before daybreak. 
Incense was burnt at the end. Braziers and incense overturned on the spot. 
Apparently the other day, when the das was taken down, the same rite was 
performed with the grass that had been spread beneath it. 


To relieve my disappointment, Malkam Ayyahou repeats the ceremony 
with the grass left on the benches. She goes out at the head of the procession 
and returns at its rear. A war dance upon returning. 


Starting in the early afternoon, a number of visitors: Guietie the Jew, 
who introduced Abba Jerome to Malkam Ayyahou’'s house (still with his 
felt hat, his Judas beard, his European jacket, and his gamekeeper’s leggings); 
a rival of Malkam Ayyahou’s, who came before to see us in camp but turned 
out to be rather garrulous (today, knowing we are there, he doesn’t want to 
come in, for fear that we might write down his name and anything he says); 
a merchant we know from Addis-Alam; Emawayish, who comes to spin 
and sew, assisted by the village idiot and a boy who came with her. 


FIGURE 28 


Visit from the heater Alaga 
Taggagn (the man wrth the 
parasol) to Malkam Ayyahou 
(with her head covered, 
standing in front of the thresh- 
old of her hospital hut). The 
scene—which takes place in 
the courtyard—is viewed 
from the landing where | was 
sleeping (13 October). 
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It is Guietie the Jew who, as a distinguished visitor, blesses the third 
coffee. Malkam Ayyahou pronounces a curse against the wicked. Because 
Emawayish keeps talking while she does this, Malkam Ayyahou predicts 
that troops will pillage her quarter. 


Her sewing done, Emawayish leaves, after showing Abba Jerome and 
me the “night coat” or large cloak she has just made for herself. This was 
what she wanted and not, as we thought, a blanket. This was probably why 
she borrowed the 3 thalers the other day. With her new coat, she asks each 
of us for our blessing. I gladly give her mine. 


By chance, Abba Jerome finds out—I don’t remember from whom— 
a detail that escaped us at the time of the dangara or “black blood in the 
bush.” The chicken isn’t simply strangled but first torn apart, the beak taken 
in both hands, violently opened, and the neck ripped as far down as possi- 
ble, somewhat like the way a fabric merchant rips a piece of cloth. The neck 
is then wrung and the bird thrown away. The sacrificer then dips his right 
thumb in the pool of blood. 


It was very dark during the dangara and | didn’t dare get too close to 
Malkam Ayyahou while she was officiating, which explains why this escaped 
my notice. But I remember that, while it struggled, the chicken made no 
sound . . . No doubt because, from the start of the operation, it had been 
rendered incapable of doing so! 


6:15 p.m.: in the dwelling hut, Malkam Ayyahou anoints with butter the 
head of Adanetch, the woman with the glazed eye. Adanetch has a long 
wound running from her right eyelid to her nose. She received a vicious 


| lash from Malkam Ayyahou in the name of Abba Quwosqwos because she 
| visited the house of a rival balazar during the day, performed the gourri 
' there, and received a headband conferring a recognized genie upon her. 


Around 6:30 or 7, Enqo Bahri arrives, without his wife. Malkam Ayyahou 


takes a large bull’s bone, still covered with meat and curved like a crook, 
' down from the wall. She puts it over her shoulder like an axe or a gun and 
: dances with it, laughing. 


The piece of meat—which Malkam Ayyahou chose for Engo Bahri— 


is eaten raw by Adanetch, Engo Bahri, Tebabou, Dingie’s son, and Malkam 
: Ayyahou. 


Down below, the three young Eritreans are still there. Dinqnesh was 
severely reprimanded by the patronne on their account, and burst into tears. 
A little while later, I caught her going to hide a pair of their hobnailed san- 
dals away in a corner. Later in the night, at bedtime, they are secretly let 


into the little hut to the left of the courtyard gate, the “house of strangers,” | 


where behavior is permitted that Malkam Ayyahou would never tolerate in 
either of the two huts that constitute her awolya’s house. 


8:00: We move to the house of the wadadja, where the floor has been strewn 
with large eucalyptus branches. I think of laurel leaves, the Pythagoreans 
and the Greek philosophers. During the course of the evening, I am glad 
to find that the scent of the eucalyptus is a deterrent to the bugs. 


wwe ee eee ee meee HHH ER eRe EH EOD eee eo eee Demme mraereseseon 


14-10-32 


9:00 a.m.: Coffee in the wadadja biet. Abba Jerome and I—who want to 
leave—are forbidden to do so while it is being served, as our wougabi 
(guardian spirit) would stay behind and we would lose its protection. 


9:35: The village idiot has the hiccups and is moaning, His zar is admon- 
ished: “A man should not scream.” His genie—a long-haired djinn which 
he must have caught in Yedjou—makes him “howl like a jackal.” 


Lidj Mangoustou arrives, gorgeously decked out in brand-new abou 
gedid and drunk. He makes a tumultuous outlaw’s entrance: slapping 
Chankit's behind for telling him that he was (in the past tense) hand- 
some; boasting about the military prowess of his father, the fitaorari 
Debalgo, who gave the Italians a thrashing around the time of the battle of 
Adouah. Crushing contempt for the three Eritreans, who are “laborers;” he, 
Mangoustou, only fights single-handed. 


He displays a familiarity toward me that I do my best to resist. Knowing, 
perhaps, of my decision to move in here, or that—according to current 
rumors, which she herself reported to me—Emawayish is my “fiancée,” he 
publicly offers to find me “a good woman.” I decline his proposition, making 
a joke of it but in an irritated tone nevertheless. 


The matter is left there. The fellow isn’t unlikeable, actually; he just has 
to be kept in his place... 


68 Thinking that Yeshi Arag 
was suffering quite simply 
from water on the knee, 
Larget had advised that she be 
admitted to the consular infir- 
mary. Despite my piety 
toward the zar, | came to side 
with this opinion and spoke 
with Malkam Ayyahou to this 
effect. She then requested per- 
Mission from the zar that was 
supposed to be tormenting 
Yeshi Arag (whom we had 
questioned during one of the 
woman's trances) to turn her 
over to Ibrahim for care. 
When Yeshi Arag started to 
feel better after the interven- 
tion, Malkam Ayyahou accred- 
ited n to the zar, and thus 
saved face. (1951) 

* Muslim luminary. According 
to some of our informants, 
the synonym of awolya. 


H 


Back to camp for lunch and to hear the latest news: politically things 
have calmed down; they are even going to demobilize. As for local items, 
the rumors about me are confirmed: I am Emawayish’s lover, and Abba 
Jerome is acting as procurer. 


15 October 


I visit the sick woman I had hospitalized in the camp. She seems better. 
Apparently Ibrahim, the consulate medical orderly, was determined to work 
wonders. I hope that in a few days she will be walking. But trouble, like 
gossip, is as rife as ever. . . 


While I was away, an escaped slave took refuge with us. There is an 
alarm about her during lunch: we are told that a man has just slipped into 
the tent where she sleeps and tried to recapture her. We all rush out; our 
servants immediately seize the man and take him to the consulate prison. 
He is a relative of the slave’s deceased master and claims her in the widow's 
name. Naturally, returning her is out of the question . . . The Consul has 
released the man, having no grounds to detain him. He can go and lodge a 
complaint wherever he likes. 


16 October 


Yeshi Arag is definitely better. Since Ibrahim drained her knee, her condi- 
tion of water on the knee seems to be cured. 


Abba Jerome and I had two appointments: one in the morning, with 
the negadras Engueda Shet, an acquaintance from Addis-Alam, to go and 
visit a great woliy* at the mosque; the other with one-eyed Dingie, who is 
serving as an informant, at her house. 


The first appointment falls through: a swarm of locusts has invaded 


Dembia and the negadras has to go to his fields there, so we don't find him 
at home. 


As for the second—on the other side of town—an incident marks our 
arrival in the quarter. When we stop in front of a church, we are immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of young students who give us a rousing welcome, 
and since we also have to wait a little while to give Dingie time to get ready 
for us before going into her house, we decide to visit the church, to the 


FIGURE 29 


Part of the Saint-Michel quarter, where 
the one-eyed woman Dingie lived. 
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69 Leiris, letter to Zette. 
October 17, 1932: 


[...] This afternoon | am 
leaving the Italian consulate— 
what a joy to get away from 
Europeans. | am going to stay 
on the other side of the 
water, in Gondar Baata, in 
Malkam Ayyahou's house. 
Abba Jerome and I will each 
bring our tent. which we will 
set up in the garden. This way 
we'll be able to observe 
continuously. 

(...] 1 take great pleasure in 
this life.so deeply human, and 
find all its activity relaxing. It 
keeps me from dwelling solely 
on the intellectual aspects of 
ali my occupations. It gives me 
the illusion of having tasks to 
fulfill—or at least a role to 
play. We won't stay here much 
longer. In a week or two we 
are going to leave, going as 
quickly as possible to Addis 
Ababa [...] 


Be rapes rare te ee he 


| 
i 
i 
i 
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great joy of the children. We won't be disturbing anyone, because it’s Sunday 
and the church is open. We take a look around: it is shabby and the paint- 
ings are terrible. As we are leaving, I want to give 1 thaler for incense, as is 
our custom, but Abba Jerome thinks this is too much, so I give 8 tamouns. 
The priest blesses us. But we are not long parted from our 8 tamouns. A 
man brings them back, judging the amount to be insufficient. I grab the 
coins from Abba Jerome and toss them into a bush, like the dangara 
chicken, The little students squabble and argue over them. The incident 
causes a stir and is a great success as our introduction to the neighborhood. 


At Dingie’s I am delighted to find not one but three informants, for 
Dingie has a sort of sub-group around her, comprised of women or girls 
more or less attached to her family, such as Woubaloush and a very nice 
woman named Allafetch, the widow of a negadras whom I met (under the 
name of Galla Berrou) at the festival of St. John. 


On our way back, another incident: a man tries to disembowel a 
woman near the stream. The woman and an accomplice of the attacker 
(who is apprehended after a chase) are brought before the Consul. The 
woman is our interpreter Wadadje’s mistress and has already been the cause 
of numerous scandals. The man is the brother or relative of another lover. 
He threatens first the woman, then his pursuers (who were joined by Faivre, 
the good boy scout). The Consul confiscates the revolver but releases the 
offender, as the matter falls outside his jurisdiction. 


17 October® 


Today I am moving into Malkam Ayyahou'’. I am thrilled to escape for an 
indefinite period from what remains of our European habits, above all the 
Consul’s dinner parties. 


The space between the dwelling hut and the wadadja hut, which (when 
teeming with people and movement during the feast of the bull) had seemed 


so vast (like a great banquet hall in some Orientalist painting), is in reality 
so narrow that I can hardly fit my tent into it. 


Malkam Ayyahou inaugurates my moving in according to the rules: 
sprinkling tea made of tchat on the ground, burning incense, serving coffee. 


Dingie, who is there and who has coffee with us, is not well. She | 
dreamed that a woman “as tall and red* as Emawayish” appeared before her, | 


refused to speak her name, and gave her an evil look. Since then, Dingie 
has had such a hard stomach that one could “crush fleas on it.” I suspect 
that Dinqie’s dream derives from the fear she must feel of being smitten by 
one of Emawayish’s zar (furious at the idea that I may take my affection 
elsewhere). As for her swollen stomach, it’s probably just the result of all 
the talla she drank yesterday. 


Aside from this, Dingie is preoccupied: it was her daughter who was 
almost killed yesterday. She only had her shamma torn, but Dingie intends 
to take full legal action. It makes no difference that the knife slit the shamma 
and not the belly, she says; from the legal perspective it is the same thing. 


18 October 


A visit from Roux. The rumors circulating about me were officially reported 
to him last night at the consulate. Evidently my coming to live here has 
merely served to confirm them: people are quite simply saying that I am 
residing with my mother-in-law . . . Incidentally, I wonder just how much 
these rumors displease Emawayish. Being a European’s wife is always a flat- 
tering pedigree: Maybe this will make it easier for her to remarry? 


Emawayish comes after dark for some reason or other (some family or 


property business). Her hair is neatly done and well-buttered and—for the | 


first time since I’ve known her—she has a spotless white shamma. In spite 
of it all, I’m very fond of the girl and enjoy trying to talk to her. Why did 
she have to turn up near the end of this voyage, as if only to remind me that 
I am inwardly haunted by a phantom more evil than all the zar in the world? 


19 October 


Emawayish leaves us, taking her mother, who has to go and lodge a com- 
plaint with the Consul about the consulate herdsman, who has—apparently 
on purpose!—taken an ox to graze in her field in Qeddous-Yohannes. 


Left by ourselves, Abba Jerome and I do interviews. It’s easier for us to 
do this in the old woman’s absence, because she is very jealous and when she 
is there, the adepts do not dare appear to compete with her as informants. 


i ® That is, light-skinned—which 
is a sign of beauty, 


By the way, we have added three more syphilitics to the list: Emawayish, 
the village idiot, and the fat woman with the glazed eye. All of them have 
gone to the waters for treatment. Considering the lack of hygiene and the 
multiplicity of marriages, there is probably not one uninfected person in 
the whole country. 


20 October 


A big incident. Kasahoun’s mother-in-law (who is also Emawayish’s god- 
mother) has scalded herself. According to Malkam Ayyahou, the accident 
occurred because some time ago the family failed to perform a sacrifice she 
had recommended. 


Malkam Ayyahou refuses to pay a condolence visit. She doesn’t owe 
this family anything, since Kasahoun and his wife Adannakoush have been 
behaving badly. Indeed, on the day of the bull, Adannakoush, during a 
gourri, broke two carafes and neither she nor Kasahoun apologized. 


Emawayish, however, goes to see the woman. Since her godmother’s 
village is relatively far away, she sends the field slave at dawn to ask Abba 
Jerome’s permission to borrow his mule. Abba Jerome consents. The field 
slave departs. But the story doesn’t end there. . . 


Around noon, Tebabou comes to say that his mother left on foot. It 
took a long time to catch the mule in the pasture, and she lost patience 
. .. He offers to take the mule himself tomorrow morning. But Malkam 
Ayyahou fulminates, thinking he has done this deliberately so that he can 
ride the mule himself. “I would rather have Emawayish return on foot than 
see her son ride the mule!” Tebabou is a ganyen (demon) worthy of his father 
... If they weren't related by blood, she would have forbidden him from 


; entering her house a long time ago. He is a good-for-nothing who insults 
: the whole household (didn’t he just yesterday tell Adanetch she was a 


: whore?), doesn’t help his mother, replies—when asked to do something — 
that “his work is to write” (and, as he says this, pulls out a new notebook 
that I gave him to fill with poems and lyrics). Worse, he is a member of a 
_ gang of corn stealers! 


This evening Malkam Ayyahou, feeling sick after her outburst, calls off 
the scheduled wadadja. Also, Adanetch got drunk, so Malkam Ayyahou 
sent her away. The inebriated Adanetch had wagged her tongue all over the 
place, complaining about Tebabou and everything else. She covertly put 
Abba Jerome and me on our guard against the patronne who, clinging 


fiercely to her monopoly, doesn't like to see her adepts talking to us. Appar- | 
ently the old woman is quite capable of killing them . . . She says about | 


Tebabou that, given his father and mother, he comes from good stock. 
Emawayish currently has even more zar than her mother, but they conceal 
this fact so that she will not remain husbandless . . . 


Malkam Ayyahou called Tebabou a “son of a Jew” and told him that 
all her zar and his father’s zar would pass on to him. Over the evening coffee, 
while Dinqnesh fills the cups, she solemnly curses him: “May the eyes of 
Emawayish’s son burst and turn to water!”* 


For my part, I think of the two times these past nights when I’ve 
searched the garden, revolver in hand, in pursuit of the corn stealers. I had 
no intention of firing, but one never knows. Perhaps I might have shot 


Emawayish’s son? Perhaps my dear family—which I love more and more; | 
they are like some great Biblical lineage—would have taken advantage of | 


this to demand a huge sum of blood money from me? 


21 October 


Abba Jerome and I went to Dingie’s. A real escapade: we slipped out, | 


waiting until the old woman was busy, and almost literally while her back 
was turned. 


Dingie still has a stomachache. A dream made her rouse her neighbors: 
the Mission came to the castles (which are behind the neighborhood where 


* Tebabou had an eye disease. 


Dingie lives) to set off some fireworks. Then Lutten (who was on fire, like ; 


the zar Esat Nedded)** asked her all sorts of questions. Every time she was 
about to fall asleep, Lutten caught fire again—probably a memory of our 
research and the flash photography. The whole Mission was sleeping in the 
big, two-story house in the square. 

The negadras’s pretty widow, for her part, dreamed of Abba Jerome, 
the Frenchmen’s guide, who came to visit her and Dingie. 


** Or Rom Nedded, the zar 
who raised fire over the Red 
Sea by tapping his forehead 
with his forefinger (Enqo Bahri 
dixit). 


H——— 
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* It was during this evening— 


if | remember correctly—that į 


Emawayish gave me the 
sweetest caress | ever 
received from her: a kiss in 
the hollow of my palm, which ł 
had dabbed with cologne and 
held to her mouth for her to 
inhale. 


During the interview, Dingie had to list the names of her zar. Out of 
superstition, she lit some leaves and incense, fearing that by naming the 
djinns she would summon them, and that they would beat her if there were 
nothing in the house to their liking. While speaking of her zar Djember, 
who is entitled to a wooden seat, she approaches the seat reserved for him 
and leaned her elbows on it, as if to protect herself. 


For Dingie, the zar is like a husband and sometimes visits his wife in 
dreams. 


When we leave, she implores us to say nothing to the patronne. “You 


» 


know our mother’s personality . . . ” she says. We agree that when we see 
Dingie this evening at the wadadja in honor of St. Michael’s Eve, we will 


pretend not to have seen her in a long time. 


Emawayish comes to the wadadja for a little while, having come back 
from her condolence visit. In two days, she has had just enough time to go 
there and back on foot, building a shelter of branches on the side of the 
road to sleep in. Exhausted, she has her feet massaged by the little daughter 
of one of the slaves, a poor child whose toes are so ravaged by jiggers that 
she can only walk on her heels.* 


Later—after Emawayish goes to bed—the same little girl inexplicably 
bursts into tears. To console her, Malkam Ayyahou gives her a handful of 
roasted, popped grains. The child then changes places, moving a bit closer. 
Maybe she was unhappy to be left our? 


22 October 


St. Michael’s Day (a different St. Michael) and, in his honor, talla in my 
tent. An exchange of sentimental speeches, chiefly from Malkam Ayyahou, 
Engo Bahri, and me. I declare that I desire neither to be a chief nor anything 
else Malkam Ayyahou might wish for me when she pronounces the vows 
over the coffee, but simply to return to Gondar as quickly as possible and 
to see my friends again . . . 


As today is market day, Malkam Ayyahou and Engo Bahri go to buy 


| the sheep and fowls I have decided to offer in sacrifice to Azaj Douho, as a 
farewell banquet. Soon after they leave, somebody brings in a fine danguilie- 
, colored (mixed white and flame-colored) ram, which is tethered in the 


garden. Apparently it cost 2 thalers. Not having any money with me to pay, 
I ask Abba Jerome to give me 2 thalers from the amount Griaule gave him 
when we moved in. But Abba Jerome innocently confesses that he has given 
the money away to bolster our popularity among the members of the house- 
hold; he hadn't known I might be counting on it and never thought I'd 
want to be informed when he spent it. 


I am quite irritated by this incident, knowing that for a European in a 
tropical country there can be no more mortal blow to one’s prestige than 
to find oneself, even momentarily and for any reason whatsoever, short of 
cash. I immediately send Abba Jerome’s servant to our camp with a note 
requesting more money, but it takes him a good hour to get there and back. 


Needing to go to the market in any case to help choose the fowl, I 
decide to leave at once, as I will probably run into our interpreter Wadadje 
there and can borrow some money from him . . . But Abba Jerome finds 
another solution, borrowing the 2 thalers from the lame dabtara Gassasa— 
our erstwhile informant—who lives nearby and stops by to see us. Never- 
theless, I go straight to the market and pounce on Wadadje, as I am anxious 
to repay the dabtara as soon as possible, before he has time to spread around 
the news that I don’t have any money. 


I have a great time at the market. It reminds me of the Avenue du Bois 
(where I used to hang out as a teenager during a period when I went to a 
lot of parties). I meet lots of people: the wife of loony Kabbada (who is a 
relative of Emawayish), there to sell some produce or other; the thin wife 
with braids I first met at Darasguie, as stylish as ever, whom I invite to the 


forthcoming sacrifice; young Woubaloush, who is selling—I think—spices; į 
old Lidj Balay, one of the trusted agents of the Italian consulate (he was the | 


one who was appointed to inquire into the affair of the murdered colonel), 
and the father of my informant Dingie; Kasahoun the hunter (wearing a 


sort of turban because he had his head shaved, and looking like a total brig- į 
and); Malkam Ayyahou's sister-in-law; Emawayish's black slave; the mad- ; 


woman of Addis-Alam; Ibrahim, the medical orderly (whom I congratulate 
on the treatment of the sick woman) . . . not to mention all the people who 
say hello that I only know by sight. 

I stroll around, flanked by Abba Jerome and Enqo Bahri, the latter 
walking behind his freshly shaven son, who sports the crest of hair that all 
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children his age have, like a shoeshine brush or a long slab of chocolate 
stuck onto his skull. 


The sun beats down. It is very hot. I fan myself with my fly-swatter. I 
feel like I know everyone. I am happy. 


We join Malkam Ayyahou and I give her the money to buy the fowl 
and honey from which to make the berz. For my part, I buy some incense, 
myrrh, and another aromatic the name of which I don’t know, because I 
am planning to visit Dingie the day after tomorrow (when Malkam 
Ayyahou has to go and till her field in Qeddous-Yohannes) and I want to 
provide the proper fumigation to facilitate conversation. 


Tomorrow Malkam Ayyahou, after paying her regular Sunday visit to 
Emawayish, is coming with her to our camp to make a sound recording. 


Azaj Douho’s fowl are comprised of a speckled hen and two fine white 
roosters. 


23 October 


I sent to camp for two mules, saying that Abba Jerome and I would be there 
for lunch to attend the recording session. Having become a Gondarian, I feel 
like I’m going to pay a visit and put on my Sunday best. We take Azaj Douho's 
ram, which—in anticipation of the day of the sacrifice—will have better 
grazing with us than in Baata. We also take Malkam Ayyahou’s small drum, 
needed for accompaniment. She asks us to hide it so that it won't be known 
that she and her adepts are going to visit us, and so people won't be able to 
say that they do the gourri everywhere. Abba Jerome has a bad feeling about 
it. He knows that Lidj Mangoustou, to whom I spoke rather harshly the other 
day (because he was complaining that he was poorly received at our camp by 
Lifszyc), is inciting people against us; in particular he said to Malkam Ayyahou 
that a woman as great as she is shouldnt be running around like that, and 
that she shouldn't agree to visit us for less than 20 thalers. Engo Bahri has 
also run into trouble, as all the landlords in Qeddous-Yohannes (even Malkam 
Ayyahou) are reproaching him for keeping for himself, rather than sharing, 
the 5 thalers Griaule gave to the church on the occasion of Ayaleo’s funeral. 


Abba Jerome thinks it advisable, before going to the camp, to go 


: through Qeddous-Yohannes and ptepare the groundwork by informing 


Emawayish and her neighbors in person of the afternoon’s meeting and 
inviting them to come. 


Crossing the stream, I lose my temper. Contrary to habit, I start out 
for Qeddous-Yohannes along the left of the wood that surrounds the 
church, thinking it is the shorter way; but the man leading the ram goes to 


the right, to cross the stream at the usual spot. I rurn and cut over to the | 


man, extremely annoyed that he didn’t hear my shouts, and give him strict 
instructions to see that the ram is kept away from the other animals when 
we get to the camp, so that there will be no risk of its being slaughtered by 
mistake with the other animals kept for our table. I then turn back to the 
left-hand path again and reach Qeddous-Yohannes after discovering that 
this path is tougher going and much longer than the original one. 


We find Emawayish in a sullen mood. She mentions the rumors about 
me. Two hides are hanging from the partition to the left of the door. A 
pregnant ewe was beaten by a neighbor when it wandered into his field to 
graze, and it had to be killed; in its belly was the lamb whose skin is hanging 
beside its mother’s. 


On the central post, the diaphragm of Abba Moras Worgie's sheep has 
almost finished drying... 


We have some coffee and deliver our invitation. For a second coffee, 
we gather in the house of a neighbor—Kabbada’s mother-in-law, whose 
youngest daughter has just divorced her husband this very morning—who 
was eager to invite us over because we had invited her. 

Malkam Ayyahou joins us there, with Dinqnesh and Dingie on 
either side. Then we go back to Emawayish’s house to say goodbye, after 
confirming the afternoons appointment. 

While taking notes at Emawayish’s, the white and flame-colored goat- 
skin dedicated to Abba Moras Worgie fell right on Abba Jerome's head (it 
had been hanging just behind him), like an ancestral portrait coming loose 
from the wall. 
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24 October 


Malkam Ayyahou never showed up yesterday. We waited a long time, until 
Woubie—the village idiot—arrived, without any explanation, to ask on 
behalf of the patronne for the strap by which we had led the sheep that 
morning. Just then, Yeshi Arag’s husband, sent to find out what happened, 
came back to say that Abba Qwosqwos had suddenly descended, and 
reproached Malkam Ayyahou for taking out the small drum without his 
permission and for consenting to come without advance payment. After 
this, Malkam Ayyahou, Dingnesh, and Dingie immediately turned back 


across the stream. 


Both furious, Abba Jerome and I curse the old woman: she is a miser, 
who wants all the profits for herself and has carefully turned away from us 
any people she knows who might have become informants (e.g. two lumi- 
naries from Yedjou or Woguera who were supposed to come see us at her 
house during the week of the bull; she must have gotten rid of them, so as 
to keep them from meeting us) . . . 


We also learn that the offensive being undertaken against us is a violent 
one: down in the town Lidj Mangoustou and the alaga Alamou—an awolya 
we have spurned, out of regard for “our father Tchenguer”—have openly 
accused her of charging us too little; in the Italian camp the dance is led by 
Bayana, the pharmacist, Emawayish’s ex-husband, who is spreading the 
rumor that she and I are lovers and that the pavilion of the zar conceals 
many shady dealings. 


No matter what, I cannot forgive the old woman for letting herself be 
influenced, nor Emawayish for caring so little that I am taken to be her 
lover. In both cases, I see nothing but a question of money. No doubt they 


are raising these objections for one purpose only: to bring about an increase 
in prices... 


I go to Baata right away with Abba Jerome and, amid widespread con- 
sternation, have my tent dismantled and taken back to camp immediately. 


The old woman sees that she has gone too far, apologizes, and candidly 
admits that she has been “listening to serpents.” I agree to a formal recon- 
ciliation, and even consent to attend the evening’s wadadja, but remain icily 


distant. I don't even react when they intimate that they are going to consult 
Abba Quwosqwos and ask him for permission to stage a wadadja at our camp 
one of the following nights, under the pretext of treating the sick woman 
in the infirmary. I leave right after the morning coffee. 


Abba Jerome draws my attention to the fact that on the day I moved 
in, Malkam Ayyahou had sung a prophetic song: 


Friends are fine when far away, 
But when they are near? 


25 October 


I stay quietly in camp. I am sure that the immediate removal of my tent 
had its effect, and I am expecting an emissary. 


It doesn’t take long: the oldest of Abba Jerome's servants, tall Ounetou, | 


who is still living down there, comes on the old woman's behalf to ask if 
she can come with some adepts to spend the night in our camp and hold a 
wadadja. Her only request is that we take care of getting the tchefie to be 
strewn on the ground where they will dance. I reply yes, naturally, and busy 
myself with the preparations: grass, talla, raki, tchat, incense, coffee. I am 
determined to be a good host. 


Up to the very last minute I am afraid that everything is going to fall 
through again, and I get very impatient. But shortly after 7 o'clock, the 
party’s arrival is announced. 


Ce eee em mene anne ener ene eeereeresetrreasoesreeeeseeerese rs eens eve 


26 October 


Last night's gathering was on the whole a success. Malkam Ayyahou came 
with six adepts: Dingie; tall, gangly Aggadetch; the fat Tigray woman; the 
black one-eyed girl; the scruffy little monkey; and the simpleton Woubie. 
There was also Engo Bahri (who had himself asked if he could come) and 
Yeshi Arag and her husband, whom I invited. Only Emawayish was not 
there, out of fear, I think, of compromising herself . . . 


During the foukkara, several of the old woman's zar made complete 
submission and declared themselves to be “slaves of the Frenchmen.” Azaj 
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* That is, establish himself as a 


did not execute these instruc- 


tions to have a house built by i 


: axis of reference), Mezmour falls i i i 
Riche ake ), our falls into a sort of placid trance and briefly 


Douho, who descended on the scruffy girl, made a point of reminding us 
of Thursday's appointment, fearing no doubt that recent events might cause 
his sheep to be forgotten. 


The party got so lively that Griaule, who had gone to bed, couldn't get 
to sleep and ordered fried potatoes in his room at 1 a.m. 


All our guests slept right there, in the grass-carpeted dining room. I 


| myself got to bed around 3 a.m. 


When they left—this morning, after coffee—we arranged to meet this 


evening at the Baata house in order to “draw out” the obligatory wadadja, 
‘since tomorrow is the day on which the leper Azaj Douho is supposed to 


receive his ram. 


I surreptitiously gave Dingie a mirror, a political gift designed to ensure 
her friendship. As for the old woman, she got 5 thalers from Griaule. 


27 October 


Last night, during the wadadja, a moving scene. The alaqa Mezmour—a 
_ balazar met before at Malkam Ayyahou’s, whose right side is half- 
` paralyzed—announces the death of Sheikh Mohammed Zayd, the great 
healer of Tembien, who was the pope of the awolya, so to speak, or at any 
i rate for Upper Ethiopia. It was Sheikh Mohammed Zayd who enthroned 
! Mezmour, commanding him to go to Gondar and have himself built a 


_ house by the dabtara of the Baata quarter in order to “open a guenda.”* 
healer, with the sacred coffee : 
tray. Mezmour a weak and ` 
timid—and above all, ill—man, , 


After a long song in deep ecstasy (his eyes closed, with an increasingly 
pronounced swaying of the head; two or three times, he touched the central 


_ post with his right hand, as if he felt the need to maintain contact with an 


_ announces that he is going to Tembien without delay, that he will walk for 
: a month if necessary but that he will complete this pilgrimage in memory 


of Sheikh Mohammed Zayd. 


a l 


A very Paul et Virginie start to the morning. Sitting on the ground outside 
the kitchen lean-to, we all chew sugarcane that Emawayish cut from her 


garden. There is Abba Jerome, me, and several adepts, including the woman 
from Darasguie (who arrived last night, right on time for the appointment 
we had made at the market last Saturday). 


Griaule comes by for a little while, wanting to photograph the sculp- 
tured cake of Azaj Douho. But when we discover that this cake will not be 
made until the third day (for the sweeping of the tchefie), he leaves without 
waiting for the sacrifice. 


I don’t learn much from the sacrifice. As it is not to be filmed, it isn’t 
held outside but in the wadadja biet. The ram's throat is slit longitudinally 
and the two lips of the wound spread wide apart, the knife thrust deep 
down on each side to separate the skin from the flesh. At the precise 
moment when the trachea is severed, Aggadetch does a gourri. The beast’s 
death throes last much longer than usual. A sheep that I had to buy for 114 
thalers in the morning (since it was suddenly discovered that no one but 
Malkam Ayyahou could eat the ram because it was dedicated to Azaj Douho, 
a leper and a beggar) is slaughtered without any special ritual. 


Before the sacrifice, a goblet of talla was served to Malkam Ayyahou, 
as Azaj Douho’s obligatory maqwadasha. But because this was ordinary talla 
and not talla prepared on the spot (almost a sort of porridge), as would 
have been necessary for Azaj Douho, the mendicant to whom the coarsest 
dishes from the kitchen are given, Malkam Ayyahou refuses it, upbraiding 
Emawayish (who had supervised the preparations), and Emawayish has to 
promise to compensate Azaj on the third day. 


The usual communions after the sacrifice. Emawayish anoints my head 


with butter like the others, and carefully brushes my hair after this fine | 


shampoo. She then holds out her cupped hands and (as a sign of thanks?) 
I have to spit into them three times. 


As usual, we also receive the blessing of Azaj Douho, who passes his 
hands over your back, his fingers bent into stumps. 


An unexpected addition early in the afternoon: someone brings 
Malkam Ayyahou the two white roosters purchased in the market last 
Saturday. Sitting down, she takes them on her knees and holds them face 
to face, as if she wants them to rub beaks. Then she advances toward us, 
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saying: “Djeba!” and offers one to Abba Jerome (for the zar Akreredis) and 
the other to me for Kader. Anticipating what is about to happen, I have it 
said to Engo Bahri (who, as the sacrificer, is standing beside us) that I do 
not want any formality to be skipped. As for Abba Jerome, he is a vegetarian 
so he refuses his chicken, for which eggs are substituted. So Kader alone 
will receive the two offerings of blood from Gragn Sellatie in the name of 
his master, Seyfou Tchenguer. I don’t know why, but it seems to me quite 
weird, even comically absurd, that there would be a connection between 
vegetarianism and the refusal of blood . . . 


Malkam Ayyahou, Engo Bahri, Abba Jerome, and I (holding a bird in 
each hand) go out into the courtyard and stand a few yards from the door- 
way. I take the first chicken by its feet; Engo Bahri holds its head and slits 
its throat with the knife. Malkam Ayyahou plucks a white feather and mois- 
tens it by dipping it in the blood. She then traces a large cross on my fore- 
head and passes the feather three times between my lips, for me to taste the 
blood. As soon as this is done, Engo Bahri lets go of the chicken and I have 
to throw it a few steps away. Ditto with the second chicken. Malkam 
Ayyahou instructs me to study their death throes and to watch how they 
fall. The first dies on its back, feet in the air, which is excellent; the second 
on its left side, which is not good. 


Sitting on a stone against the wall of the wadadja biet and making 
me sit beside her, Malkam Ayyahou then begins to dismember the fowl, 
inviting me to watch how the “trophy” is prepared. 


Engo Bahri brings a jug of berz. Malkam Ayyahou drinks from it, spits 
some of it onto Abba Jerome's feet and then on mine. 


When the first victim has been cut up, Malkam Ayyahou places its skin 


, on my head, the feet hanging down behind and the wings covering my 


_ cheeks. Engo Bahri (still very solemn and painstaking in his role as the mas- 


ter of ceremonies) pulls the skin a bit further back, baring my forehead. I 
don't know if this is for the cross to be visible or because he considers it 
more stylish. 


Since it is out of the question for me to perform the gourri while 
wearing the chicken, the fat Tigray woman, who is there out of curiosity, 
does it in my place while Malkam Ayyahou recites my foukkara. 


The second skin is now ready. Malkam Ayyahou wipes the blood off | 
my forehead with its inner side, then puts it on my head, on top of the first | 


one. I remain like this, still sicting, until the chicken is cut up, continuing 
to take notes the whole time. 


At 1:15 (roughly half an hour after the ceremony began), Malkam 
Ayyahou—who has just finished carving up the birds—takes the two skins 
off my head and hangs them on the outside wall of the dwelling hut, in the 
place occupied in turn by the das of the feast of the bull, for three days, and 
then by my tent, for a week. 


At 1:25, I go back into the wadadja biet. Abba Jerome is sitting on the 
left-hand bench, Malkam Ayyahou on the right-hand one, behind a veil. I 
go to sit down on Abba Jerome's side, but Enqo Bahri prevents me from 
doing so and has me sit down to the right of Malkam Ayyahou, who is in 
the process of eating the twelve raw pieces of her ram. 


Malkam Ayyahou has Abba Jerome offer me a goblet of honey-water. 
Then Engo Bahri ritually brings me a bowl with the grilled livers of the 
two roosters. I eat them with a few injera that Malkam Ayyahou takes from 
her portion. Her meal finished, the old woman lies down on her bench and 
falls asleep. 


Left on the bench, I feel very isolated, very saintly, very elect. I think 
of my first communion: if it had been as serious as this, I might have 
remained a believer; but true religion only begins with blood . . . 


Later, I go into the garden and sit in the sun; but Emawayish makes 
me move into the shade, as it is indecent to stay out in the sun when one 
has received blood. 


Around mid-afternoon a quarrel breaks out: the owner of the sheep we 
bought this morning sends some policemen, claiming that since the animal 
was purchased from his wife and he didn’t agree to it, the animal is as good 
as stolen. Because the price of the sheep (12 thalers) was paid with a coin 
and some cartridges, he also demands to have the cartridge exchanged for 
tamouns. The dispute, at first very violent (the policemen had their guns 
loaded), finally calms down. Peace is restored over coffee, which the three 
policemen come and drink with us. The two younger ones even receive 
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Malkam Ayyahou’s blessing. She attributes this quarrel to the wrath of Ye 
Tegara Tor (“Spear of Soot,” Azaj Douho's wourieza), who is displeased that 
the Mission's ashkars left in che morning without having anything to drink. 


Shortly before nightfall, a meal. Malkam Ayyahou receives a large 
portion of her ram, Abba Jerome his eggs and I my two chickens. I consider 
asking if I can offer one piece to Malkam Ayyahou as the donor, another to 
Emawayish as the cook, and another to Engo Bahri as the sacrificer, but 
there is nothing to be done: I am obliged to eat it all. It goes down well 
enough, however, and I leave very little. I leave the gnawed bones, which 
have to be buried, carefully piled on the plate. 


28 October 


Today I finished my chickens. I am amazed to find how little I left yesterday. 
It really must have been the zar who ate them, not the “horse,” as I would 
never have guessed I had such an appetite. 


Engo Bahri prepares the ram's skin. After removing the fat, he spreads 
it out in the sun, nailed to the ground with little pegs. According to him, 
the skin is more important than the flesh that is eaten, because it is the mesel 
(image) of the animal and because it is durable. He compares the curved 
shape that the head takes when pegged to the ground this way to a rainbow 
or the arch of a mosque. The true wo/iy must say his prayers prostrated on 
this skin, so that its head lines up with his own head . . . 


Dingnesh, sleeping elsewhere for several days, reappears in an unexpected 
manner to apologize. She places a large stone on the back of her neck and 
approaches Malkam Ayyahou for her blessing. But Abba Qwosqwos is very 
angry: Malkam Ayyahou, sulking, goes to lie down for a bit. 


While the “profoundly upset” Abba Qwosqwos makes his “horse” sleep, 


| we drink raki in the garden, as Engo Bahri discovered a rule that the skin’s 


initiation must be paid for in raki, and for a thaler, I had four bottles 


_ brought in. 


After nightfall, Malkam Ayyahou, her nap over, does the gourvi in the 


wadadja biet. This is no longer Abba Qwosqwos but Azaj Douho who 
: reproaches her for spending part of the afternoon in the sun (chatting wich 


us and peeling vegetables), for eating the ram's stomach when it hadn't been 
sufficiently washed yesterday evening and, furthermore, for saying that the 
beer brought by Dinqnesh as a peace offering was bad. 


Engo Bahri goes to pick up the skin from the ground to keep it from 
being touched by dogs during the night, which would make everyone sick. 


29 October 


Sweeping of the tchefie, according to the usual ritual. Along with the grass, 
the skins of my chickens are thrown into the undergrowth. As for the bones, 
Emawayish buries them in a little hole she digs to the right of the kitchen, 
so that the dogs won't eat them (which would give me rheumatism). 


Beginning of a long series of arguments. 


Leaning on their long wourieza staffs, Aggadetch and the Tigray 
woman, standing in the wadadja house, demand that Enqo Bahri pay a 
fine. He doesn’t seem too pleased. Apparently, on a recent night, in order 


to avoid a quarrel, he agreed to serve as guarantor for a woman caught by | 


the wourieza sleeping with a man who came to the meeting expressly to 
meet her. Although (as Emawayish explains to us) this isn’t very serious, 
since they had intercourse in a neighbor's house and not in the house itself, 
Engo Bahri deserved a fine and would have to purchase a pitcher of talla. 


Emawayish hit me up for a thaler yesterday to buy some coffee, and 
again today to buy berz. The commercial mood is getting stronger, more 
quickly every day... 


Back in the wadadja biet after the burial of my bones, I find Malkam ; 


Ayyahou sleeping again, lying on the bench. “Spear of Soot” is angry ! 


because there is no water for the coffee. 


She wakes up to perform the zefzef on the very thin sick woman who 
is coughing so pitifully. Since she arrived, they have pretty much not 
stopped spraying her with zehat spit and shaking her to induce a gourri. The 
scene takes place outside: the sick woman crouched down, naked and ema- 
ciated, shivering under the cold shower while the old woman—standing 
behind her—pours the calabash over her. Still crouching, the poor wretch 
puts her clothes back on. A man has to help her stand up. 
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We go back into the house for Azaj Douho’s sculptured cake, served 
after some excellent talla that Engo Bahri went to get himself to pay off his 


| fine. 


Good wishes. “Spear of Soot” will accompany us on our journey. 


Communion with talla purée, that vile drink that Emawayish neglected 


| to prepare on the day of the sacrifice. As she drinks, Malkam Ayyahou is 
; fanned with a little fly-swacter, for the leper Azaj Douho is always covered 


in flies. 
As soon as the coffee is finished, the arguments break out again. 


Of the four bottles of raki I bought yesterday, one was consumed 
right away for the inauguration of the skin. At the suggestion of Engo Bahri 
(who is paternally anxious to spare me further expense) I gave another to 
Asammanetch (the thin woman with braids whose zar’s name is Senker), 
having previously given her a guarantee for I’m not sure what. A third bottle 
was served, but they quickly explained that one this wasn't mine: Dinqnesh 
had brought it, to seal her peace pact. So there are two bottles missing . . . 


We then discover that Enqo Bahri had hidden them away—not for his 


| own enjoyment, of course, but, he says, to protect them from the servants’ 
| greed. So these two rediscovered bottles are now brought out and served. 
| Tebabou, who passes them around, knocks over a glass in a fit of bad tem- 


; per. Engo Bahri is called upon to render judgment and tries to settle the 


matter by minimizing its importance. Tebabou simply has to kiss Malkam 
Ayyahou's feet and receive several lashes from her with a short length of 
bamboo. 


But less than an hour later, Azaj Douho descends on the Tigray woman, 
who does the gourri and makes Engo Bahri provide a guarantee for having 


: given judgment on Tebabou in bad faith. Azaj Douho then calls Abba 
: Jerome and something else turns up missing: two bars of salt, which should 
; have been laid on the grass before it was swept up. Malkam Ayyahou 
! (Chankit) was supposed to dance with them when she came back from 


throwing away the grass, and finally Chankit was supposed to keep them as 
a tip... Once again, someone will have to cough up. 


Azaj Douho at last deigns to accept ftom the scruffy woman a speckled 
hen that he had demanded as an offering two or three days earlier.* The 
problem of the salt is pretty easily settled when, with Engo Bahri’s consent, 


I tell Emawayish to give her mother the change owed to me from the thaler | 
I gave her to buy berz. No loss to me because, as I would never have asked | 


for it, it would never have been returned to me. 


So Emawayish produces the thaler and gives it co Abba Jerome, who 
gives it to Malkam Ayyahou, who gives it to the Tigray woman (now Azaj 
Douho), who gives it to Emawayish, who gives it to Malkam Ayyahou. 
There it stops: she carefully puts it away. 


CS Sa i 


30 October 


A visit from Dingie, who asked yesterday morning if she could come hear 


the sound recordings we made the other night. Plainly wanting to make a | 


good impression, she brings some eggs. 


She deplores the recent decadence of the awolya. In the time of the Ras 
Gougsa Olie, a man with a red complexion, everything was so much better 
than it is now under Kasa, a black man. 


I have coffee served as usual. 


Dingie tells us a number of stories. She hardly seems interested in the 
recordings, and doesn’t mind very much when Lutten is too busy to operate 
the phonograph. I think her request was just an excuse to come and see 
us.. 


Just as she is leaving, she suddenly turns confidential: the patronne is 
jealous of her, as her oldest and most knowledgeable disciple, and thus her 
most likely rival. 


Indeed, Dingie has very powerful zar, like Gragn, one of the most 
important in Gojjam, almost comparable to Seyfou. Perhaps Dingie has 
ambitions to open a guenda of her own? Perhaps, too, the old principle 
comes into play, that the initiate must kill the initiator? 


* No doubt the chicken that 
was bought in the market 
along with the two white 
roosters. 
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70 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
October 31, 1932: 


[..-] It is now entirely under- 
stood (it was Griaule himself 
who requested it) that aside 

from Abba Jerome's theoreti- 
cal work on the question [of 
the zar) (work which will be 

published later), | myself will 
have the responsibility of pub- 
lishing the same research 
approached from a historical 
perspective (exactly as it hap- 
pened in real time) rather 
than didactically. With the 
photos Griaule took, the field 
notes | kept, and the texts 
Abba Jerome collected 

directly, this will clearly make a 
surprising book, unique both 

as literature and as ethnogra- 

phy. | wonder if this is the 
book | should propose to 
Paulhan, saving the travel 
notebook, which will necessar 
ily be less orginal and less 
attractive. for Kra. In any case, 

l'Il start working on these two 

books right away when | 
return, holding off on my 
thesis on the Dogon secret 
language until later. Griaule 
already has an idea for an 
excellent preface that will 
condemn both ordinary 
ethnographic publications, too 
dry and systematic, as well as 
literary publications written in 
the idiotic style of travel 
narratives. [ ...] 


wie row sme ames monsrscns an mates inenceman mean tinn gomnie 
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31 October” 


I was starting to get tired of the investigation. Malkam Ayyahou and her 
family were beginning to bore me. I was becoming less and less capable of 
seeing Magi and Atrides in these quite simply sordidly avaricious peasants. 
Emawayish and her mother no longer dazzled me. I was disgusted to find 
the whole adventure—which for a long time had seemed to me so perfect— 
foundering brutally in what had always been its more or less secret infra- 
structure: a question of money. I had become completely cold. I wanted to 
rest... 


Yet it took nothing more than Dingie’s confidences to get me excited 
all over again. I envisage the possibility of a whole new layer of information 
on an entirely new plane: the rivalries among the possessed. And perhaps I 
might be able to play on this to discover things that have always been denied 
to me: whether, for example, when a zar “throws” a child, it is the woman 
herself who brings about the miscarriage. 


Dingie is coming the day after tomorrow. She is blind in one eye and 
the other is starting to go. The idea of sleeping with her would never occur 
to me. Yet I am feverish, as though it were a real assignation. 


I also want to see Engo Bahri. I buy some raki, and will take him a bot- 
tle this evening, as I am planning to go to his house. 


I am floored when the messenger I sent to his house in Qeddous- 
Yohannes (surreptitiously, so that Emawayish—and in consequence, her 
mother—would not know) comes back and tells me that Enqo Bahri isn’t 


free, having been summoned by Malkam Ayyahou to come that evening to 
her house in Baata. 


Tomorrow is Tuesday, a lucky day. A piece of information we noted 
during the Azaj Douho affair: Asammanetch promised her zar Senker a white 
sheep. Surely Enqo Bahri has been asked to perform the sacrifice. That 
damned blood they're spilling tomorrow morning is going to hold every- 
thing up for three days at least. And we're leaving next Monday! How many 
times will I get to talk to Dingie again—if I even get to see her at all? 


1 November 


I have hardly shaved and settled down to work with Abba Jerome in my 
room when a visitor is announced: Malkam Ayyahou, who has just arrived 
at our camp escorted by Engo Bahri’ little boy. I’m surprised, as I thought 
she was busy with a sacrifice. I have her shown in. 


Engo Bahri joins her shortly thereafter. I realize that Malkam Ayyahou 
senses our departure approaching and wants a complete reconciliation. As 
for Engo Bahri, he goes out of his way to be pleasant (with everything to 
gain); not daring to serve as an informant without the old woman present, 
no doubt (out of fear of her jealousy), he must have decided to accompany 


her. 


As usual, I have some coffee made. But I also bring out some raki and 
order an Abyssinian meal. 


Malkam Ayyahou clearly wants to dispel last week’s storm clouds. 
Never has she answered my questions with such good grace. 


The consumptive is much better; she was able to walk home by herself 
and has purged herself. Apparently she has tapeworms. 


On a notepad I give him, Enqo Bahri writes down the recipe for 
inhaling eucalyptus I prescribe for the sick woman.* 


I complain in passing about Tebabou, describing him as one of the 
people primarily responsible for the differences that have arisen between 
us. Malkam Ayyahou fully agrees with me, saying that Tebabou takes after 
his father and that the latter is accursed—formerly a priest, he hasn't been 
able to say Mass for a long time—because he slept with one of Emawayish's 
sisters. He has always been “insatiable for women”; before he married 
Emawayish, when he was Ras Olie’s scribe, he was condemned to forty 
lashes for having slept with one of the Ras's wives. After the divorce (which 
Emawayish finally demanded after Hayle Mikaél stopped calling Malkam 
Ayyahou “Abbatie Tchenguerie” and addressed her instead in the feminine 
as “Weyzero Tchenguerie”), Seyfou Tchenguer gave Hayle Mikaël the Muslim 
zar Shifarrao as a punishment, imposing raki as a maqwadasha, and forbid- 
ding him coffee in order to drive him to alcoholism. Now Hayle Mikaél 
drinks three liters of raki a day . . . In addition the title of “negus” was falsely 


* On the [5th of November, i 
heard that she had died. Had 
Malkam Ayyahou sent her 
home, sensing that all was 
lost, as our own clinics and 
sanatoria often do? 
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* Abyssinian Jews. 
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added to the name of Shifarrao so that Hayle Mikaël would take himself 
for a king and turn prideful, prodigal and extravagant. 


Malkam Ayyahou also tells us how the alaqa Gassasa, my lame 
informant, threatened to “squeeze her lucky wood” if she came to see us, 
since he doesn’t come any more . . . He also told her that we paid him 
nothing. Now Chankit has struck him and he has a pain in his testicles. 


Malkam Ayyahou does everything she can, talks at length, and leaves 
very late, but it is all in vain: the spell is broken. 


2 November 


Yesterday Griaule got into some serious trouble: after having a cow sacrificed 


| by the Falasha* of a village near Gondarotch Maryam, he wanted to go and 


photograph the church in Gondarotch—the one where we had already had 
problems over the paintings. As he is formally forbidden to enter it (by 
order of the alaqa Sagga, the man responsible for the first incident), a dis- 
pute ensues, one of the alaqa’s guards threatens to shoot, and Griaule is 
kicked in the groin by another man and forced to hit the ashkars to keep 
them from firing on the man to avenge this insult . . . The affair is finally 
smoothed over, but it is the most serious incident to date involving the 
Mission. 


I visit Dingie, who was supposed to come but didn't, giving the excuse 
that yesterday as she was leaving Emawayish’s house (where she had gone 
on business) she was struck by a zar while crossing the stream. The real 
reason, Í think, is that our interpreter Wadadje bought new clothes for her 
daughter (who is his lover) and the girl offered him some talla in thanks; 
so they were having a little family feast. 


An imbroglio: Lidj Balay, the consulate’s trusted agent, whom I thought 
was Dingie’s father, is really one of her former husbands. She calls him 
“father” because she has a son by him, because he is a great man, and 
because he is still backing her in her lawsuits. 


As for her relations with us, Dingie suddenly brings out the heavy 
artillery: she announces that all the sacrifices we have had performed by 
Malkam Ayyahou were done improperly and that she, Dingie, for 10 


thalers, would have had one performed for us with all the rules scrupulously 


observed. 


When we leave, her daughter asks if she can come with us, saying that 
she is afraid of crossing the stream alone. Indeed, that is where she was 
almost murdered . . . But she ditches us at the stream, which is also the 
place where, as a prostitute, she waits for clients. 


3 November 


A visit from Malkam Ayyahou, who has an appointment. I am extremely 
surly and cannot bring myself to be friendly. 


Emawayish has kicked Tebabou out of her house because he refuses to 
help with anything. Malkam Ayyahou thinks she is wrong to throw him 
out and that it would be better to shed some black blood in the bush to rid 
him of the seven djinns his father hurled upon him the day he cursed him. 


4 November 
Another visit to Dingie, who has become my principal informant. 
Yesterday a snake came into her house and ate some little birds nesting 
in the thatch of the roof. Dingie is glad the snake came because she thinks 
that it is the golie (guardian spirit) of the house. 
According to her, when the zar descends and makes one perform the 
gourri, it is a sort of copulation... 


5 November 


An improbable accident last night. I dream that a prophetess, during a fire, 
waves a branch of half-withered leaves; this causes a great many people to 
go blind. I wake up to find that J have just soiled my bed. The ta/la I drank 
yesterday, no doubt. 

This morning, Asammanetch, the thin woman from Darasguie, shows 
up unexpectedly. She is as tall, withered, pockmarked, and beautiful as ever, 
with her face like an old miserly lady who puts rat poison in her husband’s 
soup. She is coming from the camp infirmary, where she had an injection 
(for syphilis, probably) and is escorted by a little girl, her niece. 


* Same root as the word 
“sultan.” It is used to indicate 
someone who is refined, cour 
teous, and civilized. 


She is aching all over. She complains that the zar has always prevented 
her from having children. She thinks I look younger and more handsome 
than when she saw me in Darasguie, and declares that | am very seltoun* 
because I have three rounds of coffee served and incense burned in the pre- 
scribed manner. This is all it takes to delight me... 


The Saturday night wadadja at Malkam Ayyahou's (which I attended, 
because I had promised to) only served to confirm my sense that our friend- 
ship is finished. Even though I weakened enough that J beat the drum (as 
I had already done once before) in accompaniment to the singing, the com- 
munion is no longer there. 


6 November 


It is Sunday. I have summoned Dingie to work. She has hardly been here 
an hour and a half when Malkam Ayyahou arrives with the black one-eyed 
girl and Tebabou. She doesn’t want to stray a single inch from our sides 
now. Naturally, my interview with Dingie is completely disrupted by her 
arrival... 


I have food brought in for all of us. 


When Malkam Ayyahou leaves, Dingie goes back with her, not daring 
to stay behind. I again have to give her some medicine, so that she can tell 
the patronne that she merely came for some treatment. 


As for our general affairs, Griaule has now received a death threat from 
the whole region of Kerker, the village of the owners of the slave who took 
refuge with us. The Lazarist father, who comes as usual to say Mass, advises 
Griaule to come to terms with the owners, whatever the cost. In fact, the 
people, hearing of Griaule’s plans to go to Dabat (to visit the dedjaz Ayyaleo 
Bourou and ask him to facilitate our journey north), have decided that if 
Griaule goes to Dabat, he won't come back. Because it is out of the question 
to turn over the refugee, the only solution is to compensate her masters. 
This has been done, to the tune of 200 thalers. 


7 November 


A second visit from Asammanetch, whom I told to come by the next time 
she came to have an injection, with a promise to have Larget give her an 
examination. 


She has such pain in her thighs and stomach that at times she lays down 
on the mat and the animal skins I had put out, with her head resting on 
her niece's knees. 


I already know that she is sterile. Today I learn the simple explanation 
of this: she is syphilitic, of course. She contracted the disease when she was 
still a child, barely older than her niece... 


She was once rich. Her current husband, who bears the title of “horse- 
man,” is chief of the village of Darasguie. After I passed through this village, 
where I gave a thaler for the church, it was rumored that I had left a box 
full of money to have it rebuilt. 


Asammanetch sighs over her current poverty and poor health. She says 
she wishes I would “load up all the zar in Gondar and take them away” 
with me... 


The day is disturbed by a mighty uproar. Our interpreter Wadadje, 
who went to the fitaorari’s to pick up the permit granting us authorization 
to take the road north, along wich another insignificant permit (to go to 
Dabat and back, so Abba Jerome and I can leave tomorrow morning to visit 
the dedjaz Ayyaleo), was refused both documents. Griaule, completely furi- 
ous, calls Abba Jerome and threatens to throw him out of the camp if he 
doesn’t assume his responsibilities as a representative of the emperor. Then 
there is a quarrel between Larget and Lutten that takes an even more violent 
tone. Poor Asammanetch, with whom I stayed, seems totally panic-stricken. 


During one of Abba Jerome's absences, being unable to make conver- 


sation, I begin to examine my informant’s jewelry. The most remarkable ! 
piece is a lion’s claw mounted in silver. She also has a little ring of brown į 


horn, which I take to be buffalo... 


When Abba Jerome returns, she gives it to me and I accept it with 
great pleasure. No doubt she thinks she’s going to get this gift returned a 
hundred-fold and certainly—in terms of its monetary value—it is almost 
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worthless. However, I will keep it, the only unofficial present that I have 
received since the beginning of this voyage, a ring made by a hunter, a ring 
that has performed the gourvi, a ring given as a good luck charm, a precious 
ring, without any doubt . . . 


8 November 


Impromptu arrival of a vast delegation: Malkam Ayyahou, Enqo Bahri, the 
black girl, Tebabou, and Enqo Bahri’s son, followed closely by Emawayish, 
in an almost clean shamma and a multicolored silk belt. They are coming 
to beg forgiveness for one of the chief offenders in the Gondarotch affair, 
the man who kicked Griaule, because he is Malkam Ayyahou’s nephew. 
They even go so far as to propose a fine. 


I consult with Griaule, who doesn’t come out. We agree that we must 
have a letter in which the offender states that he acted on orders and not 
on his own accord, after which the culprit must come himself and apologize. 
I return to my friends and inform them of this decision. Engo Bahri imme- 
diately asks me for paper and ink and starts writing the letter, which 
Malkam Ayyahou signs with her right thumbprint. 


I have coffee served, without sugar, which I haven't been allowed 
to have for a number of days because my entertainment expenses have 
become alarming. Gently but persistently, Emawayish keeps asking for 


sugar; I evade her request as pleasantly as possible. Naturally we have some 
incense smoking. 


Malkam Ayyahou, watching the incense, advises us against the road to 


: the north. The country is treacherous. Only bad things can happen to us. 


The good road is the southern one. It is rumored, moreover, that a letter 
from the Emperor has arrived, insisting that we head south. Malkam 


| Ayyahou evidently knows all about the threats of the Kerker people and 
, about our general unpopularity in the region. 


For some time now, we haven't been able to figure out what to do with 


the large portrait with the gold background intended for Ras Haylou and 
| in which Malkam Ayyahou had recognized Abba Quwosqwos. | had already 
_ suggested giving it to the old woman, but my proposal had been rejected. 


Roux raises it again today and, as it is becoming increasingly certain that, 
in view of recent events, we are not going to meet anyone worthy of such a 
gift, we agree that the picture will become the property of Abba Quwosqwos. 
Roux announces this in a solemn voice; Malkam Ayyahou lets out a great 
roar, leans forward sharply, and then straightens up, and Abba Qwosqwos 
acknowledges the gift. Everyone receives his blessing. 


Shortly thereafter, Emawayish stretches and yawns noisily like women 
overcome by possession. “The kowragna* has struck me,” she says. No doubt 
her kouragna is jealous of the old woman who has just been given such a 
sumptuous present . . . Less than a minute passes, and Emawayish affec- 
tionately seizes both my hands and, in a low voice, asks me for some per- 
fume. I suddenly feel disgusted, even more than by a ploy by some whore. 
And the day comes to a close for me under the sign of this gesture . . . 


9 November 


I am expecting Asammanetch who, because of her work and for various 
other reasons, has become my leading informant. She is the first woman 
I've really spoken to in Ethiopia. She has the ravaged face of a saint or a 
virago. She has, apparently without laughing, seen me wearing chicken skins 
on my head . . . She seems to be an exclusively practical woman, afraid of 
nothing; when there was talk of getting a dabtara to cut open the knee of 
our sick woman Yeshi Arag, she immediately offered to take on the job (as 
if she actually wanted to perform the operation) provided she was lent a 
good knife . . . She takes her economizing spirit so far that every time she 
sees me burning incense, she says I’ve put out too much. 


This morning a servant of the Consul, one of the ones who wait on us 
at meals, is being buried. While he was serving at the banquet to commem- 
orate the march on Rome (a banquet | missed, having been, as if by coin- 
cidence, down in Gondar), his rifle was stolen and the consul had him 
removed from his position, employing him thereafter as a stonebreaker. 
This change of circumstances led to meningitis, which carried him off.. . 


Asammanetch hasn’t come. Perhaps her absence is linked to the 
upheaval in the camp due to the burial? 


* Euphemism for zar: Literally: 
man with whom one is 
enchained for the purpose of 
a trial by taw. 


Our political siruation—though already highly complicated—is getting 
worse; yesterday, Abba Jerome and Lutten marched down to the fitaorari 
Makourya’s house hoping to obtain our passports, but to no avail. The 
Kerker region has barely been appeased by the amicable settlement of the 
affair with the slave Arfaze, and today we learn that Armatcheho and the 
Tchelga region are now rising against us. All because some time ago a priest 
recognized one of our ashkars as a former slave of his who ran away ten 
years ago; now he is demanding this slave back and we, of course, have 
refused to return him. 


Torally exasperated, Griaule launches into a violent tirade in the dining 
room against the Ethiopians and their emperor. Abba Jerome, knowing less 
and less which way to turn, wriggles out of it with a bit of comfoolery, as 
he often does: he dangles by both hands from a crossbeam and swings back 
and forth, cavorting like a baboon. 


10 November 


A little later than usual, just as I am starting to fear that she won't come, 
Asammanetch arrives with her niece. 


Right away, she catches a whiff of a flask of cologne Abba Jerome has 
in his pocket and asks for a little perfume. He gives her some. 


She didn’t come yesterday because, as she left her house, she met a 
black-skinned man, which struck her as a bad omen. 


I speak to her about her health and the Italian doctor who has just 


; arrived. She doesn’t want this doctor to examine her with his “telescope,” 
: because this is only good for the chermouta of the Tigray. I reason with her, 


; telling her that an examination with the speculum would do her a lot of 


good, and promise to recommend her. 


From a dream she recounts—she finds a thaler in an empty house, 


: which some women snatch out of her hands and which is then transformed 
; into the iron frame ofa storm lantern just before a fire breaks out—it seems, 
: according to her interpretation, that Asammanetch attributes her sterility 


to the hatred of female zar, who every night rip out what has been forming 
: in her breast. 


She was delighted the other day by a Muslim luminary, a bit of a bore 
but very kind, very precious, and very distinguished. Always immaculate, 
with an orange turban, a frizzled beard but no mustache, and a fly-swatter 
for elegant gestures. It occurs to me that for women here the luminary must 
play a role something like the one played by the “artist” for certain European 
women... 


Asammanetch wants to bring me a woman informant, a relative who 
normally lives in Gedaref and who, she says, is very “civilized” and disgusted 
by Abyssinia. At first I take her proposition seriously but, thinking of the sad- 
dle she tried to sell us before, which I turned down, and also reflecting on the 
insistence with which she describes her relative to me as very “civilized,” it 
occurs to me that, being a good businesswoman, she wants to make up for 
her initial failure by putting me in touch with a prospective wife. 


As a gift for me to bring when I return to Gondar (for I have told every- 
one that, after we spend some time in Europe, we fully expect to come back 
here), she asks me for a felt hat. This fits in well with the first sight I ever 
had of her, in a man’s cloak, when she brought us the dergo in Darasguie. 


11 November 


A few days ago Abba Jerome discovered that he had scabies. No need to 
look far to figure out where he caught it . . . He is scared stiff that Malkam 
Ayyahou will notice it and brag of having had him smitten by the zar. The 
old woman is supposed to come today and, because he wants to put oint- 
ment on his arms and is determined at any price not to let her see him in 
this state, he tells me he is going to leave. Since I can hardly work without 
him, I decide to go too. So we spend the day in Qwosqwam, translating 
our documents, but more often just strolling around . . . 


Our return itinerary is still not set. The reclaimed slave has also been 
bought, so Tchelga and Armatcheho are calm once again. But nothing more 
has happened with our permits. We have been in contact with a rather 
charming shifta, who can escort us if we take the road north. For legal rea- 
sons, he is interested in going into Eritrea, and the only way he can do so 


is if he is accompanying us. 
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In the evening I have an argument with Griaule, vehement in tone 
(after eighteen months in Africa, one’s voice gets raised easily) but still 
friendly. He reproaches me for my feebleness with female informants. Furi- 
ous, because I know he is right (when he tells me, for example, that receiving 
people more or less in the native fashion, far from appealing to them, only 
earns me their contempt), I let the cat out of the bag and bring up my 
masochism and my taste for self-humiliation . . . But I am well aware how 
false it all sounds. It would be better simply to admit that I was wrong, that 
I overestimated these people, and that I was blinded by the prestige con- 
ferred on them by their customs . . . 


In any case, I am silent at dinner. A ridiculous feeling of shame prevents 
me from mentioning the woman from Darasguie to the doctor. 


12 November 


Yesterday evening, the waiter’s stolen gun was found. Walking back from 
Qwosqwam, slightly behind me, Abba Jerome spotted a cartridge case on 
the ground. He takes it to the Consul, who immediately sends some men 
to dig at the place where it was found. They exhumed the rifle, which the 
culprit had apparently buried there, filled with remorse after the unfortu- 
nate waiters death. Everyone, including the Consul, shouted: “Hurrah!” 
Abba Jerome’s servant (who first saw the cartridge case) and each of the 
diggers were given a thaler. But the waiter will not come back. . . 


On edge all morning, I get rid of Malkam Ayyahou and Emawayish, 
who come to see me about the nephew who has to apologize for the 
Gondarotch affair. I am determined to keep the place open for Asammanetch. 


She arrives, escorted as usual by her niece, but without the relative she 
was telling me about. She reminds me of my promise to mention her to the 
doctor and even to go with her to the infirmary. I tell her that I brought it 
up with him, that there is no need for me to go with her, and that the doctor 
will examine her. She goes off and returns within the hour. I question her: 
Ibrahim, the medical orderly, gave her an injection, as usual, but refused to 
have her examined by the doctor. The poor thing is crushed; she refuses to 


: Stay, anxious to get home before the sun is at its height. 


I have felt ashamed all day at having duped her... . However, I am well į 


aware that Ibrahim knows what he’s doing, that the doctors examination 
would have been an entirely platonic satisfaction for her, and that the most 
urgent and important thing is che treatment for her syphilis. 


Malkam Ayyahou comes back to see me in the evening, this time accom- 
panied by Engo Bahri. I find them overly familiar and am very standoffish. 


13 November 


A visit from Malkam Ayyahou, Engo Bahri, Emawayish and Ballatatch con- 
cerning the apology. Malkam Ayyahou’s nephew and the soldier who took 
aim kiss Griaule’s knees, beg forgiveness from Lifszyc—not from Lutten 
(because he is busy taking photos, and he doesn’t take part in the cere- 
mony)—and from the interpreter Cherubin. 


As soon as this formality is over, everyone departs and I make no 
attempt to detain them. 


Roux is still suffering from the skin disease he has had on his feet for 
several days. Abba Jerome’s scabies and my colic have diminished. 

I am still irritated at having deliberately failed to mention Asammanetch 
to the doctor (through an artificial sense of propriety: doesn’t a doctor have 
an equal duty to any and all of his patients?). I’m afraid she may not come 
tomorrow. 

Enqo Bahri dreamed that a female python crawled over the tomb of 
our ashkar Ayaleo and that a male python buried himself completely in the 
first one’s vulva. According to Malkam Ayyahou, this means that Ayaleo 
died from being eaten by a bouda. 


14 November 


Asammanetch didn’t come. Why? Was she disappointed not to get the con- 


sultation, which I imagine she was expecting would result in a lightning 
cure? A woman no longer young, and pockmarked, but tall (Abba Jerome, | 


who has a bad memory for names, refers to her as “the upper cr ust”) and l 
full of glamour! “Have you ever been out of breath after climbing a long ; 


slope?” she said, to describe the pain she feels when doing the gourri. 
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71 A cone-shaped mud hut, 
usually with a thatched roof, 
common in northeastern 
Africa. [Trans] 


I know very well I’m being childish. It’s not my place to interfere in 
the way the doctor spends his time when he already has too much to do. 
It’s not my place to solicit, merely in order to please someone, examinations 
that at best would only reveal the need for treatment that would be imprac- 
tical under the conditions here. After all, it’s not my place even to worry 
over the health of a miserly woman who, after having failed to sell me 
a saddle, seems to have wanted to set me up with a concubine. It’s not my 
place to encourage her when she tries to use me to get a step ahead of 
others... 


But I have a sense of my group, of my party. The people I work with 
are united with me. Even if they dislike me, I feel I must protect them. 


Even so, if I feel bad for failing to keep my promise, I feel even worse 
for having—demagogically and in order to seem kind—made the promise 
in the first place. 


I spent the afternoon in the tent of Yeshi Arag, the sick woman with 
the swollen knee, whom I have neglected of late. Her leg is not much better 
and now her left arm is stiffening. The day before yesterday she went to the 
infirmary for her injection leaning on her staff and supported by someone, 
and fell down on her way back . . . She is also terrified because Lutten, 
tasked with assembling all the camp equipment for our coming departure, 
intimated this morning to her husband that he needs to arrange the building 


of a tukul,”! because the tent they have been using is going to have to be 
dismantled. 


At the end of the afternoon (that is, just when no one was expecting 
anything to happen in a normal way to straighten out our situation), we 


receive a copy of a phone message from the dedjaz Wond Woussen, giving 
us permission to travel north. 


At the same time he asks the Consul the following question: Did the 
doctor who just arrived in Gondar enter Ethiopia with the emperor's 


: permission? This, in the dedjaz’s eyes, is tantamount to forbidding the 


; doctor from tending to the sick. . . 


15 November 


We have arranged to leave the day after tomorrow. Lutten is working 
feverishly to get everything ready. 

A visit that gives me pleasure: Asammanetch. She is in good spirits, 
having (at last!) been examined by the doctor. However, a dream has led 


her to believe that the zar is angry and that it would probably be better for 
her to give up Italian remedies: 


A certain Tasamma Ndalammo (whom Asammanetch knew vaguely in 
Tchelga) approaches her as she is sitting on her bed. Making as if to kiss 
her, he bites her on the cheek. Asammanetch spits into her hand a chunk 
of flesh the size of a thaler severed by the bite, and shows it to Tasamma: 
“Look what you've done to me with your play-acting!” The other replies: 
“It’s just for fun, don’t be afraid!” A European’s ashkar (dressed, said 
Asammanetch, “like the man replastering the Consul’s house”—that is, in 
a semi-European manner) arrives with a pair of blacksmith’s tongs, touches 
Asammanetch’s forehead with them—without hurting her—and goes out. 
Asammanetch flees, afraid that the ashkar will return and touch her with 
his tongs, and goes to hide in a souk nearby belonging to Tasamma. The 
ashkar with the tongs pursues her there, but leaves without finding her, as 
she stands flush against the wall. He comes back again: Asammanetch is 
now hiding behind the door. The ashkar shuts the door. Asammanetch 
thinks she has been seen and goes “Huhhh!” but the ashkar hasn't seen her. 
When he has left, Asammanetch goes back to sit on her bed as she was in 
the beginning. The ashkar with the tongs finds her again there and pinches 
her thighs in several places with his instrument. She tells him: “You frighten 
me! I’m going to tell your master, and he'll make you pay a fine.” But others, 
including Tasamma, who are there tell her that it is only being done in jest 
and that she must not be afraid. 

Since this dream (which she had last Saturday night), Asammanetch 
hasn't felt very well. She thinks that Tasamma and the ashkar represent two 
angry genies and has concluded that it would probably be better to gravitate 
more toward spiritual remedies and the zar than toward medicine. 

Saying goodbye and wishing her everything she desires, I tell her that 
in my opinion it would be better if she continued to visit the infirmary for 
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treatment while simultaneously praying to the zar, and that I don’t see why 
this should anger the zar . . . Will Asammanetch listen to me? Considering 
that she came to Gondar expressly for treatment and is lodging with her 
sister, I think that more than anything she longs to go home to Darasguie. 


Two visits from Malkam Ayyahou, whom I send away, because I am 
only too aware at this point of the self-interest behind these visits. The sec- 
ond time she lets us know that a wadadja is being held tonight at Engo 
Bahri’s for his wife who is giving birth. We are invited, and I decide to go. 


wee emer meee errr reer eer eeeeeeeereneseeree reser reeeeeeeeneoae 


16 November 


At 2 a.m., Madame Engo Bahri hadn't yet given birth. Along with the songs 
and the dancing, various procedures were put into action: spitting tchat on 
the patient's ass; rubbing her vulva and stomach with butter in which every 
person present had spat three times; pistol shots fired outside by me, so that 
the empty cartridges could be smelled first by the patient and then by 
Kabbada's wife, upon whom Azaj Douho had descended, demanding an 
offering of gunpowder; the evocation of a number of zar (drawn down onto 
all the women of the family in succession) in order to discover which one 
was responsible for the difficult birth and make peace with him. All this, 
performed while coffee, talla, and food was served, had no results—not 
while I was there, anyway, but during the day today I learned that the good 
Engo Bahri has become the father of a boy. At 2 a.m., Madame Engo Bahri 
fell asleep, and Abba Jerome and I departed, leaving the whole family—old 
and young—clustered around her. Malkam Ayyahou had her witch's drum, 
and Engo Bahri still had his dignity, as befitting his duties as host. 


Since the fitaorari Makourya refused to give our interpreter Wadadje 
our permit (on the pretext that the affair of the two reclaimed slaves has 
not yet been settled, and also alleging that there was a problem with one of 
our mules, bought in Gallabat, which somebody claims to recognize as a 
mule stolen from him in the past), we decide that I will go with Abba 
Jerome to demand the papers from the fitaorari. To demonstrate that every- 
thing has been settled to satisfaction with respect to the slaves, I will show 


: him the receipts that the owners signed when we paid them compensation. 


If he considers this to be insufficient, we will say that Griaule is prepared | 


to hand the slaves over to the consulate guard until the dispute is resolved. 


Among the first people I recognize in the fitaorari’s entourage are the 
two policemen who wanted to fire on Abba Jerome’s servants at the sacrifice 
to Azaj Douho. I also recognize, in his more intimate circle, one of the men 
who had to apologize to Wadadje for the attack in the market. 


The ficaorari himself, seated at the top of his steps behind a veil, is 
meting out justice. 


Right at the start of the interview, he brings up the question of the 
slaves and, as he talks, the word barya recurs frequently. The issue with the 
mule is relegated to the background. 


Among the chiefs attending the session or arriving at the tribunal, I 
recognize two acquaintances from Metamma: the guerazmatch Hayle 
Sellasie, who comes and shakes my hand, and the balambaras Gassasa, who 
doesn’t recognize me (he is the one who is supposed to be the head of our 
escort as far as the Angareb). Lutten already saw Lidj Damsie at the fitao- 
rari’s a few days ago; he has returned from Dabra-Tabor decorated by the 
dedjaz Wond Woussen with a ceremonial shirt of honor, no doubt a reward 
for all the problems he has caused us. . . 


I show the fitaorari the receipts for the slaves. He has them read aloud, 
and listens attentively. Abba Jerome, who reads them, seems very annoyed: 
he tells me that in che future these receipts should never be shown, as one 
of them is poorly composed, such that the text could be twisted against us. 


The fitaorari, feeling chilly on his platform, has us come into his house. 
The interview continues, for better or worse, with talla and European cham- 
pagne served in liqueur glasses . . . “Interview” is a manner of speaking, 
since with Makourya, a crafty old fox, it is nearly impossible to talk of any- 
thing definite. As soon as a suggestion is made, it dissolves into smoke. 


For a while there is a young chief there who has come to pay homage 
before taking up his command. He arrived on a mule with a silver harness, 
and is wearing a long blue cloak with a pink velvet collar over a white toga 
with a broad red stripe. He is a boy of about sixteen, with the face of a 
cretin, a precocious alcoholic, or an onanist. 
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When he leaves, I try to pick up the thread of conversation with the 
fitaorari. But in vain: even the threat of three warning telegrams scheduled 
to go out tomorrow morning—one to Geneva, one to Paris, and one to 
Addis—cannot make him change his mind. He refuses to hand over the 
permit, requiring that we first give him a letter from Griaule declaring that 
he has decided of his own accord to hand over the slaves to the Consul. 


As I cannot obtain the permit, I demand—following Griaule’s instruc- 
tions—a paper to document the fitaorari’s refusal. The fitaorari instructs 
me to leave, promising to send this document. He claims that his secretary 
isn’t there. I say that I will not go before getting the paper. 


Finally the fitaorari agrees to have a note written to say that, having 
telephoned the “honored one” (meaning Wond Woussen, whom he indeed 
called in order to give him an update regarding the matter of the slaves, and 
behind whose decision he is taking cover, claiming that he cannot grant our 
permit before receiving a reply), he is waiting for a telephone call from the 
“honored one” in order to let us leave. 


They give me the paper. I first notice that it is undated. And this is 
very important, since a phone message from the dedjaz came a few days 
ago granting us free passage across the Setit, and we need to be able to estab- 
lish that this obstruction—well- or ill-founded—by the fitaorari came after 
this authorization. So I insist that the date be added. Next there is the fitao- 
rari’s seal (his only signature, as he cannot write), which the letter-writer 
arranged not to moisten with ink, so that nothing is visible beyond a circular 
imprint. Twice I have to have it re-stamped. Even then, I can only get a 
print that is legible on one side. 


I want to get a fourth, clearer imprint, but the fitaorari, clearly exas- 
perated, brings the interview to an end in a very simple manner: he starts 
to groan, clutches his belly, says that he is old, that he is sick, that he needs 
to pee... I have no choice but to give in, and we take our leave. 


Griaule and the Consul, brought up to date, decide at once to send the 
fitaorari a letter from each to say that the Mission is voluntarily turning 


over the freed slaves to the Consul. There will still be time afterwards to see 
how to extricate these unfortunates .. . 


After dark, I return to the fitaorari with Abba Jerome to deliver the two ! 
letters. But a servant says that he is in bed and asleep, having caught a chill | 


at the tribunal this afternoon. We will go back first thing tomorrow, so that 
we can leave as early as possible in the morning. 


17 November 


We get up almost at dawn. The loads were already tied up yesterday, but 
there are still a number of things to do. I have my mule and Abba Jerome's 
saddled at once, so that we can set out for the fitaorari’s as soon as we are 
ready. 


I get rid of Emawayish, who came to tell us goodbye and—politely— 
looked sad, as if on a condolence call. Her above all I can bear no longer... . 
Before she leaves, she manages to get two old crates we have abandoned. 


Just as we are leaving, we meet Malkam Ayyahou at the top of the 
path leading down the hill; she too is coming to say goodbye, followed by 
Dingnesh carrying her umbrella. I dismount from my mule, however, 
having shown the old woman too much respect in the past not to pay her 
any today. But I explain that we are in a hurry, that we are going to pick up 
some papers, and that we will see her later on. At last night’s wadadja, she 
said, the “great ones” descended and wept for us. . . 


At 7:15, Abba Jerome and I arrive at the fitaorari’s house. We are told 
that he isn’t yet awake but at 7:30 we are ushered in. He receives us in bed. 


I hand him the letters from the Consul and Griaule stating that the 
servants in dispute have been entrusted to the Italian consulate. I explain 
the conciliatory purpose of this move, designed to avoid sending the 
telegrams describing his behavior in the event that he refuses to come to 
terms. Old Makourya, who cannot read, has not unsealed the letters; he 
has left them on the foot of his bed and sent for his secretary. 


I get a bit impatient, as I am very much afraid that Makourya—without 
even particularly trying to annoy us, but merely because he is Abyssinian— 
will drag out the proceedings throughout the entire morning. Makourya 
harps incessantly on the matter of the slaves and declares—as he also said 
yesterday—that he cannot understand the reason for our hostility. What's 
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more, it is we who are in the wrong. We have instituted a purchase of slaves 
when the laws of the empire forbid all traffic in slaves. We have thus placed 
ourselves in opposition not only to the Ethiopian legal code but also to the 
principles that the Europeans themselves introduced in the country. And 
what’s more: our own government, if it were aware of our conduct, would 
only condemn us for it. 


Three times the fitaorari makes this accusation. The first time, although 


angry, I reply calmly that the sums paid to the slaves’ owners in compensa- 
tion do not constitute the costs of a purchase, but “liberation ransoms.” 


The second time—I am now more annoyed, because the fitaorari has for- 
mally refused to examine the letters before his secretary arrives—I have 
Abba Jerome say that I protest “with all my might” against such an accusa- 
tion, made in such circumstances and in such a country. Abba Jerome stands 
` up and transmits my statement with what appears to be great firmness, but 
he obviously must not have translated “in such a country.” The third time— 
as the fitaorari’s own tone is getting sharper—I abruptly rise, have it said 
that, if this is his attitude, I cannot stay a minute longer, and leave the room, 
i deserting the distressed Abba Jerome. I vaguely hope that he will be able to 
have the letters read to the fitaorari and (who knows?) dispel a few misun- 
i derstandings without any loss to my dignity, as I will not be there. 


But I have hardly passed through the door of the guebi and taken a 
| couple of steps toward my mule when I am joined by one of the fitaorari’s 
servants, who runs after me and, with an angry gesture, holds out the two 
unopened letters. Seeing Abba Jerome also approaching, I signal to him to 
i hurry, so that I can hear the whole story. He tells me that it is useless to 
insist and that I might as well accept the letters handed back by the fitaorari. 


So I take them back and start away on my mule, but, as my rage 
gradually subsides, I am appalled. Only now do I realize everything my 
walking out on the fitaorari implies. This is no simple gesture but a true 
| break, and even—properly speaking —a diplomatic rupture. 


I ride full tilt back to camp to report. I go by Qeddous-Yohannes at a 


fast trot and climb the slope of the hill at a gallop, leaving Abba Jerome far 
: behind. 


I report these events to Griaule, who doesn’t blame me but thinks that 
the time for foukkara and vehement declarations is over . . . 


We go immediately to the Consul and hand him the two rejected | 


letters; he will have chem delivered. A cable to the French minister in 
which Griaule informs him that, because they will not allow us to leave, he 
“considers himself a virtual prisoner.” 


At 9:15, the Consul’s head interpreter comes to tell Griaule that he can 
give the order to start loading. The two letters have been handed to the 
fitaorari and the interpreter hinted to him that, as long as our permit 
remains undelivered, the consulate infirmary will be closed to the chiefs. 
He promised to send the permit. 


So we load up. The two women slaves are crying, knowing they are going 
to be left behind. Malkam Ayyahou comes and watches with Dingnesh, 


Tebabou, and Kasahoun's wife. There is quite a crowd: the dabtara who sold! 


manuscripts to Mlle. Lifszyc, people from Qeddous-Yohannes, people from 
Qwosqwam, and a large number of whores who have been attached to the 
ashkars . . . The loading is done quickly: everything is ready in a little under 
an hour. It is agreed that Lutten will leave in front, with Larget, Abba 
Jerome and | in the rear. But we are still waiting for the permit. 


Around 11 o'clock, a young man comes and asks for Abba Jerome. He 
is the brother of the qagnazmatch Ayyana, the head of Customs. He comes 
to deliver a letrer from the latter, pinned to a mysterious, unsigned tele- 
phone message from Dabra-Tabor, requesting explanations regarding the 
matter of the slaves and “the unseemly things that people have done out of 
ignorance” . . . This probably has to do with the church paintings, the man- 
uscripts, and in general with all the things we have bought. Abba Jerome 
provides the necessary explanations and composes a letter in which he 
declares that we have always acted in conformity with international law. 


But in view of the new incident—and since the permit still hasn't 
arrived—Griaule, with the Consul’s agreement, decides to have our baggage 
unloaded. So the crates are stacked up again. The slaves, seeing that we are 
staying, start to calm down. 


We will have to reoccupy the house, now stripped bare. To simplify 
things, we will take our two meals at the Consul’s table from now on. We 
are like refugees... 


During lunch, Bachay Ogbankiel, the consulate’s second interpreter, 
brings a letter from Makourya. Not content to ask for the slaves to be 
handed over to the Consul, he now demands that the signed receipts also 
be surrendered. 


This afternoon, the situation gets even worse. The Consul, out of whose 
house emerge the qagnazmatch Ayyana and the balambaras Gassasa, tells 
Griaule that everything will be taken care of. The paintings and other 
objects are not considered important; only the question of the slaves 
remains. The qagnazmatch Ayyana and the balambaras Gassasa declare that 
the men who sold them will be imprisoned; in return for the destruction 
of the bills of sale, the money paid in compensation will be returned and 
forwarded to the French legation. The balambaras Gassasa, on leaving the 
consulate, is even so friendly as to come to our camp and ask Lutten when 
we are expecting to leave. 


But at 6:20, Griaule, walking with the Consul, hears the latest news. 
Accompanied by a large number of the town notables, one of the fitaorari’s 
men is going to come tomorrow morning and solemnly announce to the 
Frenchmen that they have transgressed the laws of the Empire by engaging 
in the slave trade. They must surrender these slaves and, if they refuse, the 
guards will be given an order to arrest these slaves and let no one through’ 
except the Europeans and their baggage. We decide that at 7:30 tomorrow 
morning the slaves will be in the guardhouse. Then we will go there our- 
selves for the ceremony. 


18 November 


We spent the night in our house, as empty as an apartment after the bailiffs 
have seized the furniture. No electricity, no bay windows shuttered with 
abou gedid, no partitions. Our clientele of informants has deserted us. The 
tents occupied by our servants, which served as waiting rooms for visitors, 
have been taken down. There are no longer people bustling around outside. 
Everything is dead. We look like ruined men. 


And our troubles continue . . . 


Around 7:15, the faithful Abba Qesie (the defrocked priest) comes to | 


tell Griaule that Cherubin and Sersou, our two interpreters, laid off because 
of our departure, have been arrested as employees of the Mission as they were 
leaving for Kerker, the Lazarist father's village, to find an Abyssinian colleague 
with whom they hoped to lodge while waiting to go to Addis Ababa. 


At precisely 7:30, the four slaves (the ashkar Radda, Arfaze, Desta, and 
her little boy) are taken to the consulate guardhouse. 


At 8:30, the caravan leader we hired to transport part of our baggage 
comes to say that yesterday as he left the camp he was arrested by order of 
the qagnazmatch Ayyana and the balambaras Gassasa and put in chains. 
He was released upon provision of a guarantor. 


At 8:45, however, a positive telegram from the French Ministry: the 
Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs is going to call the dedjaz Wond 
Woussen and tell him to order the fitaorari Makourya to let the Mission 
proceed, holding him responsible for any further delay. 


But the local situation is hardly auspicious. Yesterday apparently all the 
access points to the town were put under guard to prevent us from passing 
through. In addition to the matter of the slaves, we are also suspected of 
taking away in our crates a large number of tabots (sacred altar boards). We 
are now accused of mutilating the old Antonios paintings that we cut out 
in order to be able to transport them. 


Sensing that our stock is falling, the owner of the field in which our 
mules were grazing had no qualms with seizing them and driving them 
toward the fitaorari’s guebi, claiming that the lease of the field had expired, 
which is untrue. Fortunately, the good Abba Qesie was able to catch up 
with the mules at the stream and settle the matter amicably. But this seizure 
is a sign of the times... 


The two interpreters were released by a letter from the Consul. The 
latter thinks that we made an enormous blunder by producing the two 


receipts. At the meeting of the chiefs, apparently the fitaorari was blamed | 
for not taking them by force when I showed them to him, and for not having | 


Abba Jerome and myself arrested as we left the guebi. 


They have backed off, however, with respect to the public accusation. 
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| 19 November 


The situation continues. It is understood that we are the Consul’s prisoners; 
he bears full responsibility and we will not leave without his permission. 


Feelings are still running very high. The peasants are said to be planning 
to arrest us by force—whatever the orders of the government—if we try to 
leave. The dedjaz Wond Woussen is supposed to have sent a telephone mes- 
sage to the fitaorari Makourya ordering him to detain us until further 
orders. 


In light of these rumors, the house is naturally still deserted. I have set- 
tled in again, more or less, setting up my bed in what was formerly the dark- 
room and my table where my bed used to be. To conceal the latter, I have 
done my best to reconstruct a partition from an old piece of matting, my 
red and white mule blanket, my green bed case, my brown overcoat, and 
my red saddlecloth. The bay window is partially covered with two old sacks 
from the camp. But it is still all rather grim. 


On top of the cornice in his room Abba Jerome has found a coarse 
linen bag containing an indescribable powder, basically consisting of dirt 
or dung. Who placed this evil spell on him? Could it be Kasahoun’s wife, 
who was in this room with Malkam Ayyahou, Dinqnesh, and Tebabou on 
the day of our false start? Perhaps it was also Tebabou? 


Down in the town it is said that the fitaorari is seeing no one, having 
taken a kouso (purge). As though it were still clear that we are leaving, the 


| balambaras Gassasa is said to have bought food for the journey in the mar- 


ket, for himself and the men of the escort. 


20 November 


| Gondar has ceased to exist. Now that people no longer come to see us, it is 


' a dead town. 


Another improvement to my living arrangements: I have the floor 


strewn with tchefie. This lends an appearance of comfort. 


When I am least expecting any visitors, Malkam Ayyahou is announced. 


| She is accompanied by Fantay, the church-club spinster with failing eyesight 
: whose permanent zar is named Amor Tchelat. 


Malkam Ayyahou attributes our troubles in part to the wrath of Abba 


Quwosqwos, into whom Mle. Lifszyc bumped in her haste on the morning | 
we were supposed to leave. Be that as it may, Quwosqwos descended and | 


cursed the fitaorari at last night's wadadja. 


Malkam Ayyahou invites Abba Jerome and me to spend the night at 
her house for the Eve of Hodar Mikaél. I decline, taking refuge behind 
Griaule’s formal orders: until the situation clears up, we are prisoners of the 
Italian Consul. 


In a demagogic tone, I tell Malkam Ayyahou and Fantay, who are 
emotional, that we certainly wouldn’t have encountered such difficulties in 
the days of the Ras Gougsa.* 


Abba Qesie went for a stroll around the town, enveloped romantically 
in his toga to avoid recognition. He brings back news: the chiefs are saying 
that they wont let us go unless we display a paper duly stamped with the 
Emperor's seal; a mere phone call will not suffice. Moreover, every district 
chief as far as the Angareb has been alerted to stop us from passing through. 
Evidently, the scandal has largely been grafted onto the vague and tentative 
negotiations we opened with the shifta Lidj *** to escort us on the road 
north. 


The news brought by Abba Qesie is nonetheless rather reassuring in 
that it suggests we have supporters. At the meeting of the council of the 
forty-four churches, several priests maintained that the Mission's work at 
Antonios church was done well. The qagnazmatch Ayyana and the balam- 
baras Gassasa, furthermore, are inclined to admit that we are in the right 
in the matter of the slaves, considering that we didn’t seek out these slaves 
and that their purchase was, in any case, strictly legitimate. 


We also learn of another arrest: that of the priest Mallassa, the former 
owner of Radda. 


21 November 


The dedjaz Wond Woussen has phoned to demand that the two slaves ; 
Radda and Arfaze be sent to him in Dabra-Tabor to be set free. With the | 


Consul’s approval, Griaule has decided to comply while playing for time. 


* Former governor of the 
province, known for his xeno- 
phobia. Our friends in Gondar 
said that everything was much 
better under his governance. 


rasei a Th TS hae on eRe ah tle hee Sa ake a) tate ee er eae Ata 


It is likely that, given all the uproar caused by this affair, the dedjaz will 
behave properly and indeed liberate the two slaves, instead of detaining 
them in the sort of penal colony that he calls his “liberation camp.” 


The alaqa Bellata, one of our principal collaborators, has just been 
arrested. 


Malkam Ayyahou, who was supposed to come with her adepts in honor 
of St. Michael’s Day, didn’t show up. But one of her old slaves and 
Dinguetie, Emawayish’s Galla slave, brought us a pitcher of excellent talla 
and some shoumbra chickpeas. I try to get some information out of them 
about current rumors. Nothing really new: it is still being said that we have 
infringed the law against the slave trade; our desire to proceed north is 
regarded as a challenge or gesture of defiance (some say an admission of 
guilt). 

Just before dinner, surprising news: the interpreters Cherubin and 
Sersou ask Griaule for certificates of good conduct. Indeed, the fitaorari 
gave as the reason for their arrest the fact that they were not in possession 
of these papers! 


22 November 


Another of our friends has been arrested—the alaqa Nagga, the chief reli- 
gious painter in Gondar, dabtara and church leader. He appeared before 
the fitaorari yesterday, along with Bellata. When questioned about the sale 
of books, Bellata declared that he had only sold one, for 10 thalers, to Faivre. 
As the latter left some time ago, the matter cannot be pursued further . . . 
In addition, he said that he came to the camp only to get treatment for his 
brother (my former friend the brigand Mangoustou Debalqo). Questioned 
about the paintings, Nagga states that he painted various things for the 
Mission; as for the items under dispute, Faivre took them. Bellata and 
Nagga were released, but had to provide guarantors. 


‘Toward the end of the morning, a visit from another man who com- 
promised himself with us: the negadras Balay Guerazguier, who sold us the 


first two slaves and offered us a eunuch. He is naturally quite alarmed, but 
Griaule reassures him. 


At 11 o'clock, a letter from the Lazarist father announcing our forth- į 


coming massacre. He strongly advises us against the road north and urges | 


us to capitulate, that is, to pass through Dabra-Tabor, trusting entirely in 
the government for our safety and leaving all our crates open. 


After lunch, another visit from a man who has been arrested and 


released: my lame informant, the alaqa Gassasa. He said that he himself had! 
sold us nothing but virgin parchment, and that he visited us solely because | 


he was infirm and indigent. He reported an odd rumor: Abba Jerome and 
I are traitors to the Mission; our nocturnal (and fruitless) descent on the 
fitaorari, like our morning visit on the day of our false start, had only one 
aim: to plot with the fitaorari to prevent our departure . . . 


In town, things are swinging in our favor: at this afternoon's tribunal, 
Arfaze’s owner publicly denounced the fitaorari, declaring that she had given 
him a bribe of 30 thalers at the beginning of the affair and that consequently 
she cannot understand why she has now been arrested. Also, the fitaorari 
has supposedly received two simultaneous telephone messages from Wond 


Woussen, sent a few hours apart from Dabra-Tabor: the first ordering him ! 


not to let us leave, the second ordering him to have us leave with a large 
escort. The fitaorari, who doesn’t know which one to give priority, has sent 
a telephone message to Dabra-Tabor requesting clarification. 


The matter of the slaves is also turning to our advantage: only Arfaze 
may be sent to Dabra-Tabor. An inquiry made by the Consul has just 


revealed that the one called Radda can be considered an English subject, | 


by virtue of an extended stay he made in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and there 
has never been an issue with Desta and her son, since they were purchased 
properly. 

The doctor has been treating the victims from a wedding that took 


place yesterday in town: four wounded, including one pierced all the way 
through by a knife. 


23 November 


This morning, two envoys from the alaqa Sagga (one, a priest from 
Gondarotch). They are seeking a reconciliation over the Gondarotch affair. 
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A means of testing the waters with a view—possibly—to a more general 
reconciliation. An old man in Gondarotch had dreamed that “the tabot was 
not pleased.” If the Frenchmen would only give an umbrella or a carpet 
(sic), the tabot of Gondarotch would be happy and the reconciliation could 
take place... 


Just when things seem to be going so well, we receive a distressing 
telegram. Thinking it would settle the affair, che French minister forwards 
Ras Kasa’s proposals: to have the contents of our crates inventoried by the 
local authorities and for ourselves, and the disputed objects to be sent to 
Addis Ababa. This spells disaster: given the attitude of the chiefs here toward 


i us, the least of our objects will clearly be subject to a deposit, and we'll be 


lucky if the opening of our crates doesn’t get flipped into something 
approaching pillage . . . And we will lose all our prestige if it appears that 
the government doesn’t back us up. 


Everyone is dismayed. Extreme measures must be taken. All day we 
sort through manuscripts and through our collections. The most precious 
objects and the most compromising documents (censuses of slaves and of 
balazar) are set aside . . . During the night, we will put them somewhere 
safe. In exchange for a gift of 2 Gras rifles, 200 cartridges and 100 thalers, 
the shifta Lidj *** will undertake to get them out. Calmly and respectfully 
he bows to Griaule, who instructs him to get through at any cost. 


24 November 


Bright and early, we hear a crackling sound in Larget’s room, as though, 
behind his closed door, he had lit a fire to get warm. But Roux, who is 
guarding the door, tells me what is actually going on: the destruction of the 
altar board that we are accused of having stolen or having had someone 
steal, the discovery of which might well lead to nothing short of a massacre. 


: Yesterday evening, the designs engraved on it were copied so that the doc- 


: ument would not be entirely lost. 


Griaule and Roux methodically tie up the Antonios paintings into bun- 


dles. Only a few of them are to be shown to the Customs officials. The rest 
i are rolled up, wrapped in paper, and packed in skins. These bundles will 
_ hardly look any different from the loads of abou gedid carried by the caravans. 


The Consul is now directly involved: a phone message from Wond 
Woussen to the chiefs has openly accused him of being the main person 
responsible for the matter of the slaves and also for the matter of the church 


objects and paintings. The Consul, of course, regards this as an extremely 
serious sign of hostility . . . 


Abba Jerome, always a man with an elegant solution, proposes that 


to get out we engage the assistance of “fifty gentlemen with rifles.” By ! 


“gentlemen” he means bandits. We could have thought of that without his 
help. But it isn't just a question of getting out ourselves; there is also the 
baggage, and fifty mule-loads are not spirited away so easily . . . 


Larget—all cheerful since we've been prisoners—returns to the Consul’s 
dining table; suffering for some time now from stomach pains, he has been 


eating in his room whose walls he had hung with the silk dresses of his 
Nigerien wife. 


25 November 


A visit from Malkam Ayyahou. She wanted to come yesterday but stumbled 
(a bad omen) as she left her house; in any case, she should have stayed at 
home, having shed blood for a client. She says nothing of interest the whole 
time she is here. 


Next, a visit from Fantay. As Griaule is still tying up bundles and the 
rustle of paper can be heard, I decide it is more prudent to receive her in 
my room (the former darkroom) which lies at the other end of the building, 
rather than in the room next door in which I do my work. A grave error: 


while I am questioning her, Griaule’s furious voice suddenly calls Abba 
Jerome and me to order. Without my watchful presence, one of the servants | 


has unwittingly gone into Griaule’s room and seen the paintings spread out. 
Griaule tells me I don’t understand the gravity of the situation. I understand 
it very well, but cannot bring myself to send away the rare visitors we still 
get; I prefer to try to take advantage of them by conducting interviews. Be 
that as it may, I recognize my mistake and am mortified . . . 


The bandit Lidj ***, who is leaving tonight at midnight and cannot 
wait any longer (as the authorities are hot on his trail), will not take our 


paintings with him. They will be stored here and, much later after things 
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have calmed down, we will figure out what to do . . . It is safer this way, as 
we have no guarantee that Lidj ***, who is closely watched, won't be arrested 
on route. If he gets there, he will wait for us at the Angareb with his twenty- 
five men to escort us to the Setit. While waiting, he will no doubt work in 


: the region... 


After dinner, about 10 o'clock, the seven bundles are taken into one of 
the consulate buildings. We do this as clandestinely as possible, pretending 
to be going to take a piss, but the secrecy is only relative... 


26 November 


Nothing. A little translation in the morning with Abba Jerome. I read 
almost all afternoon. Yesterday, I finished Lady Chatterleys Lover. Today, I 
start A Farewell to Arms. There's nothing readable today aside from literature 
in English. 


Toward evening, after a short walk to the brickworks on the grounds, 
I have a whiskey with Roux who has decided to open the bottle the Consul 


; gave him just before our false start as sustenance for the road. 


I always love looking at Gondar and am unfailingly touched by the 
inexpressible peace of its ruins and trees. 


I can’t stand Abba Jerome anymore. If I speak up during the violent 
tirades against the Abyssinians, which we now indulge in every evening, it is 
always against him. He is easygoing enough to take it well, and this is 


what exasperates me . . . And all so picturesque, so rococo, so decrepit, so 
inhuman! What could be more “intellectual” than an Abyssinian intellectual? 


27 November (Sunday) 


; Another warning, this one coming from the alaqa Gassasa: now that the 
_ matter of the slaves has been settled, now that the matter of the tabor and 
"the paintings has been smoothed over, they're out to get us over the books 


of magic. They have made up their minds to push us to the limit. What 
the Customs inspection will be like, nobody knows. Perhaps it will end in 
confiscations, that is, with an open door to pillage. 


The Lazarist father, who comes to say Mass, promises us with smiling 
tranquility that we will be massacred. We are deeply resented throughout 


the region. It seems that the father is already visualizing martyrs’ crowns on 


our heads. Thanks. 


A phone message arrives from Wond Woussen, asking when we expect 
to leave. But before leaving we must first have his authorization, and then 
an escort providing a minimum guarantee of loyalty. 


Fortunately, we have a great turn of fortune this afternoon. One of the 
consulate’s trusted agents comes in to report a rumor spread by the tele- 
phone operators and current in the town, that all the district chiefs have 
been summoned to Addis, starting wich Wond Woussen and Makourya; 
the dedjaz Mesfen is supposedly coming by plane to Dabra-Tabor and then 
to Gondar, where he will be installed as the head of the region; the area is 
going to be added to the one under the control of the dedjaz Ayyaleo. 


If this rumor is true, it means a resounding victory at the moment when 
we least expected it, and at least the possibility of extricating ourselves with- 
out serious problems. The dedjaz Ayyaleo seems well disposed toward us; 
we have exchanged several friendly phone messages with him about the 
escort he is supposed to provide us through his territory. 


Personally, I find Ayyaleo to be a sympathetic figure. He is a typical 
old Abyssinian chief, hard, but a wise ruler. Besides, he was once possessed 
by a kebir* chat made him perform the foukkara and gourri after he had 
sentenced a woman balazar to be whipped... 


We pass the afternoon in gaiety: Griaule constructs false bottoms to 
the drawers in his crates, in which he hides his books of magic, and we 
finish off the bottle of whiskey. 


In the evening, the rumors are confirmed, except that the new governor 
here is named the dedjaz Mekie and not Mesfen. He is supposed to have 
already arrived in Dabra-Tabor. 


As a final accusation leveled against us, it is said chat we are trying to | 


alter the religion of the country. In all likelihood, the boy scout Faivre and 
the Catholic propaganda he disseminated behind our backs (before the fear 
of losing some job or other drove him to abandon us) are largely responsible 
for this... 


* A zar of the Tigray, very 
powerful. 


72 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
November 28, 1932: 


[...] Since I've been idle. t 
have read a little these 

past few days. | finished Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, which is an 
extremely moving book. I've 
read almost all of the book 
by Hemingway [A Farewell to 
Arms], which | like a great deal. 
I think that I'm done with sur- 
realism ... All of it seems false 
and disagreeable to me; it’s 
sickening! | am glad, however, 
that there are still books | 
like, like the two I've just 
mentioned. | would die 

of boredom otherwise. 


[...] [m looking forward to 
hearing some jazz and going 
dancing with you when | get 
back. We'll have to go out. You 
wrote me about Bricktop and 
about Baron. Baron is one of 
the few people I'll be happy to 
see again; he is one of the only 
ones who was really a "com- 
panion” to me, a companion in 
pleasure just as | now have 
work companions—but it's 
same thing. since they are 
both goals that are extremely 
precise, and it is within the 
community created by one of 
these precise goals that friend- 
ship lies. It ts for these sorts of 
reasons that Hemingway's 
book, with its description of a 
love affair on a very simple 
and human—at the same time 
futile and marvelous—level, 
pleases me so much . .. When 
t get back, we'll have to have 
fun, to dance. With you [ll 
have to lead the life of a sailor 


28 November” 


The rumors about administrative changes persist. There is a good chance 
they may be true . . . The abouna (Coptic bishop) of Dabra-Tabor is due 
here at any moment, which probably is the reason for all the coming and 
going. 

A miscellaneous news item: the man called Bayana, Emawayish’s ex- 
husband, was arrested last night outside Emawayish’s house with his donkey 
and mule just as he was about to leave for Gojjam. Probably drunk on talla, 
he had gone into the house with a revolver and rifle and ransacked the whole 
place, breaking the bed by smashing it with his gun, intending to kill 
Emawayish who managed to escape to some neighbors. The whole parish 
was called out, as well as the nearby parish of Ledate, whose priests also 
intervened. 


It is Abba Jerome (who vanished all morning because he went to take 
a stroll in Qeddous-Yohannes) who brings me this news. All morning, 
Emawayish was surrounded by a large crowd: relatives, priests, old men, 
and neighbors offering their condolences. Naturally, there will be a trial. 
Emawayish, apparently overwhelmed, said: “If my mother has any genies, 
they will punish this man!” An old man told her that it was all her fault: 
“Thar'll teach you to entertain people in sourri (pants).” 


When Abba Jerome repeats these words to me, I assume they are allu- 
sions to him and me, but I don’t ask for further details. ’'ve had enough of 
these peasants: drunken dramas on top of crass greed. All I need to know 
is that Emawayish hasn't been killed or wounded. 


Moreover, the day lapses into melodrama: when he returns from town, 
the shield-bearer (the one whom Griaule says looks like an old shopgirl) 
confirms that the interpreters Cherubin and Sersou have betrayed us. Wit- 
nesses to all our work, they have squealed on us, saying that we have lists of 
the possessed, lists of slaves, paintings, etc. The Lazarist father, who knows 
them well (as they are both Catholics and one of them was actually his 
pupil) had already warned us that it was possible they would spread gossip, 
and urged us to make sure they didn’t leave consular territory before we 
did, so as to prevent them from going and blabbing in Dabra-Tabor. 


Roux wants to go and beat up the two stool pigeons right away. Griaule 
comes up with a subtler means of rendering them harmless. 


We spend the whole day disguising paintings: a triptych has been sim- 
ply covered with paper bearing the same patterns, drawn and colored by 
Roux, as its own panels; this will be passed off as a copy. Griaule has made 
a diptych, also covered with paper, into an attractive portfolio into which 
has has put stamps and various papers. Lastly, a large painting has been con- 


cealed (under glued-on wrapping paper) at the bottom of a crate that is 
going to contain stuffed birds. 


As we only have eight rifles and it seems wise to muster a few more, 
the Consul has given us an old Russian rifle of undecipherable make and 
so odd a caliber that it is impossible to find any cartridges to fit it. This dis- 
play weapon has been allocated to Abba Jerome. 


29 November 
Slept badly these past two nights. 


Ofall the informants who no longer visit us, I miss Asammanetch. She 
is the only one who was nice to the end, perhaps because she is more ill 
than the others, perhaps also because, having come at almost the last 
moment, she didn’t have time to grow bold enough to take advantage of 
us. I am carefully keeping the horn ring she gave me. Her reasons for giving 
me such a present matter little, whether she did it out of kindheartedness, 
out of self-interest, or to get rid of an object which, for some reason, she 
felt was connected with her disease or with back luck in general . . . 


I don’t know whether she still visits the consulate infirmary for treatment. 


eS 2 2 il 


A visit from a stranger who declares himself to be the qagnazmatch Afe 
Worg, to be a balabbat (original landowner) of Gondar, and to have been 
appointed “horseman” by Ras Gougsa. He has just been put in charge, he 
says, of the police, to deal with the “ashkars from Tripoli,” ex-soldiers from 
Tripolitania? who wander about the town in elegant robes, act more or less 
as pimps, and commit all sorts of petty crime. They are all being systemat- 
ically arrested; many people even say that it’s less an issue of cleaning up 


finally back on solid ground. 
My God! How human it is, to 
want to have fun! And how 
profoundly is that all | desire! 
i...) 


; 73 The ancient name for the 

; region around the city of 
Tripoli in northern Libya. A 
separate kalian colony from 
1927 to 1934, Tripolitania was 
thereafter integrated into 
Italian Libya until 1951, when 
‘the independent Kingdom of 
Libya was founded. [Trans.] 


the town than of recruiting relatively trained troops for the dedjaz Wond 
Woussen . . . In any case, the policeman comes to tell us that, as it is his 
mission to arrest all the ashkars from Tripoli, he would like to meet our ser- 
vants so as to avoid arresting them by mistake. No doubt he is hoping we 
will give him a present, to make sure such a misunderstanding never occurs, 
We simply receive him amicably with cognac and raki, proclaiming our 
friendship toward all the balabbat of Gondar and agreeing with him that 
the non-native chiefs who govern the town are responsible for every evil. 
When he leaves, I notice that his escort is composed exclusively of ashkars 
from Tripoli, some of whom I know (including one of Dinqnesh’s lovers). 
Collaborators? Or prisoners? Perhaps both. 


At cocktail time, the Consul tells us that the townspeople have indi- 
cated their intention to attack the chiefs when they leave. This because the 
chiefs naturally plan to take the cash box with them. If the people really 
put this threat into action, we'll have a good laugh! 


Roux and I suddenly discover that the two interpreters who betrayed 
us have disappeared . . . The tent put at their disposal by the Consul for 
the duration of their forced stay has been folded up. They must have gone 
this morning. Pretty shrewd of them, I think! 


While I am working with Roux drafting a report on his trip from Addis 
Ababa to Tana, Malkam Ayyahou and her daughter come to visit Abba 
Jerome. I act as if they aren't there, never leaving my room, waiting to be 
explicitly asked for. When I am called, I come: I don’t want to appear to be 
going out of my way to avoid them. 


Naturally, we discuss the other night’s incident. Bayana once worked 
as a taxidermist on a number of birds in the collections of the Mission, and 
Emawayish and several other inhabitants of the neighborhood (including 
her youngest child and our friend Enqo Bahri) very nearly ended up being 
stuffed too. Bayana—who wasn't drunk—ripped up the ox-hide and all the 
leather bedding, tried to kill Emawayish and, when she fled with her child, 


ran from house to house brandishing his revolver and demanding that she 


be handed over to him. . . 


We drink coffee. It is a little hot, and I have no jacket on. I am wearing 


a light, lemon-yellow polo jersey. As usual, I arch my back, suck in my 


stomach, and make futile gestures with my fly-swatter. 1 affect supreme 


indifference to anything that might happen, the incarnation of a pompous |! 


ceremonial figure. 


What does it matter that we haven't left yet? A fine chance to relax and 
get fat... With no more work to do, I am as placid as an ox out to pasture. 


Emawayish touches one of the sleeves of my jersey and then places her 
hand on the hollow of my neck, below my Adam’s apple, saying that I’m 
still not too fat! Not so long ago, such a gesture would have upset me. Now 
it doesn’t even irritate me. But it is impossible to deny that Emawayish is 
beautiful, despite her peasant’s body, very light-skinned but rather dirty, 
thickened by childbearing, withered from breastfeeding, strangely arched 
by carrying children on her back, which is no doubt the source of her 
prominent behind . . . Her features are still very delicate, her feet are lovely, 
a little broad, but shapely and not at all spoiled from walking barefoot in 
all kinds of weather. I notice that she is wearing two silver anklets that I 


didn’t know she had... 


So as not to lose the habit, Emawayish begs for some sugar and—at a 
moment when Abba Jerome isn’t there—some perfume. I get her to under- 
stand that everything is locked up in the crates and that I can’t give her any- 
thing. She is a little disappointed. Since the day of our false start, all the 
crates have been nailed up; perhaps one need look no further for the reason 
our informants have disappeared . . . 


I return to my work, leaving Abba Jerome with his two interlocutors. 
When they leave, I don’t get up. I might almost say it would be incompat- 
ible with “my dignity.” 

Toward evening, a big argument, initiated by the wife of the ashkar 
Mallassa, to whom she is indebted for a large purple bruise on her right 
eye. Sitting in a circle, the ashkars render judgment. They have all quarreled 
with their women, who, at the time of our false start, replaced chem with 
ashkars from Tripoli. Now the men want their places back. Citing the sums 
they paid and the verbal contracts they made to hire the women's services, 
they even debate bringing legal action against them. It is Abba Jerome who 
tells me about this: the ashkars appealed to him, asking him to appeal to 
Griaule on their behalf to request three days’ leave to enable them to settle 
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74 In French, to do something 
à la papa (“daddy's way") 
means figuratively to do it in 
an old-fashioned, conventional, 
slow, or leisurely manner. Here 
it presumably refers to what in 
contemporary English is often 
called the “missionary posi- 
tion.” [Trans.} 


their case. Abba Jerome had enough sense to advise them against pursuing 


this plan... 


Some time ago, I discussed Abyssinian eroticism with Abba Jerome. 
Husband and wife sleep together naked, closely wrapped (their heads 
included) in the same blanket. The usual position is “à la papa.””* The man 
remains inside the woman all night. The latter usually achieves orgasm at 
the end of the second coitus. Contrary to what I thought, from what Abba 
Jerome told me, these don't seem to last much longer than our European 
coitions. 


If I had slept with Emawayish, who knows? I might have made her 


come... 


30 November 


Our world is flattening out. The only gossip we hear now is that in the 
town they are starting to be surprised that we haven't left yet. 


A man who has recently arrived from Dabra-Tabor comes and intro- 
duces himself. This is the qagnazmatch Aznaqa, meslenie (that is, general 
chief of police) of Gondar and Dembia. He comes to show us a formal note 
from the dedjaz Wond Woussen ordering him to accompany us and guard 
us carefully, as “there are people who wish us harm.” In his zeal, Aznaqa 
goes so far as to offer to provide us with men immediately to guard us on 
Italian ground. Of course his proposition is turned down . . . 


It is agreed that, if all goes well, Aznaqa will receive a gift of firearms at 
the Setit. Furthermore, as he has been charged with refunding us the cost 
of the two slaves to be returned, we agree that the money (200 to 300 
thalers) will be deposited at the consulate and that Aznaga will be able to 
withdraw it upon his return from the Setit. 


Tomorrow, we will inform Aznaqa by letter of the day we plan to leave 
and the day we have picked for the Customs inspection. We have arranged 
for this inspection to be held on consular territory. 


In this complex situation, Aznaga evidently wants to assume the role 


| of our savior, expecting a rich reward. 


1 December 


After obtaining the Consul’s agreement, the baggage inspection has been 
set for Sunday and our departure for Monday. Griaule writes a letter to 
Aznaqa puts me in charge of its delivery. But, behind the Consul’s back, he 
has come up with a fine little Parthian shot... 


Thus I go to Aznaqa’s house accompanied by Abba Jerome and off- 
cially give him the letter. He has no objection as to the date of departure, 
but says that he is embarrassed he won't be able to join us because the 
abouna arrives on Tuesday and he has been ordered to receive him. He pro- 
poses as a replacement the balambaras Gassasa to serve as the leader of our 
escort. He insists, moreover, that our baggage be inspected on our actual 
day of departure and not the day before. 


I make no decision but simply tell him to come by the camp in the 
afternoon to discuss it with Griaule. Then, after asking Aznaqa to send 
everyone out of the room, I tackle the confidential part of my mission. 


In a low voice, I explain to him how, owing to the difficulties we had 

at the Customs post in Metamma, we left, in addition to our vehicles, a 

certain number of things behind in safe custody in English territory, some 

because they might cause further misunderstandings, others because they 
were cumbersome and of no use on this part of our expedition . . . These 
things include: 

(1) A Maxim machine gun with 2,000 rounds; 

(2) An ice-making machine; 

(3) A His Master's Voice phonograph with 40 double-sided records, or, in 
other words, 80 tunes; 

(4) A large waterproof tent with a double roof; 

(5) An automatic Beretta rifle (firing either single shots or bursts of 12 or 
25 shots) and 1,000 cartridges, a weapon of the same model as the one 
already owned by the dedjaz Wond Woussen. 

Of these items (I tell Aznaga), the machine gun was a gift the French 
government intended for Wond Woussen; it is only the ill will of the 

Customs office in Metamma that prevented us from bringing it. But now 


that everything is working out, Griaule has decided to offer it to the ded- 
jaz—along with the ice-making machine, the phonograph, and the tent— 
to show that he bears no grudge. As for the Beretta gun, it will go to Aznaqa 
himself, if all goes well as far as the Setit. 


I therefore beg Aznaqa, who is keenly interested, to pass this on to the 
dedjaz, and explain that, since Lutten has to go to Metamma to fetch our 
cars and equipment (as soon as we reach Eritrea), the dedjaz only needs to 
send someone to Metamma with the necessary number of mules to pick up 
these gifts. 

Aznaqa is so enticed that he says he will go himself, being the dedjaz’s 
trusted agent... 


I neglect to tell him that, if he meets Lutten in Metamma, Lutten will 
refuse, on some pretext, to hand over the gifts and that, as for the automatic 
rifle, it doesn’t even exist in the first place . . . 


Griaule, during his afternoon interview with Aznaqa, ups the ante. He 
fills in more details: the weight of each object, the number of mules needed, 
distribution of loads, what must be carried by hand to avoid breakage (such 
as the phonograph and records, several of which Griaule says are Abyssinian 
songs), the green color of the tents (due to a chemical that renders them 
impenetrable to ants and termites), etc. He even asks Aznaqa to keep all 
this secret (as the European powers might object to such a gift of weapons) 
and advises him not to let Wond Woussen know by coded telephone mes- 
sage (as Aznaqa had proposed to do); a thoroughly trustworthy man should 
deliver a letter from Aznaga to Wond Woussen. 


In the end, the pick-up in Metamma will be handled not by Aznaga 
but by a man in whom he has complete confidence, the negadras Nourou, 
already familiar to us as the guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie’s successor as the 
head of Customs in Metamma (and who cheated Griaule when he left there 


by selling him a horse to lead the mules which died after two or three days 
on the road). 


Aznaqa seems completely won over. Because Lutten’s reply in Gallabat 


_ will not leave Nourou suspicious of our bad faith, Aznaqa will likely 
: accuse him of having simply taken the presents for himself, which is the 


accusation Wond Woussen will make of Aznaqa. It will result in a magnif- 
icent muddle... 


As for our departure, we leave on Monday. On Sunday the baggage will 
be inspected, not at the camp but at the Customs office, “in order to dissi- 
pate all slander.” Aznaqa will accompany us part of the way, come back to 
receive the abouna, and then, in the days immediately following, rejoin us. 


2 December 


A telephone message from the French Minister to Griaule: all the slaves 
freed by the Mission are to be handed over to Wond Woussen, to be sent 
to Addis Ababa, where the affair will be settled. This way, our security will 
be assured. 


So we have been forced to surrender by our own minister . . . The 
Italian consul, who has the slaves under guard and has given them odd jobs 
to do in his camp, is sorry to hear this. It is obvious that, after such an 
uproar, the Abyssinian government will take every precaution to avoid a 
scandal and see that the poor wretches are indeed set free, but what will 
become of them? Will they die of hunger or will they be recaptured? 


Also, they will only be returned little by little: Radda, a British subject, 
will naturally stay in the camp and continue to work in the stables; Desta 


and her child will also remain here, having never been directly in dispute. : 


Only Arfaze (who took refuge with us, saying: “God has sent me,” after 
fleeing one night when she was chained up—she has since described how 
her mistress was in the habit of tying her up or beating her, in the following 
manner: the mistress sitting, squeezing the head of the kneeling Arfaze 
between her knees and elbowing her viciously in the spine)—only Arfaze 
will be handed over to the fitaorari Makourya, who is having her taken to 
Dabra-Tabor. 


In front of the men who are going to take her, Arfaze weeps. The | 
Consul has her given a large plateful of injera with a sauce. The poor girl ; 


continues to weep. The Consul gives her 1, then 2 thalers. The tears con- 
tinue to run down her face. Old Lidj Balay, Dinqie’s ex-husband, who is in 
charge of the escort detailed to take her, goes and gets a large hunk of meat 
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and gives it to her, hoping to calm her. Impossible to console her. Only one 
thing makes an impact: Lidj Balay explains to her that Makourya is a Galla 
like herself. Arfaze goes off, slightly calmer, no doubt feeling less alone. . . 


This morning, I saw Engo Bahri again: he came to camp about a brawl 
that took place yesterday between his “money son” (i.e. slave) and one of 
our ashkars, the husband of the woman with the swollen knee (who has 
been hired by Lutten). The “money son” has some minor injuries on his 
scalp, but Engo Bahri agrees to forgive this out of friendship for us alchough 
the husband of the woman with the swollen knee called him a “fake priest” 
and many other names during the argument. 


I also learn from Tay, Abba Jerome's young servant, that Emawayish is 
surprised that we haven't come to ask after her, when she has been “so close 
to death.” 


3 December 


The qagnazmatch Aznaqa was supposed to come to give Griaule the 1,000 
thalers he requested by wire from the French minister to have paid to him 
through the Ras Kasa. The French minister was supposed to give the Ras 
Kasa the 1,000 thalers, and Griaule would repay the minister in Egyptian 
pounds. Five o'clock passes and Aznaqa still hasn't turned up. Griaule sends 
the shield-bearer for news. The man returns: apparently the key to the treas- 
ury has been lost and Aznaqa, new to the area, did not dare to force the 
door for fear of being accused of unscrupulous behavior. The truth is that 
Aznaqa doesn't dare admit that he has been unable to gather 1,000 thalers 
in the whole region. 


I learned from Abba Qesie that the guerazmatch Ennayo, the shifta of 
Wahni, has just died in Dabra-Tabor where he went for Masqal like the 
other chiefs. 


The consul gave me the sequel to Arfaze’s adventures: it turned out 


__ that, whereas we always thought she only spoke Galligna, she began to speak 
: Amharic upon arriving at the fitaorari Makourya’s house. There is every 
: reason to believe she has denounced her companion Desta, with whom she 
didn't get along. For Makourya now knows that the Frenchmen had other 


slaves besides Arfaze and Radda, and people are starting to demand their | 


return. The Consul has decided to refuse to give them up: he will say that 
he has indeed had them here, but that they have escaped. 


Tomorrow, the Customs inspection. Lutten and I will spend the whole 
day there and camp there for the night. I can’t believe we're really leaving. 


Some are saying that they won't find anything in our crates, as we aren't 
so stupid as not to have taken care of this, and besides, we've had plenty of 
time to do so. 


This morning the alaqa Sagga and all the priests from Gondar came to 
the Consul’s to admire the church cross that he plans to offer the abouna. 
It is rumored among the priests that we no longer have the tabor, because 
we made it fly away on the path of the clouds. 
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5 December 


We have finally left. The baggage was inspected yesterday without any trou- 
ble, thanks to the self-interested intervention of Aznaqa. Several familiar 
faces: guerazmatch Tasamma, the deserting escort leader from Tchelga; 
guerazmatch Hayla Sellasie, whom Aznagqa claimed to have put in chains, 
but who is very much at large. 


As arranged, Lutten and I slept there. The 1,000 thalers—finally found, 
thanks to loans from Muslim merchants in Addis-Alam—were paid over. 


Our departure turned out to be quite a social event. The onlookers 
include: Malkam Ayyahou, Emawayish, Ballatatch (who had had her head 
shaved), the Italian consul, the alaqa Gassasa, Lidj Balay, the marguieta 
Engo Bahri (who gives me—at last!—the manuscript I commissioned 
from him: a series of colored portraits depicting the principal zar), the 
alaqa Gabra Yohannes (a priest of St. John’s Church, like Engo Bahri), 
Sheikh Hahmed (the highly distinguished Muslim, who came to greet his 
co-religionist, Abou Ras), a large number of ashkar women, etc., etc. 


Many people follow us down the road a while or wave goodbye to 
the passing caravan from the side of the road. Our escort is considerable: 
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| qagnazmatch Aznaqa, balambaras Gassasa; local chiefs, from place to place; 
: qagnazmatch Ayyana for a time. 


The castles of Gondar have disappeared and I feel sad. I miss all the 


: people to whom I bade such a cold farewell. I no longer feel any resentment 
_ toward them: it was entirely natural for them to try to make some money. 
- Otherwise, it matters little what they are: what they represent has suddenly 
"re-emerged for me in all its initial splendor. Genies I will never see again 


... What do they matter, your horses of flesh? 


Topsy-turvy mountains, a sinuous road, shared torments. Keeping to 
the rear, I climb all alone. All of a sudden I catch sight of camp, pitched 50 
yards below me. I am summoned with a blast of the horn and have to 
retrace my steps. The caravan has left the normal trail to get to its camping 
site. 


I arrive. There are many men, many fires being built, many beasts, 
many tents. Two ashkar women (I think from Qwosqwam) have followed 
the caravan. 


Potamo, Mle. Lifszyc’s dog, is worn out; he has run the whole way. 


Both Roux and Lifszyc are still in Gondar. Lifszyc woke up yesterday 
with a fever of 102°; she has a sore throat. If she’s no better tomorrow, it 
will be impossible for Roux and her to catch up with us. They will make 
their own way back via Metamma. 


One of the shifta Lidj ***’s men informs Griaule surreptitiously that 
his master has his eye on us. He is waiting for us at the Angareb with eighty 
men. They have been there a long time, and they are suffering from fever. 
The man requests quinine on ***’s behalf, and Griaule gives him some. 


6 December 


An increasingly triumphal march. Mobilization continues but, instead of 
to arrest us, it is to bring us dergo. The qagnazmatch Aznaqa, whom we 
treat more and more snobbishly, makes his way alongside us. A suave chief 


of staff, the balambaras Gassasa trots along behind him like a little boy. 


About five hours’ march, during which we gradually descend back 
down toward the golla (low regions). At times, we swim through the grass, 


FIGURE 30 


The caravan moving through the 
Wolqayt region on the way to the 
Ketch Customs post (6 December). 
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the undergrowth thick and thorny. Yesterday’s chaotic mountains, which 
rose below us in jagged hills, in teeth, in pitons, now loom above us. And 
it is hor. 


I still think of Gondar (I have dreamed about it), leafing through Engo 
Bahri’s little picture book: there is Abba Yosef and Abba Lisana Worq with 
their priests’ crucifixes; Emperor Kaleb (one of whose two sons was King 
of the Invisibles while the other ruled in the flesh) flanked by two Chankalla 
slaves; Rahielo—a beautiful red woman—and two more Chankalla servants: 
Ye Teqara Tor (“Spear of Soot”), dirty brown in color; Dammana (“Cloud”), 
Rahielo’s ashkar; Weyzero Dira, surrounded by archers; Gwolemshet (the 
blacksmith zar who loves human flesh), also a dirty brown color and holding 
a hammer in his hand; Chankit, surrounded by red servants and Chankalla 
slaves; Abba Moras Worgie, standing on his goatskin prayer rug; Kami- 
moudar, with four cannons; five riflemen, including Kader; Abba Lafa, with 
his rosary and his prayer book; his brother Seyfou Tchenguer, carrying a 
sword and a mitre; Adjimie Berrou, carrying a spear; Adal Gwobena, wor- 
shipped by recumbent figures; Ararie, carrying a spear; and lastly, Sheikh 
Ambaso, half-lion as his name suggests (with a mane and lionskin cape). I 
see that on these last two pages Engo Bahri, a sedate family man, has had 
depicted his wife’s great zar (Ararie) and his own zar, Sheikh Ambaso. 


The ashkar women have gone; they left this morning for Gondar. 


Camp at the Ketch Customs post—but not to have our baggage 
inspected. After lunch, Griaule has two bottles of raki taken to Aznaqa, one 
to the balambaras Gassasa and two to the Customs men. Aznaqa sent a 
reply that this is his home and it is therefore not up to us but up to him to 
give presents; the balambaras Gassasa thanked us gallantly, saying: “Do we 
not need strength to carry our rifles?” The Customs men replied that there 
were four of them, not two, meaning that we had sent the wrong number 
of bottles. . . 


7 December 


Farewell, in the most urbane manner, to the qagnazmatch Aznaqa and the 
balambaras Gassasa, who are returning to Gondar. The qagnazmatch Aznaqa 
; doesn’t neglect to ask Griaule for a receipt for the 200 thalers equivalent to 


the cost of the freed slave. As arranged, he doesn’t hand over the money; he | 


will keep it for himself. 


Five hours of easy travel over almost completely flat terrain, after an 


hour or two's descent. The “tropical countries””> once more. I bring up the ` 


rear as usual. All goes well; no laggards; we proceed in a tight group. The 


ashkars sing: “Beragna, beragna . . . From the bush, we are from the bush,” 


the great song of hunters and zar. Tekle Maryam, our servant boy, indulges 
in a parodic foukkara. 


75 In English in the original. 
; [Trans 


One small contretemps. Reaching the watering hole where we are sup- | 
posed to stop, we notice that Lutten isn’t there. We first think he has lost: 


his way and curse the qagnazmatch X . . . who is accompanying us: being 
chief of the district, he ought to know that the trail can be confusing in 
certain places, and taken the trouble to provide Lutten with guides. He 
didn’t even notice that part of the caravan had gone ahead of the main body. 


After lunch, a note from Lutten: he has been going faster than we have, i 
and is waiting at the next watering hole. The caravanners have given him | 


bread and coffee, but he requests some sugar and a rifle and cartridges to 
get some meat. We send off a porter with these. 


Before lunch, a swim in the river, which has a very pleasant rocky bed. 


Shortly before sunset, we all go fishing with a net, Larget and Griaule 
directing the operations. Another swim. It might have been Dieppe one 


Sunday in August. Tonight, we will eat fried fish like Parisians on the banks | 


of the Marne. 


Makan went up to his waist in the water, wearing a pair of city pants 
Larget gave him and a white waistcoat. 


8 December 


A journey in two stages. Arrived at 10:40 at the watering hole called Tyema; 
we stay for lunch, since Lutten, who arrived before us, had the bright idea 
to set up a cent for this purpose. Three hours on the trail in the afternoon, 


to arrive at the Baskoura watering hole a little before sundown. 


Very flat trail. Lots of bamboo with leaves like yellow or green knives. 


Vast fields of maskilla,” also yellow and green. Or tall, golden grass out of 
which there arise twisted trees. 


> 76 Sorghum (Amharic). 
; [Trans] 


The caravan stays in a tight group almost all day. Toward the end, above 
the green and yellow stalks, I see Abba Jerome's open umbrella silhouetted 
against the jagged mountains. He uses it as a sunshade while riding on his 
mule. The rest of his equipment includes: a khaki helmet, glasses, a rasp- 
berry wool scarf, puttees, and a gray summer overcoat. 


9 December 


Rise before dawn. Orders to load. But the caravanners find that they have 
lost several beasts: seven mules and two horses. They have been leaving them 
untethered at night to let them graze, and this is the result. The men go off 
to look for them. We have to leave all the lost animals’ baggage behind. 
Griaule, Larget, Lutten, and Abba Jerome set out with our own gwaz 
(caravan) and some of the caravanners. I stay behind, waiting for the ani- 
mals to be found. With me are Tekle Maryam and two soldiers. 

I spend almost the whole morning sitting on a folding chair. Although 
I know quite well that in this country everything is found in the end, I can’t 
help wondering how many hours away the fugitive animals have strayed. 

At five minutes past noon, one man returns with five mules. The beasts 
were quietly making their way back to Gondar. He found them on the trail. 

At 1:40, the head caravanner comes back with two other men and the 


two missing horses, which were also on the trail back to Gondar. 


I give the order to load. At 2:35, as we are setting out, two men bring 
in the last two missing mules. Yesterday we passed some camels heading for 
Gondar and these two were caught at a point even further than the camels. 


The trail has grown even wilder. No more cultivated land or lookout 


| platforms to guard the crops. 


Pretty soon we reach the Angareb, with its wide stony bed. Mountains, 


even more spiky than yesterday. 


The trail runs along the Angareb, veering in and out from its bank. 


The sun sets and still we push on. Fortunately the moon is out. But 


with only a few men, I am afraid that some of the animals might stray from 
: the path and get lost. 


After traveling in the dark for about an hour, I find Griaule and the 


others camped roughly an hour away from the Angareb ford. I eat a hearty 
dinner, having had nothing to eat all day. 


10 December 


A short leg of the journey (three and a half hours). Forded the Angareb. We 
are now on the dedjaz Ayyaleo Bourou’s estate. Camp in a charming spot: 
bamboo arbors in which we set up our beds without bothering to unpack 
our tents. They make real bedrooms. Our dining room and kitchen are 
down below in the dry riverbed. The place is called May Shambouko. 


Memories of Gondar: churches (pale gray stone and dark green woods) 
placed there like islands; here and there, tukuls adrift with their wretched 
thatching; but the whole thing unified by the outline of hills and castles. 
The Engo Bahri family (the simplest of huts, not Europeanized in the least, 
its door carpeted on the inside with thick foliage; a peaceful hut, comfort- 
able, where one eats so well); Engo Bahri, the father, a mature but still 
handsome man, tall and strong, wearing his baldness well—a Lot slightly 
damaged by syphilis or alcoholism but still full of vigor; Terouf Nesh, the 
mother, relatively young, gracefully playing her role as the pregnant wife; 
the little boy, nasty as a ringworm and with alcoholic tendencies; the little 
girl (maybe ten years old: the perfect age to be married), made up like a 
lady in a dress with gathered sleeves—what good coffee she made! And the 
new baby, which I never saw... 


And this place where we are camping reminds me of a theater: the beds 
set right in the forest, draped in mosquito nets. The explorers, lying chatting 
under the nets, invisible. Several entrances: Abou Ras, the beturbaned cook, 
holding a pair of pliers and, in the pliers, a huge, bloody molar which he 
has just extracted from the jaw of the interpreter Wadadje; then a mystery 
caller: an emissary of Lidj ***, who comes to say that his master and his 
comrades are here, watching over us unseen, for if they encounter the dedjaz 
Ayyaleo’s men (our new official escort) there will surely be trouble; never- 
theless, Lidj *** will come to see us, probably tonight. 


Griaule and I come back from bathing when he sees and I hear a wild 
beast, either a panther or a leopard (we found its tracks) stalking through 
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the high grass after having come down to drink. We get a close-up photo 
of a pretty kingfisher. 

Finally Lutten, home from the hunt, lays down his cartridge belt and 
rifle, in a bad mood because he didn't find anything . . . 


Sweet, amusing—though monotonous—vacation life! An even route, 
not too tiring. No villages along it. Perfect tranquility. Delighted, Abba 
Jerome dances in his shirtsleeves amid the bamboos. 

To protect myself from the humidity that comes down at night, I have 
spread out my mule blanket (a present from Ras Haylou to Griaule on his 
first trip to Abyssinia) over my mosquito net: a huge red cross on a white 
background looms above my bed. This, I think, looks very pretty alongside 
my sheets and my plaid blanket, checkered white and green with yellow 
stripes. 

In the riverbed, Abou Ras and his acolytes (Makan, Mamadou and his 
own servant Djimma) start an infernal blaze with entire tree trunks. 


8:05: Our expected visitor has not come. 


Abba Jerome says he has just officially learned that the dedjaz Ayyaleo 
plans to strengthen our escort by sending us some regular troops “trained 
the French way and dressed in Tripolitans” (that is, in khaki). They will be 


here tomorrow. 


11 December 


The checks on my plaid rug are not green and white, but blue and white, 


| with a criss-cross pattern of broad yellow and green stripes. I notice this 


when I am putting up my bed on the bank of the nearly dry stream next to 
which we are camping, after a little more than five hours’ march. 


I am preoccupied almost the whole way. Petty details of our return 


; journey: baggage; the suit I am going to have made by the Hindu tailor in 
; Addis Ababa. 


My mule shows some signs of fatigue, stumbling frequently. I must be 


careful to use him sparingly. 


At our stopping point, a nap. A bath in a not-too-dirty pool. Numerous 


; leopard tracks. Griaule saw some lion tracks. 


Back to camp. Our escort has gotten even bigger. About thirty men 
have just arrived, including seven “metropolitans” (and not “Tripolitans” as 
Abba Jerome said) in khaki, who have come from Dabat; to introduce 
themselves they spring to attention on an order given in Italian. Dedjaz 
Ayyaleo is taking good care of us... 


We are so well guarded that our friend Lidj *** cannot show himself. 
On the trail today a man joined me and handed me a note, saying that he 


came from Gondar. I sent him on to Griaule, further ahead. The man was : 


from Lidj ***, with a message from his master, who wanted to know when 
he could meet us. He was coming from the Angareb and not from Gondar; 
but our official escort had to be put off the scent. 


12 December 


Five hours’ march through increasingly flat countryside. The yellow grass 
often grows 7 to 10 feet high. It is a joy to watch it go down before me as 
my mule edges into it and my feet, firm in the stirrups, brush it aside, some- 
times snapping the stalks like pencils. 


Camp on the bank of the Ma-Kasa river. We all bathe: the Europeans 


separately, the ashkars all together. Abba Qesie snorts like a hippo as he 
swims. 


Still no wildlife. Today Abba Jerome didn’t even bring out his big red | 
blanket, decorated with a life-sized, tawny-colored lion. Yesterday he spread į 


it over his tent, giving more or less the illusion of a traveling circus. 


Other men have arrived to join the escort. We are now nearly a hun- 
dred. Lidj *** no longer gives any signs of his presence. 


Inactivity is starting to weigh me down. I find chat the time drags. 


13 December 


A beautiful moon last night, as usual. The din of crickets and frogs. Huge ; 


log fires illuminate the trees. Gusts of heat and then a rising wind make us 
momentarily fear a tornado, but fortunately it is nothing. No reason to 


regret not having put up our tents. 


head cold. 


I sleep badly (I went to bed too early). In the morning I have a bad 


We proceed to cross the Wolgayr, just as it was before. Another change 
of escort. A group of men on foot and muleback appear on our right. Horns 
sound across the plain. This is the fitaorari Molla, who is escorting us to 
the Setit. He is rather European-looking, has a fine black beard and a little 
catamite servant whose head is completely shaven aside from a single ring 
of hair, like a halo. 


We cross a field of mashilla. The ashkars and troops (including the 
proper “metropolitans”) follow custom and reap an ample harvest. Futile 
protests from a woman and then a Chankalla man, no doubt the field’s 
owners. 


At our stopping point, Abba Jerome tells us the latest rumor: the gov- 
ernment is anxious to have us well guarded; in fact, here people think that 
the Italians would like to have us murdered to create an excuse to invade 
the country... 


14 December 


We are all getting bored. Our journey resembles that of an immeasurably 
slow bus. Yet we are a whole day ahead of our schedule. 


Our animals are getting a little tired. My mule is lame. I have to find a 
way to relieve him, and I resort to the tricks of a jockey who, whatever the 
cost, has to make weight. My Colt revolver has gone into Griaule’s suitcase; 
I give my overcoat to Makan; I will pack up my toiletry case in my bedroll. 


I chink about what I will do when I get back to Paris. The people I will 
see, the people I won't see. All the work to do on our publications. On the 
whole, it will be fun more than anything else. I wonder how much hellish 
ingenuity it’s going to take even to start to readapt . . . 

I certainly won't have a suit made in Addis. Instead I will cable to Z. from 
Omager, asking her to send me one in Djibouti by parcel post. And a felt hat. 

The daily bath is unpleasant, I have to walk a long way through the 
sand in worn-out shoes (which is horrible), just to find a puddle of dirty 


water. 


Twice during the afternoon swarms of bees pass us, trailing their deaf- 
ening buzz over our heads. 


15 December 


An easier trail: we emerge from the grass into more open country. My mule 
is moving better. But I find upon arrival that he has a new sore near the 
base of the left anterior muscle and swollen withers. Tonight the ashkars 
will cauterize the sore with a hot iron. This mule was ill in Gondar and has 
gotten very thin. I think, too, that Tekle, who puts my saddle on every 
morning, has been strapping the girths too tight. Also, during the first days 


of our journey, I neglected to rest it by walking for an hour or two each 
day, as I do now. 


No news. We discuss our return and the organization of work in Paris. 


A shooting contest with Lutten. I show a little bic of skill, I’m glad to 
say. Almost all our escort guards watch us and judge our marksmanship. 
We aim at little tin cans placed several yards up a slope. When we hit the 
target directly, the can rolls down the slope and ends up in the big puddle 
that serves as the watering hole. This is the most amusing part of it... 


16 December 


I have changed mounts. Now I am riding a former pack-mule that actually 
moves pretty damn well. So, in this respect, things have improved . . . But 
I would never have thought I could so quickly get sick of caravan life, even 
though I don’t feel tired. 


Thoughts on eroticism. Soon I will have been chaste for two whole | 


years. Some people will call me impotent, or say I have no balls. Leaving 
aside all the sentimental reasons for this chastity, there is also the fact that 
I don’t like to fuck in company. When I am part of a group, I am too mis- 
anthropic not to want to keep myself apart. And isn’t the denial of oneself 
as a male animal one of the surest means of achieving this separation? 


I touch here on one of the aspects of what the psychoanalysts call my 
“castration complex” . . . Hatred of men, hatred of my father. A strong 
determination not to be like them. A desire for sartorial elegance because it 


is inhuman. A desire for cleanliness because it is inhuman. But a quick dis- : 


gust with this artificially reinforced solitude and a great desire to return, by | 


other paths, to a broad humanity . . . I am undoubtedly a long way from 
finding any means of escaping from this. 
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Camp in a very beautiful spot—Selasil—about eight hours from the | 


Eritrean frontier. Tall trees forming shelters with their interwoven branches. 
A few palms. Great rocks like the lions’ enclosure in a zoo. Herds of goats 
and cows. Beni-Amer shepherds with muscular bodies and wild mops of 
hair. 


Just before we got here, Lutten shot a large baboon. His “killer's” satis- 
faction, while entirely legitimate, annoys me. One of the animal’s legs serves 
to feed the eagles and the crow in our menagerie. 


A walk among the rocks. But the soldiers, collecting honey, disturbed 
the bees. We are attacked twice. Griaule, Larget, and I, the protagonists on 


the second walk, are stung pretty much all over despite our headlong flight. | 
Larget extracts six stingers from my head . . . He himself is badly stung on ! 


the eye. 


We reach Omager tomorrow. The caravanners, who are to return from 
there, have asked if they can buy arms and cartridges from us. They have, 
in fact, heard it rumored that our escorting soldiers plan to attack them on 
the way back and rob them of the money they've earned with us. 


During dinner we hear the loud cries of monkeys stirred up by some : 
leopards nearby. Just like explorers, we light large fires around the camp for , 


safety. 


Before going to bed, the guards clap their hands to ward off fever. They 
invoke the protection of a female zar named EMAWAYISH . . . 


17 December 


Hardly slept a wink. We have to get up at 3 a.m. The monkeys, now bick- 
ering among themselves, raise a horrible din. Woke up at 11. Abba Jerome ; 


got up at midnight, thinking it was time to go. Naturally neither of us got 
any more sleep, or hardly any. Feeling very talkative, I recount a number of 


childhood memories. 
Departure at 4:15 a.m., a quarter hour later than intended. 


Three and a half hours on foot, as I am anxious not to tire my mule. 


Giraffe tracks on the trail. 


At 8:50, I spot some European buildings in the distance. To my 
great surprise, I learn that this is Omager. We had been told it was much 


further away. 


At 9:15, I cross the Setit at the tail of our caravan. The few escort men 
behind me leave me without so much as a word, going to sit under a tree 
on the Abyssinian side of the frontier. As Griaule has gone ahead to intro- 
duce himself, I am astonished not to see any authorities waiting to welcome 
us on the opposite bank. 


I ford the river, driving in front of me a bunch of the caravanners’ mules 
which have a tendency to scatter, since there arent enough men to control 
them. 


So here I am in Eritrea, a bit bewildered by this sudden crossing into a 
civilized country. I also have a profound desire to go to sleep. 


I meet Larget, who crossed ahead of me and is waiting on the other 
side, and the caravan resumes its march toward the houses of Omager, 


through land filled with cornfields. 


At about 9:30, Abba Jerome (who was in Omager with Griaule) sud- 
denly rises up before us on his mule and announces that we must retrace 
our steps, that Griaule’s orders are to camp on the river in the meantime, 
as there is no water in the town. Before Larget and I have a chance to ask 
for an explanation, he rides off at full tilt. 


We are both dumbfounded. It seems impossible that Griaule, so eager 
to forge ahead, could have given orders to go and camp by the river without 
some serious justification. The head caravanner mentions another watering 
point a bit further down the river where we can camp. We arrange for Larget 
to wait with the caravan while I go in search of Abba Jerome on the Setit, 
so that he can give us further details and we can discuss the best place to 
camp with the caravanner. 


I ride off at top speed and am surprised not to catch up with Abba 
Jerome, who only got a small head start. I come to the Setit; nobody on 


| the Italian bank; but on the Abyssinian bank I see Abba Jerome, who has 
| just emerged from the water with his mule. I hail him. He replies. I shout 
to him asking for an explanation. A formal order from Griaule, he says. 
_ Since conversation yelled across a frontier river is rather difficult, I tell him 


to come back to the Eritrean side. I shout so loudly that he finally complies. 
He confirms Griaule’s orders and even suggests camping on the Abyssinian 
side where “there are trees” and therefore shade, I tell him to come back 
with me to help discuss things with the caravanner and select the best place 
to camp, but he again takes cover behind Griaule’s orders (even adding that 
he had passed on the same instructions to Lutten when he met him and 
that Lutten had replied that it wasn’t a “fair order”); he says that Griaule’s 
instructions are categorical and that we shouldn't let ourselves “get run 
around by a caravanner.” Then, claiming that he has things to do on the 
other side, he urges his mule into the river to cross it again. I go my way, 
spewing a stream of insults, including the expression “bunch of damn fools” 
and the word “shit.” 


I find Larget, who had kept moving when he didn’t see me coming 
back, a bit farther than where I left him. We don’t know what to do 
until we run into Lutten, who has reached a European building where he 
is starting to have the baggage unloaded, with the leading section of the 
caravan. We join him. 


A wide esplanade surrounded by little colonial buildings. Griaule, in 
one of these, the trading depot, is chatting with the proprietor, a short, 
clean-shaven, elderly man with a head like a matador, and two or three 


other Italians. It is immediately clear from his remarks that Abba Jerome | 


has, quite simply, fled. Arriving at Omager, flanked by Abba Jerome, Griaule 
made contact with the native chief of police; he has received no order here, 
where, contrary to what we were told in Gondar, there is no Italian admin- 
istrator. While Griaule was telephoning the nearest one (who is in Tessenei, 
about 100 kilometers away), Abba Jerome learned from the people there 
that there was no water in the town. When Griaule told him to send the 
shield-bearer as quickly as possible to the river, so that Lutten, once he knew 
about the water shortage, could figure out what to do, Abba Jerome went 


out, never to return. He left so fast that Griaule, worried by his absence (for ; 


the shield-bearer was waiting right at the office door), sent Makan on a | 


mule to catch up with him, which Makan had not been able to do. 


Everything is settled on the Italian side. A simple misunderstanding: 
they were expecting us on a different road. The administrator is coming to 


fetch us in a truck tomorrow. 
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Abba Jerome, still in flight, sends one of his servants to say he will come 
to Omager when we get him a proper passport. This proves he has no faith 
in us and was stricken by panic upon crossing the frontier, yielding to his 
fantastic nature and his murky ideas about Italian behavior, picturing 
himself imprisoned or killed . . . Poor idiot! He won't get his tent, bed, and 
baggage back in a hurry, because an order is immediately given to our staff 
to let none of our equipment be touched, even the personal effects of Abba 


Jerome. 


We move into a house placed at our disposal, and open one of the 
Mission's crates containing Abba Jerome’s things and a bag of thalers belong- 
ing to us, which we need. In the crate there is a sweater. I recognize it as 
mine, given at some point to Tebabou, who sold it for a few tamouns to 
Ounetou, Abba Jerome's servant. In addition to what has just happened, I 
have another bone to pick with Abba Jerome: one day, at his own request, 
I gave him an old handkerchief that was once Z.’s; without telling me, he 
gave this handkerchief to an informant. So this new discovery is enough 
for me to pounce on the sweater and to give it to an ashkar standing there— 
the husband of the woman with the swollen knee. Thus the sweater is 
restored to the zar or their close relatives. The man kisses my knee in thanks. 
Abba Jerome will make things even by paying his servant compensation, if 
he demands it. 


To punish the fugitive, we debate for some time the possibility of 


_ seizing his goods and dividing them up between our two Senegalese. 


Our staff is paid off. Only the Senegalese, Tekle Maryam and Abou 


Ras, are staying with us. Wadadje will go with Lutten to Metamma. About 
twelve others will take the mules to Asmara, where we hope to sell them. 


Makan and Mamadou are happy. In this country, where the Negroes 


are well policed and clean, they feel more at home than in Abyssinia, a land 
of ragtag people and bandits where even “little kids have guns.” In Omager, 
_ Mamadou has found “a little hotel for natives” where there is food, drink 
and, most likely, women. 


As for us, we eat lunch, dinner, and have cocktails at the trading depot 


; with the proprietor. Lutten converses with him in Spanish, Griaule in 


' Amharic. 


As a result of my bee stings, my face is swollen in places, as if Td been | 


beaten up. 


We spend part of the day carefully sorting through the amulets that 
Griaule had hidden in his bolster. 


18 December 


We have a good laugh at the thought of Abba Jerome stranded on the other | 


bank in his shirtsleeves wich only his helmet, cane, and umbrella, all his 
other belongings still stored here. To punish him for his cowardice and stu- 
pidity (he knew very well chat we have his passport somewhere, in one of 
our boxes) and his bad faith (he could have simply said that he didn’t feel 


comfortable entering Eritrea this way), and also frankly to play a practical | 


joke on him, we agree not to return his belongings to him; when we leave, 
we will officially hand them over to the local police from whom he will 
always be free to request them if he ever dares to come back across the river. 


A visit from Lidj ***, who got here yesterday and met Griaule at the 
police station. He is given a Colt and some cartridges. He is less tall, less 
handsome, less clean, and less young than he seemed to me at first sight, 
and seemingly more servile. 


A telephone conversation with the district commissioner: we arrange 
for him to come and pick us up this afternoon with a truck and a light car. 
Will Abba Jerome think to show up before we leave? 


Precisely at 9:25, Tay comes along, bringing Griaule a letter from Abba 
Jerome written in French and marked Highly confidential, There is no men- 
tion of the passport, our departure or his baggage. Abba Jerome simply 


points out that the fitaorari Molla is disposed to buy, on behalf of the dedjaz ; 
Ayyaleo, the things left behind by the Mission in Gallabat; he is willing to | 


pay up to 3,000 thalers, payable either here, in Asmara, or in Addis. 


Griaule and I are dumbfounded. Abba Jerome (who knows very well 
that these things have been promised to the dedjaz Wond Woussen— 


mendaciously, of course, but he isn’t aware of this) must quite simply be 
trying, with a completely Abyssinian insouciance that is making him forget 


our promise to Aznaga that the items will go to Wond Woussen: 


Sa iene ona ie nine ce it pice ne mint eee snd lic ai ia E BEN 


(1) to ingratiate himself with the fitaorari Molla by posturing as a bigwig 
who has influence with the Mission; 


(2) to make peace with us, using the 3,000 thalers as bait; 
(3) to render a service to the dedjaz Ayyaleo. 


Griaule sends word that we agree, commending the plan as an excellent 
one. But he has no intention of following through . . . 


Ten minutes later, a man arrives from the fitaorari Molla. Two letters 
in a single envelope: 


(1) the fitaorari Molla reminds Griaule of a letter that Griaule said he would 
give him for the dedjaz Ayyaleo; 


(2) Abba Jerome asks Griaule, in Amharic, to telephone the Italian author- 
ities in order for him to be given a passport. 


Griaule sends the fitaorari a letter thanking the dedjaz Ayyaleo, and a 
belt filled with hunting cartridges for himself. No reply to Abba Jerome, 
whose idiocy clearly knows no bounds; all our ashkars entered without pass- 
ports, and there was no valid reason he couldn't have done the same. 


A visit from the leader of our “metropolitan” escort; he is given, for 
himself and his men, eight bottles of cologne. 


At 2:15, another note from Abba Jerome, with an attachment this 
time, to drive home his request: a message from a certain guerazmatch 
Golla, recalling, on behalf of the qagnazmatch Ayyana, head of the Gondar 
Customs, Griaule’s promise to the latter of an automatic pistol. 


This request is complied with. We mustn't be too trifling, as Lifszyc 
and Roux may not yet have left Abyssinia. One of the guerazmatch’s men 
is going to wait under our verandah and he will be given a Colt. 


We wait for the official vehicles, which are late. 


5 o'clock: a third message from Abba Jerome, delivered by Ounetou 
and titled Pro Memoria. He reminds us of the lame informant Gassasa’s 
request in Gondar for a revolver, and suggests that Griaule could have it 
taken to him by the caravanners, who are about to return there. 

Abba Jerome is getting crazier and crazier; in his panic, he must be trying 
to remind us of all these promises in order to win friends and have an excuse 
for communicating with us. 


At 6:30—after nightfall—the commissario” arrives, Ruddy, corpulent, 
clean-shaven, gray-haired. A bush-shirt”* and gray German shorts, boots, 
and a ship captain's hat. Impeccable French, good manners, jovial. He and 
Griaule quickly make friends and plunge into the narrative of our Odyssey 
. .. Griaule mentions Abba Jerome. The commissario lets him talk, and 
then calmly tells him that he knows Abba Jerome. The government in 


Asmara has just phoned the Italian legation in Addis to say that Eritrea į 


considers Abba Jerome undesirable, given that he had gotten into trouble 
in the country in the past; in the event of his entering, there is an order for 
his arrest (he is an Eritrean subject). 


As simple as that... 


Clearly, we did him a favor without realizing it by not insisting on 


his entering without a passport. But I’m sorry about what I did with the 
sweater... 


The commissario departs, taking some of our equipment in his truck 
and Lidj ***, whom he needs, in his car. Tomorrow, the truck and car will 
come to pick us up with the rest of our baggage. We will first go to Tessenei, 
and then to Agordat to rejoin the commissario. 


After dinner, Ounetou shows up: going back after bringing us the last 
message from Abba Jerome, he couldn't find his master who had gone with 
the fitaorari Molla to the house of the fitaorari Ibrahim, the Muslim leader 
of the region. Griaule tells Ounetou to go first thing tomorrow morning to 
the firaorari Ibrahim’s to warn Abba Jerome about what is happening, and 


to tell him to come to the point on the river closest to our house so that we } 


can give him back his luggage. 


In the afternoon, the fitaorari Molla returned the cartridge belt, along 


with an insolent letter. He no doubt considered the gift too small for 
him.. 


19 December 


We depart without seeing Abba Jerome again. Tay came in the morning to 
say that his master was waiting for us at the river, as arranged, but one hour 
away, thus showing either that he hadn't understood or that he had inter- 
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preted the instructions in the manner most favorable to his fundamental ; 


i . :. » i l 
laziness. He took “the closest point on the river” to mean the closest to him 


i——— 
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| and not to us. There is no way we can go that far, because the cars are due 
| to arrive at any moment; besides, Abba Jerome's things have to be carried 
| by porters, as the caravan is leaving for Asmara and we cannot use the mules. 
Griaule sends word to Abba Jerome to go to the ford. 


Soon after Tay, Ounetou comes. He says that Abba Jerome will go to 
| the ford. Conflicting news: Abba Jerome cannot be an hour away from here, 
| as Tay said; and he left for the ford before Tay had time to rejoin him and 
give him our message. 

! Around 11, the car comes, followed by the truck. We go to have lunch 
| before starting to load up. 

At noon, we return to the cars, parked in front of the house. Tay is 
| there again, to tell us chat Abba Jerome has arrived at the ford. But it is too 
| late to go there. Griaule officially hands him Abba Jerome's belongings in 
the presence of two of the Italians from Omager (who have come to tell us 
goodbye), two of the fitaorari Molla’s soldiers (who came with Tay, bringing 
a very confused letter from the fitaorari, from which we gather that he 
reproaches Griaule for not following through on his proposal concerning 
| the things left in Gallabat), and a number of ashkars and servants. Tay is 
! given a thaler, as is Ounetou. 

, At 1:10, we leave in the car which feels odd after several months on 
! muleback. 

The dog, Potamo, comes with us. It is his first car trip, and he slobbers 
: and throws up. 

With the phantom of Abba Jerome, the last tattered memories still 


| binding me to Gondar have vanished .. . 


: At 4:50, Tessenei, the most classically African site I have ever seen. 
_ Open spaces, harsh sun, rocks, hardened lava flows, nomads’ tents, somber 
: women in loincloths and motley shawls, etc. 


20 December 


) A nasty night on the makeshift bed that fell to my lot in the otherwise quite 
: pleasant house prepared for us. Mosquitoes. Dreams: I kick Abba Jerome’s 
: open umbrella. This kick I give in reality, stubbing my toe on the wood of 


the large sofa on which my bed is made up. One final apparition of the 
phantom fae 


A pleasant colonial town. The mountains rest on a flat landscape, 
eral of them looking like Vesuvius. Widespread urbanism: broad avenues, 
houses so spaced out that each errand is a journey; but as everyone goes 
around in cars, it doesn’t matter. A strictly circumscribed native village. The 
women and girls who work in the factory wear brilliantly colored trading 


fabrics: many combine a semi-European summer dress with Abyssinian 
hairstyles or Muslim veils. 


sev- 


We take our meals at the Greek bistro with some charming Italians. 
Almost the whole colony gathers there for the evening aperitif. Cordial, 
well-educated people. Our main friend is an old lawyer from Asmara; thirty 
years in Eritrea, a great hunter, a music lover (I suspect that he’s a fan of 
La Scala in Milan). The night we arrive, after dinner, we are regaled with 
Rossini and Verdi records. I am very happy. 


For dinner yesterday and lunch today, we ate a warthog the avvocato”? 
shot. 


Lutten, who developed a slight fever yesterday and has a painful bruise 
on his leg, has gone to Kassala, in the British Sudan, just under an hour 
from here. From there he will go to Gedaref and then to Gallabar, to get 
our auto transportation ready while waiting for Lifszyc and Roux, who left 


Gondar yesterday (Monday). We will all meet either in Agordat or in 
Asmara. 


What I will never forgive the Abyssinians is that they have managed to 
convince me that there is some good in colonialism . . . bad 


21 December 


Returning from running errands in town, we stop at the river. Large droves 
of camels with birds perched on their humps, necks, and heads. The river 
is completely dry. The animals are drinking from holes dug in the sand. 
Little boys and girls accompany them, the boys more or less naked, the girls 
wearing dark, ample robes with veils over their heads and faces, rectangular 
masks constellated with dangling bits of scrap metal. I think of the Touaregs 


79 Lawyer (Italian). [Trans.] 


80 Yet it is because Abyssinia 
was not a“colony”—and not 
only for this reason: also 
because it was the only place 
we stayed for a relatively 
extended period, and because 
its ancient Christianity renders 
it culturally closer to Europe 
than other parts of Africa— 
that | felt, all things considered, 
more in touch there than in 
the other countries we visited, 
countries whose inhabitants 
tended to present themselves 
to me more as shadows than 
as substantial partners. 
Whether good or bad, one 
has healthier relationships 
with free people than with 
people under supervision. for 
the relationship between mas- 
ter and servant can never be 
a fully human relationship. 
(1951) 
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and of the Sahara which I have never seen, and of the idea of a voyage into 
southern Algeria which I would like to make as a tourist. 


Here, as in Gondar, the Cinzano and Martini are of a far superior qual- 
ity to what one finds in Paris. In particular, there is white vermouth. With 
our meals we drink Chianti. The food is pretty poor, now that we've finished 
eating the avvocato’s wild game... 


22 December 


Departure for Agordat. In the car, Potamo throws up again. We'll never 
make anything of this dog. At every stop he jumps out of the car and runs 
away. We have to chase him all over the place. We came very close to leaving 
him behind in a village where he ran to join another dog and a kid goat. 


In Agordat, we are housed in a splendid Florentine villa, and the com- 
missario comes to pick us up in his car to dine at his house. We've barely 
arrived there when the cretinous Potamo runs up, this time having followed 
us. Our host laughs amiably, but the dog is insufferable: he pokes his 
nose everywhere, wags his tail while looking stupidly at people, begs at the 
table, etc. When we leave, he wants to stay behind, taking refuge under the 
dining-room table, and we have to chase him out. 


The villa is nice and quite spacious. It was built by the predecessor of 
the current consul in Gondar (in imitation of a villa he owns in Tuscany) 
when he was district commissioner. 


Agordat is a railroad town, but fortunately one doesn't notice ic. It gives 
the impression of a holiday resort. Because the governor is traveling—he 
was still here only yesterday—many natives have been summoned and the 
town is decorated with bunting. They sing, shout, dance, and play drums 
outside. One might be tempted to think that the double hedge of men and 
women—some shouting, others waving rifles as our car drove through— 
was a demonstration organized in our honor. 


Our young Abyssinian servants look totally astonished by the majesty 


of our dwelling. As for Makan, we learned long ago that nothing amazes 
: him. 


23 December 


Complete lack of activity. Leaving us to settle down in peace, the commis- 
sario stayed away. A lovely view from the terrace: to the right, the military 
camp (with very clean, round huts) and, a short distance away, the stables; 
the monumental entrance to the camp is decked out with flags; on a nearby 
hill, one sees the ruins of the old Agordat fort, with a sort of memorial to 
the dead; in the middle, a whole series of low dunes, a strange succession 
of valleys in which lights and shadows play; on the left, deep palm groves 
(or so they seem)—at the foot of the Moorish-style residence—and the 
plain stretching to the mountains which, in the morning, are cut in two by 
mists and clouds. 


Lunch at the Greek bistro. 


More thoughts about eroticism: this flirtatious holiday or honeymoon 
atmosphere is relaxing; I am becoming human. What makes me shrink and 
balk from coitus is the fear of human contact, as though pleasure were 
measured not only by such contact but also by this very fear. I am so afraid 
of this contact that it is only with difficulty that I can look people in the 
face and, sometimes, I am even reluctant to shake hands. I don’t have many 
friends that I would slap on the back or the shoulder. With women it’s 
worse; the slightest touch disturbs me, for it is erotic simply because it is 
human contact. Since early childhood it has been my misfortune, due to a 
Catholic upbringing and for secret reasons that I curse, always to have been 
obscurely led to regard eroticism as something shameful . . . 


24 December 


An odd episode last night. Around 7 o'clock, I leave the telephone office 
where I was working and glance into the huge dining room. The Eritrean 
servants attached to the house are busy setting the table. I count: there are 
nine place settings. I go up to Griaule’s room and tell him what is going 
on. He is also surprised, as we had agreed to dine out, either at the Greek’s 
or with the commissario if he comes to get us. I question Tekle: apparently 
people are coming over for dinner. A mystery. Are they preparing a banquet 
at which we will meet the leading members of the Italian colony, a party, 
or perhaps a regimental dinner to which we aren't invited (which isn’t 


entirely impossible, since our house—which is normally reserved for the 
governor—is probably the one with the most spacious reception hall)? A 
car drives up with two people I don’t know; one is wearing a white ship 
captain's cap, the other a headband. Griaule and I wonder if we should go 
down, thinking they might be guests who have nothing to do with us (we 
are pretty sure it isn’t a big deal, but think it might be necessary to act “as 


: if? we are the hosts). After a longish wait (during which no one is 


announced), I hear Larget downstairs greeting the visitors. I decide to go 
down and then recognize the commissario and his deputy, just as the 
servants, who have cleared the big table, are removing the tablecloth which 
vanishes in the way a woman’s dress can vanish through a doorway .. . 
Stupor: Who is pulling whose leg here? 


It is all quickly explained by the commissario (whom I had failed to 
recognize, mistaking for a headband the small, golden-yellow Arab skullcap 
he seems to wear often and to be particularly fond of): he announces that 
he is taking us to dine at his house. We were going to eat here with some 
people (including a Frenchwoman married to an Italian official) who are 


| expected from Asmara. But they are a day late. We hadn't been told, no 
| doubt, because these people had canceled their arrival early in the day. But 
| the servants had mistakenly set the table just the same. 


So we had the dinner party this evening instead, which was very pleas- 


; ant due to the feeling, not so much of a party as of being a guest in one’s 


' own house. In addition to the Frenchwoman, there was a young Italian 


| woman from Asmara. It no longer feels like a colony at all but more than 


ever like a holiday resort. 


The commissario stays until midnight, not because today is Christmas 


Eve but because he has to leave for Tessenei with his deputy. Tomorrow 


_ morning they will each ride several hours on camelback, each going sepa- 


_ rately, having to dig wells. With his white hair, black eyebrows, sea captain’s 


: Shoulders, and condottiere’s face, the commissario is a hearty fellow. 


25 December 


A very quiet Christmas. Got a large mail delivery yesterday, many letters 
addressed to Addis Ababa arriving simultaneously with ones sent directly 


to Eritrea. Everything seems to have calmed down in Paris. They are making | 
the best of the crisis and getting on with life. Letters from Z., from my : 


mother, and from friends, which please me greatly. News from this past 
spring, exhibitions, the Midi, city planning in Holland, etc. Apparently 
there is a noticeable change in the general attitude: back to nature, to 
humanity. I want to come back to a somewhat intellectually refreshed 
Europe. I’m getting accustomed to the idea of going back; I’m feeling reas- 


sured. So pleasant has been my contact with Eritrea, first step toward 
Europe! 


What great joy to learn once more that one has relatives and friends . . . 
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26 December 


Terrible depression. The real thing: colonial depression. Inactive, with a 
room of my own; the door is open to all haunting. A retrospective review 
of all my failures: acts, adventures, copulations gone wrong. To be sub- 
merged in an avalanche of soft skin, a pink dress, black flesh. Not to be able 
to . . . How can I become a simple being, seize opportunity calmly, stop 
making everything complicated? Where others find pleasure, I cannot even 
manage to kill an obsession. A life I wish were infinitely vast but whose 
only beauty may be, in certain respects, the way it has been infinitely 
ravaged... 


An idea for a story, with elements borrowed, to a very great extent, 


from present reality. A character like Axel Heyst (see Conrad).**' Just as 
much of a gentleman, but less well-off. Much more shy and reserved. He ' 


takes meticulous care with his grooming. A stain on his dress whites horri- 


fies him. Even when impeccably dressed, he seems to be ashamed. The per- 
fection of his comportment at dinner. Normally he is silent. Very rarely (for 
no reason, or if he happens to have a few shots of whiskey) does he become : 
animated. He then talks in a cold and lofty manner, discussing sexual man- į 


* Une victoire (Paris, 1923). 


81 Leiris is alluding here to 

; the main character of Joseph 

! Conrad's novel Victory (1915), 
translated by Isabelle Riviére 
and Philippe Neel as Une vic- 
toire (Paris: Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
1923). [Trans] 


ners with a kind of cynicism that could also be a form of scientific objec- ; 


tivity. He has some sort of job in some colony. He is not sociable, but he is | 


capable, like Axel Heyst, of being obliging. Only once did he reveal a little 


of himself; during a conversation at a men’s dinner party, he laughingly said 
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that sexual problems didn’t interest him personally because he was impotent. 
This joke was much appreciated. And Axel Heyst now passes for a man 
who can, on occasion, be pleasant company. Since he isn’t known for being 
with any women, he is thought to be a pederast; the cynicism of some of 
his remarks contributes to this belief. Then again, he says quite openly that 
one has no need of women as one can always masturbate. Some say he is 
not “a man”; he doesn’t go out, he doesn’t hunt, he is very lax with the 
natives, he gets flustered easily. However, he has been known to keep a cool 
head in serious circumstances. Even those who denigrate him concede that 
he has a certain dignity. But certainly nobody likes him. The one man he 
is on fairly good terms with is the doctor; they share a common interest in 
the natural sciences and ethnography. But that is as far as it goes. The doctor 
is never cynical and carefully avoids any topic having to do with sex or 


psychology. 

One day, the news spreads around the colony that there is a woman in 
Heyst’s life. During the night, a servant boy saw a native woman enter his 
house and leave a few minutes later. But nothing in his attitude would per- 
mit one to suppose that he has in any way changed. He still spends time 
fairly regularly with the doctor, sometimes dining at his house, sometimes 
inviting him over. 

One evening, the doctor is about to go to bed when Axel Heyst arrives, 
apologizing profusely. He is holding his handkerchief to his forehead, near 
the temple, and it is stained with blood. The doctor asks what is the matter. 


: Rather embarrassed, Axel Heyst replies that he has wounded himself while 


: unloading his revolver. He stares shamefacedly at the floor and says with a 


; smile that he is well known in the colony as a man who doesn’t hunt, who 


: doesn't fight, who is unused to weapons, who is very clumsy, etc. The doctor 
: dresses the wound—which is superficial—and sends him away. 


Several weeks later, the doctor hears that Axel Heyst—who was sup- 


posed to be going to Europe on leave—is not going away. All this time he 


: has been out very little. Going on leave himself, the doctor wants to say 


goodbye to Heyst; he stops by his house several times but is unable to find 
him. Finally he sails without seeing him again. Knowing how Heyst is 
always so polite, the doctor cannot help feeling somewhat annoyed. 


The doctor returns. There has been an epidemic in the colony. Heyst 
was among the first to die. He apparently did nothing to protect himself. 


The doctor is given a parcel, addressed to him, found in Heyst’s house. The 
parcel contains: 


(1) the photograph of a wholesome, English-looking blond girl; on the 
back a few words of affection concluding with: “waiting for your 
return’; 


(2) some books, including various novels, one or two anthologies of clas- 
sical poetry, a book of Marxist popularization, a few journals (including | 
one containing an article about Freud, conscientiously annotated), and ; 
some magazines with movie photographs; 


(3) a fairly thick pile of separate pages, forming a sort of diary, rather con- 
fused and mostly undated. The diary contains: 


— a few reflections of a general nature on suicide, which Heyst claims to 
be “good in itself?” But Axel Heyst adds that given his obsession with ! 
failure in every way, he is quite certain—“and fortunately!”—of | 
making a mess of it (the doctor recalls the episode with the revolver | 

that discharged); | 

' 
i 
i 


— two or three allusions to past liaisons—the vaguest allusions, but seem- | 
ingly indicating that Heyst was neither an invert nor a man of a truly 
abnormal sexuality; 


— some notes on his work, most likely written in a period of optimism: 
the plantation will soon be working at full capacity, and Heyst will 
be able to show that he, too, is “a man”; 


— disconnected remarks on various subjects, notably love; Heyst com- 
plains that he has never been able to regard sexual intercourse as any- 
thing but “a tragic thing”; elsewhere, he blames himself “for not 
always having the courage to pursue my desires to their goal”; 


— several vituperative tirades against romanticism; 


— here and there, tender references to a fiancée (probably che girl in the 
photograph); when Heyst has proved to himself that he is a man, | 
that he has effectively toiled and labored, and that he is certain he | 
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82 If the doctor had reflected 
a bit further, he would surely 
have had more to say about 
the blow given to the "native 
laborer renowned throughout 
the area for the enormous 
size of his virile member” He 
would have noticed how 
much Axel Heyst's reaction— 
this gesture of puritanical fury 
toward a man of color— 
showed him to be vaguely 
contaminated, despite the 
open mind that one might 
suppose he possessed, by one 
of the worst racist prejudices: 
the one that transforms black 
men, in the eyes of many 
white men, into dangerous 
sexual rivals who must be 
kept at a distance. And per- 
haps he would have suspected 
that, if Heyst succumbed to 


suicide, it is because this fear j 


of turning out to be infenor— 
a sign of the elevated value he 
attached to his prestige, as 
well as his exaggerated 
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no longer fears himself or anyone else, he will return (the doctor 
remembers by chance that it was shortly after Heyst’s plantation 
started working “at full capacity” that he was rumored to have “a 
woman in his life”; then there was the episode of the discharged 


revolver and the cancelled leave); 


—on a carefully dated page, the simple phrase: “Even the ass of a nigger 


» 


whore is not for me... 


There the diary stops. The doctor reflects, then decides to question 
Axel Heyst’s houseboy. In general, Heyst seems to have treated his servants 
very well, as he did everyone who worked for him. However, the boy 
remembers having seen him strike a worker in the face with his whip over 
a triviality and draw blood. The boy laughingly specifies that it was a native 
laborer renowned throughout the area for the enormous size of his virile 
member.® As far as women go, the boy declares that his master was “much 
less of a man than the priests.” Only once, close to the time he was due to 
go on leave, did Heyst have a woman brought to him. Even then she only 
stayed five minutes and no one ever found out what had taken place. The 
doctor asks who this woman was. Some native woman, officially plying the 
prostitute’s trade. The doctor is taken to her house and questions her. She 
immediately says that it was she who refused to stay. Why? Mostly, she 
claims, because it was the first time she had to sleep with a white man; she 
was a little frightened and found it shameful. To hear her, Heyst was appar- 
ently a satyr. However, she says she was impressed by this man, “so clean 
and so polite.” What made her leave was Heyst’s desire for her to take off 
the short dress she had on. At first he held her back; then, still very politely, 
he let her go. 


The doctor goes home and ponders. Considering himself “a man” now, 
Heyst had wanted (as almost anyone might) to make love as if it were some- 
thing pleasant, something light. Circumstances had determined that he 
should fail. Thus his attempted suicide (as unsuccessful as the coitus), his 
decision to stay. and his surrender to the disease. 


The doctor returns to the parcel: he puts the books in his bookcase, 
hesitates for a moment before throwing the diary into the fire, and then sits 
down to write this letter: 


Mademoiselle, 
It is my painful duty, etc. 
I enclose this photograph, the only souvenir . . . etc. etc. 


ADDENDA.—Axel Heyst’s room, as described by the prostitute (the over- 
whelming cleanliness and bareness of the place). She could not understand 
why Heyst didn't simply fuck her without any preliminaries. 


Something confided by Axel Heyst once to the doctor: he dreaded 


returning home to Europe. 


Portrait of Axel Heyst: tall, rather well-built, small mustache. Clothes 
made in England. When he first arrived, he always put on a dinner jacket 
in the evening; but he gave up this habit, probably fearing ridicule. 


Most people saw him as a poseur: the better educated called him an 
aesthete. It was considered odd that he didn’t ride and disliked hunting. 


His horror of sentimental romance, on the one hand; of dirty jokes, 
on the other. 


His frequent muteness in front of women; some even mistook this for 
disdain or even malice; in general, they regarded him as an awkward, asexual 
mannequin; the more indulgent of them said that he was “a little off.” 


His contempt for militarism; his Malthusianism. 


In matters of love: his habit of neglecting or sabotaging favorable situ- 
ations and prolonging ones that appeared unfavorable or could only have 
dire results. 


Among his papers, some “reports on copulation.” 
CORRECTION.—Substitute for these papers a series of unsent letters, 
written by Heyst to his fiancée. 


Begin the story with Heyst presenting himself, wounded, at the doc- 
tor’s, just as the latter is going to bed. 


27 December 


Obsessive physical solitude, exacerbated by inactivity and the fact that I am 
finally able to be alone, between solid walls, in my own room. 
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self-concern—could not be 
dispelled without a radical 
conversion, in a way that 
would have, for example, let 
him see a woman only as 
herself, instead of reducing her 
to an instrument for him to 
experiment with or to prove 
something to himself with; a 
radical conversion, in sum, so 
that in the most general man- 
ner he would have been less 
anxious about virility and 
instead show himself to be 
more generous with pure and 
simple humanity. (195 1) 
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* When | put my hand under 
her shamma. And | will always 
remember the dampness 
between her thighs—damp as 
the earth out of which golems 
are made (Apri! 1933). 


** A woman brought to me, 
at my request, by our inter 
preter Wadadje, and who ran 
away, no doubt overwhelmed 
by the grandeur of the house 
and the fact that it was a seat 
of government It depressed 
me to a degree that was cer- 
tainly out of proportion to the 
event (April 1933). 


*** Now that | am looking 
back at this diary dispassion- 
ately, | can add some details. 
The constant obstacle 
between me and Emawayish 
was the idea that she was 
excised, that | couldn't excite 
her and might appear impo- 
tent. Knowing her to be very 
sensitive to smell—tike all 
Abyssinian women, especially 
the possessed— sometimes 
thought of making up for this 
incapacity to exalt her camally 
by getting her to let me anoint 
her body with perfume with 
my own hands; but such a 
measure, while tempting, 
simultaneously repelled me; 
besides, | wasn't sure she 
would accept As for the 
episode in Agordat. it is bound 
up with the shame that | felt 


i 
H 
i 
i 
! 
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Long, enjoyable brooding. I am thinking a lot of Z., so sweet to me 
that I feel ashamed . . . I can hardly sleep. 


Rare erotic episodes on this voyage: the single rather misplaced gesture 
I permitted myself with regard to Emawayish, at the first festival at her 
mother’s house, when I was so furious with Abba Yosef;* the silly episode** 
that gave me the idea for this novel, the sole aim of which was to dispel a 


mirage.*** 
Neither science, nor art, nor any labor of man can ever attain the 
prestige of love, or fill a life if it is destroyed by the lack of love. 


And it is all so terrible at the same time as it is beautiful! Such precious 
finery as to make one weep . . . Love, which unites and divides us, which 
fuses us into a single object and digs a precipice between ourselves and 
everything else; love, which makes us hate others, since it is merely a 
resounding confirmation of our singularity and isolation; love, the born 
enemy of humanitarianism and the bleatings of Christianity. 


At this juncture of my life—when I am about to turn thirty-two years 
old (definitely no longer a high-school student), when I have just taken part 
for nearly two years in an enterprise that so-called serious people consider 
just and well-founded, when (perhaps for the first time) I can feel that I 
have rigorously adhered to an undertaking—I curse my entire childhood 
and the education I was given, the absurd conventions within which I was 
brought up, the morality which, thinking it for my good and for my dignity, 
they saw fit to inculcate in me, all the rules that merely ended up enchaining 
me, making me the kind of sentimental pariah that I am, incapable of living 
a healthy life and copulating in a healthy way. If, in torturing myself and 
creating new dramas and new tortures all the time, I torture those who love 
me, let the fault lie neither with me nor even with those who raised me 
(who couldn't have known and whose only mistake, in the end, was to have 
brought me into the world) but with this rotten society, desperately clinging 
to its old values... 


Let no one call Axel Heyst an aesthete, a madman, or an eccentric. He 


is just a semi-lucid man in a world of the blind. And he doesn’t manage to 
go blind himself. 


SS 


A nap. I wake up calmer. A curse on inactivity, a curse on literature. A curse 
on this diary (which—whatever I do—will end up no longer being entirely 
sincere). 


My dream just before waking up was rather comic: in order to load my 
revolver so as to fire it in honor of the Italian consul in Gondar (who arrives 


out of the blue on horseback at the head of an escort), I take off a mask | 


and a pair of glasses that are covering my face. The mask and glasses are my 
eyes, as they open. 


A stroll at sunset. Palm groves still so beautiful that it is unbearable that 
all the rest of life shouldn't be the same. What's the good of making love? Is 
it what keeps men and women from growing old? Why travel? Can this 
way of getting hold of things prevent one from being helpless, if it is fated 
that one is to be helpless? 


28 December 


Once more I am stemming the tide. I slept well last night with my window 
open. The inevitable easing-up after the events in Abyssinia has been trans- 
lated, for some, by fatigue, and, for me, by a renewed attack of my phobias. 


I am no longer hallucinating. I can start to get to work again. Revenge 
will be had, and the phantoms slain. A few more hard knocks, perhaps, but 
I dream of a wonderful peace after I get home. To achieve this, I must get 
rid of one thing at all costs: my dramatic attitude toward coitus. 


Sunset: four cannon shots from the Agordat fort to announce the 
beginning of Ramadan. 


29 December 


Strange relaxation before our journey home. A feeling of drifting with the 
stream which I never would have expected. The mentality of a sailor who 
comes ashore and goes on a spree. All the flood gates are open. The many 
reports we have to send and which I have to type don’t manage to keep me 
occupied. I recall what I was told as a child, how the shopgirls at Boissier’s 
are allowed to eat as much as they like until they get sick of it. Right now, 
this confectioner’s custom is the only rule of conduct I intend to follow. 


i at having traveled for nearly 
two years through Africa with- 
out sleeping with a single 
woman. | felt certain that 
when | got home | would be 
seized by intense regret, self- 
contempt for having traveled 

i in such an inhuman way and, 


rising within me, the mirage of 
! the “colored woman” 

i conceived as the opposite of 
} everything that arouses my 

i phobias with the “civilized 
woman." in depicting myself 
through the choice of the 
fiction of Axel Heyst, a great 
number of things have been 
falsified (September 1933). 


83 Leiris, letter to Zette, 
December 31, 1932: 


{...] 1 got your letters, espe- 
cially the ones where you 
write about the “beautiful E” 
[Emawayish]. | swear to you 
that you have nothing to be 
jealous about. even in retro- 
spect It’s only a matter of 
phantoms which disturbed me 
(I cannot deny it) but which 
were never anything more 
than phantoms to me. You 
don't need to be jealous of 
anyone. Besides, if you knew 
what life is like in Abyssinia (if 
you knew, for instance, how 
when you leave Abyssinia, any 
old. forgotten comer of 
Eritrea feels like a Paradise 
you melt into), you would 
realize that everything that 
can happen to someone in 
such a country takes place on 
a plane so removed from the 
one you and | share that it is 
as though it were a separate 
world, [...] 


A walk around town. On the way back, I cross through the red-light 
district. Every house of prostitution is marked with a little flag. 


30 December 


Arrival of Lifszyc—Lutten—Roux. Whatever I may say, I do feel a spirit of 
camaraderie. I think more easily when we are all together. 


Every night, soon after sunset, a cannon is fired to announce the end 
of the fast. Every morning, around 2 a.m., another is fired to announce its 


resumption. 


31 December? 


Departure in our recovered Ford. Griaule drives. Lifszyc, who needs to rest, 
has stayed in Agordat with some of our equipment. She will join us by train. 


Asmara: a large, not-very-colonial-looking town. All the Europeans in 
city clothes. A very cordial welcome: we are the guests of the colony. We 
are taken to the hotel, where one of the emperor’s daughters, who was mar- 
ried a few months ago, has just arrived. She is a young, rather ugly woman 
dressed in the Abyssinian style but with European shoes. She has a suite of 
duennas and men in cloaks with her. 


Over the evening aperitif we are taken under the wing of the local jour- 
nalist: whiskey, dinner in a private room at the hotel, a movie, more 
whiskey. Tomorrow morning, I will give him an unofficial communiqué. 


A mediocre mood: no more desire to let myself go. I feel terribly 
policed. Or rather: I no longer have any desire, except to rest. . . 


1933 


1 January 


The chic New Year's Eve party downstairs (which we avoided, being totally 
lacking in evening clothes—since these, at least as far as Lutten, Roux, and 
I are concerned, are awaiting us in Addis) made sleep somewhat difficult. 
Basta! 


At the hotel bar, there is a percolator that brings back memories, like 
the ones they have at the Maison du café in Paris. In such a modern town 
I have only one more wish: to go home. The adventure is over and done. 
Now we will have to deal with the press, the exhibition, the publications: 
civilization (never really escapable in the end, anyway) back on the attack! 


2 January 


Went to bed after tea yesterday with a temperature of 102°. Fever, no doubt 
due to fatigue and the altitude, 7,800 feet, which is too abrupt a change 
when one is coming from the plains. 


The euphoria of the fever’s onset: extreme sensitivity of the skin all over. 


Intermittent today, so that I even manage to do some shopping and go 


to the tennis club where we've been invited. But when I try to play, I find 


that my limbs are made of cotton: I don’t get a single ball across the net. 


Back to bed before dinner.** 


84 | must admit that | have 

played tennis very little (like all 

other sports) and have always 
; been an atrocious player. even 
i when I am at my best. (1951) 


H- nen 
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5 January 

I am writing in bed. The day before yesterday was more or less normal (able 
to eat, had tea at the governor's), but 103° yesterday, after a drive to a coffee 
plantation with the district commissioner. 101° this morning. Had to skip 


i the visit to the convent in Bizen, which requires five hours on muleback. 


Griaule went by himself with the district commissioner. Also gave up on a 
tour of the red-light district I was hoping to take. 


6 January 


Got up today and came down for lunch. Missed a tea yesterday given by 
the Italo-French lady we met in Agordat. An American woman married to 
an Italian count, who was there, has sent me two French books. This woman 
said to Griaule: “What’s astonishing about your journey is that you didn’t 
end up killing each other.” Now that’s some psychology! 


7 January 


Continuing to get better. A lovely lunch with the governor: entertaining 
yet official, which is quite an accomplishment. Among the guests: the 
American lady and her husband, the Italian girl with Venetian blond hair 
and the French lady we met in Agordat, an admiral with wife and daughters, 
various officials, etc. Because we have to catch the train to go to Massawa, 
the lunch is moved forward half an hour. But then, since we have to have 
lunch, it is agreed that the train will wait for us. The girl with the Venetian 
blond hair is wearing a jaunty little black straw hat that whets my appetite 
for the metropolis . . . 


The train trip is like a presidential tour. On the platform, the district 
commissioner comes to bid us farewell. I will not describe the landscape: it 
is dazzling. A rapid descent in dizzying loops, so tight that at times one can 
see up to three tunnel mouths at once, ranged at different heights. In 
Damas, a delegate from the commissioner in Massawa boards the train; he 
invites us to the buffet where we find a double row of six coffees and six 
oranges. We can dig in; the train will wait. Hurrah for Italian hospitality! 


Massawa. The sea: the terminus of our crossing (but this is hardly on our 
minds). It does me good to soak once more in the humidity. It cheers me up. 


We move into the hotel where everything is meticulously prepared. A 
walk around the town with the deputy commissioner: pretty—though a bit 
old-fashioned—European houses with archways and multi-floor galleries. 
Arab houses with mashrabiya. Vessels in the harbor. 


A grand dinner at the commissioner’s house, with the wife and daughter 
of the governor (who are here for the beach season) and some other people. 
A ribbon in Italian colors on the table but French-colored ribbons knotted 
around the long baguettes. Conversation in French, as at lunch. With the 
dessert, an international and loyalist toast from the commissioner (who 
looks like Hercules, or perhaps a sea god), to which Griaule replies with a 
Franco-ltalian toast. 


In the evening, back to the hotel where I discover a new sign of | 


thoughtfulness: in each of our rooms, on the table next to the notepaper, a 
huge box of a hundred cigarettes. And there are chauvinists who boast about 
French courtesy. . . 


8 January 


Our boat arrived last night. It is a mixed cargo boat, motor-driven, called 
the Volpi. Brand new, very well maintained, very pretty. As today is the 
Queen's birthday, it is decked out this morning with oriflammes, like the 
other boats in the port. 


We go down to the steamship company for our tickets. The company’s | 
representative isn’t there. He was celebrating the ship’s arrival in Massawa | 


all night with the officers on board and is still asleep. We don't find him : 


until after 10 o'clock. 


Our equipment is loaded and we board. A cabin for Lifszyc, one for 
Griaule and Larget, one for Lutten, Roux, and me. Good cabins, spacious 
and well ventilated. Among the few passengers on board, an American 
mother with her three daughters on their way back to Calcutta where they 
live. These young ladies (except for one who, Lutten says, is engaged) flirt 
brazenly with the officers, including the captain. So much so that Griaule, 
Roux, and I wonder if they aren't professionals, up to a certain point. 


A joy to be on a boat. But why stop in Djibouti? It would be so easy to 
go on to India... 


9 January 

Woke up at sea. Although I heard nothing, we left Massawa with its 
governmental, Moorish palaces, reminiscent of the Exposition Universelle 
in Paris. The company representative would have liked us to leave yesterday 
evening, but they were still loading during the night. There was a gala 


` in the movie theater in honor of the Queen's birthday; the three girls 


attended it under the captain’s guardianship; no one was in a hurry to weigh 
anchor. 


Today the sea, which is no different from any other for being “Red.” 
There is a headwind. It is quite cool. 


At meals, the three girls’ table is presided over by the captain, ours 
by the chief engineer. With the girls are a couple of Swedish mission- 
aries and their grownup son. With us, an Armenian. The chief engineer, 
although he must have traveled a good deal, knows nothing—or almost 
nothing—outside the shipping line’s ports of call. The bureaucratic life of 
some sailors. 


10 January 


Djibouti. A dilapidated town, but less ugly, all things considered, than I 
would have thought. A few palm trees. Classic French colonials. Dismal 
bistros. 


It is humid and cool. It has been raining. We moved into the house 
put at our disposal, very spacious. Griaule made various calls, including the 
obligatory one on the governor. Beautiful Arab and Somali women, usually 
rather tall. 


Ac dinner time an urgent summons: a friend of Griaule’s, having heard. 


| of his arrival, sends his car and chauffeur armed with a visiting card 
summoning him to come at once. Four of us go along. We find a Belgian 
| consul and another Belgian, playing bridge. Our host and his wife are so 
: welcoming that we don’t hesitate to sit down to a second dinner, even 
| though we aren't really hungry any more. 


Whiskey, chilled champagne. Hilarious and overwrought men from 
the bush, we quickly escalate the conversation to a high pitch of excitement. 


Our hosts—who have seen others like us—are delighted. The Belgian | 


consul, at first rather nonplussed, joins in. We guffaw like pirates. 


The evening ends with an Italian pantomime in the red-light district 


where the houses, aligned in straight rows, look like laundry boats. Running i 


dressed all in white through the puddles in a lunar wasteland, I chase the 
Somali nymphs in every direction as they flee shrieking with laughter to 
hide in dark corners. A strange game of blind man’s bluff in which I am the 
main player, a sort of Gilles® with a whole comedy all to himself . . . In a 
corner, Roux pretends to throw stones at the audience. 


I get home covered in mud up to the waist; there are more practical 
outfits for running races than white trousers. 


11 January 


The Volpi, which brought us here, disappeared yesterday afternoon like a 
phantom ship. I think of a romantic tale of a ship, wrecked because the 
captain was completely subjugated by three beauties . . . 


Lifszyc and I go to the school to ask for informants. We meet a charming 
schoolteacher. A golden-yellow, sleeveless sweater, lemon-yellow shirt, little 
rolled socks. Black hair cut in a straight line over her eyebrows. Blood- 
red mouth. Demure, like a girl left ruined and stranded who knows where, 
trying to rebuild her life. 


Then, with Griaule, I go to see the saltworks, run by our friend from 
last night. Basins where the salt settles. Narrow-gauge Decauville railway. 
Narrow dikes. Long rows of salt piled up like hills of snow. We are in 
Holland in the polders, or in Alaska. 


Salt is everywhere underfoot, and it is pleasant to walk on foodstuff. 
In a huge shed there is an iceberg which half-naked black men—covered 
in salt, like sweat—are breaking up with picks. Surprised by our arrival, 
they stop working. One of them remains petrified, holding his pickaxe 
above his head. Then, seeing our cameras and taking fright, he goes out 
slowly backwards, still holding his pick aloft in the same position. We felt 


like we were dreaming. 


85 Gilles is a stock character 
of the commedia deli‘arte in 
France, a sort of buffoon or 
bungling clown. [Trans.] 


86 Cured of the “exotic 
mirage" —which, assuredly, 
represented a step toward a 
more realistic view of things— 
| was still too egocentric not 
to give in to spite. Attacking 
the “colored women” I'd 
always dreamed about, | now 
jokingly reduced them to the 
rank of vulgar animals, as if 
making love with someone 
when linguistic communication 
is impossible, and in conditions 
such that one could be united 
with her by a minimum of 
erotic understanding, could 
not be effectively differenti- 
ated from bestiality. (1951) 


12 January 
Torrential rain. The likes of which has never been seen in Djibouti. At the 
saltworks, the dikes threaten to crumble away and the salt is melting. There 


is a strong wind. And mud. 


For me, the exotic mirage has vanished. No more desire to go to 
Calcutta, no more desire for colored women (might as well make love 
with cows: some have such beautiful hides!), no more of those illusions, 
those false appearances that obsessed me.* 


Iam calm and bored, or, rather, I am pining. I would like to get home 
quickly, not in order to see France again—this voyage definitely hasn't rec- 
onciled me to it—but to see Z., who is so sweet, who understands me so 
well—to fuck her. We will lead the life that we haven't yet led: go out, dress 
sumptuously, have tea at the Ritz, go dancing . . . Some will say I’m a snob. 
It would be more accurate to say that I am a child. I don’t believe in luxury 
but its glitter draws me irresistibly, like the trader’s tin goods attract the 
Negro. What I can’t forgive bourgeois society for is the squalor of the 
working classes. All luxury is tarnished by it. The working man, deprived 
of luxury, is hardly a man at all; the bourgeois, the monopolizer of 
luxury, has the right to be a man but day to day his luxury becomes more 
adulterated. That's why everything has to change in Europe. 


So, to see Z. again. Give up these tortures and deep reflections. Have 
fun with her, submerge myself in her. We probably won't have much money 


to buy clothes or go out, but we will be together, and can always play games, 
like children... 


13 January 


Long visit with the governor for the presentation of the Mission. I am so 
bored I nearly fall asleep. 


After dinner, having nothing to do, I walk around the red-light district 
(which is threatening to become a habit). At the end of the native town, 
near the sea, there stand half a dozen houses, thin and sonorous like fair 
booths. The muddy beach stretches out as far as the eye can see. Black sirens 
approach you, chatter, and pluck you, like a treasure hunter picks though 
a wreck. In the distance, one can see the mountains of salt. 


14 January 


Dinner with one of the directors of the railway, an old bachelor. Before 
dinner, he serves us himself with an excellent drink of his own creation. 
Two ladies arrive just as he is handing out the glasses, and he shakes hands 
with them with one hand, leaning sideways without letting go of his tray. 


One of the ladies is rather pretty. She is a bit of a snob and pretends to 
be an admirer of Cocteau. Normally she lives in Dire Dawa. After dinner, 


we walk on the beach. The master of the house, the lady, Griaule, and I | 


chase crabs. The lady and Griaule are barefoot, our host in socks, and I in 


shoes, having taken nothing off. Suddenly, I am consumed by an urge to | 


be eccentric. I walk deliberately up to my waist in the water and then come 
back. The lady, who finds this very sporting, marvels that I didn’t get my 


tie wet. 


15 January 


Another visit to the saltworks. One dike collapsed in the storm. The breach 
is being repaired according to a different approach: this section of the dike 
will from now on be submersible. In an engine shed some natives doze, 
wrapped from head to toe, at the foot of a flywheel. The pumps are turned 
on, to show the visitors how they work. We walk through the glittering hills 
which are apparently hard on the laborers’ skins. 


Dinner with our manager-friend and his charming wife, an invalid who 
brilliantly handles the fact that she has been kept on her back for years. 
Whiskey, chilled champagne. Songs over dessert. Family numbers sung by 
our hosts. 


Cee meen mm nro m ren erase ener erer er enrneeneeree se eeee ee ee eee eeneve 


19 January 
A night, a day, and another night on the train bring Lutten and me to Addis 


where we have come to inform the French Minister about our problems l 
with the Ethiopians, and to tell the Emperor that Griaule demands 150,000 | 
thalers indemnity for the Mission, payable in cash and in manuscripts and | 


items for our collection. 
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FIGURE 32 


Not convicts, but Somalis in the saltworks ... 


An odd thing to return to Abyssinia by rail after having entered it by 
mule! The first night, moonlight over the Dankali desert. On the second, 
we scale the plateau. Today, we are in the animated city, luxurious compared 
to places like Gondar and Tchelga. At the gates of the emperor's guebi, there 
are many chiefs escorted by guards with rifles. Several ladies in patent leather 
shoes, silk cloaks, and with veils over their mouths. 


We are staying with a lawyer friend of Griaule’s, who already hosted 
Lifszyc-Roux. He takes us to make our first calls: the tailor, who will reduce 
our shortage of European clothes; the French Minister, to whom we hand 


our reports; the representative of the Franco-Ethiopian railway, the only 
source of mail. 


From the start of our conversations, we gather that they are skeptical 
about the success of our undertaking, that the Quai d’Orsay will try to 


hush up the matter, and that there is a tendency to lay all the blame on the 
Italians... 


We learn, moreover, that the minister is quite ready to believe that we 
simply looted the Gondar churches. 


The wife of the Frenchman who runs the Courrier d’ Ethiopie appar- 
ently said that Mlle. Lifszyc must be a “hysteric” to go on an expedition 
like this as the sole woman among so many men. 


20 January 


Visit to the Italian legation. Fregolism,®” a wardrobe farce: all three of us 
dressed in one man’s suits. As Lutten and I have no city clothes, our host— 


who accompanies us—lent us each a suit of his own. 


On the way, we end up in a terrible mob outside the imperial guebi. 
The emperor is coming back from a religious ceremony. The procession is 
led by a mounted usher, his shoulders draped in a white sheepskin, leaning 
from the back of his mule on a long staff that he uses as a walking stick. 
The mounted timpanists, all slaves, have caps with visors like circus stage- 
hands. The emperor is shaded by a red parasol embroidered in gold. He is 
wearing a silk cape and a pith helmet. His face is made of wax; I know of 
none comparable in pallor except Emawayish’s. Behind him, on mules or 
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87 An allusion to the Italian 
actor Leopoldo Fregoli 
(1867-1936), a talented 
impersonator and the greatest 
quick-change artist of his day. 
he would change costumes 
and characters dozens of 
tumes in the course of a single 
performance. [Trans.] 
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horses, his ministers, almost all with rifles on their shoulders. We get out 
of the car to bow to him. Among the ministers, the famous Fasika is pointed 
out to me, in a European suit and without a rifle. A crowd of men on foot, 
with or without rifles. Regular troops in khaki. Horsemen in khaki with 
pennants in the Ethiopian colors. A little page in the uniform of a busboy 
in a large restaurant, royal blue. Behind, a vast throng of people on mules 
or on foot, nearly all the ladies wearing felt hats and with their mouths 


veiled. 


The gate was not opened in time, so the emperor remains held up for 
quite a while in front of us, and we are able to contemplate at leisure the 


man from whom we have to get 750,000 francs... 


21 January 


A letter with our reports was sent yesterday to Griaule via the Franco- 
Ethiopian railways, to avoid any indiscretion. 


We call on the French military attaché. He gives us a very clear sum- 
mary of the situation: a press campaign against Abyssinia would ruin our 
influence in this country; to do so would be playing straight into the hands 
of the other powers. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that if he takes any steps to claim 
damages for the wrongs we have suffered, Griaule will come across as a 
traitor and anti-French. 


A tour of the market, which makes me nostalgic for Gondar. Little 
mounds surrounded by stones form the stalls; this helps to preserve the 
goods when the ground is transformed into a lake or a torrent during the 
rainy season. Frequent disputes are settled in open-air courts whose struc- 
ture reminds me of the bandstands erected on the 14th of July or the 
volunteer enlistment posts in 1792 as seen in old prints. 


Lunch with the hotel owner G . . . , who lives up to his reputation. 
Shady lawyer's spectacles, the clean-shaven face of a ham actor, gold teeth, 
a Marseille pimp’s bright-blue silk shirt, worn without a collar under a beige 
topcoat. He is very vivacious and generous with drinks. In the dining room, 
a large painting of Ras Haylou, who was his silent partner. G . . . prides 
himself on not having taken it down. 
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A section of the market in 
Addis Ababa (21 January 


1933). 


About 5 o'clock, I go to take delivery of the suit I ordered. The tailor 
is a Portuguese-Hindu half-caste, a native of Goa. 


22 January 

A fire last night. Several houses burned down, one of them belonging to 
G ...’s brother-in-law. A million francs worth of damage, said the hotel 
owner; insurance only covered 200,000 francs . . . He acts like it’s all the 
same to him. But the figures he quotes may well be trumped up... 


The emperor is going down to Djibouti tonight by special train. At 
dusk, all the zabagna (police guards) go down to the station, wearing little 
caps like those worn by the Japanese in the Manchurian war. Half Monte 
Carlo, half Kremlin, the new guebi stands still gleaming on the hill. At 
nightfall, a prolonged whistle announces the train’s departure. 


23 January 


Visit to the French Consul. Visit to a former professor at the Catholic 
Institute who has just been appointed keeper of the library and museum 
by the Ethiopian government. 


Caught a glimpse of the traitor, our ex-interpreter Serou, in the crowd. 
Apparently he and his colleague Cherubin have been hired as French teachers 
by the dedjaz Wond Woussen; Cherubin has already gone to Dabra-Tabor. 


Despite all our troubles and the people's chicanery, I like Abyssinia. I 
am depressed to think that it is quite likely I will never set foot here again. 


The corrugated iron roofs, the homespun cloaks, the eucalyptus trees; 
the children’s nurse, Askala, in the house of our host the lawyer, who 
alternately hums “Au clair de la lune” and Abyssinian melodies. 


24 January 


We go up to the French Legation where we have been invited for lunch. In 
the car, aside from Lutten and me, there is our host the lawyer and his wife. 
On the running board perches the cook, who has shopping to do, as people 
are coming to dine tonight. Although all the Abyssinian chiefs drive around 
like this—with one, two or even a group of askhars on the running 


boards—without anyone saying anything, a zabagna stops our car at an 
intersection, seizes hold of the cook’s shamma, and refuses to let go. After 
lunch, we have to go to the police station to get him released. The matter 
is settled after negotiations with a sort of secretary of the commissioner, 
dressed in an old greatcoat and sitting behind an ancient gambling table 
that still bears the words PAIR-PASSE and IMPAIR-MANQUE,® the 
hole in the middle stopped up with an inverted pith helmet. At the request 
of a young police inspector who comes in—Lidj Ababa—the cook is 
required to furnish a guarantor. Our host also provides as a reference the 
name of the chief of police of the entire city, the guerazmatch Amara, who 
lives in the house next door and sometimes steals eggs and chickens. 


25 January 


A white back, broadening into the buttocks, equally pale, and below, seen 
between the backs of the thighs, the secret organs. This kind of dream has 
haunted me for several nights. The few women I have known are mingled 
and almost fused in it. 


The French minister takes Lutten and me to see Blatten Gueta Herouy, 
the Abyssinian minister of foreign affairs. In the antechamber, we meet 
the German minister. He is almost as French as the French minister. The 
internationality of classes, the Diplomatic International . . . 


Blatten Gueta Herouy is one of the armed ministers we saw the other 
day behind the emperor. He is plump, black, with a curly white beard and 
hair. Abba Jerome told me once that he was a sorcerer and balazar. Be that 
as it may, we can get nothing out of him. He puts a stop to Lutten’s recrim- 
inations and asks to be given a written statement of our complaints. 


We cable to Griaule for instructions. The French minister cables to the 
governor of the Somali Coast to advise Griaule to be cautious and moderate. 


Today is the reception day of the minister's wife. We go by. Men and 
women are divided into clans, with each sex lined up on either side of the 
drawing room. I behave like a good dog, relatively well brushed and 
combed. When will I get rid of this bad habit? 


88 On a French roulette table, 
pair and impair mean “even” 
and “odd,” respectively, while 
the terms passé and manqué 
refer to bets placed on groups 
of numbers: | to 18 is called 
manqué (“missed,” i.e. less than 
halfway), and 19 to 36 is passé 
("passed"). {Trans.] 


26 January 


A drive by taxi into the countryside, along the road to Addis Alam. Bought 
a plough, a narghileh, a violin, and some farm implements. 


We visit the British minister. We learn that the British consul in 
Danguila, who has gone to Gallabar to recruit staff and replenish his funds, 
has been held up for twenty days at the Metamma Customs post. 


Always the same crowded streets. Women riding mules. Prisoners 
marching with their feet in chains. Men on trial bound together by loose 
chains around their wrists. 


27 January 


Feast to mark the end of Ramadan. Cannon shots, people in the streets, 
singing, children in gaudy clothes. 


A visit to the French minister to hand him the full report Griaule was 
asked to make, which arrived yesterday. He in turn had received a cable 
requiring Lutten and me to return at once. Iam sorry to have to comply, 
as I was planning to find a way to see Harrar on the way back. Too bad! It 
can't be helped . . . The emperor, who is at this moment in Aden, or in 
Berbera in British Somaliland, is expected in Djibouti on Sunday or 
Monday. It is important that I get there before he arrives, since if Griaule 
decides to see the emperor (as the minister advises), he will no doubt need 
me for various things. So I arrange to catch this evening's train while Lutten 
stays behind to take care of packing up some things we bought in Addis 
for our collection. He will go to Harrar on his own. 


While I am packing my bags, Lutten and our host visit a Muslim friend 


of our host's who is celebrating Bairam with his family. Knowing my tastes, 


; he brings me back some sprigs of tchat which I chew eagerly. The tchat here 
is sweeter, less bitter than in Gondar. It’s true, the Gondar tchat turned 
| bitter after having been cursed by some sheikh because of the excessive 
propensity of the Muslim men there to wed Christian girls and vice versa. 


I am leaving Addis reluctantly. I like its animated crowds, its guebi and 


its cardboard houses, its sloping, stony alleyways, its shops whose signs all 
_ include at least one lion. 


Our hosts come with me to the station and I say goodbye with sincere 
regret. 


28 January 


My traveling companions are an old German, an Abyssinian government 
architect whose wife runs the institution where the emperor's daughters 
were raised. The old man offers me a cigarette, and polite conversation 
ensues. From this I learn among other things that Lidj Yasou is a drunkard 
and that, on more than one occasion while he was residing in Addis, he 
killed women in brothels while drunk. 


Landscape of open bush in which there seems to be a great deal of wild 
game. I see, among other animals, a fine baboon, and then a serval, lying 
like a large, lazy cat in the shade of a tree. Here and there, guarding the 
cattle, a tall, brick-colored herdswoman. 


29 January 


Yesterday evening was very pleasant. Arriving in Dire-Dawa around 5 
o'clock, I found the French consul, who anticipated that I might be on the 
train, waiting on the platform. We drove along the riverbed, then along the 
road to Harrar. Later he took me to dine with his wife. With us was the 
pretty young lady before whose eyes I walked fully dressed into the sea in 
Djibouti. Semi-aesthetic, semi-moral conversation in the avant-garde style, 
of the sort that was common in Paris at the time I left. 


An excellent night, alone in my compartment. Arrived between 6 and 
7 in the morning to find Lifszyc waiting on the platform with the servant 
boys Wadadjo and Abata. 


On the way to the house, we run into Griaule who is coming to meet 
me. Right away he tells me about recent events. Here chey are: the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs wants to avoid a scandal at all costs. A sort of family 
conclave has been assembled, composed of friends: they have cabled to 
Griaule that it is imperative for him to keep quiet, our claims being impos- 
sible to fulfill unless they are made through the French minister and without 
a fuss. 
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The emperor is expected tomorrow morning. We have agreed that if 
an interview is arranged by a third party, such as the governor, Griaule will 


not refuse to go. 


30 January 


Visit to the governor to give him an account of my trip to Addis, its out- 
come, and Griaule’s current attitude. We arrange for the governor to test 
the ground with the emperor and see if he can “fix up an interview.” 


About 10 a.m. the emperor arrives from Aden on a British warship. A 
salute of cannons. On the jetty, a crowd of natives (not many) waving little 
flags. Then the emperor, who is staying in the governmental residence, 
appears on the balcony adjoining the room provided for him and remains 
there a long time with his young son. Down below, in the gardens, the little 
flags continue to wave. We watch it all through binoculars from the win- 
dows of our house. 


Dinner with the saltworks people. Whiskey, chilled champagne. Family 
songs. A dancing exhibition by Roux. 


31 January 


Tt is unpleasant to have to wear dress whites again after being re-accustomed 
to city clothes. 


In the afternoon, the emperor receives all the officials and all the French 
colony of Djibouti. Naturally, we do not attend. 


I buy a secondhand leather suitcase in the street. To demonstrate its 
solidity, the vendor puts it on the pavement and stamps on it heavily, 
knowing just when to stop. I have no doubt that it is not particularly fragile, 
but it looks a little bizarre, like a traveling salesman’s sample case or a 
cocaine dealer’s briefcase. 


1 February 


We embark in a week. I can’t believe it. I can't visualize it. No more than I 
can believe we have crossed Africa. 


I have—rather half-heartedly—taken up ethnographic work again. I 
am still investigating the zar, with informants procured for me by a man 
who is pretty well known here as well as in Abyssinia and who was thrown 
out of an excellent job a number of years ago because he was living in a 
common-law marriage with an Abyssinian woman.* My inquiries haven't 
gotten very far, as the people here are highly suspicious and it would take a 


long time to win their confidence. Besides, I don't have much heart for this 
last-minute work. 


Tomorrow che emperor is giving a dinner party in a government 
building. Griaule told the governor's wife, who was sending out invitations, 
that he was not going to go. This will probably shock a lot of people here, 
as they seem flattered by any invitation, whether from the governor, a cap- 
italist, a bureaucrat or a nigger king. 


2 February 


My zar investigation is off. Nobody will come, nobody will talk. No chance, 
either, of getting taken to a meeting. I will have to abandon it. 


A great day from the diplomatic point of view: despite a direct invita- 
tion from the Ethiopian consul—a young man we knew before, in Paris— 
Griaule firmly declined the invitation to dinner. They were apparently so 
sure that we would give in that our places were already set. It was quite an 


undertaking to shift things around. 


A few minutes before dinner, Griaule, summoned to the government 
residence, had an interview with the governor and his wife. He made his 
position quite clear. It seems that the emperor also thinks we tried to bring 
in arms, more or less looted the churches, and bought slaves deliberately to 
annoy him. Undoubtedly, the fact of inviting us must seem to him a mag- 
nanimous gesture . .. 


3 February 


A conspiratorial atmosphere: secret meetings, phone calls, emissaries, 
appointments. The emperor unofficially delegates an ambassador to Griaule, 
obviously hoping to get him to solicit an audience. Griaule lets him come 


i *Who is the sister of a for 
mer wife of a man we were 
destined to hear about contin- 
ually from the first day we 
met him in Metamma: the bal- 
ambaras Gassasa. 


and talk; he makes no request, replies evasively and so well that the envoy 
finally takes the bait and declares that he will speak to the emperor to 
arrange a meeting... 


A walk along the jetty. Sunset, turning the water even bluer. Long 
barges bringing ashore a contingent of Arab passengers disembarked from 
a little British steamer from Aden. Women dressed all in one color: for 
example, red or orange. Among the commercial goods, a large number of 
suitcases like the ones Griaule and J have bought. 


Return. We hear from Roux that Griaule’s place was left unoccupied 
during last night’s dinner. They had forgotten to remove it. Also learned 
that, contrary to what I thought, Lifszyc and Larget, Roux, and I were only 
invited as after-dinner guests. Some people really are boors! 


Evening. A walk. Brothel. Tall, thin girl from Dire-Dawa. Conversation 
in pidgin French: “Me work good! Me do like this!” People in the metropole 
get funny ideas about colonial eroticism . . . 


4 February 


The emperor sent word to Griaule that he would see him at 4 o'clock. The 
interview, which was first to be held at the government palace, takes place 
in the house known as the “annex” which the emperor has just bought as a 
private dwelling. A completely bare building, 10 yards from the sea. I go 
with Griaule. Just inside the door we come upon the emperor who is 
waiting on the verandah facing the sea. We sit down in two wicker chairs, 
placed symmetrically before him. The emperor is small, thin, with a waxen 
complexion, lifeless hair, and a curious head, like some Christ in a Spanish 
church or Landru at the Musée Grevin. He is wearing a black cloak lined 
with scarlet, pants made of bad white flannel fitted tight down to his calves, 
and yellow sandals with elastic bands. I imagined him being much more 
majestic. 


A cretinous-looking child is playing on the beach. It is his son. Two 


| trusted agents—one of them the Consul—walk up and down the beach, 
i either to listen to the conversation or to keep an eye on the monarch. I don’t 
| notice them until the time comes to leave and they enter the room. 


In truth, the interview doesn’t lead to much, if anything at all. Griaule 
has no hesitation in laying out all his complaints. He points his finger at 
the Negus and accuses him of being personally responsible for everything, 


since it was his refusal to authorize the use of the motor for our boat that ` 


made us appear suspect to the chiefs and led them to think they could bully 
us as they pleased. 


The emperor barely speaks. I get the sense that he would like to have 
Griaule told that the central government is not responsible for the faults of 
its local chiefs. Naturally, Griaule doesn’t touch upon this. 


In the end, it is vaguely agreed that the emperor will mount an inves- 
tigation. Also, if the letter accusing the Mission sent by Blatten Gueta 
Herouy, the Abyssinian minister of foreign affairs, to the French minister 
is not immediately withdrawn, Griaule will attack with every means at his 
disposal. At no time is the question of an indemnity raised. 


When we leave, the emperor doesn’t have us shown out. He remains 
seated with his wine-red walls, sad and immobile as a mannequin. 


essecesososooosessocsoossossoesososnocsososansacoecoseooooanord‘l 


Fatigue. Sleep irresistible after every meal. Small sores on my feet that won't 
heal. It is not hot yet, but the air is getting softer and softer. At one moment 


I fear another round of fever. I go to bed early. Griaule and Roux, chatting | 


beside me, prevent me from going to sleep. Shouts downstairs: our friends 
from the saltworks coming by to see us on their way home in their car. We 
go off with them just as we are—Griaule and I in our pajamas. Lively gossip 
until after one in the morning. 


5 February 
6:29 a.m.: Lutten arrives from Addis Ababa, held up for two days by 


Customs formalities. 
Dinner with our friends from the saltworks. The usual food and drinks. 


An extended dancing demonstration by Roux. 
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6 February 
Errands related to embarkation: Messageries Maritime, Customs, govern- 
ment. Purchase of a second suitcase. Fatigue. 

The emperor left yesterday. He delayed his train for several hours in 
order to inspect a German ocean liner that had just arrived. 

Dined with our friends from the saltworks at the house of some delight- 
ful Italians who have a large family and quite an assortment of daughters: 
one widow, one married, one unmarried. I knew the father—a Calabrian— 
before, having met him on the train returning from Addis. 


7 February 
Hangover. About 7 o'clock, the profile of the ship arriving appears on the 
horizon. Two funnels, and nice-looking, although a steamboat. 

Packing up. Transshipment. Embarkation. As always, when one boards 
a large ship (speaking for myself, at least, as I have absolutely no sense of 
direction), bewildered stampedes of people in the corridors, trying to find 
some cabin or companionway. 

Boarding this ship, I still can’t make myself realize that I won't get off 
until we reach Marseille. 

We each have a cabin, which is very pleasant after twenty months of 
promiscuity. 


A good nap after lunch has me feeling better. 


: 8 February 


| Absolutely calm sea. Cloudy sky. Festivities on board the D’Artagnan: games 
; for the children; a sack race, tug of war, and pillow fights for the grownups— 
but the only ones who compete are the colonial non-commissioned officers 
| traveling fourth-class; the first- and second-class passengers, condescending 


| spectators, deign to laugh at their frolics. A dance this evening, with the final 


dinner service. But—aside from Lutten—we arent attending. 


Lutten has flung himself heart and soul into his obsession with hob- 


' nobbing. But as this obsession is widespread, less of an “obsession” really 


than a rule for every human herd assembled by chance in a place like a 
hotel, an ocean liner or a train, he succeeds all too well at it... 


I listen with one ear to one of his interlocutors, the director of a mining | 


company: “Visualize the orological configuration of Madagascar . . . ” 


9 February 


Sea still calm. A stroll on the promenade deck. Reading. Deck games. 
Marine horse races, to raise money for some seaman's charity. A course is 
laid out on the boat deck, numbered like hopscotch. There are four races 
run by six wooden horses. Before each event, the horses are auctioned. The 
owner of the winner pockets the total sum collected in the auction, minus 
an amount deducted for the charity. The movement of the six horses is 
controlled by two dice: one indicating which horse (1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6) is to 
move, the other the number of squares it is to advance. There are penalties, 
of course, which dictate that if a given horse lands on a hedge, it must drop 
back. There is even one fatal obstacle: the river . . . Five-franc tickets can be 
bought as shares of a particular horse. It’s pretty fun. 


Won 20 francs at this game and paid for a round of drinks to celebrate 
my luck. 


10 February 
Sea even calmer. Intensive walking. Played quoits. 


At the lottery—the final event of the festivities on board—I win a cig- 
arette lighter. What is known as cuckold’s luck. 


Saw a number of boats today, and some land. Tomorrow morning the 
D'Artagnan will reach Suez. 


11 February 
A double range of pinkish-yellow mountains. Sea astonishingly blue. 


The boat deck, after being scrubbed down this morning, is left virginal. 
No trace of the circles for quoits, drawn so carefully yesterday by the “deck- 
man” in white paint. The drawings and designs made for the games on the 


89 Turkish delight, also | 


referred to simply as lokum. 
[Trans.] 
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first day of festivities disappeared long ago. Among other things, there was 
a wonderful pig whose eye the children, blindfolded and starting a few feet 
away, had to color in with a piece of chalk. It reminded me of pavement 
artists in London, sketching portraits of Their Royal Majesties in several 
colors and then erasing them to make others, or to move elsewhere as soon 
as they have collected a few pennies. I don’t know if this trade still exists; I 
myself only know of it by word of mouth. 


Suez. European buildings, ships, and warehouses, all in dazzling light. 


| Formalities for the canal passage. The decks are invaded by peddlers of neck- 


laces, postcards, dates, cigarettes, rahat loukoum.® A prestidigitator vomits 
rats and swallows a sword. A benign and smiling individual sells necklaces 


| made “of gold from Jerusalem, silver from the Sudan, and stones from 


Mount Sinai.” He throws this necklace of stones down violently and invites 
buyers to stamp on it to test its solidity. 


After lunch, the boat moves into the canal, so neat, so clean, bisecting 
a landscape in which even the desert looks artificial. 


At regular intervals, a wharf juts out in a promontory with its tall signal 


| mast braced by guy-wires. 


Flocks of seagulls hover in the air in every direction. 


Sunset perfectly reflected in the water smooth as glass. 


12 February 


Reached Port Said at 2 a.m. amid an infernal din: voices, footsteps, gongs, 
winches, and extremely early cleaning of the bridge. 


The boat is anchored near the refueling island, so we will have to take 
launches to go ashore. 


Multistory houses with wide balconies and verandahs. As soon as the 
passengers appear, the phonographs start up and the peddlers begin hawking 
their wares. We wander through the boutiques and buy a little bit of every- 
thing: leather-work for presents, fruit salts, playing cards, dirty postcards. 


: Then we go back, have lunch, and the D'Artagnan sails. 


A majestic series of houses along the quays. Illuminated shop signs, 


| people watching from windows. On the jetty, the statue of de Lesseps, 


depicting the great man in a frock coat, one hand resting on a long roll of 
paper that hangs down like an undone cumberbund (dixit Roux). The sea 
breaks against the jetty, though it isn’t very strong. 

Farewell to Africa. Cold. Sadness. 


Disgusted to be in the Mediterranean. 


A rather unenthusiastic walk on the deck. Over the radio this morning, 
the Alumni Association of Oxford University has passed, by a vote of 275 
to 153, a resolution in which the members of the association declare that 
“this House will in no circumstances fight for its king and country.” 


An example to follow . . . **! 


13 February 
The sea is slightly rougher. 


Anxiety about the life I will have to resume. For some of us, pessimism 
apparently grows keener the closer the boat gets to France. The stupidity 
of city life. The cramped existence of the French, even flatter—I imagine— 
now that their nest eggs have diminished! 


And to think that some people suffer from homesickness . . . 


14 February 


The sea is stronger. Yet the ship rolls very little, which is something to be 
said for it. 


The nearer we get to Marseille, the more excited people seem to be get- 
ting. Perhaps they are visiting the bar more often. 


In second class, one couple had such a fight during the night that the 
wife hasn't appeared since, due to a black eye, and the head steward had to 
separate the pair, putting each into a different cabin. A white-bearded monk 
gave a great song recital, featuring airs from all countries, La Madelon and 
Viens Poupoule. 


A little before dinner, Lifszyc and I were taking a stroll when we were 
joined by two passengers to whom we had never spoken before: an English- 
man and a French engineer on the Chinese railways. They walked around 


Se 


90 This resolution was actually 
passed by the Oxford Union 
Society of current students 
(not alumni) on February 9, 
1933. See Michel Leiris, L'Age 
d'homme précédé par l'Afrique 
fantôme (Denis Hollier ed.) 
(Paris: Gallimard, 2014), p. 
1200n2; Martin Ceadel, 

“The 'King and Country’ 
Debate, 1933: Student Politics, 
Pacifism and the Dictators," 
The Historical Journa! 22(2) 
(June 1979): 397-422. [Trans.] 


* Or, rather, not. | am instine- 
tively inclined toward consci- 
entious objection—or to be 
more precise: toward deser- 
tion; but today only one 
watchword strikes me as valid, 
although it may be interpreted 
in many different ways: the 
transformation of imperialist 
war into communist revolu- 
tion by the armed proletariat 
(September 1933). 


91 Along with the sexual 
themes, the themes of the 
horror of war and of consci- 
entious objection intervene, 
like lertmotifs, throughout this 
diary. Among the news wires 
that morning, | noted the 


resolution taken by a group 
of Oxford alumni; but | did 
not note the announcement 
of an event that occurred in 
Germany: the designation of 
the National Socialist Party 
leader Adolf Hitler as chancel- 
lor of the Reich. Obviously ! 
underestimated the impor- 
tance of this news and did not 
see how much this war, which 
for so long | thought was 
imminent, would suddenly 
tum out to be an inevitability, 
and not so far off. No doubt | 
was also especially fascinated 
by everything having to do 
with the spectacle of moral 
position-taking, if a manifesto 
like that of the Oxford alumni 
seemed more worthy of men- 
tion to me than a simple, very 
real fact. in all its blunt nudity, 
setting in motion (as | was 
unable to realize, to the very 
extent that | was obsessed 
with my personal problems) a 
series of events such that, 
soon, somnolence and with- 
drawal into oneself would 
become difficult. (195!) 


92 The word “railways” is in 
English in the original. [Trans.] 
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with us for a long time. We covered a good 5 kilometers. Slightly exhila- 
rated, the engineer was humming regimental songs. He has a wart on his 
nose. The Englishman is elegant, despite a slight limp and a right arm a 
little shorter than the left. He is married to the only decent woman on 


board. 


For me this voyage home takes the shape of a single face, without which 
long ago there would have been no question of anything for me—no ques- 
tion, in any case, of returning, after the way I left... 


15 February 
The boat decided to roll a little more in earnest as night set in. This morning 
it stopped. 
We are approaching the Straits of Messina. A great series of attractions: 
Etna, covered with snow and spitting out a little thin white smoke; 
Calabria, with its mountains, fields, rocks, streams, fishing villages, hill- 
side villages, railways,” and bridges, but no brigands; 
Sicily, its coast more remote and with no shepherds; 
the narrow Straits of Messina; two towns: Messina on one side, Reggio 


on the other (the first much larger than I expected); two ferry boats cross 
behind us; a train passes; I see a car on a road; 


Charybdis and Scylla; 
the Lipari Islands, very chaotic; 


Stromboli, which we pass by very close; green on one side, calcinated 
on the other. Several villages at its foot; cultivated terraces rising high up 
its slopes; clusters of white houses; sometimes a yellow or a pink one. The 
volcanic island is capped with a cloud of white smoke that can be seen 
slowly rising from its crater; two or three times, there is a low rumble fol- 
lowed by a spout of thick brown smoke shooting up like foam. 


Turning our backs on Stromboli, we head once more for the open sea. 


Plans for the immediate future. Pretty places to go for vacations. But 
only if one has enough money. It is only outside of Europe that one can 
one live like a sultan . . . 


On board, the gang of senior officers and businessmen is getting 
increasingly agitated. Their muse continues to be the wife of one of the 
men, a sort of tall, provincial hooker whose dresses are always too short or 
too long and whose perfume makes the corridors reek. Pawing the ground 
around her: the penniless (?) man with a mustache, the fat Jewish trader, 
the tall capitalist with the long beard and small feet, the distinguished gen- 
eral, the red-faced colonel. In Port Said they are joined by a sort of hip- 


popotamus with a bracelet who must also be either a capitalist or a colonel. | 


16 February 


Cold, rainy weather. You feel death in your bones if you stay too long on 
deck. Although the sea is calm, we are sailing around the north of Corsica 
for fear of bad weather in the straits of Bonifacio. 


I have read three books by Conrad, borrowed from the library, I have 
now plunged into the plays in La Petite Illustration which | found in the 
reading room. 


The gang of senior officers and businessmen is quiet today. It is the 
colonial army gang making all the noise. These ladies and gentlemen have 
drunk fifteen bottles of champagne. They have been singing Werther and 
Tosca. 


Today’s attractions: the island of Elba; Cap Corse, with verdigris- 
colored rocks. 


Toward evening, the wind rises, the sea gets a little rough. 


The engineer on the Chinese railways—who apparently likes to do | 


funny things for his own amusement—staged a good prank: hunched in | 


his overcoat, his hat pulled down low over his eyes, he lies sprawled out on 
a sofa like a suicide. Beside him, on a small table, a note: “Farewell forever! 
Your devoted lover.” But since all his friends are busy at the bar and nobody 
picks up on the joke, he comes back to life and goes down to dinner. 


The animals (midaqwa, gazelle, civet, martens) and birds we are 


bringing home don't seem to have suffered from the voyage. Nor have our | 


two Senegalese—Mamadou and Makan—who will be repatriated to Dakar. 
Makan, haughty and tight-lipped, smokes a very handsome pipe. 
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We enter the port of Marseille tomorrow morning about 7 o'clock, 
unless in che meantime the ship catches fire, sinks, or the mistral turns 
violent and forces us to wait long hours outside ’Estaque before entering 
the harbor. 


I have packed away my papers in the filing chest, locked my suitcase, 
and put out my clothes for tomorrow morning. I am writing these lines in 
my bunk. The ship is rocking gently. My mind is clear, my chest calm. 
There is nothing left to do except to close this notebook, turn out the light, 
lie down, go to sleep—and dream... 


Appendix 


In the “Additional Notes” section of his travel notebooks, Leiris wrote more 
material for a preface to Phantom Africa. According to Dennis Hollier, Leiris 
composed this material in Gallabat on May 15, 1932. It seems to have been 
originally intended to be appended to the draft preface Leiris wrote on April 
4 (where he indicates in parentheses additional text to be included later: 
“Here a short blurb about the Mission”). However, he did not end up 
integrating this extra material into the published version of the book. 

The original is held in Leiris’s papers in Paris (LRS Ms 3, Bibliothéque 
Jacques-Doucet, pp. 97-8); the French original has been included in its 
entirety in Leiris, “Projet d’avant-propos (suite)” in L’Age d'homme précédé 
de I’ Afrique fantôme (Denis Hollier ed.) (Paris: La Pléiade, 2014), pp. 721- 
4, and excerpted in Leiris, Miroir de Afrique (Jean Jamin ed.) (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1996), pp. 394-6n39. Here is the complete text: 


When in July 1929 I met Marcel Griaule for the first time, I was 
not expecting to accompany him, one day, to Africa. 

I was working as the secretary of the journal Documents (of 
which my friend Georges Bataille was the general secretary) until 
the arrival of Griaule, for whom this position had been reserved 
once he returned from his first expedition to Abyssinia. All I knew 
of him then was that he was an ethnographer. I only learned later 
that he had also been a pilot. I had been cursing him, moreover, as 
the intruder who was going to keep me from continuing to enjoy 
what had been more or less a sinecure .. . 


When he first appeared (dressed in black, with a black hat) at 
the offices of Documents, that journal had just passed an important 
hurdle in its rather brief history, by resolutely refusing to be just a 
magazine of modern art, archaeology, ethnography, and curiosities. 
Thanks to the unforgettable spectacle of the Blackbirds revue, the 
journal struck a new tone, and began to publish a series of 
documents and articles whose interest—at least for Bataille and 
me—was in no small part due to the almost scandalously out-of- 
the-ordinary quality chat they could take in the eyes of supposedly 
serious readers, by being reproduced next to articles by pedantic 
art critics and archeological scholars. 


It must be added that this was by no means a joke. If an effort 
fails in the end, one cannot thereby prejudge the original purity of 
intention, which in this case was as follows: to shake up the mortal 
dust of libraries and museums, to liberate the living things that 
were engulfed in them, and to toss them brusquely into view in 
all their disturbing freshness. 


An enthusiastic character of the sort one finds in the books of 
Jules Verne, erudite, possessing all sorts of unusual facts, looking 
at things from an unexpected angle; and at the same time a very 
youthful man, very animated (even with a “devilish” side, as one 
says about children), Griaule, hardly five minutes after having 
entered the editorial office, had already seduced us, me and the 
others present. He was without a doubt the man the most capable 
of reconciling me, if not with libraries and museums, then at least 
with science, which I realized was not necessarily a fossil but could 
very well accommodate a living mind. 

What inspired Griaule to take me on as a collaborator? For 
what secret reasons did he have confidence in me, when at that 
time I was perhaps at a particularly low point, suffering from a 
nervous depression from which, I might add, I have hardly extri- 
cated myself even today? This remains unclear to me; but for it I 


will always be grateful to Griaule, or to the demon that inspired 
him. 


In any case, whatever may have been the influences that 
governed the dice of fate at that exact moment in time, the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti was inaugurated, and I was one of the first 
members to be brought in. 


It is not for me to retrace all the incidents that marked the 
preparation of that Mission. I am not a historian, and I lack the 
technical ability for it. Moreover, J will say that, from the organi- 
zational point of view, the Mission was situated grosso modo 
between the patronage of three governmental ministries and 
twenty-five official and scientific establishments, a law enacted 
by unanimous vote by the French Chambre des députés, a gala 
boxing exhibition that took place due to the generosity of the 
bantamweight world champion Al Brown, a Negro from Panama, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The team of the ethnographic and linguistic Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti was constituted, before the final group was deter- 
mined by various defections once we were in the field, of . . . and 
me, a student at the Institut d’ethnologie, as secretary-archivist. In 
French West Africa and Cameroon, we were joined by . . . ;—in 
Abyssinia, . . . 

Two members of the team, André Schaeffner and Gaston- 
Louis Roux, had belonged like myself to the editorial team of 
Documents. The most senior member was Marcel Larget, once a 
rich and cultivated man, the owner of a vineyard in Saint-Emilion, 
who had been ruined by the war and reduced to working as a car- 
penter, a profession that he practiced (and still does) in Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, when Griaule came to know him and chose him as the 
second in command for his first mission. Often, during the voyage, 
he told us stories of his golden youth. 


All the members of the expedition were volunteers. 

The native personnel included, among the most striking 
characters: . . . 

In the body of this narrative (which is neither an account nor 
properly speaking a travelogue, but more of a personal journal, in 
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which private impressions are placed roughly on the same level as 
various external events, or various notes taken in the margins of 
ethnographic research or collecting), I will designate the European 
members of the Mission by their initials. I will not give the names 
of the various Europeans we met along the way, reserving to the 
natives alone (supposing that they are able to read my book) the 
right to see their names in print. 


The text that follows can with very little hesitation be 
described as a “first take.” Although I am opposed on principle to 
any deletions—above all in a journal of this sort, where the smallest 
erasure risks taking on the proportions of a real betrayal—I have 
been obliged to make a small number of corrections, whether in 
order to clarify certain elements of the voyage (things that other- 
wise would be confusing; for example, if I say that we meet some 
member of the expedition at a certain spot, without having ever 
said that we had been separated from him), or in order to add cer- 
tain details I had forgotten at the time, given how little time I have 
almost ever had for writing. In any case, I have restricted myself 
to drawing the material for these corrections solely from notes writ- 
ten during the course of the voyage, which are included in my orig- 
inal notebooks under the heading “Additional Notes.” Thus I can 
confirm that this is indeed an authentic journal, entirely written 
in the field, and not a narrative written after the fact. 


I conclude this preface by paying tribute to the human and 
intellectual qualities of my friend Marcel Griaule, whom I am 
proud to have assisted even to a small degree in his undertaking; it 
is thanks to him that I was able to write this book. 


Traveling and working under his direction, I have learned in 
an objective fashion that in our time, for those who strive to attain 
living knowledge, there are paths that are undoubtedly more effec- 
tive than what can be found by only spending one’s time in artistic 
and literary circles. Moreover, I was already privately persuaded of 
this truth, before I had this occasion to test it... 


I also thank my friend Georges Henri Rivière, the assistant 
director of the Musée dEthnographie du Trocadéro, an old 


acquaintance whom I re-encountered after many years through the 
journal Documents, and who, aside from the part he played in the 
organization of the Mission, must be seen—at least as far as I am 
concerned—as the initial artisan of my participation in this enter- 
prise, because it was thanks to his affection for us both that my 
friendship with Griaule took shape. 


In July 1932, while waiting for Lifszyc and Roux on the bank of Lake 
Tana, Leiris reread his journal and added the following passage (with the 
instruction that it should be inserted as a note after the phrase “how little 
time I have almost ever had for writing”): 


This lack of time is the reason that, rather paradoxically, the most 
interesting phases of the voyage (in other words, those during 
which I had the most to do, and about which I would have had 
the most to say) are generally discussed only briefly, while the least 


interesting phases have often given rise to much longer reflections, 
precisely due to my inactivity. 
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This translation has been such a daunting undertaking that at times I have 
had the impression that I was not just translating a book about the Mission 
Dakar—Djibouti but also somehow condemned to re-enact it—at half the 
speed. But the experience has also been revelatory, in the way perhaps only 
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